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jQotcs  of  tbe  e^onti). 

The  Lancet  of  December  7  contained  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  methods  of  em- 
balming Egyptian  mummies  about  1100  B.C., 
taken  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  G.  Elliot  Smith,  an 
English  member  of  the  "  Institut  Egyptien," 
and  published  in  the  last  report  of  that  im- 
portant society,  which  was  founded  in  1859 
to  carry  on  the  literary  and  scientific  work 
for  which  l'lnstitut  d'Egypte  was  originally 
created  by  Napoleon  and  his  famous  group 
of  men  of  science  during  the  French  occu- 
pation of  Egypt. 

<$.  <$>  c$> 
We  condense  a  few  parts  of  the  article.  Dr. 
Elliot  Smith  has  been  working  for  three  years 
at  the  investigation  of  embalming  in  the 
twenty-first  dynasty,  having  been  presented 
with  forty-four  mummies  of  that  period  for 
the  anatomical  department  of  the  Egyptian 
School  of  Medicine  at  Cairo.  These  mum- 
mies were  found  at  Der  el  Bahari  in  1891. 
In  spite  of  many  authors,  and  more  con- 
jectures, nobody  knows  exactly  when  the 
ancient  practice  of  embalming  began.  In 
prehistoric  days,  more  than  7,000  years 
ago,  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt  exposed 
their  dead  to  a  sun-drying  process  which  has 
preserved  them  until  to-day.  Later  the 
methods  of  embalming  underwent  many 
changes.  From  the  eighteenth  to  the 
twentieth  dynasties  the  methods  adopted 
consisted  only  in  the  preservation  of  the 
body  itself,  and,  as  every  one  knows  who  has 
seen  the  Royal  Rameside  mummies,  this  was 
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accomplished  so  successfully  that  the  mode 
employed  can  only  have  been  the  result  ot 
centuries  of  experiment.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twenty-first  dynasty  (a  period  of 
decline,  when  Egypt  was  being  menaced  by 
victorious  Assyria)  the  embalmers  initiated 
a  new  practice,  which  was  an  attempt  to 
restore  to  the  shrunken  body  the  form  which 
it  had  lost  during  the  early  stages  of  em- 
balming; this  was  done  by  packing  under 
the  skin  and  in  the  cavities  linen,  sawdust, 
sand,  and  other  materials. 

♦  ♦        ♦ 

Dr.  Elliot  Smith  describes  the  method  by 
which  the  brain  and  the  organs  of  the  abdo- 
men and  thorax,  excepting  the  heart,  were 
removed,  cleansed,  and  dried.  The  col- 
lapsed limbs  were  then  packed,  through  as 
few  incisions  as  possible,  with  large  quantities 
of  materials,  to  restore  to  them  some  appear- 
ance of  their  original  form.  By  reversing 
the  body  mud  was  poured  into  the  neck 
through  the  thorax  and  wedged  in  with  linen. 
In  one  case  sheets  of  fine  leather  had  been 
sewn  to  the  healthy  skin  of  a  thin  old  woman 
to  hide  wounds  which  were  probably  bed- 
sores. The  eyes  naturally  collapsed,  but 
artificial  eyes  were  placed  in  the  orbits, 
usually  consisting  of  a  piece  of  linen  with 
a  spot  of  black  paint  for  the  pupil.  Onions 
were  sometimes  used  for  artificial  eyes,  and 
this  vegetable  was  often  found  in  the  pelvis 
or  thorax,  perhaps  as  a  deodorant. 

♦  ♦        ♦ 

The  dried  viscera  were  returned  to  the  body 
wrapped  in  neat  parcels  :  a  wax  image  of  the 
hawk-headed  god  being  placed  with  the  in- 
testines, the  ape-headed  Hapi  often  with  the 
lungs,  the  jackal  with  the  stomach,  while  the 
fourth  of  the  funerary  genii  (all  children  of 
Horus,  to  whom  the  Canopic  jars  were  dedi- 
cated), the  human-headed  Amset,  is  usually 
found  wrapped  up  in  the  liver.  The  incision 
wounds,  which  varied  in  number  and  position, 
were  sometimes  stitched  up  with  a  running 
thread,  while  the  aperture  in  the  flank  was 
covered  with  a  wax  or  bronze  plate  bearing  the 
usual  symbol  of  the  sacred  eye.  The  stuffing 
process  was  performed  in  mummies  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  even  in  a  newly-born  babe. 
As  few  openings  as  possible  were  made  on 
the  surface  of  the  body ;  for  instance,  the 
thighs  were  stuffed  from  the  abdomen  and 
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the  back  from  the  lumbar  wound.  The  legs 
were  packed  by  means  of  a  skin  incision 
between  the  great  and  second  toes,  and  the 
arms  had  usually  only  one  incision.  The 
men  were  painted  red  and  the  women  yellow, 
and  the  eyebrows  were  tinted  black. 

«j&»  ♦  # 
Professor  F.  J.  Haverfield  lectured  at  Man- 
chester University  on  December  2  on  "The 
Roman  Occupation  of  North-Western  Eng- 
land." In  the  course  of  his  lecture,  which 
was  illustrated  with  many  lantern  slides  giving 
maps  and  ground  plans,  on  which  the  address 
was  largely  based,  Dr.  Haverfield  confined 
himself  in  the  main  to  that  piece  of  Roman 
Britain  which  covered  what  he  might  call  the 
Manchester  plain  and  its  adjacent  hills.  This 
was  in  modern  terms  South  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  with  their  borders.  It  was  a  small 
area,  hardly  fifty  miles  square,  and  a  good 
part  of  it  was  sea  or  estuary.  It  was  also,  as 
he  desired  to  say  frankly,  an  area  which  pos- 
sessed no  special  or  individual  importance 
as  a  portion  of  the  Roman  Empire  or  Roman 
Britain,  but  was  just  a  chance  fragment.  If, 
however,  it  was  not  important,  it  was  typical 
of  the  military  organization  of  the  Romans, 
and  of  the  conditions  and  ideas  of  the  ancient 
world,  which  contrasted  strongly,  and  almost 
violently,  with  the  spectacle  which  it  offered 
to-day.  Showing  by  slides  what  was  the 
geographical  value  to  the  Roman  conquerors 
of  this  area,  Dr.  Haverfield  said  the  plain 
possessed  importance  as  a  convenient  base 
for  operations,  offensive  or  defensive,  against 
the  hill  tribes  of  North  Wales.  Showing  a 
plan  of  Roman  Chester  as  nearly  as  it  could 
be  traced,  he  explained  the  difference  between 
the  quarters  of  a  legion,  such  as  it  repre- 
sented, and  a  fort  like  that  of  Mancunium 
or  Melandra  or  Castleshaw.  The  fortress 
for  a  legion  was  of  an  area  of  about  fifty 
acres ;  that  of  an  auxiliary  regiment  of  an 
area  of  five  to  ten  acres.  There  were  no 
other  forms  of  fort  but  these  two,  except 
small  block-houses,  used  occasionally.  As 
to  the  fort  at  Manchester,  he  said  that  a 
great  deal  of  information  was  wanting,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Roeder  and  Mr. 
Bruton.  There  was,  perhaps,  not  very  much 
more  to  find,  and  yet  not  very  much  could 
be  said  to  be  known  of  it.  The  very  great- 
ness of  the  modern  city  had  stamped  out  the 


vestiges  of  its  birth  and  childhood.  Melandra 
was  still  only  partly  excavated ;  Ribchester 
might  yield  a  little  more ;  Wigan,  he  thought, 
might  yield  results  to  a  careful  investigator ; 
and  at  Chester  the  parts  of  the  Roman  wall 
remaining  still  held  probably  Roman  sculp- 
ture and  inscribed  tombstones. 

•fr  *)&»  •)&» 
A  curious  story  comes  from  Rouen.  An 
Englishman  named  Worth,  according  to  one 
newspaper  correspondent,  or  Wigglesworth, 
according  to  another,  at  present  staying  in 
Rouen,  says  that  some  family  papers  which 
have  recently  come  into  his  possession  assert 
that  one  of  his  ancestors  concealed  something 
of  value  or  importance  in  the  outer  wall  of 
the  Joan  of  Arc  Tower,  the  hiding-place 
being  stopped  up  with  a  stone  on  which  the 
word  "  open  "  was  inscribed.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  municipal  authorities  he 
searched  the  walls,  and  found  a  worn  inscrip- 
tion, of  which  only  the  two  letters  "  e  "  and 
"  n  "  were  legible.  He  has  now  petitioned 
the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  for  permission  to 
make  the  necessary  excavations  in  the 
masonry. 

$?  ^?  $ 
Signor  Rava,  the  Italian  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, has  addressed  a  circular  to  the  Prefects 
throughout  Italy  on  the  subject  of  the  long 
meditated  catalogue  of  the  country's  art 
treasures,  for  which  funds  were  voted  some 
years  ago,  but  which  is  still  in  an  embryo 
condition.  The  Minister  directs  the  Prefects 
to  invite  all  mayors,  parish  priests,  adminis- 
trators of  charitable  institutions,  and  similar 
persons  to  send  in  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
antiquities  and  art  treasures  in  their  posses- 
sion or  under  their  charge.  The  list  is  not  to 
be  a  bare  catalogue,  but  is  to  contain  a 
description  sufficient  for  the  identification  of 
the  various  objects.  The  Minister  adds  very 
truly  that  many  of  the  most  beautiful  Italian 
works  of  art  are  hidden  away  in  remote 
villages  unknown  to  every  one.  The  State 
certainly  has  a  right  to  know  what  the 
country  really  possesses. 

4p      ♦      ♦ 

The  Times  says  that  at  a  meeting  in  Liver- 
pool on  November  21,  strongly  representative 
of  Wales  and  including  a  number  of  eminent 
Celtic  scholars,  a  national  committee  was 
formed  to  carry  out  an  important  scheme  for 
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the  thorough  excavation  and  study  of  the 
Roman  and  prehistoric  remains  in  Wales,  to 
form  a  basis  on  which  a  complete  history  of 
the  Celtic  people  may  be  written.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  School  of  Archaeology  of 
the  University,  this  Liverpool  committee  for 
excavation  and  research  in  Wales  and  the 
marches  will  take  in  hand  the  task  of  excavat- 
ing and  studying  the  various  tumuli  and 
ancient  fortifications  of  Wales,  with  the  view 
of  adding  to  the  historical  knowledge  of  the 
early  Celtic  dwellers  in  Britain.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  place  in  charge  of  the  work 
Mr.  R.  C.  Bosanquet,  professor  of  classical 
archaeology  at  Liverpool ;  Mr.  John  Garstang, 
Ranken  professor  at  Liverpool  of  the  methods 


springs,  wells,  and  the  waiting-rooms  for  the 
sick  have  been  cleared  of  rubbish.  The 
objects  of  interest  found  in  the  course  of  the 
work  have  been  placed  in  the  Ottoman 
Museum  at  Constantinople,  and  in  a  museum 
arranged  in  the  temple.  They  include  a 
number  of  inscriptions  of  historical  value. 

1^  if  ff 
Dom  H.  Philibert  Feasey,  O.S.B.,  kindly 
sends  us  the  photograph,  reproduced  on  this 
page,  of  an  ancient  offertory  box.  He 
writes  :  "  It  is  about  28  inches  long  by  9 
deep.  The  present  iron  strappings  and 
fastenings  are  later  additions,  as  pieces  of  an 
older  iron  banding  are  still  attached.  It  is 
just  possible  that  the  lid  is  also  a  renewal. 


and  practice  of  archaeology ;  Mr.  J.  Myres, 
Gladstone  professor  of  Greek  at  Liverpool 
and  lecturer  in  ancient  geography ;  and 
Mr.  Percy  Newberry,  Brunner  professor  of 
Egyptology  at  Liverpool  University,  together 
with  Professor  Haverfield,  of  Oxford. 
General  and  Advisory  Committees  were 
appointed,  and  an  appeal  for  funds  was 
made. 

«jp  ♦  •)&» 
The  excavations  undertaken  by  Dr.  Rudolf 
Herzog,  of  Tubingen,  in  the  island  of  Cos, 
says  the  Athenceum  of  December  7,  have  now 
been  concluded.  The  site  of  the  Asclepieion 
has  been  laid  bare,  and  the  three  terraces  on 
which  were  the  temples,  the  outhouses,  altars, 


The  back  still  holds  the  staple  which  held  it 
to  the  wall.  It  is  a  dug-out  box,  2  J  to  3 
inches  in  the  solid  log.  It  was  purchased  in 
a  well-known  London  sale-room,  and  has 
been  called  a  '  Peter's  pence  box.'  I  should 
be  obliged  by  any  information  as  to  its 
date." 

♦  $?  $? 
Mr.  W.  J.  Scales,  of  2,  Raymond  Buildings, 
Gray's  Inn,  W.C.,  writes :  "  Your  note 
in  this  month's  Antiquary  (December),  on 
the  recovery  of  the  altar-rails  of  Cheadle 
Church,  reminds  me  that  when  I  was  a  boy 
there  used  to  stand  on  the  lawn  at  Harewood 
Hall  (near  Cheadle)  an  old  font  which  was 
used    as    a    flower-vase.      My    aunt,    Mrs. 

a  2 
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Hutton,  who  then  occupied  the  Hall,  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  the  baptismal  font  of 
the  old  church  at  Cheadle.  If  it  is  still  in 
existence,  it  might  be  possible  to  recover  it 
for  the  church.  From  my  recollection,  I 
should  say  that  the  font  was  of  the  same  date 
as  the  altar-rails  (Stuart  period). 

"  I  believe  that  Harewood  Hall  is  not  the 
same  place  as  '  Harewood.'  " 

&        ♦  m      ♦ 

The  new  ticket  of  admission  to  the  British 
Museum  Reading  Room,  renewable  every 
six  months,  is  white,  with  a  blue  stripe  in  the 
centre  running  from  top  to  bottom.  Probably 
not  one  of  these  will  have  the  experience  of 
a  green  specimen  of  a  former  issue.  Some 
years  ago,  says  the  Daily  Chronicle,  an 
American  tourist  in  Alexandria  bought  a 
mummy  warranted  to  be  ancient  Egyptian, 
and  took  it  home  to  the  States.  One  day  he 
read  an  article  in  a  newspaper  treating  of 
"faked"  mummies.  He  decided  to  ha\e 
the  mummy  x-rayed.  There  was  no  skeleton 
inside  the  bandages.  He  hacked  the  mummy 
open  and  found — London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Egyptian  newspapers  ten  years 
old — straw,  shavings,  tissue-paper,  etc.  ;  also 
a  British  Museum  Reading  Room  ticket, 
dated  1880  ! 

Lecturing  on  November  26  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society, 
on  "  The  Church  of  Barton-le-Street,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Sculptures,"  the 
Rev.  H.  E.  Ketchley,  the  Rector,  said  that 
the  late  Mr.  Romilly  Allen  prepared  an  ex- 
haustive paper  dealing  with  the  sculptures 
at  Barton-le-Street  Church,  but  he  regretted 
to  say  that  he  left  untouched  the  ninety-two 
that  commanded  their  interest  on  that  occa- 
sion. Learned  societies  and  experts  had 
repeatedly  visited  Barton-le-Street,  and  he 
had  endeavoured  to  get  them  to  undertake 
the  careful  inspection  of  the  quaint  figures  in 
hand,  but  without  avail.  However,  the  day 
came  not  very  long  ago  when  he,  together 
with  a  keen  archaeologist,  procured  a  ladder 
and  inspected  them  leisurely,  and  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded 
to  describe  in  detail  the  various  curious 
sculptures  in  the  chancel  of  the  church 
forming  the  old  Norman  corbel  table  outside 
previous  to  the  restoration  of  the  church  in 


187 1.  Many  of  the  grotesques,  he  said,  were 
much  weathered,  but  the  majority  were  as 
sharp  and  clearly  defined  as  on  the  day  they 
left  the  sculptor's  hands.  It  was  a  matter 
for  regret  that  the  organ  had  been  placed  in 
its  present  position,  because  it  was  hiding 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  work  they  had 
in  Barton.  One  of  the  most  curious  and 
valuable  figures  in  the  whole  series  was  one 
representing  a  musician  sitting  playing  a 
fiddle,  with  his  head  leaning  on  one  side 
most  suggestively.  In  his  opinion  it  was  a 
finer  sculptured  figure  than  the  similar  one 
in  York  Minster.  In  the  nave  there  was  a 
carving  which  resembled  a  bishop's  mitre, 
but  which,  on  closer  scrutiny,  was  found  to 
be  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  two  jewels 
formed  eyes,  and  underneath,  where  the 
mitre  fitted  the  head,  was  a  round  ring  of 
double  teeth.  Referring  to  the  sculpture  of 
the  head  of  an  ass,  the  lecturer  remarked 
that  he  once  asked  a  lady  what  she  thought 
it  was,  and  she  told  him  that  it  was  the  head 
of  Charles  J.  !  Near  the  west  windows  were 
figures  that  were  evidently  contemporary 
portraits,  in  no  way  grotesque,  but  beauti- 
fully carved.  They  perhaps  represented  the 
mason,  master-masons,  and  the  parish  priest 
of  the  time,  Mr.  Ketchley,  in  conclusion, 
touched  upon  a  remarkable  Saxon  sculpture, 
near  one  of  the  church  doors,  depicting  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Holy  Child  in 
bed,  with  bearded  angels  censing.  This,  he 
observed,  was  doubly  unique,  on  account  of 
the  Mother  and  Child  being  in  bed,  and 
the  angels  being  bearded,  and  he  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  similar  sculpture  known 
at  home  or  abroad. 

♦        ♦         <fe 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  fate  of  Crosby 
Hall  is  still  uncertain.  The  directors  of  the 
Chartered  Bank  refused  to  give  the  Preser- 
vation Committee  further  time  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  money  needed ;  but  the 
London  County  Council  have  since  been 
moving  in  the  matter,  and  there  are  still 
some  small  grounds  for  hope  that  the  build- 
ing may  even  yet  be  preserved.  Various 
suggestions  have  been  made  for  acquiring 
the  Hall  with  a  view  to  taking  it  carefully 
down  and  rebuilding  it  elsewhere.  But  pro- 
posals of  this  kind  ignore  the  all-important 
fact  that  it  is  mainly  its  historical  associa- 
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tions,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  site  on 
which  it  stands,  that  make  Crosby  Hall 
worth  preserving.  On  another  site  the  re- 
edified  Hall  would  be  merely  an  architectural 
curiosity. 

&  $?  ♦ 
At  the  Royal  Institution,  Bath,  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  Mr.  T.  S.  Bush  gave  an  account  of 
further  explorations  conducted  on  Lansdown 
during  May  and  September  by  Mr.  Gerald 
Grey  and  himself.  They  discovered  a  further 
building,  and  near  it  sixty-eight  more  Roman 
coins,  including  a  silver  one  of  Julian  the 
Apostate.  Of  two  skeletons  buried  without 
coffins,  but  with  the  rock  cut  away  to  form  a 
rude  sarcophagus,  one  was  of  a  woman,  who 
was  buried  face  downwards  with  a  stone  over 
the  head — a  most  unusual  position.  The 
third  skeleton  found  was  in  a  perfect  stone 
coffin,  with  a  cover  of  stone,  in  two  parts. 
In  ihe  building  were  found  curiously  shaped 
stones,  which  were  moulds  from  metal  cast- 
ings. Some  of  these  were  most  important 
finds,  being  quite  unique,  and  Mr.  Bush 
remarked  that  he  had  been  asked  to  read 
a  paper  about  them  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries in  January,  and  to  exhibit  the  moulds. 
Mr.  Bush  also  described  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs by  Mr.  Grey,  which  were  thrown  on 
the  screen. 

#         ♦         ♦ 

In  the  course  of  an  interesting  article  on 
"The  Early  Days  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries," in  the  Builder  of  December  7,  the 
writer  remarked  :  "  It  is  pretty  to  observe,  as 
Pepys  used  to  say,  that  the  rival  plans  made 
by  Evelyn  and  Wren  for  the  rebuilding  of 
London  after  the  Great  Fire  were  carefully 
reproduced  by  the  Antiquaries.  We  know 
how  Evelyn  presented  his  plan  to  the  King 
only  a  very  few  days  after  the  fire  had 
destroyed  the  old  city,  with  its  narrow  streets 
of  houses  with  overhanging  gables,  as  a 
recommendation  to  rebuild  in  straight  lines, 
and  take  the  opportunity  to  increase  their 
width,  and  in  every  way  make  the  calamity 
a  means  of  a  vast  improvement.  Under 
date  of  September  13  he  set  down  in  his 
diary:  'I  presented  His  Majesty  with  a 
survey  of  the  ruines,  and  a  plot  for  a  new 
citty,  with  a  discourse  on  it;  whereupon 
after  dinner  His  Majesty  sent  for  me  into 
the  Queene's  bedchamber,  Her  Majesty  and 


the  Duke  onely  being  present,  they  examined 
each  particular,  and  discours'd  on  them  for 
neere  an  houre,  seeming  to  be  extreamely 
pleas'd  with  what  I  had  so  early  thought  on.' 
A  little  later  he  proposed  'to  warfe  the 
whole  river  of  Thames,  or  key,  from  the 
Temple  to  the  Tower,  as  far  as  the  fire 
destroied,  with  brick  without  piles,  both 
lasting  and  ornamental.'  There  are  really 
three  plans  shown,  the  last  indicating  the 
original  sites  of  twenty-five  of  the  old 
churches,  the  old  wall  with  its  numerous 
gates  and  the  fields  outside,  the  Tower  and 
the  one  bridge,  the  markets,  etc.  On  this 
same  sheet  is  the  plan  submitted  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  who  appears  to  have  been 
still  earlier  in  the  field,  showing  the  situation 
of  the  principal  streets,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
the  Exchange,  Guildhall,  the  Custom  House, 
and  other  public  offices,  churches,  markets, 
and  the  '  key '  by  the  river.  Though  chosen 
by  the  King  in  preference  to  that  of  Evelyn, 
it  was  only  an  approach  to  it  that  was 
ultimately  carried  out,  owing  to  innumerable 
difficulties." 

The  same  issue  of  the  Builder  contained 
some  very  effective  sketches  of  architectural 
subjects  in  Holland  and  Brittany  by  Mr.  T. 
Raffles  Davison. 

«$»       4?       *ijc» 

In  addition  to  the  find  of  ancient  remains 
between  Ramsgate  and  Broadstairs  some 
months  ago,  a  discovery  has  been  made  at 
Broadstairs.  Whilst  excavating  a  drainage 
shaft  the  workmen  came  upon  a  pit  12  feet 
deep,  12  feet  long,  and  4  feet  wide.  The 
ends  were  slightly  curved,  and  the  top  of  the 
pit  was  only  about  3  feet  below  the  present 
road  surface.  In  the  floor,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  formed  of  burnt  clay,  an  iron 
spear-head,  about  a  foot  long,  was  found. 
It  was  extensively  oxidized,  and  near  it  were 
bones  of  various  domestic  animals,  such  as 
sheep,  horses,  and  oxen.  There  was  also  a 
considerable  quantity  of  broken  pottery,  and 
one  bowl,  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  has 
been  partially  restored.  The  urns  and  vases 
are  of  a  rude  type  of  manufacture.  A  few 
pieces  are  of  special  interest,  having  a 
decoration  of  the  finger-nail  order. 

«$»       4p       <fr 

A  correspondent  of  the  Globe  says  that 
Professor   Bartoli,   who   has    been    making 
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excavations  on  the  Palatine  at  Rome,  has 
discovered  near  the  Villa  Mils  some  valuable 
frescoes  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  church 
known  to  have  existed  on  the  site,  but  which 
disappeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  church  was  founded  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  its  decoration  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  first  Christian  Emperors, 
whose  portraits  were  represented  in  it  when 
the  capital  was  transferred  to  Byzantium. 
Early  in  the  eighth  century  it  became  a 
Greek  monastery,  but  was  destroyed  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  and  its  site  for- 
gotten until  recently  discovered. 

«$»  fy  •)&» 
The  Illustrated  London  News  of  December  7 
contained  a  page  of  sketches  of  much  in- 
terest, reproduced  from  Professor  Angelo 
Mosso's  Palaces  of  Crete  and  their  Builders, 
recently  published  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin. 
They  included  porcelain  statuettes  of  female 
figures,  illustrating  the  "  wasp  waist "  and 
spreading  skirts  that,  by  a  quaint  anticipa- 
tion of  modern  developments,  were  fashion- 
able in  Crete  some  4,000  years  ago ;  various 
frescoes ;  a  woman's  seat  and  work-table ; 
a  stewpan  with  condensing  lid  to  prevent 
the  pot  boiling  over  ;  and  a  terra-cotta  right- 
foot  shoe,  showing  that  the  ancient  Cretans 
had  right  and  left  shoes. 

4?      4p      4p 

Another  interesting  portion  of  the  historic 
Crown  lands  of  the  Metropolis,  37  and  38, 
St.  James's  Place,  and  9  and  10,  Little  St. 
James's  Street,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  James's 
Palace,  is  about  to  come  into  the  market, 
and  upon  the  site  there  will  in  course  of 
time  be  erected  a  series  of  modern  buildings 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  existing  houses 
in  this  quaint  corner  of  London.  St.  James's 
Place,  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  dates 
back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Among  its  more  famous  residents 
in  days  gone  by  were  Addison  and  John 
Wilkes,  both  of  whom  had  lodgings  within 
its  precincts ;  Parnell,  the  poet ;  Bishop 
Kennett,  the  antiquary  ;  and  Mrs.  Robinson, 
the  actress.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  popular 
Member  for  Westminster,  resided  in  St. 
James's  Place,  as  did  also  the  poet  Rogers. 
A  famous  mansion  in  this  tiny  thoroughfare 
belongs  to  Earl  Spencer,  where  many  political 


gatherings  of  an  historic  nature  have  taken 
place  from  time  to  time. 

♦  ♦         ♦ 

The  Tribune  Rome  correspondent,  writing 
on  November  27,  says  :  "A  great  want,  long 
felt  by  visitors  to  Roman  antiquities  who 
have  only  a  short  time  to  give  to  their  study, 
has  been  met  by  Professor  Marcelliani.  In 
his  studio,  close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Forum,  he  has  constructed  a  really  fine 
plaster  model  of  the  five  central  regions  of 
Rome  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperors.  No  better  assistance  for  the 
tourist  in  his  efforts  to  '  orientate '  himself 
correctly  can  be  imagined.  A  careful  visit 
to  the  model  is  certain  to  correct  hasty  ideas 
gathered  in  the  course  of  a  perhaps  not  too 
attentive  perusal  of  guide-books. 

"  In  execution  the  work  is  quite  admirable, 
and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  it 
as  historically  accurate  as  possible.  Half 
an  hour's  inspection  of  the  model  should  be 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  usual 
archaeological  pilgrimage  to  the  ancient  sites 
of  the  Eternal  City.  Professor  Marcelliani 
has  devoted  twenty  months  to  its  con- 
struction." 

♦  ♦        ♦ 

The  council  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Cornwall,  in  their  eighty-sixth  annual  report, 
acknowledge  the  gift  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (as  Duke  of  Cornwall)  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  gold  coins  found  on  a  farm 
near  Liskeard  some  months  ago.  Being 
treasure-trove,  these  coins  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duchy,  but  the  Prince  has 
presented  them  to  the  museum  of  the  Insti- 
tution, after  suitably  rewarding  the  finder. 

♦■♦.'♦ 
The  Archaeological  Society  of  St.  Malo  has 
issued  an  appeal  for  funds  for  the  restoration 
of  St.  Ninian's  Chapel  at  Roscoff,  which 
commemorates  the  landing  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  in  France.  This  historic  building 
is  now  utterly  dilapidated,  and  has  recently 
been  the  subject  of  some  discussion  in  the 
Scottish  Press,  thanks  to  the  protest  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  Mr.  William  Guthrie. 

While  engaged  early  in  November  on  ex- 
cavating for  the  new  coast  line  from  Blanken- 
berghe  to  Heyst,  west  of  Bruges,  the 
labourers  found  at  a  depth  of  20  feet  the 
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bones  of  a  mammoth,  including  two  immense 
teeth.  They  have  been  passed  on  to  the 
head  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
Brussels  for  examination. 


€be  duern0  of  3ngle0ep. 

By  Professor  Edward  Anwyl,  M.A. 

NE  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  of 
prehistoric  archaeology  in  the  island 
of  Anglesey  is  the  survival,  even 
into  Roman  times,  and  possibly 
later,  of  primitive  types  of  dwellings  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  Bronze  Age,  and  which 
might  by  their  primitiveness  be  in  harmony 
even  with  the  Neolithic  period.  These  hut- 
dwellings  are  known  to  have  been  occupied 
in  Roman  times  by  the  "  Samian"  ware  found 
in  them,  as  well  as  by  the  occasional  discovery 
of  Roman  coins  of  the  first  and  second 
centuries  in  connexion  with  domestic  imple- 
ments. These  huts  consisted  of  a  low  wall, 
circular  in  form,  roofed  with  turf  or  rushes, 
supported  on  horizontal  poles.  Not  a  trace 
has  been  found  in  them  of  Roman  roofing 
tiles  or  slates,  such  as  have  been  found,  for 
example,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Breese  in  his  excava- 
tion of  Llidiart  Ysbytty  near  Portmadoc, 
Carnarvonshire.  The  fare,  too,  of  the  occu- 
pants of  some  of  these  huts  that  were  exca- 
vated by  the  Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley  was  of  a 
primitive  kind,  as  was  indicated  by  a  heap 
of  shell-fish  remains  in  one  of  the  huts.  Yet 
the  community  was  undoubtedly  agricultural, 
as  implements  were  found  which  were  clearly 
used  for  grinding  corn,  though  some  of  these 
implements  were  of  a  primitive  type. 

The  community  was  not,  however,  merely 
agricultural,  for  the  existence  of  hard  stone 
mortars  fixed  in  the  floors  of  some  of  the 
huts,  and  fragments  of  quartz  from  veins  of 
copper,  suggest  that  the  staple  industry  was 
the  working  of  copper  and  the  casting  of 
bronze  implements.  Certain  bronze  imple- 
ments that  were  found  near  the  hut-dwellings 
of  Holyhead  Mountain,  and  a  mould  for 
casting  bronze  implements  that  was  found 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  spot,  show  that 
the  industry  in   question   flourished  in  the 


period  of  typical  Bronze  Age  forms,  though 
not,  indeed,  the  earliest;  and  the  question 
arises,  How  late  did  true  Bronze  Age  imple- 
ments persist  in  Britain,  and  how  early  was 
the  quern  in  any  form  of  it  introduced  ? 

In  his  valuable  catalogue  of  the  Bronze 
Age  remains  in  the  British  Museum,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Read  says  (p.  34)  that  the  quern  or 
hand-mill  is  generally  held  to  have  been 
introduced  about  the  Christian  Era.  It  is 
noticeable  that  among  the  Bronze  Age  re- 
mains in  the  British  Museum  there  appears 
to  be  no  specimen  of  a  quern,  but  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  remains  of  the  Early  Iron 
Age  there  is  a  reference  (p.  127)  to  the  find- 
ing of  a  large  number  of  well-made  stone 
querns  in  the  Glastonbury  Marsh  village,  and 
also  at  Hunsbury.  Of  the  latter,  no  less  than 
150  quern  stones  of  grit  are  said  to  have 
been  found  {British  Museum  Catalogue  of 
Early  Iron  Age,  p.  130)  in  the  form  of  trun- 
cated cones,  well  made  with  sockets  for  a 
single  handle.  These  are  clearly  querns  of 
a  developed  type,  and  the  question  naturally 
arises  whether,  even  in  the  Bronze  Age  in 
Britain,  there  may  not  have  been  in  use 
querns  of  a  more  rudimentary  type,  like  those 
found  in  Anglesey.  It  is  certain  that  cereals 
were  grown  in  Britain  during  the  Bronze 
Age,  and  is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  some  kind  of  instrument  existed 
for  grinding  the  corn  that  was  grown  ? 

The  following  is  the  information  which  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  gather  as  to  the  pre- 
historic querns  found  in  Anglesey.  Perhaps 
readers  of  the  Antiquary  may  be  able  to 
contribute  some  information  as  to  the  early 
history  of  the  grinding  of  corn  in  Britain. 
The  list  of  discoveries  made  in  Anglesey 
will  be  given  in  order  as  follows  : 

1.  In  the  Archceologia  Camorensis,  the 
journal  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Society,  for  1852,  p.  209,  a  paper  appears 
on  the  remains  at  Tanbenycefn,  Llanidan, 
Anglesey,  in  which  the  following  passage  is 
quoted  from  Rowland's  Mona  Antigua  (2nd 
edit.,  1776,  p.  89)-:  "Near  this  last-men- 
tioned place,  on  the  side  of  the  River  Braint, 
and  also  on  another  spot  of  ground  hard  by, 
there  are  two  large  quadrangles  lying  almost 
contiguous  on  one  side."  The  writer  says 
that  about  eight  years  before  one  of  the 
quadrangles  of  Tanbenycefn  was  entirely  re- 
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moved,  and  the  stones  composing  the  outer 
wall  and  circular  stone  foundations  (two  in 
number)  within  it  were  carried  away  to  fill 
up  a  quarry.  The  writer  further  says  :  "As 
far  as  I  can  learn  from  persons  who  worked 
at  this  clearing,  numbers  of  hollowed  stones 
like  mortars  were  found  there,  of  which  I 
have  seen  several — indeed,  one  or  two  have 
come  into  my  possession ;  and  also  in  a 
hedge  running  across  one  end  of  the  enclosure 
was  found  a  vessel  (I  am  not  sure  whether  of 
metal  or  earthen)  containing  Roman  coins, 
many  of  which,  I  understand,  are  still  in  the 
possession  of  individuals  in  the  county.  Some 
of  them  I  have  procured — viz.,  a  medal  of  the 
Empress  Lucilla  in  good  preservation,  one 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  one  of  Carausius. 
Several  querns,  also  of  good  workmanship, 
have  been  dug  up  at  this  spot."  In  the 
same  article  the  writer  says  of  a  further  ex- 
cavation in  the  same  plot  of  ground  :  "  The 
first  thing  worthy  of  observation  which  came 
to  view  was  a  kind  of  tank  lined  with  fiat 
stones  containing  cockle-shells  in  an  un- 
opened state,  its  length  3^  feet.  .  .  .  Several 
pieces  of  pottery,  apparently  Roman,  were 
dug  up  ;  also  an  upper  and  nether  millstone 
lying  within  one  of  the  circular  foundations, 
and,  as  might  be  inferred,  in  the  position 
in  which  they  were  last  used.  .  .  .  Great 
numbers  of  querns  are  constantly  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  large  concave  stones 
of  a  squared  form,  with  convex  stones  which 
fit  on  them,  apparently  a  ruder  contrivance 
than  the  quern  for  bruising  grain  or  other 
substances."  Here  in  Roman  times  we  seem 
to  have  a  quern  of  a  fully  developed  form 
used  along  with  "  Roman  "  pottery. 

2.  In  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  for  i860, 
p.  376,  in  the  description  of  the  temporary 
museum  of  the  meeting  of  the  association  at 
Bangor  in  that  year,  there  is  a  reference  to 
a  quern  with  an  ornamental  pattern  found 
in  an  old  quarry  at  Blochty,  near  Llanidan, 
Anglesey,  with  several  skulls  and  other  human 
bones.  This  is  clearly  not  one  of  the  primitive 
forms  of  the  quern. 

3.  Ibid.  A  quern  was  exhibited  with  plain 
mouldings  from  the  same  place. 

4.  In  the  same  museum  was  shown  a  quern 
from  one  of  the  huts  at  Tanbenycefn. 

5.  There  was  also  exhibited  a  quern  found 
in  1857  at  Tantwr,  near  Rhuddgaer,  in  the 


south-west  corner  of  Anglesey,  a  locality 
where  Roman  remains  have  been  found. 
This  quern  shows  on  the  underside  the 
process  by  which  it  was  kept  steady  during 
the  grinding  of  the  corn. 

6.  Ibid.  A  quern  found  in  a  wall  in  the 
land  of  Tyddynprior,  near  Tanbenycefn. 

7.  Ibid.  A  large  flat  upper  stone  of  a  quern 
found  at  Treifan  land,  near  the  River  Braint, 
above  Trefwry  in  Anglesey. 

8.  Ibid.  A  large  oblong  stone  (granite) 
with  concave  surface,  fitting  a  smaller  stone 
of  convex  surface,  which  acts  as  a  rubber. 
These  two  stones  were  found  close  together 
in  the  land  of  Treifan. 

All  these  querns  were  exhibited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Wynn  Williams,  of  Menaifron,  who 
contributed  to  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis 
most  valuable  articles  on  the  antiquities  of 
Anglesey.  The  last -mentioned  specimen 
attracted  the  attention  of  Professor  Babing- 
ton,  of  Cambridge,  who  wrote  a  letter  on 
the  subject  to  the  editor  of  the  Archceologia 
Cambrensis  (Arch.  Camb.,  1861,  p.  245), 
in  which  he  says  that  he  had  recently  ob- 
tained a  similar  instrument,  though  of  much 
ruder  manufacture,  for  the  museum  of  the 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.  Speaking 
of  the  Treifan  specimen,  he  says :  "  Perhaps 
they  did  not  attract  so  much  attention  at 
that  meeting  as  their  interest,  variety,  and 
great  antiquity  deserved.  It  seems  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  they  form  the 
most  primitive  implement  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cereal  food."  A  somewhat  similar 
object,  Professor  Babington  says,  is  described 
by  Dr.  Wilde  (Catalogue  of  Antiquities  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
p.  104),  as  being  formed  "  of  a  flat  stone, 
slightly  hollowed  upon  the  upper  surface,  so 
as  to  hold  the  parched  grain,  and  a  convex 
rubber  which  was  passed  backwards  and 
forwards  by  the  hand,  and  thus  crushed  the 
corn  into  meal."  Professor  Babington  further 
said  that  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  possessed 
four  or  five  of  these  substitutes  for  a  mill,  all 
apparently  much  more  rude  than  that  figured 
in  the  Archozologia  Cambrensis,  which  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  latest  of  its  class.  The  pair 
of  stones  discovered  in  the  fens  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire showed  no  attempt  at  finish,  and 
was  in  all  respects  exceedingly  rude,  although 
apparently  well  fitted  to  perform  the  service 
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required  of  it.  He  believed  that  the  pair 
found  in  Anglesey  and  those  met  with  in 
Cambridgeshire  were  the  only  examples  of 
grain-crushers  of  this  type  that  have  been 
noticed  in  Great  Britain. 

In  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  for  1862, 
p.  157,  there  is  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  W. 
Wynn  Williams  on  "Ancient  Grain-Crushers," 
in  which  he  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  River 
Braint  specimen  as  follows :  Lower  or  con- 
cave stone :  length,  1  foot  7  inches ;  breadth, 
1  foot  1  inch ;  thickness,  8  inches.  Convex 
upper  stone  :  length,  1  foot  4^  inches ;  ex- 
treme breadth,  i\ inches;  thickness,  3 J  inches. 
He  further  says :  "  This  latter,  which  may 
properly  be  called  a  muller,  is  carefully 
tapered,  and  both  ends  are  exactly  alike. 
.  .  .  This  is  the  only  perfect  specimen  of 
these  old  grain-crushers  that  I  have  ever  met 
with.  I  have,  however,  sixteen  fragments  of 
the  lower  stones,  and  eleven  of  the  rubbers 
or  mullers,  some  belonging  to  instruments  of 
a  larger  size  than  that  which  was  shown  at 
Bangor.  Upon  one  of  the  portions  of  a 
lower  stone  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
cave surface  upon  which  the  muller  worked, 
a  small  shallow  cavity,  5  inches  at  its  greatest 
width,  which  appears  to  have  been  intended 
to  receive  the  flour.  ...  I  am  disposed  to 
consider  the  simple  stone  mortars,  which  are 
rude  in  execution,  as  having  been  the  first 
instruments  used  for  pounding  grain.  Several 
of  these,  found  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
parishes,  are  in  my  possession,  the  largest 
about  1  foot,  the  smallest  2  inches,  in 
diameter,  and  of  every  intermediate  size." 

9.  In  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  fox  1868, 
p.  385,  there  is  an  article  by  the  late  Hon. 
William  Owen  Stanley,  M.P.,  entitled  "On  the 
Remains  of  Ancient  Circular  Habitations  in 
Holyhead  Island,  called  Cyttiau'r  Gwyddelod 
{i.e.,  Irishmen's  Huts),  at  Ty  Mawr,  on  the 
South -West  Side  of  Holyhead  Mountain." 
Some  grain-crushers  which  were  found  by 
Mr.  Stanley  are  described  by  Mr.  Albert 
Way  in  the  Archczologia  Cambrensis  for  the 
same  year,  p.  401,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Notices  of  Relics  found  in  and  near  Ancient 
Circular  Habitations  explored  by  the  Hon. 
W.  O.  Stanley,  M.P."  The  specimens  found 
are  described  as  follows  : 

(a)  A  primitive  stone  appliance  for  tritu- 
rating grain.      Possibly  millstone -grit  from 
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Bodorgan  (Anglesey).  This  is  i8£  by 
13^  inches,  the  greatest  thickness  being 
about  5  inches.  The  upper  surface  was 
considerably  hollowed  in  the  course  of 
grinding. 

(b)  An  oval  rubber  measuring  12  inches 
by  5  inches.  Flat  on  one  face  and  convex 
on  the  other. 

(c)  A  second  similar  "runner"  or  grind- 
ing-stone  of  granite,  measuring  9J  inches  by 
3|  inches  was  subsequently  found.  Referring 
to  this  type  of  implement,  Mr.  Way  says : 
"  This  is  an  implement  of  extreme  antiquity. 
Another  similar  grain-crusher  was  found  in  a 
wall  in  the  land  of  Treifan  near  the  River 
Braint  in  Anglesey."  He  further  says : 
"  Some  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
Swiss  lake-dwellings."  In  the  same  article 
it  is  stated  that,  in  1862,  Mr.  Stanley  found 
other  remains  of  querns.  A  portion  of  the 
lower  stone  of  a  quern  of  millstone-grit  was 
found  at  a  place  called  Glanrafon.  Its 
diameter  in  its  perfect  state  was  16  inches. 
The  top  of  this  stone  was  convex. 

During  these  and  other  excavations  in 
Anglesey  there  have  been  found  other 
objects  more  like  pestles  and  mortars,  which 
were  clearly  used  for  grinding  or  pounding. 
They  are  hard  and  ponderous,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  were  used,  not  for 
pounding  corn,  but  ore.  On  Holyhead 
Mountain  there  was  found  a  four-sided 
mortar  at  Penybonc,  where  a  cist  enclosing 
urns  and  a  jet  necklace  were  found ;  and  in 
1866  there  was  found  in  an  adjacent  field  a 
heavy  cylindrical  muller  or  grinding-stone  of 
trap.  In  the  Archaologia  Cambrensis  for  1871, 
p.  62,  it  is  said  that  at  Caerleb,  in  Anglesey, 
a  Romano-British  village,  a  mortar  had  been 
let  into  the  floor  of  a  British  hut.  It  is 
also  stated  in  the  same  article  that  a  stone 
basin  somewhat  deeper  than  the  Caerleb 
example  was  full  of  cockle-shells  when  dis- 
covered on  a  farm  near  Llanddaniel,  in 
Anglesey. 

10.  In  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  for  1874, 
p.  16,  there  is  an  account  of  the  discovery  ot 
ancient  hut  remains,  many  of  the  quern 
stones  from  which  were  removed  to  Henblas. 
No  description  of  these  is  given. 

1 1.  In  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  for  1878, 
p.  32,  the  late  Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley,  M.P.,  gave 
an  account  of  further  excavations  made  by 
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him  on  Holyhead  Island  in  1875,  at  Porth 
Dafarch.  In  the  course  of  these  a  hut- 
circle  was  discovered,  and  within  this  a 
quern  supported  on  a  pedestal  of  stones. 
Within  this  quern  was  found  a  fragment  of 
ornamental  Samian  pottery.  This  seems  to 
indicate  some  occupation  of  the  spot  in 
Roman  times. 

1 2.  In  the  same  volume  of  the  Archceologia 
Cambrensis,  p.  134,  Mr.  Stanley  gave  a  further 
account  of  excavations  made  by  him  at  Ynys 
Lyrad,  a  place  on  the  mainland  of  Anglesey, 
in  Llanynghenedl  parish.  Here  the  arrange- 
ment and  size  of  the  huts  proved  to  be 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  Ty  Mawr.  Here, 
again,  there  was  a  stone  basin  sunk  in  the 
ground  of  the  hut  floor,  and  large  pounding- 
stones  were  also  found. 

13.  Nor  were  the  foregoing  the  only  speci- 
mens, for  in  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  for 
1867,  p.  281,  we  are  told  that  a  quern  from 
the  Romano-British  village  of  Porthamel  was 
found  built  into  a  wall  over  a  doorway. 

14.  In  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  for 
1892,  in  a  paper  on  his  researches  into  the 
Plasbach  remains  near  Cerrigceinwen,  Angle- 
sey, Mr.  J.  E.  Griffith,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  of 
Bangor  (the  author  of  The  Cromlechs  of 
Anglesey  and  Carnarvonshire),  found  half  a 
saddle-quern,  three  whole  mullers,  and  four 
broken  mullers. 

It  would  be  a  great  service  to  archaeology 
if  these  various  specimens  could  be  studied 
by  the  comparative  method,  so  as  to  classify 
them  in  the  order  of  their  development  and 
their  affinities  to  types  found  elsewhere 
Such  a  study  as  this,  too,  would  help  to 
throw  valuable  light  on  the  difficult  question 
of  the  date  of  the  Anglesey  and  other  hut- 
circles  of  Wales,  whose  association  with 
remains  of  the  late  Celtic  and  Roman 
periods,  side  by  side  with  their  very  un- 
Roman  character,  give  rise  to  questions  of 
no  small  difficulty.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Antiquary  may  be  able  to 
throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  history  of  this 
phase  of  civilization  in  Britain. 


C6e  bosses  in  Hilton  abfcep, 
Dorset. 

By  the  Rev.  Herbert  Pentin,   M.A.,  Vicar, 
with  Illustrations  by  R.  G.  Brocklehurst. 


HE  bosses,  or  keystones  in  the  vault- 
ing, of  a  great  church  are  usually 
unnoticed  by  the  ordinary  visitor, 
as  his  attention  is  claimed,  during 
a  cursory  visit,  by  the  outstanding  features  of 
interest.  But  to  the  leisured,  who  are  able 
to  ponder  over  the  minutiae  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  the  carved  bosses  of  a  church 
often  present  a  wonderful  field  for  fasci- 
nating speculation  in  the  realms  of  hagiology, 
heraldry,  and  symbolism.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  no  small  proportion  of  these  pieces 
of  sculpture  record  mere  fancies  evolved  from 
the  brain  of  the  artist,  and  any  attempts  to 
unravel  the  meaning  of  such  mystical  designs 
are  hazardous.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
of  these  quaint  and  beautiful  carvings  in  the 
arched  roofs  of  our  churches  were  executed 
for  a  definite  reason  and  have  a  definite 
meaning. 

It  is  to  record  some  of  the  hazardous 
speculations,  and,  more  particularly,  some 
of  the  definite  meanings  of  the  unusually 
fine  bosses  in  one  of  the  three  great  minsters 
of  Dorset — Milton  Abbey — that  this  paper  is 
written. 

Choir  and  Presbytery. — In  the  vaulting  of 
the  choir  and  presbytery  of  the  church,  three 
of  the  seven  keystones  are  of  leaves,  a  con- 
ventional design  needing  no  further  remark. 
But  the  remaining  four  are  of  more  interest. 
One  shows  a  bearded  man,  with  bare  feet 
and  loose  short  garment,  holding  an  orb  in 
his  left  hand.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  represents  either  the  Christ  or  St.  John 
Baptist ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  argue  against 
either  of  these  identifications.  Another  boss 
presents  a  remarkably  well-executed,  giant- 
like face  with  wrinkled  brow,  closed  eyes, 
and  open  mouth  showing  three  teeth.  This 
somewhat  gruesome  yet  striking  head  has 
been  regarded  as  a  portrayal  of  Goliath  of 
Gath.  It  may  be  so,  or  it  may  not.  The 
boss  of  the  full-length  Archbishop,  clad  in 
pontificalia,  in  the  act  of  blessing  and  hold- 
ing his  archiepiscopal  cross-staff  in  his  left 
hand,  has,  not  unnaturally,  been  identified 
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with  St.  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
through  whose  influence,  in  part,  the  Col- 
legiate Church  of  Milton  (founded  by  King 
Athelstan  in  or  about  the  year  938)  was  con- 
verted into  a  Benedictine  Abbey  in  964. 
Dunstan  was  also  instrumental  in  adding 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Michael  to  the  already 
existing  dedications  of  the  church — St.  Samp- 
son and  St.  Branwalader.  His  policy  was  to 
weaken  dedications  to  "local"  saints  by  super- 
imposing those  well  known  to  the  Churches  of 
the  East  and  West.  But  against  the  attractive 
identification  of  this  archiepiscopal  boss  with 
Dunstan  there  is  the  fact  that  the  saint  is 
usually  represented  in  ecclesiastical  art  with 


man  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  or  Sampson,  the 
premier  patron-saint  of  Milton  Abbey.*  The 
Celtic  saint's  name,  in  these  days,  is  popu- 
larly spelt  with  a  "  p  " — Sampson — although 
at  the  Council  of  Paris  in  557  he  signed  his 
name  "  Samson,"  with  this  touching  formula  : 
"  I,  bishop  and  sinner,  have  placed  here  my 
signature."  There  is,  however,  no  record 
in  the  saint's  history  of  any  encounter  with 
a  lion,t  and  he  is  usually  represented  in 
sculpture  with  a  dove — an  allusion  to  the 
Heavenly  Dove  that  descended  visibly  and 
rested  on  his  shoulder  when  Archbishop 
Dubric  ordained  him  deacon  and  priest,  and 
consecrated  him  a  Bishop.     The  boss  show- 
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some  emblem  which  marks  him  as  a  canonized 
Archbishop.  The  remaining  boss,  composed 
of  two  serpents  with  remarkable  heads,  each 
biting  the  other's  body,  appears  again  in  the 
north  aisle.  Its  symbolic  meaning  is  elusive. 
South  Aisle.  —  Hutchins*  identifies  the 
man  riding  on  a  lion,  shown  on  the  first 
boss,  with  "  Sampson."  The  lion's  head  is 
strained  round  by  the  rider,  and  the  lion's 
tail  is  very  much  emphasized.  One  wonders 
whether  Hutchins  meant  Samson,  the  strong 

*  Hutchins,  the  Dorset  County  historian,  lived  for 
six  years  at  Milton,  and  served  as  curate  of  the  Abbey 
and  assistant  master  of  the  Grammar  School ;  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
bosses  of  the  church.  He  mentions  about  half  of 
them  only,  and  dismisses  these  in  a  few  words. 


ing  the  "  eagle," \  or  dove,  holding  in  its  beak 
a  scroll  on  which  its  claws  rest,  calls  for  no 
particular  remark.  The  eagle,  of  course,  is 
a  well-known  emblem  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 

*  Athelstan  possibly  found  a  Celtic  sanctuary  at 
Milton  dedicated  to  St.  Sampson  and  St.  Branwa- 
lader, and  retained  the  dedications  for  his  new 
minster  in  order  to  conciliate  the  vanquished  race. 
Such  a  graceful  act  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  King's  imperial  maxim  :  "  Gloriosus  regent  facere 
quam  regem  esse." 

t  Sampson  encountered  "a  horned  and  hairy 
witch,"  "a  serpent  of  prodigious  size,"  etc.,  but  no 
lion.  (See  W.  Done  Bushell's  St.  Samson  of  Dol ; 
also  Abbe  Duine's  lectures  on  St.  Samson,  delivered 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Dol,  and  Baring-Gould's  article  in 
The  Lives  of  the  Saints.) 

\  Hutchins. 
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and  a  dove  with  a  scroll  also  finds  a  place  in 
some  representations  of  the  beloved  disciple. 
The  boss  with  the  lion  and  the  serpents  is 
a  curious  one.  The  lion,  apparently,  pos- 
sesses a  man's  head,  reversed,  which  on 
either  side  is  being  attacked  by  a  serpent. 
Hutchins  regarded  these  serpents  as  "scrolls." 
The  next  boss  shows  a  seated  angel  holding 
an  unmistakable  scroll  in  his  hands. 

North  Aisle. — The  mitred  ecclesiastic,  with 
pastoral  staff  in  his  left  hand  and  three  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  raised  in  blessing,  represents 
a  bishop  (unidentified),  and  not  a  mitred 
abbot.  Abbots  are  usually  represented  in 
ancient  sculpture  with  their  pastoral  staff  in 


thrust  into  the  mouth  of  a  serpent.  As  one 
of  the  four  dedications  of  Milton  Abbey  is  to 
St.  Michael,  this  boss  may  quite  well  repre- 
sent the  warrior-archangel.  The  remaining 
boss  presents  a  head  with  open  mouth,  out 
of  each  side  whereof  issues  foliage.  The 
large  cap  on  the  head  is  suggestive  of  the 
p ileus  worn  by  Doctors  of  Divinity  (Sacra? 
Theologian  Professores). 

South  Transept. — The  boss  showing  the 
five  wounds  of  Christ — the  nailmarks  in  the 
hands  and  feet  and  the  heart  pierced  with 
a  spear — is  not  an  unusual  one,  as  this  device 
found-  favour  in  mediaeval  times.  The  next 
two    bosses    are    heraldic,    containing    the 
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their  right  hand — not  in  their  left,  as  is  the 
case  with  bishops.  The  boss  with  a  king, 
holding  in  each  hand  a  leafy  branch  above 
his  head,  has  been  regarded  as  a  tribute  to 
Athelstan  ;  and  the  leafy  branches  have  been 
explained  as  a  victor's  badge — Athelstan 
having  founded  his  church  at  Milton  after 
his  decisive  victory  at  Brunanburh.  On  the 
other  hand,  putting  the  branches  aside,  the 
king's  head  is  not  unlike  the  conventional 
representation  of  Edward  II.,  in  whose  reign 
the  building  of  the  present  Abbey  com- 
menced. The  next  boss  shows  traces  of  red 
and  blue  colouring.  It  portrays  an  angel 
holding  a  shield  in  his  left  hand  and  a  spear 
in  his  right,  the  point  of  the  spear  being 


"  charges "  of  the  arms  of  Athelstan  (per 
saltire  gules  and  azure,  a  cross  botone  on 
a  mound  crowned  or),  and  of  the  arms  of 
Milton  Abbey  (sable,  three  baskets  replenished 
with  three  loaves  of  bread  argent).  To  give 
a  Saxon  king  a  coat  of  arms  is  a  fairly  common 
anachronism.  The  baskets  of  bread  in  the 
Abbey  shield  are  usually  regarded  as  a  symbol 
of  the  bounty  of  the  monks  to  the  poor.  The 
"T"  and  "  VV"  in  the  next  two  bosses  are  the 
initials  of  Thomas  (Langton,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, and  of  Winchester)  and  William  (de 
Middleton,  Abbot  of  Milton),  who  beautified 
this  transept,  and  whose  more  elaborate  bosses 
appear  in  the  north  transept,  under  which 
heading  they  are  mentioned  a  few  lines  later. 
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The  king  and  the  queen  on  the  two  other 
bosses  may  be  meant  to  represent  Edward  III. 
and  his  wife  Philippa  of  Hainault,  in  whose 
reign  the  south  transept  was  in  process  of 
building. 


elaborate  vaulting  of  his  beautiful  chantry 
in  Winchester  Cathedral  contains  his  own 
rebus  and  that  of  his  prior,  and  two  rebuses 
of  his  see  (Win-ton).  Langton  seems  to  have 
imparted  his  enthusiasm  for  the  rebus  to  his 
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North  Transept. — This  Perpendicular  tran- 
sept was  the  last  portion  of  the  Abbey  to  be 
built.  The  rest  of  the  building  is  in  the 
earlier  and  later  Decorated  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. The  north  transept  was  erected  by 
the  penultimate  Abbot  of  Milton,  William  de 


friend  at  Milton,  as  William  de  Middleton, 
alone  of  the  Milton  abbots,  uses  this  "merry 
jest  in  stone,"  and  uses  it  frequently.  The 
boss  in  the  north  transept  of  the  Abbey  shows 
his  monogram  "  W.  M."  and  a  staff  piercing 
the  middle  of  a  tun,  or  barrel.     In  the  south 
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Middleton  (148 1-1525),  assisted  by  Thomas 
Langton, *  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (1485-1493) 
and  of  Winchester  (1493-1501).  Bishop 
Langton   was   a  lover   of  the   rebus.     The 

*  Bishop  Langton 's  arms  (argent,  on  a  cross 
quarterly  gules  and  azure  five  roses  of  the  first) 
appear  in  the  monastic  house  at  Milton  on  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  Great  Hall,  built  in  1498  by  Abbot 
William  de  Middleton. 


aisle,  on  the  north  wall,  a  wind-aw*//  and  a 
tun  represents  another  form  of  the  Abbot's 
rebus.  The  other  two  bosses  in  the  north 
transept  pertain  to  Bishop  Thomas  Langton  : 
on  one  is  his  monogram  "T.  L.,"  on  the 
other  is  his  mitred  head,  gilded.  It  is  notice- 
able that  his  mitre  is  of  more  elaborate  design 
than  the  triangular  mitres  on  the  earlier  bosses 
in  the  church. 
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The  keystones  of  the  vaulting  of  the  beau- 
tiful "crossing"  contain  shields,  with  painted, 
not  sculptured,  coats  of  arms  of  Athelstan, 
Milton  Abbey,  Cerne  Abbey  (azure,  a  cross 
engrailed  between  four  lilies  argent),  the 
families  of  Bingham,  Coker,  Latimer,  Morton, 
and  other  benefactors  to  the  Abbey. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  even  when  all 
hazardous  speculations  are  put  on  one  side, 
a  good  deal  of  the  positive  history  of  a 
church  may  sometimes  be  read  in  its  ancient 
bosses,  and  their  contemplation  is  found  to 
lead  bewitchingly  into  unfamiliar  bypaths 
yielding  unexpected  pleasures. 


€arlp  Settlements  bp  tfje 
Eenttef)  S£ar0be0, 

By  George   Payne,   F.S.A. 


RS^'URING  the  compilation  of  my 
Archceological  Survey  of  Kent  pub- 
lished   by    the    Society  of   Anti- 


IL 

UMSA     lished    by    the    Society 

quaries  in  1889,  it  became  necessary 
for  me  to  identify,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
actual  sites  of  the  various  discoveries  therein 
recorded.  This  took  many  years  to  accom- 
plish, but  during  my  investigations  I  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  proximity  of  a 
large  number  of  them  to  the  marshes. 
Having  kept  my  own  copy  of  the  Survey 
up  to  date,  the  same  facts  continue  to  present 
themselves,  and  at  this  distance  of  time 
demand  further  consideration.  Our  famili- 
arity with  the  face  of  the  country  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day  is,  perhaps,  apt  to  make  us 
forget  that  it  was  somewhat  different  two  or 
three  thousand  years  ago,  more  especially 
those  districts  which  are  acted  upon  by  tidal 
rivers,  such  as  the  Thames,  the  Medway,  and 
the  Swale.  Before  the  days  of  sea-walls  these 
rivers  spread  over  a  far  wider  area  than  they 
do  to-day — how  far  can  only  be  fully  realized 
by  calling  to  mind  the  vast  acreage  of  marsh- 
land with  which  we  are  acquainted.  If  we 
picture  this  being  more  or  less  submerged 
by  every  tide,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  under- 
stand to  what  extent  the  country  fringing  the 
marshes  was  influenced  thereby.  The  casual 
observer  has  no  conception  of  the  rapidity 


with  which  silt  accumulates,  nor  of  its  great 
depth.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  branch 
line  of  the  North  Kent  Railway  was  con- 
structed between  Strood  and  Chatham 
Central  Station,  I  saw  the  excavations  for 
one  of  the  arches  which  spans  the  road  along 
the  Common  at  Rochester,  where  the  work- 
men had  to  cut  through  29  feet  of 
alluvium  before  a  proper  foundation  was 
obtained,  the  remainder  of  the  line  having 
to  be  built  upon  piles.  In  the  marshes  of 
the  Medway,  below  the  village  of  Upchurch, 
we  have  found,  during  our  continuous 
researches  in  this  locality,  that  from  7  to 
9  feet  of  silt  has  accumulated  over  the 
site  of  the  extensive  Roman  potteries  which 
occupied  such  a  vast  area  of  land  between 
Otterham  Quay  and  Chitney.  In  short,  the 
deposit  of  silt  is  so  great  in  all  the  creeks  of 
the  three  rivers  we  have  mentioned  in  this 
part  of  Kent  that  it  forms  a  serious  barrier 
to  navigation.  Our  waterways  have  played 
a  very  important  part  in  connexion  with  the 
early  history  of  the  county ;  in  fact,  they  were 
the  only  open  lines  of  communication  when 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  covered 
with  forests,  dense  underwood,  and  scrub. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  all  incoming 
tribes  from  first  to  last  came  to  us  by  water, 
and  through  its  agency  they  were  enabled  to 
penetrate  districts  that  were  otherwise  un- 
approachable. The  banks  of  our  rivers 
assuredly  presented  to  them  many  desirable 
places  for  settlement,  all  else  being  at  hand 
to  administer  to  their  wants  in  daily  life. 
The  whereabouts  of  these  settlements  we 
may  never  know,  as  such  information  comes 
to  us  only  by  chance  when  land  is  opened  up 
for  commercial  purposes.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
one  thing  remains  to  this  day,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  uncertainty — namely,  their 
trackways  through  the  primeval  forest.  The 
forest  has  gone,  but  the  old  ways  may  be 
detected  by  their  serpentine  course,  which, 
as  they  wind  over  the  hills,  are  worn  to  a 
great  depth  by  the  rain-wash  of  many  cen- 
turies. If  these  ways  are  followed  from  end 
to  end,  as  they  should  be  to  be  properly 
understood,  they  will  all  be  found  to  lead, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  great  British  track- 
way now  called  the  "  Pilgrim  Road,"  which 
runs  at  the  base  of  the  "  Backbone  of  Kent," 
and  on  the  other  to  the  marshes.     Here  we 
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have,  then,  direct  communication  between  the 
vast  "  Forest  of  Andred,"  which  covered  the 
Wealden  area,  and  the  seaboard  towards 
the  north-east.  When  traversing  these  time- 
honoured  tracks,  on  horseback  or  on  foot, 
at  intervals  throughout  my  life,  I  pictured  to 
myself  the  swarms  of  shifting  tribes  with 
their  women  and  children  and  cattle,  traders 
with  pack-horses  laden  with  merchandise, 
bronze-workers  with  their  hoards  of  glistening 
celts,  spear-heads,  daggers  and  swords,  that 
must  have  passed  along  them  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  to  be  followed  later 
on  by  the  conquering  hosts  of  the  Roman 
legions,  and  later  still  by  the  various  Teutonic 
tribes,  whose  names  the  hamlets  and  villages 
along  the  routes  bear  to  this  day.  Having 
brought  these  countless  myriads  of  people 
into  touch  with  the  interior  by  means  of  the 
trackways,  we  will  now  see  what  evidence 
there  is  of  their  settlements  by  the  marshes. 

Commencing  at  Faversham,  we  find  that 
this  ancient  town  sprang  up  at  the  head  of  an 
important  creek,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  East 
Swale,  while  its  High  Street  forms  part  of 
that  very  early  way  known  as  the  "  Lower 
Road,"  which  I  long  ago,  in  my  Collectanea 
Canti'ana,  assigned  to  the  pre- Roman  period. 
The  more  modern  portion  of  the  town  has 
continued  to  favour  this  road  rather  than  the 
great  Roman  Via,  which  is  about  half  a  mile 
distant,  towards  the  south.  The  fields 
between  Faversham  and  the  marshes  have 
yielded  a  rich  store  of  British,  Roman  and 
Anglo-Saxon  remains,  which,  alas !  have 
found  their  way  into  a  dozen  different  hands. 
Fortunately,  some  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  others  have  at  last  found  their  way  to 
the  Canterbury  Museum  through  the  liberality 
and  public  spirit  of  my  colleague  Mr.  Bennett 
Goldney,  F.S.A.  Ore  and  Luddenham, 
where  a  Roman  cemetery  and  foundations  of 
buildings  were  respectively  brought  to  light, 
are  both  on  the  verge  of  the  marshes. 

Davington,  which  also  furnished  a  Roman 
cemetery,  is  contiguous  to  Faversham,  and 
upon  the  "  Lower  Road."  The  churches 
of  the  four  places  already  mentioned  are  of 
Norman  foundation,  testifying  beyond  all 
dispute  to  the  continuity  of  the  settlements. 

Teynham,  our  next  point,  has  been  some- 
what disappointing.  Seventy  years  ago 
Roman  interments  were  met  with  to  the  east 


of  Conyer  Creek.  These  prove  occupation, 
but  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  more. 
Much  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the  marshes 
has  since  been  excavated  for  brick-earth  and 
gravel  without  result,  showing  that  the  right 
fields  have  not  yet  been  opened.  The  fine 
church,  which  is  mainly  of  the  Early  English 
period,  occupies  a  commanding  position,  but 
is  isolated,  the  population  having  drifted 
away  towards  the  Watling  Street,  to  Barrow 
Green  and  Greenstreet. 

North-east  of  Barrow  Green,  at  Buckland, 
was  a  Roman  house,  and  near  by  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Norman  church.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  "  Lower  Road,"  and  west  of  the 
Green,  Roman  foundations  exist  on  "  Bax  " 
Farm. 

The  next  hamlet  is  Tonge,  which,  as  it  is 
situate  in  close  proximity  to  very  important 
discoveries,  may  be  expected  to  unfold  some 
of  its  early  history,  when  its  soil  is  required 
for  purposes  of  brickmaking.  The  church 
is  of  Norman  foundation.  Just  beyond  lies 
Murston,  which  adjoins  the  marsh  of  that 
name,  being  bounded  on  its  western  side  by 
Milton  Creek.  This  parish  has  been  dug  out 
from  end  to  end  for  clay,  gravel  and  chalk, 
and  has  yielded  numerous  archaeological 
treasures,  which  are  recorded  in  my  Collec- 
tanea and  in  Archczologia  Cantiana,  to  which 
the  student  must  be  referred.  The  church, 
of  Norman  date,  formerly  stood  close  to  the 
creek,  but  it  was  demolished  and  rebuilt  half 
a  mile  further  south. 

Less  than  a  mile  south-west  of  Adelaide 
Dock,  Murston,  the  creek  bifurcates,  one 
arm  going  to  Crown  Quay,  Sittingbourne,  the 
other  to  Milton.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
quay,  at  Bayford,  sumptuous  Roman  inter- 
ments occurred,  and  on  the  western  a  bronze 
hoard  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery. 

At  the  head  of  the  creek  the  ancient  town 
of  Milton  rose  up,  presenting  a  parallel  case 
to  that  of  Faversham.  On  the  western  side 
of  its  creek,  between  the  town  and  the 
marshes,  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  discoveries 
of  the  highest  importance  have  been  made. 
Within  the  circuit  of  half  a  mile  round 
Milton  nearly  every  field  contained  ancient 
remains  of  some  sort,  but  chiefly  of  a 
sepulchral  nature,  the  whole  indicating 
lengthened  and  extensive  occupation.  The 
church  is  a  mile  away  from  the  town,  and 
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still  nearer  the  marshes.  In  the  churchyard 
are  foundations  of  Roman  buildings.  The 
continued  concentration  of  the  town  by 
the  creek-head  has  left  the  church  standing 
alone  at  a  very  inconvenient  distance,  but 
nevertheless  it  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
original  settlement.  A  little  beyond  the 
church,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Kemsley  Down, 
a  small  rectangular  earthwork  exists  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch,  called  "  Castle  Rough," 
which  tradition  says  was  thrown  up  by  the 
Danes.  On  the  other  side  of  Milton  Creek 
there  formerly  existed  a  similar  defensive 
work  known  as  "  Bayford  Castle,"  which,  it 
is  said,  King  Alfred  caused  to  be  erected  to 
repel  the  incursions  of  those  troublesome 
pirates.  Towards  the  western  end  of 
Kemsley  Down,  on  the  Grovehurst  Manor 
estate,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  explore  a  Celtic 
settlement,  consisting  of  a  collection  of  pit- 
dwellings,  upon  the  floors  of  which  were 
found  all  kinds  of  flint  weapons  and  imple- 
ments belonging  to  the  Neolithic  period. 
The  site  was  upon  rising  ground  adjoining 
the  marshes. 

Beyond  Grovehurst  is  Iwade,  a  hamlet 
with  a  curious  little  church  upon  the  edge 
of  the  marshes,  which  from  this  point  con- 
tinue for  some  miles  to  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 
At  Iwade  is  a  field  called  "Swain's  Down," 
where  Roman  pottery  was  brought  to  light, 
and  where  traces  of  earthworks  formerly 
existed.  Taking  into  consideration  all  the 
discoveries  we  have  alluded  to  between  this 
place  and  Murston,  and  their  relative  position 
to  the  marshes,  we  are  forced  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  presence  of  the  extensive 
population  they  represent  was  influenced  by 
the  proximity  of  the  River  Swale. 

From  Iwade  the  pedestrian  passes  in  a 
westerly  direction,  along  the  fringe  of  the 
marshes,  to  Lower  Halstow  Creek,  at  the 
head  of  which  stands  one  of  the  very  earliest 
churches  in  the  county,  mainly  built  of 
materials  obtained  from  the  ruins  of  Roman 
houses  which  stood  around.  Having  left  the 
Swale  and  its  marshes  behind  us,  we  are  now 
confronted  with  those  of  the  River  Medway. 
As  far  as  we  know  at  present,  the  extensive 
Roman  potteries  along  its  banks  in  this 
district  commence  at  Lower  Halstow,  ex- 
tending towards  the  north-east  to  Chitney 
Marsh,   and   westerly    to   Otterham    Creek, 


below  the  village  of  Upchurch.  These 
potteries  were,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive 
in  -Roman  Britain,  and  supplied  the  market 
with  that  peculiar  blue-black  pottery  known 
as  Upchurch  ware. 

In  the  early  portion  of  this  paper  allusion 
was  made  to  the  great  accumulation  of  silt 
over  the  potters'  fields  since  they  were 
abandoned.  It  is  thought  by  some  that 
the  potteries  were  originally  protected  by 
a  sea-wall,  and  that  in  the  course  of  time 
this  has  been  gradually  sucked  away  by  the 
tides,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  site 
of  the  potteries  has  become  covered  with 
several  feet  of  alluvium.  Geologists  are  of 
opinion,  however,  that  the  coast-line  in  these 
parts  has  been  sinking.  Having  been  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  district  under 
consideration  from  boyhood,  and  knowing 
how  very  rapidly  the  silt  accumulates  along 
its  coast-line,  in  a  few  years  even,  I  decidedly 
favour  the  former  view. 

From  Lower  Halstow  we  ascend  high 
ground  to  the  village  of  Upchurch,  where 
an  extensive  view  may  be  obtained  of  the 
entire  site  of  the  great  potteries.  From 
every  part  of  the  marshy  area  before  us 
Roman  remains  are  continually  being  dis- 
covered, not  only  of  the  potters'  fields,  but 
evidence  has  been  revealed  of  their  dwellings, 
roads,  and  graves  below  the  alluvial  deposit. 
Doubtless  at  some  future  time  vestiges  of 
their  habitations  will  be  met  with  in  the 
arable  land  around,  also  of  their  cemeteries. 
One  of  the  latter  has  already  been  touched 
at  Wetham  Green,  in  a  field  called  Wood- 
oaks. 

Otterham  Creek,  which  flows  up  to  the 
lower  road  near  Rainham,  seems  to  be  the 
limit  of  the  potteries  in  this  direction.  There 
was  evidently  an  early  settlement  along  this 
road,  about  Moor  Street  (Lower  Rainham), 
as  an  extensive  Roman  cemetery  was  met 
with  when  the  brickyards  were  opened  by 
the  side  of  it  many  years  ago. 

Farther  on  Gillingham  is  reached.  The 
older  part,  being  close  down  to  the  water,  has 
remained  the  same  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
modern  Gillingham  having  spread  over  the 
fields  nearer  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham 
Railway  and  New  Brompton.  British  and 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
parish,  but  there  is  much  yet  to  be  revealed. 
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Just  beyond  lies  the  newer  portion  of 
Chatham  Dockyard,  during  the  construction 
of  which  numerous  discoveries  were  made  of 
objects  belonging  to  the  British  and  Roman 
periods. 

We  now  come  to  Rochester,  with  its 
ancient  mural  defences  placed  in  the  last 
great  bend  of  the  river — a  fine  strategical 
position  which  commended  itself  to  the 
Romans,  for  here  they  built  a  walled  town, 
the  north  wall  of  which  is  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  marshes.  The  Normans,  too,  did  not 
fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  site, 
as  they  erected  their  famous  stronghold  in 
the  corner  of  the  Roman  castellam,  which 
still  remains,  and  forms  such  a  striking  and 
majestic  feature  in  the  landscape.  Within 
the  Roman  walled  town  was  built  the  first 
church  of  Rochester  in  a.d.  604,  followed  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  by  the 
Norman  cathedral  church  and  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  St.  Andrew.  Since 
that  time  great  changes  have  been  wrought, 
but  from  it  all  Rochester  of  to-day  has  been 
evolved,  which  may  be  justly  proud  of  its 
magnificent  history. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  cross  the 
River  Medway  and  proceed  with  our  in- 
vestigations along  the  marshes  on  its  western 
side,  which  encircle  the  hundred  of  Hoo. 
Hoo  St.  Werburgh  first  claims  our  attention. 
In  the  banks  of  its  creek  Roman  pottery  may 
be  detected  at  low  tide,  while  in  the  brick- 
fields skirting  the  marshes  indications  of 
Roman  buildings  and  interments  have  been 
brought  to  light.  The  later  village  sprang 
up  close  to  the  site  of  the  first  settlement, 
and  possessed  a  church  in  Norman  times,  of 
which  there  are  some  traces  in  the  present 
fabric,  which  is  chiefly  Perpendicular. 

A  little  distance  beyond  is  Stoke,  called  in 
the  Domesday  Survey  "  Estoches."  Roman 
interments  and  other  remains  have  been 
found  here,  and  evidence  has  been  produced 
that  possibly  a  pottery  existed  on  this  side 
of  the  river,  but  I  have  never  been  able 
to  prove  it,  in  consequence  of  the  unreli- 
able information  received.  The  church  is 
Norman. 

The  Isle  of  Graine,  opposite  Sheerness, 
has  yielded  no  clue  to  its  early  history,  and 
the  only  thing  that  would  commend  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  archaeologist  is  its  interesting 
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church,    which    formerly    belonged    to    the 
nunnery  at  Minster  in  Sheppey. 

On  rounding  the  Isle  of  Graine,  we 
approach,  for  the  first  time  in  our  peram- 
bulations, the  marshes  of  the  Thames,  and 
almost  immediately  arrive  at  Slough  Fort, 
during  the  construction  of  which  a  Roman 
cemetery  was  discovered.  About  a  mile 
from  the  shore  is  the  hamlet  of  Hoo  All 
Hallows,  where  on  Little  Coombe  Farm  a 
bronze-worker's  hoard  was  found.  Its  church 
possesses  features  of  pre-Norman  date. 

The  next  hamlets  in  successive  order  are 
Hoo  St.  Mary,  Cooling,  and  Cliffe,  all  by  the 
marshes.  The  last-named  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  parishes  which  has  furnished  anything 
relating  to  its  early  history.  ClifFe-at-Hoo, 
with  its  old  hamlet  going  down  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  marshes,  is  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting place.  Up  to  the  present  time  its 
primitive  history  lies  buried  beneath  the 
soil,  with  the  exception  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery  that  was  discovered  in  front  of  the 
rectory  when  the  railway-line  was  made  to 
Port  Victoria.  The  church  is  large  and  full 
of  interest.  Until  recently  the  fourteenth- 
century  chantry  houses  stood  by  the  church- 
yard. When  they  were  destroyed,  the 
blocked-up  lattice  windows  were  found  filled 
with  quarries  of  mica. 

The  next  place,  Higham,  is  also  on  the 
edge  of  the  marshes,  and  must  have  been  of 
considerable  importance  from  the  earliest 
times.  An  extensive  Roman  cemetery  was 
discovered  near  the  church,  and  there  are 
two  Roman  causeways  in  the  marshes,  one 
called  the  "  Landway,"  leading  from  Shorne 
to  the  hamlet,  and  the  other  goes  from  the 
north-east  side  of  the  church  to  the  Thames. 
By  the  margin  of  the  Shorne  end  of  the 
"Landway"  a  bronze  -  worker's  hoard  and 
Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  interments  have 
been  revealed,  also  the  site  of  a  Roman 
pottery  by  the  North  Kent  Railway.  The 
church,  which  is  of  Norman  foundation,  was 
used  by  the  nuns  of  Lillechurch  when  the 
priory  was  re-erected  at  Higham.  Lille- 
church is  about  a  mile  distant,  the  priory 
having  been  founded  by  King  Stephen, 
a.d.  1 151,  his  daughter  Mary  being  the  first 
Prioress.  It  is  not  known  when  the  priory 
was  transferred  to  Higham,  but  in  1280 
Walter  de  Merton   endowed   a  vicarage  at 
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Higham,  stipulating  that  High  Mass  should 
be  daily  celebrated  before  the  nuns.  It  has 
been  thought  that  at  that  time  the  Norman 
chancel  wall  was  broken  through,  and  that 
the  nuns'  chapel  was  then  built  on  the  north 
side  of  it,  as  the  style  of  architecture  accords 
with  the  above  date.  In  the  farm  buildings, 
just  east  of  the  church,  some  remains  may 
be  seen  of  the  so-called  "  Higham  Abbey  " 
incorporated  into  the  later  walls. 

I  do  not  propose  to  treat  of  the  districts 
beyond  Higham,  as  they  have  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  my  systematic  personal 
researches  in  the  field ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  lands  bordering  the  Swanscombe,  Stone, 
Dartford,  Erith,  and  Plumstead  Marshes  has 
proved  as  rich  in  British-Roman  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  remains  as  those  we  have  so  fully 
dealt  with.  The  daily  life  of  the  dwellers 
along  the  river-sides  must  have  been  quite 
different  from  those  who  dwelt  far  inland  in 
the  wooded  portions  of  the  county,  but  that 
there  was  periodical  intercourse  between 
them  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  coast- 
men  would  be  at  all  times  in  touch  with  the 
trader  from  over  the  sea,  who  would  find  his 
way  up  the  creeks  of  our  rivers  in  his  primi- 
tive craft,  laden  with  tempting  wares  to  barter 
for  local  produce.  When  once  acquired, 
such  articles  would  be  exchanged  again  with 
the  men  up-country  for  material  needed  at 
the  coast.  In  the  hour  of  danger,  when 
invasion  was  imminent,  what  invaluable 
service  these  early  men  must  have  rendered 
to  each  other !  And  let  me  ask,  How  could  it 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  aid  of 
trackways  and  rivers  ?  During  my  life  I  have 
traversed  my  county  almost  from  end  to  end, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
from  the  very  earliest  times  there  was  an 
intimate  communication  between  those  who 
dwelt  by  the  edge  of  the  marshes  and  those 
living  in  comparative  security  in  the  Forest 
of  Andred,  which  covered,  it  has  been  com- 
puted, a  distance  of  130  miles  from  east 
to  west,  and  upwards  of  40  miles  from 
north  to  south. 


Botz  on  a  EemaritaMe  §>eai 

founu  at  TBisfiop  COilton, 

gorksinre. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  Maule  Cole,  M.A.,  F.G.S., 
Vicar  of  Wetwang. 

HIS  is  how  it  came  about.  In 
January,  1891,  I  received  a  letter, 
headed : 

"Ordnance  Survey,  B.  W.,  York. 

"  Rev.  Sir, 

"  The  enclosed  (sic)  was  picked  up  by 
a  farmer  here  in  a  field  while  ploughing.  I 
shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  tell  me  if 
there  is  anything  of  antiquarian  interest 
attached  to  it. 

(Signed)     "  A.  Henderson." 

The  letter  contained  a  sealing-wax  im- 
pression of  a  vesica-shaped  seal,  representing 
certain  emblems — viz.,  at  the  bottom  three 
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wavy  lines  (such  as  occur  in  the  arms  of  the 
Sykes  family,  and  mean  springs  of  water) ; 
above  these  a  fish,  then  a  tree,  upon  the 
left-hand  side  of  which  is  perched  a  bird 
standing  on  a  branch,  while  on  the  right  is 
shown  a  lion  rampant.  Both  bird  and  lion 
have  their  eyes  directed  to  the  top  of  the 
tree,  on  which  is  a  heart-shaped  emblem  like 
fruit.     Round  the  seal  (Fig.  1)  are  the  words  : 

S    MICHAEL   DE   ABBERDENE.* 

Being  on  the  staff  of  the  Antiquary,  I  sent 
the  impression  of  the  seal  to  the  then  Editor, 
Dr.  Cox,  for  his  inspection.  A  year  after- 
wards—January, 1892 — I  got  a  letter  apolo- 

*  The  illustrations  are  from  drawings  of  the  seals, 
and  the  lettering  in  Fig.  1  is  not  quite  correct.  The 
correct  legend  is  as  printed  in  the  text. 
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gizing  for  the  delay,  as  the  seal  had  been 
mislaid.  He  then  informed  me  that  there 
were  two  similar  in  existence — one  found  in  a 
grave  at  Old  Malton,  made  of  amber,  and 
another  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Nightingale, 
of  Wilton. 

The  one  found  at  Bishop  Wilton  is  of 
bronze  (Fig.  2).  The  legend,  however,  in  the 
others  is  different.     In  both  it  reads  : 

W   SIGNU    FOS   PISCIS   AVIS   LEO    LIGNU. 

This  clearly  interprets  the  emblems  figured 
on  the  Bishop  Wilton  seal,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  wavy  lines  at  the  bottom  of 
the  latter  are  replaced  by  a  sort  of  water-can, 
with  a  stream  of  water  coming  out  on  either 
side. 

Dr.  Cox  also  informed  me  that  he  had 
exhibited  the  Old  Malton  seal  at  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute  in  London,  and  re- 


ferred me  to  the  secretary,  as,  though  he  had 
worked  out  the  subject,  he  had  lost  his  notes. 
The  answer  I  got  was  an  extract  from  the 
Archceological  Journal  (xlvii.,  175),  in  the 
following  terms : 

"June  6,  1890. 

"Antiquities  exhibited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cox. 
"A  vesica-shaped  private  seal  of  amber, 
mounted  in  a  plain  rim  of  silver,  with  a 
suspending  loop  attached.  It  was  found  in 
a  stone  coffin  at  Old  Malton  Priory.  The 
lettering,  somewhat  rude  Lombardic,  shows 
it  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
emblems  engraved  on  the  seal  are  a  fish,  a 
tree,  a  bird,  and  a  lion.  The  legend  runs 
thus :  '  Secretum  signum  .  fons  .  piscis,  avis, 
leo,  lignum.'     The  material  of  the  seal  makes 


this  example  of  an  ecclesiastical  seal  of 
peculiar  interest,  and  it  is  at  present  believed 
to  be  unique." 

This  did  not  help  me  much,  so  I  sent  the 
impression  to  Scotland,  and  got  the  follow- 
ing replies  from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland : 

"Queen  Street,  Edinburgh, 

"  December  18,  1902. 

"  The  two  seals  you  describe  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  and  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes  they  are  unparalleled  among  the  re- 
corded seals  of  Scottish  origin.  I  submitted 
your  letter  to  Mr.  W.  Rae  Macdonald,  who  has 
an  extensive  collection  of  notes  of  Scottish 
seals,  and  has  long  studied  the  subject.  He 
never  met  with  anything  like  the  peculiar 
imagery  on  these  seals,  and  is  at  a  loss  to 
suggest  its  probable  meaning  and  derivation. 
(Signed)     "  J.  Anderson." 

On  December  26,  1902,  I  heard  from 
Dr.  Anderson  again  : 

"I  am  quite  unable  to  suggest  any  further 
information  as  to  the  devices  on  the  signets. 
Mr.  Rae  Macdonald,  who  has  seen  more 
Scottish  seals  than  any  other  person  I 
know,  is  unable  to  suggest  anything  further. 
Thinking  that  the  secretary  of  the  New 
Spalding  Club  might  have  come  across  the 
seal  of  Michael  of  Aberdeen,  I  wrote  him, 
enclosing  your  letter  to  me.  I  enclose  his 
reply,  which  carries  us  no  further. 

(Signed)     "  J.  Anderson." 

The  reply  is  that,  being  away  from  books 
of  reference,  he  is  "  unable  to  say  anything 
definite  about  the  curious  seal  of  Michael  of 
Aberdeen." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Cox  assigns  a 
date  to  the  seal  found  at  Old  Malton — viz., 
the  thirteenth  century;  also  that  he  calls  it 
"ecclesiastical,"  and,  further,  that  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  unique — that  is,  in  1890.  It 
turns  out  now,  however,  that  there  are  at 
least  two  other  somewhat  similar  seals  in 
existence,  and  the  question  is,  What  do  the 
emblems  signify  ? 

I  confess  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
work  out  the  problem  as  Dr.  Cox  once  did, 
and  this  note  is  communicated  not  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  information,  but  for 
asking  for  it.     Possibly  some  of  your  readers 
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may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
subject. 

Still,  I  must  give  my  own  idea,  and  it  is 
this  :  that  the  design  is  intended  to  be  a 
representation  or  epitome  of  creation — 
possibly  Masonic — referring  to  the  Great 
Architect  of  the  Universe,  the  Giver  of  Life. 
We  have  at  the  bottom  water,  the  sea, 
upon  which  the  Spirit  of  God  brooded,  and 
brought  forth  life — first  fish,  then  birds. 
Subsequently,  following  the  Mosaic  account, 
which  was  all  that  was  known  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  earth  brought  forth  the 
fruit-tree,  yielding  fruit  after  its  kind,  and 
then  the  beast  of  the  earth — e.g.,  the  lion. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  geologically  correct, 
or  according  to  our  modern  knowledge  of 
natural  history ;  but,  then,  we  must  remember 
that  there  were  no  geologists  in  those  days, 
nor  a  Darwin  to  interpret  the  mysteries  of 
development.  We  know  now  that  fruit-trees 
of  all  kinds  and  mammals  were  only  intro- 
duced on  the  earth  in  comparatively  recent 
times — viz.,  the  Tertiary  Period ;  but  the 
fact  that  the  designs  on  the  seals  follow 
approximately  the  Biblical  statement  points 
probably  to  an  ecclesiastical  source,  con- 
sidering that  the  monks  and  clergy  were  the 
only  persons  who  possessed  and  interpreted 
the  written  words  of  Holy  Scripture. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  letter  S 
in  the  Bishop  Wilton  seal,  preceding  the 
word  Michael,  does  not  mean  "  saint "  in 
Dr.  Cox's  opinion,  with  which  I  fully  concur, 
but  "  signum  ";  but  who  Michael  of  Aberdeen 
was  I  have  been  unable  to  discover,  though 
I  have  consulted  many  documents  referring 
to  the  period. 

I  think  it  will  be  of  real  value  if  some 
antiquaries  will  kindly  direct  their  attention 
to  the  points  raised  in  this  brief  note. 


Cfje  iBiiten  of  tfce  iBlack  Jforest. 


By  E.  C.  Vansittart. 


|OST  of  us  imagine  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  travel  far  afield  in  these 
days  to  find  a  region  in  which 
patriarchal  customs  and  traditional 
ceremonies  survive.  Few  realize  that  we 
have  to  go  no  further  than  the  Black  Forest, 


in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  in  order  to 
light  on  surroundings  where,  undisturbed  by 
the  march  of  time,  a  noble  race  of  peasants 
carry  on  their  hereditary  mode  of  life  from 
generation  to  generation.  A  son  of  the  soil, 
F.  Hansjakob,  now  a  priest  at  Freiburg,  has 
noted  the  habits,  customs,  and  superstitions 
of  his  countrymen  in  a  series  of  exhaustive 
volumes,  and  it  is  from  this  source,  joined  to 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  country  it- 
self, that  the  following  facts  have  been  drawn. 

The  peasant  farms  of  the  Black  Forest  are 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  a  direct 
line,  often  dating  back  400  years.  There  is 
no  division  as  in  France  ;  all  falls  to  the 
heir,  only  here  it  is  not  the  eldest  but  the 
youngest  son  who  inherits.  It  is  rare  that  a 
Bur  (peasant)  dies  as  reigning  head.  When 
he  gets  on  in  years  he  abdicates,  in  order  to 
end  his  days  in  the  Leibgedingehaus  (dower 
house),  which  stands  beside  each  Hof  (stead- 
ing). That  he  does  so  in  favour  of  his 
youngest  son  is  very  sensible  ;  were  it  the 
elder  he  would  have  no  peace,  for  as  soon 
as  he  married  he  would  try  to  induce  his 
parents  to  retire  just  at  an  age  when  power 
is  sweetest  and  best  exercised.  For  this 
reason  the  practical  farmers  of  bygone  gene- 
rations decided  to  hand  over  the  succession 
to  the  youngest,  since,  when  Benjamin  is  a 
full-grown  man  father  Jacob  is  old  and  glad 
to  rest.  This  law  of  inheritance  goes  by  the 
name  of  Vortel.  Should  the  heir,  of  his  own 
free-will,  desire  to  resign  in  favour  of  his 
elder  brother,  the  latter  must  buy  the 
property  from  him.  In  such  a  case  the 
younger  may  be  termed  a  kind  of  Esau 
selling  his  birthright,  not  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  but  for  hard  cash.  This,  however, 
rarely  happens,  and  it  is  almost  invariably 
the  youngest  who  thrones  as  Bilr  at  the  old 
homestead,  commands,  goes  to  market,  and 
is  sole  master,  his  brothers  and  sisters 
serving  him  as  labourers  and  maids,  unless 
they  marry  or  migrate  to  the  towns,  there  to 
take  up  a  trade.  This  seems  hard  on  the 
elder  sons,  who  helped  their  father  to  toil 
while  the  heir  still  lay  in  his  cradle,  but  it 
is  accepted  as  the  natural  sequence  of  events. 

A  quiet  lot,  free  from  care,  awaits  the  re- 
signing head  of  the  house  when,  of  his  own 
free-will,  he  and  his  wife  retire.  For  him 
the  best  cows  in  the  byre  yield  their  richest 
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milk,  the  sheep  their  finest  wool,  and  from 
all  the  fruit-trees  on  the  estate  he  can  choose 
out  the  best  for  his  own  use,  while  the  young 
Bur  brings  butter,  flax,  bacon,  meat,  potatoes, 
wheat,  and  barley  in  fullest  measure  to  the 
old  people  in  the  Gedinge.  Thus  two  family 
heads  often  live  side  by  side,  the  patriarch 
and  his  youngest  born,  house  and  estate 
remaining  intact  for  the  blessing  of  future 
generations. 

"  On  his  property  the  peasant,  or  Biir,  is, 
so  to  speak,  king.  No  monarch  is  more 
absolute.  King  as  he  is,  the  Bilr  works 
with  his  men,  and  often  as  hard  as  any  of 
them.  He  and  his  family  take  their  meals 
apart  after  the  servants,  and  he  and  his  wife 
enjoy  some  little  luxuries,  but  that  is  all. 
The  Biire  (peasant's  wife)  is  as  good  a  work- 
woman as  any  of  her  maids.  She  never  sets 
foot  in  the  fields,  but  all  the  cooking  is  her 
business,  and  the  dairy-work  too." 

In  the  Black  Forest  faith  and  superstition 
go  hand  in  hand,  giving  rise  to  many  quaint 
old-world  customs.  In  many  houses  a  straw 
basket  is  hung  under  the  eaves  as  a  nest  for 
the  Wannenweber,  the  name  here  given  to 
the  hawk,  owing  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
bird  is  poising  in  the  air  its  movements 
resemble  those  of  the  Wawie,  or  fan,  used 
by  the  peasants  for  winnowing  grain.  Far 
back  in  heathen  times  the  hawk  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  protecting  spirits  of  the 
house,  sacred  to  Wodan,  who  rode  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  and  the  Wannenweber  of 
the  present  day  is  supposed,  by  its  presence, 
to  preserve  the  homestead  against  lightning 
when  Wodan  flies  along  in  the  storm,  hence 
a  warm  nest  is  prepared  for  him  under  the 
shelter  of  the  roof.  Hence  the  Bilr  and  his 
family  sit  calmly  indoors,  while  thunder  rolls 
and  lightning  flashes  outside,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  at  each  vivid  gleam  ;  for  is 
he  not  doubly  guarded  from  all  evil  by  the 
hawk,  the  pagan,  and  the  cross,  the  Christian, 
protective  symbol  ?  Superstition,  indeed,  but 
a  superstition  which,  at  its  root,  has  deep 
faith  in  the  protective  power  of  a  Divine 
Presence. 

In  some  villages  the  so-called  Agatha-zettel 
are  nailed  over  every  door  as  a  further  pro- 
tection against  fire.  On  the  festival  of  St. 
Agatha,  a  Sicilian  patron  saint,  these  tickets 
are  blessed  in  the  church,  and  then  nailed 


over  doors  and  stables.  The  prayer  runs  as 
follows  :  "  Almighty  God,  bless  and  sanctify 
these  notes  through  Thy  mercy  and  grace, 
and  grant  that  Thy  faithful  people,  through 
the  intercession  of  Thy  holy  virgin  and 
martyr  Agatha,  may  be  preserved  from  all 
harm,  not  only  from  earthly  danger,  but  also 
from  everlasting  fire.  And  wherever  these 
Zettel  hang,  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  holy 
cross,  do  Thou  preserve  that  spot  from  every 
touch  of  fire." 

In  every  farm  there  is  an  altar  between 
the  windows  in  the  living-room.  It  goes  by 
the  name  of  Herrgottswinkel  (God's  corner), 
because  a  crucifix  hangs  above  it ;  over  this 
altar  the  Biire  has  a  shelf  on  which  stand 
sacred  pictures  and  little  figures  of  saints ;  it 
is  bordered  by  what  is  termed  an  altar-cloth, 
consisting  of  gilt  or  silver  paper  elaborately 
cut  out  to  imitate  lace.  The  making  of  these 
Tiichlein  (cloths)  during  the  long  winter 
months  affords  occupation  to  old  women  in 
the  villages.  At  Easter  they  hawk  their 
wares  from  house  to  house,  selling  each  one 
for  from  20  to  40  pfennigs,  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  it  represents.  Every  Biire 
replaces  her  Tiichlein  by  a  new  one  at  Easter, 
and  when  the  peasants  don  their  smart  new 
costumes  to  go  to  church  on  the  glad  festival 
of  the  Resurrection,  the  Herrgottswinkel  in 
the  low- roofed  Stube  glimmers  and  flashes 
resplendent  in  fresh  gold  and  silver. 

To  the  old  women  who  make  the  Tiichlein 
is  also  reserved  the  office  of  Zeichenbitterin, 
a  melancholy  and  fatiguing  but  lucrative  and 
much-sought-after  avocation.  Among  the 
scattered  homesteads  of  the  Black  Forest 
daily  papers  and  printed  notices  have  not 
yet  become  common,  and  when  a  death 
occurs,  it  is  still  customary  to  announce  the 
event  and  invite  the  neighbours  to  the 
funeral  by  one  of  these  messengers,  who  is 
repaid  for  her  trouble  by  a  gift  of  flour, 
potatoes,  beans,  or  bacon  at  each  farm,  so 
that  by  the  time  she  reaches  home  she  is 
laden  with  provisions. 

When  a  child  dies,  the  neighbours  as- 
sembled for  the  funeral  are  preceded  by 
the  Gbtte  and  Gb'ttle  (godfather  and  god- 
mother). When  all  is  ready,  the  former 
lifts  the  little  coffin  on  to  the  head  of  the 
Gbttle,  who,  thus  laden,  heads  the  procession, 
all  repeating  a  prayer  as  they  wend  their  way 
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to  the  cemetery.  Here  the  Gottle  puts  down 
her  load  in  the  green  grass  or  the  white  snow 
at  the  entrance,  and  the  priest  blesses  the 
body,  after  which  she  again  takes  up  the 
little  coffin,  and  lays  it  in  the  grave  with 
her  own  hands. 

There  is  no  lack  of  holidays  and  festivals 
in  the  Black  Forest,  and  the  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  some  of  them  are  very  pictu- 
resque. The  keeping  of  Stork's  Day  is 
peculiar  to  this  region.  The  stork  is  beloved 
throughout  Germany.  It  is  he  who  heralds 
spring,  bringing  peace  and  plenty ;  he  who, 
as  the  children  firmly  believe,  is  the  carrier 
of  babies  from  heaven  to  earth.  In  the 
Black  Forest  he  is  supposed  to  make  his 
annual  appearance  on  February  22,  hence 
this  day  is  observed  as  a  universal  holiday. 

At  the  Epiphany  three  boys,  drawn  by  lot, 
in  each  village  dress  up  as  the  Three  Kings, 
Caspar  having  to  blacken  his  hands  and  face. 
Preceded  by  a  man  carrying  a  huge  lantern 
in  the  shape  of  a  star  made  of  oiled  paper 
with  a  candle  burning  inside,  the  Magi  go 
from  door  to  door  after  dark,  begging  for 
gifts  which  are  showered  upon  them  in  the 
shape  of  cakes,  nuts,  and  apples ;  finally  they 
and  their  companions  meet  to  feast  off  the 
spoils. 

The  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  locally  known 
as  Funkensonntag  (Sparks'  Sunday),  is  another 
spring  festival;  in  the  evening  Scheiben- 
schlagen  or  Sagewerfen  takes  place.  This 
consists  in  the  young  men  throwing  flaming 
disks  of  beech-wood,  supposed  to  represent 
the  sun,  high  up  into  the  air,  accompanying 
the  act  by  repeating  certain  formulae  reputed 
to  bring  good-luck  to  their  sweethearts  ;  the 
latter,  in  return,  are  expected  to  present  their 
lovers  with  cakes  (likewise  shaped  like  disks) 
baked  at  the  moment  he  sends  up  his  disk. 
The  effect  of  these  fiery  missiles  flying 
through  the  air  in  the  dark  is  exceedingly 
picturesque.  This  custom  is  undoubtedly  of 
pagan  origin,  a  relic  of  sun-worship. 

On  Whit- Monday  Pfingstreiten  takes  place, 
when  the  village  lads,  often  numbering 
seventy  or  eighty,  dress  up,  and  search  the 
forest  on  horseback  for  the  Ffingst-recke,  one 
of  their  companions,  who,  when  caught,  is 
put  upon  a  white  steed  to  personate  the  sun- 
god.  Followed  by  the  squad  of  horsemen, 
he  rides  from  house  to  house,  and  is  treated 


to  a  drink.  In  the  end  the  cavalcade  resort 
to  the  village  fountain,  where  he  voluntarily 
immerses  himself,  symbolic  of  the  setting 
sun.  After  this,  the  F/ingst-recke  gets  into 
dry  -clothes,  and  the  evening  ends  in  a 
dance. 

But  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  all 
these  festivals  is  the  Glockenfest,  held  annually 
on  Whit -Monday  on  the  highest  point  be- 
tween Elz  and  Kinzigthal.  From  May  1 
till  Gallustag  (October  16)  shepherds  and 
cowherds  live  in  solitude  with  their  flocks 
on  the  mountains  or  in  the  lonely  valleys. 
The  leader  of  each  flock  wears  a  bell,  and 
by  its  sound  the  herd  knows  its  whereabouts, 
hence  each  lad  vies  with  his  fellows  in  trying 
to  procure  a  clear,  sweet-sounding  bell  for 
his  favourite.  On  Whit- Monday  they  all 
come  down  from  the  mountains  or  up  from  the 
valleys  to  the  Glockenfest  to  exchange  or  buy 
new  bells ;  perhaps  one  lad  bought  his  down 
in  the  Siddtle,  where  it  sounded  clear  enough 
in  the  narrow  streets,  but  up  in  the  rarefied 
mountain  air  it  emits  scarce  a  sound; 
another  was  given  his  bell  by  his  master, 
who  bought  it  at  the  New  Year's  fair,  but 
the  first  time  his  pet  cow  wore  it,  the  boy 
discovered  that  it  was  cracked.  At  the 
Glockenfest  every  one  can  procure  a  bell  to 
his  liking.  .  Among  the  lads  are  a  few 
maidens  who  follow  the  same  avocation. 
Some  farmers  cannot  afford  a  lad  to  guard 
their  flocks,  and  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
girl ;  or  perhaps  the  former  has  charge  of 
the  cattle,  the  girl  of  the  sheep  and  goats. 
The  bell  fair  is  held  in  a  wide,  open  meadow, 
but  towards  evening  all  move  down  to  the 
village  inn,  where  there  is  feasting  and 
dancing  till  night  sets  in.  Then  they  set 
out  on  their  way  back,  uphill  and  down 
dale,  and  a  wondrous  ringing  and  pealing  of 
bells  sounds  in  the  dark,  and  in  many  a 
farm,  where  all  have  already  gone  to  rest, 
the  owners  wake  up  as  the  sweet  sounds 
float  in  on  the  quiet  night  air,  and  say  : 
"  There  are  the  herds  going  home  from  the 
Glockenfest  /"  It  is  the  only  holiday  the 
herd  has  all  through  the  summer.  Many  a 
storm  will  pass  over  him  and  his  flock  ere 
autumn  and  the  Martis-Markt  bring  him 
another  off-day;  for  every  shepherd,  labourer, 
man,  or  maid,  on  entering  service  in  the 
Kinzigthal,  stipulates  for  the  three  holidays 
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of  the  Maie-Markt,  the  Glockenfest,  and  the 
Martis-Markt. 

Spinning  is  a  great  institution  in  the 
Black  Forest,  and  forms  the  occasion  of 
many  social  gatherings.  On  winter  after- 
noons the  young  women  meet  once  or  twice 
a  week  in  the  Kunkelstube  (the  local  word 
for  spindle),  and  their  tongues  wag  right 
merrily  as  they  spin.  A  favourite  pastime  at 
these  gatherings  consists  in  a  girl  drawing 
out  a  handful  of  flax,  which  she  rolls  up  into 
a  ball,  and  sets  fire  to,  repeating  a  special 
rhyme  as  she  does  so.  If  the  burning  flax 
rises,  she  regards  it  as  an  omen  that  her 
lover  is  thinking  of  her  at  that  moment ;  if 
it  drops,  he  is  faithless.  These  meetings 
end  at  four  o'clock. 

The  Kartz  or  Lichtstube  gathering,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  held  in  the  evening.  On  this 
occasion  young  and  old,  men  and  maids, 
meet  together  in  a  large  room  lit  by  a 
Lichtspan  (a  strip  of  resinous  wood) ;  the 
old  men  gather  round  the  stove  smoking 
their  pipes,  telling  stories,  or  reading  aloud 
extracts  from  the  weekly  paper,  while  the 
youths  sit  beside  the  girls  of  their  choice  as 
they  spin.  Simple  refreshments  are  pro- 
vided, and  the  evening  is  enlivened  by 
singing,  while  the  last  meeting  of  the  season 
ends  in  a  dance. 

Very  simple  and  beautiful  are  the  prayers 
in  daily  use.  Thus,  the  usual  child's  grace 
is  :  "  Speis  Gott,  triink  Got  alle  armen  Kind, 
Die  auf  Erden  sind,  Amen"  (God  feed, 
God  give  drink  to  all  poor  children  on 
earth). 

An  old  peasant's  evening  prayer  runs : 
"  Dear  Lord,  here  lies  Toweis.  If  You  can 
make  use  of  him,  take  him  ;  if  not,  let  him 
lie." 

Hansjakob  relates  a  fine  and  touching 
example  of  the  death  of  an  old  Bur,  one 
who  died  like  a  Roman  hero  of  olden  days, 
a  lesson  to  all.  He  tells  how  the  Hermeshof 
stands  on  a  height  overlooking  the  quiet 
valley  as  far  as  the  little  chapel  of  Zell,  a 
goal  of  pilgrimage  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Hither  the  Hermesbtir  had  often  wandered 
for  love  of  the  "  Mother  of  God,"  and  when 
old  age  and  serious  illness  laid  him  on  his 
bed,  he  sent  his  children  down  to  the  chapel 
to  pray  he  might  be  granted  a  peaceful 
death.     It  was  on  a  hot  summer's  day  that 


the  Angel  of  the  Scythe  knocked  at  his  door 
to  carry  him  away  to  lie  beside  his  wife,  who 
for  many  years  had  slept  in  the  churchyard 
at  Zell.  For  him  Death  held  no  terrors. 
Sons  and  daughters  stood  round  his  bed, 
while  down  in  the  valley  men  and  maids 
laboured  in  the  harvest-field.  From  the 
opposite  Kinzig  a  thunderstorm  was  rolling 
up ;  "  the  heavens  flame  when  princes  die," 
says  Shakespeare,  and  a  Black  Forest  Bur, 
too,  is  a  prince  in  his  way.  As  the  Hermes- 
biir  lay  there  he  heard  the  voic;  of  the 
approaching  storm,  and  knew  that  the 
harvest  lay  ungarnered  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  "  I  can  die  alone,"  he  said,  turning 
to  his  children.  "  Go  down  and  help  the 
labourers  to  load  the  wagons,  and  save  your 
bread  for  the  winter.  I  no  longer  need 
earthly  food,  for  I  shall  soon  be  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  where  they  neither  hunger 
nor  thirst." 

In  a  corner  of  the  room,  behind  a  carved 
chest,  stood  an  old  gun,  which,  from  time 
immemorial  had  gone  by  the  name  of 
the  Brummler.  The  dying  man's  great- 
grandfather had  used  it  in  his  time,  and  it 
had  descended  from  father  to  son.  Alone 
with  this  faithful  friend,  the  Bur  would  face 
death.  "Load  the  Brummler?  he  said, 
"and  put  it  pointing  out  of  the  window. 
Tie  a  string  to  the  trigger,  and  place  it  in 
my  hand."  They  did  so,  and  he  continued : 
"  Now  go,  help  save  the  harvest.  When  I 
pull  the  string  of  the  Brummler,  and  you 
hear  the  shot,  kneel  down  and  pray.  May 
God  bless  you  !  Remain  honest  men  and 
women,  and  do  not  forget  your  father  and 
mother."  Then  he  took  leave  of  each  one 
singly,  and  bade  them  hasten :  "  Now  go 
quickly  ;  it  is  thundering  again." 

The  old  man's  will  had  ever  been  as  iron, 
and  even  in  this  his  d>ing  hour  he  was  in- 
flexible, and  his  children  dared  not  disobey. 
Weeping  they  went  down  the  hill,  and  bound 
their  sheaves  with  tears,  and  with  streaming 
eyes  looked  up  from  time  to  time  from  their 
work  to  the  Hermeshof,  lest  they  should  not 
have  heard  the  Brummler  in  the  rolling"  of 
the  thunder.  The  last  sheaf  was  bound  and 
carried,  when  lightning  flamed  across  the 
valley,  and  a  sudden  silence  succeeded  the 
roar  of  the  thunder.  Suddenly  a  shot 
echoed  far  and  wide ;  it  was  the  Brummler 
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giving  signal  of  his  owner's  passing  away. 
Beside  the  loaded  wagon,  piled  high  with 
golden  sheaves,  in  the  open  field,  sons  and 
daughters  fell  on  their  knees  devoutly  re- 
peating the  Paternoster,  and  prayed  :  "  Lord, 
grant  him  eternal  rest,  and  may  perpetual 
light  shine  upon  him."  Then  they  brought 
their  loads  up  to  the  house.  When  they 
entered  their  father's  room,  they  found  him 
lying  dead,  with  a  smile  upon  his  face.  The 
harvest  was  safely  garnered — the  grand  old 
man  too. 

Thus  die  great  men,  and  great  men  are  to 
be  found  not  only  in  lofty  places,  on  battle- 
fields, or  in  the  arenas,  but  also  in  quiet 
valleys,  solitary  homesteads,  and  among  the 
lowly  ones  of  earth. 


(Enamelling.* 

HE  increased  cultivation  of  artistic 
handicrafts  among  the  home  in- 
dustries has  been  very  much  facili- 
tated of  late  years,  not  only  by  the 
"  Arts  and  Crafts "  exhibitions  which  have 
become  so  frequent,  but  by  the  admirable 
text-books  which  have  been  prepared  by 
experts  in  the  various  fields  of  study,  well 
illustrated  by  diagrams  and  examples,  and 
issued  in  a  cheap  and  concise  form  by  the 
leading  publishers.  In  one  respect,  however, 
many  of  these  books  lack  one  important 
feature.  While  giving  the  student  every  de- 
tailed instruction  which  will  enable  him  to 
gain  a  complete  mastery  of  all  the  mysteries 
of  his  craft,  insufficient  attention  is  paid  to 
its  history  and  archaeology;  so  that  he  misses 
the  quickening  interest  with  which  a  know- 
ledge of  past  efforts  would  inspire  him,  and 
that  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  older 
craftsmen  which  would  enable  him  to  form 
a  discriminating  taste.  Mr.  Lewis  Day,  as 
an  experienced  writer,  whose  admirable  works 
on  ornament  are,  or  should  be,  well  known 

*  Enamelling:  A  Comparative  Account  of  the 
Development  and  Practice  of  the  Art.  By  Lewis  F. 
Day.  With  115  illustrations.  London:  B.  T. 
Batsford,  1907.  8vo.,  pp.  xxvi  +  222.  Price  7s.  66. 
net  We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Batsford  for  the 
loan  of  three  blocks  to  illustrate  this  notice. 


to  every  art  student,  in  his  new  work  on 
Enamelling  has  avoided  such  an  omission, 
and  given  us  a  concise  history  of  the  evolu- 
tion and  progress  of  the  art,  as  well  as  prac- 
tical hints  on  the  materials  to  be  used  and 
the  means  to  be  pursued  by  those  who  wish 
to  take  up  the  practice  of  the  craft.  In  its 
history  he  condenses  the  voluminous  treatises 
of  French  and  German  authors  on  the  subject, 
and  adds  notices  of  the  more  modern  develop- 
ments of  the  process  ;  and  his  book,  especially 
if  supplemented  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Cunynghame's 
small  technical  work,  forms  a  complete  intro- 
duction to  the  whole  study  of  the  beautiful 
art  of  enamelling. 

After  some  notices  of  the  primitive  attempts 
at  enamel  in  the  East,  he  comes  to  the  in- 
teresting topic  of  the  early  work  of  North- 
western Europe.  It  appears  to  be  certain 
that  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  enamelling  on 
metal  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  although 
the  art  was  lost  and  the  methods  employed 
were  forgotten  in  the  barbaric  invasions  which 
swept  over  the  Roman  provinces.  Of  these 
earlier  enamels,  which  are  variously  described 
as  Celtic  or  Gallo-Roman,  there  are  a  great 
many  specimens  preserved  in  our  museums, 
and  much  speculation  and  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  how  they  were  made 
and  how  far  they  can  be  regarded  as  true 
enamels.  The  vase  which  was  discovered 
some  years  ago  in  one  of  the  tumuli  known 
as  the  Bartlow  Hills,  Essex,  of  a  date  sub- 
sequent to  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
and  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  fourth,  which 
is  illustrated  both  by  Labarte  and  Fortnum, 
is  decorated  with  a  completely  finished 
cloisonne  enamel  in  red,  green  and  blue, 
and  with  the  bronze,  where  showing,  highly 
gilt.  This  is  extremely  similar  in  design  to 
the  bottle  found  at  Pinguente  in  Istria,  which 
Mr.  Day  illustrates  and  expresses  his  opinion 
that  the  enamel  was  introduced  in  the  form 
of  molten  glass,  and  not  by  fused  powder,  as 
with  true  enamel ;  but  whatever  the  method 
employed  may  have  been,  Charles  de  Linas 
considers  that  both  these  and  another  similar 
one  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Copenhagen 
are  of  British  origin. 

Each  of  these  three  objects  has  the  several 
colours  separated  from  each  other  by  a  metal 
division ;    but   there   was   another    class    of 
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objects  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same 
period  without  any  such  separation,  as  to 
which  much  discussion  has  arisen.  These 
could  not  have  been  formed  like  the  last 
named,  by  having  the  cells  filled  with  glass 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  if  such  a  course  was  ever 
adopted,  or  the  colours  would  have  had 
irregular  outlines ;  nor  could  the  enamel 
have  been  formed  by  melted  powder,  or  the 
colours  would  have  run  into  each  other. 
The  difficulty  of  determining  the  question  is 
shown  by  the  illustration  which  Mr.  Day 
gives,  and  which  we  reproduce,  of  a  Gallo- 
Roman  brooch.  This  is  also  illustrated  in 
colour  both  by  Labarte  and  Viollet-le-Duc, 


GALLO-ROMAN   BROOCH. 

with  this  difference,  which  the  author  points 
out — that  while  his  drawing  shows  the  sides 
of  the  squares  to  be  parallel,  the  two  French 
authorities  make  theirs  to  radiate  from  the 
centre.  As  these  little  squares  could  not 
have  been  formed  by  the  fusion  of  powder, 
the  suggestion  is  that  they  were  laid  in  glass 
tesserae,  like  ordinary  mosaic,  and  then  sub- 
mitted to  just  sufficient  heat  to  solder  them 
together  and  to  the  metal  without  actual 
fusion.  Mr.  Day  is  of  opinion  that  the 
chequer  was  formed  by  a  slice  taken  off  a 
bar  of  drawn  glass  compounded  of  threads 
of  the  two  colours  already  fused  together, 
a  practice  well  known  to  the  ancients.     But 
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it  should  be  mentioned  that  other  similar 
objects  have  the  sections  of  glass  un- 
doubtedly laid  with  radiating  joints  (Konda- 
kow  illustrates  three  such  in  colour),  and  the 
skill  which  could  fuse  together  glass  threads 
in  such  a  manner  might,  perhaps,  have  made 
the  rod  of  the  sectional  shape  required. 

But  the  methods  adopted  by  these  earlier 
enamellers  were  forgotten  or  were  unknown 
to  the  barbarian  hordes  which  later  overran 
Europe ;  and  the  first  efforts  of  the  Mero- 
vingian, Saxon,  or  Visigothic  invaders  in  this 
direction  consisted  in  affixing  to  their  jewellery 
pieces  of  coloured  glass  or  stone  or  fragments 
of  more  ancient  enamels.  This  was  doubt- 
less due  to  the  fact  that  the  art  of  glass- 
making  had  also  fallen  into  desuetude,  for 
we  find  when  Benedict  Biscop  required  glass 
for  his  new  church  at  Wearmouth,  in  675,  he 
had  to  send  abroad  for  skilled  workmen; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  that  Theophano,  the  Greek  wife  of 
the  Emperor  Otho  II.,  brought  Byzantine 
artificers  to  practise  the  art  in  Germany,  and 
so  reintroduced  it  to  Western  Europe. 

Before  this  event  the  importation  of  small 
enamelled  objects  from  Byzantium  became 
common,  and  these  were  not  only  worked 
up  into  jewellery,  but  used  as  ornaments  on 
vestments  and  book-covers,  together  with 
ancient  ivories  and  cameos.  It  is  a  survival 
of  this  custom  which  shows  in  the  cap  of 
Constance  of  Aragon,  the  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.,  which  we  illustrate 
from  Mr.  Day's  book.  This  cap,  which  is 
of  an  ancient  Persian  shape  and  shows  strong 
Byzantine  influence  in  its  design,  was  doubt- 
less entirely  Sicilian  work,  and,  as  the  shape 
of  the  quatrefoils  suggests,  not  earlier  than 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Perhaps  it  was  made  to  be  used  when 
Constance  and  her  husband  were  crowned 
in  Rome  by  Pope  Honorius  III.,  in  1220, 
and  certainly  before  her  death  in  1222.  Its 
authenticity  is  undisputed.  Although  her  tomb 
in  the  Duomo,  Palermo,  was  opened  in  1491, 
yet,  when  it  was  reopened  in  1781  by  Fer- 
dinand I.,  all  the  jewellery  was  found  intact, 
and  attached  to  the  cap  were  found  long 
tresses  of  fair  hair.  It  is  composed  of  gold 
filigree  lined  with  silk,  and  the  bands  are 
formed  of  small  pearls,  among  which  are 
placed  the  enamelled  quatrefoils  and  span- 
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drels,   in   which   are   set   sapphires,   rubies, 
topazes,  and  other  great  stones. 

One  point  of  distinction  between  the 
enamels  of  the  East  and  West  of  Europe 
deserves  more  attention  than  is  generally 
given   to  it.      When  the    Rhenish   schools 


pleve  took  the  place  of  cloisonne.  This  led 
gradually  to  regarding  the  narrowness  of  the 
boundary-line  between  the  colours  as  of  no 
consequence,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  found 
that  the  metal  face  could  be  treated  by  en- 
graving and  chiselling  as  an  accessory  to  the 
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were  first  founded  under  Byzantine  influence, 
the  artists  were  compelled,  for  lack  of  the 
more  precious  metal,  to  employ  bronze  in 
their  work,  and  with  it  the  opaque  colours 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  methods  of  the 
earlier  enamellers  of  the  West,  and  cham- 


design,  larger  spaces  of  it  were  reserved,  and 
the  enamel  itself  began  to  take  the  position 
of  a  mere  coloured  background.  The  en- 
graved lines  were  filled  in  with  a  coloured 
mastic,  red,  brown  and  black,  which  was 
burnt  in,  and  modelled  figures  were  placed 
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on  the  reserved  spaces,  and  made  part  of 
the  composition.  It  was  in  this  form  that 
mediaeval  enamels  reached  their  culminating 
point  of  excellence,  and  the  illustration  we 
give  of  a  thirteenth  century  Limoges  reliquary 
is  a  good  example  of  this  treatment. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Mr.  Day 
in  his  careful  account  of  the  painted  enamels 
of  Limoges,  and  of  other  more  or  less  modern 
forms  of  Western  enamelling,  to  which  the 


and  there  is  a  copious  index  at  the  end. 
The  only  complaint  one  can  make  is  that  a 
treatise  on  a  mode  of  decoration  of  which 
colour  is  the  very  essence  lacks  somewhat 
in  being  illustrated  only  in  black  and  white ; 
but  to  say  this  is,  perhaps,  equivalent  to 
saying  that  had  greater  expense  been  in- 
curred and  the  cost  proportionally  raised, 
what  is  a  very  good  book  might  have  been 
a  little  better.  J.  T.  P 
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latter  part  of  his  book  is  devoted.  To  the 
enamels  of  China  and  Japan  he  gives  but 
little  attention,  and  his  condemnation  of  that 
known  as  Canton  enamel  as  "a  base  imita- 
tion of  porcelain  good  enough  for  •  foreign 
devils'"  seems  too  sweeping.  Some  of  the 
early  eighteenth  -  century  Canton  enamel 
painted  upon  a  blue  ground  is  exceedingly 
beautiful. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  say  that  the 
book  is  clearly  arranged  and  written  directly 
to  the  point ;  the  line  and  half-tone  illustra- 
tions   are    good,   and    are    fully   described, 
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LAVENHAM  CHURCH 
"  SPRING  PEW." 


THE 


ICH  as  Suffolk  churches  are  in 
beautiful  monuments,  there  is  none 
of  its  kind  to  vie  with  the  "  Spring 
Pew  "  at  Lavenham,  which  has  just 
undergone  a  complete  and  elaborate  restora- 
tion. Those  who  have  visited  the  church 
will  readily  call  to  mind  the  wonderful  carved 
screens  of  which  the  "pew  "  is  composed.  It  is 
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said  to  be  the  work  of  Flemish  artists,  and  of 
all  the  specimens  of  Renaissance  woodwork, 
not  many  can  bear  comparison  with  it.  Un- 
fortunately, the  fabric  stood  in  sore  need  of 
repair,  and  much  of  the  carving  had  long 
disappeared.  The  main  timbers  were  begin- 
ning to  decay,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the 
structure  the  utmost  care  was  required.  The 
work  just  completed  has  been  more  than  a 
mere  preservation,  for  so  far  as  possible  the 
structure  has  been  restored  to  its  original 
state.  Those  who  would  object  to  such  a 
treatment  will  find  some  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  the  work  has  been  committed  to  the 
competent  hands  of  Messrs.  Harry  Hems 
and  Sons,  the  well-known  ecclesiastical 
sculptors  of  Exeter,  acting  under  the  pro- 
fessional direction  of  Mr.  Temple  Moore, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  and  that  the  restoration  has  been 
carried  out  at  the  sole  expense  of  a  de- 
scendant of  the  man  in  whose  honour  it  was 
first  erected.  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
with  excellent  taste  and  the  very  highest 
skill. 

This  so  called  "  pew "  was  built  by  the 
executors  of  Thomas  Spring,  who  died  about 
the  year  1524.  Thomas  Spring  is  a  famous 
man,  for  he  was  widely  known  for  his  wealth, 
and  was  commonly  called  the  "  Rich 
Clothier."  By  this  it  is  meant  that  he  was 
one  of  the  leading  "  manufacturers  "  of  cloth, 
for  in  his  days  the  fortunes  of  East  Anglia, 
owing  to  the  wool  trade,  were  at  their  height, 
and  Lavenham,  where  he  was  the  leading 
spirit,  was  one  of  the  centres  of  that  industry. 
In  his  time  the  old  parish  church  had  ap- 
parently fallen  into  decay,  and  the  present 
magnificent  building  was  erected  chiefly  by 
the  Springs,  in  conjunction  with  the  Earls  of 
Oxford. 

For  many  years  the  "  Spring  Pew "  has 
been  used  as  such.  It  was  provided  with  a 
wooden  floor  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
pavement,  and  an  extra  door  had  been  cut 
through  the  woodwork.  But  it  was  not 
always  a  "pew,"  nor,  indeed,  was  that 
intended  originally  as  its  use.  Old  Weever, 
in  his  Funeral  Monuments,  described  it  as 
"  the  carved  Chapel  of  Wainscot,"  but  this 
description  does  not  add  much  to  one's 
knowledge,  for  "wainscot"  in  old  times 
meant  oak,  and  especially  a  peculiar  kind  of 


oak  grown  in  Holland.  The  original  object 
of  the  carving  is  shown  pretty  clearly  by 
Thomas  Spring's  will,  dated  1523,  for  in  it 
he  bequeaths  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
church  of  Lavenham,  "  before  the  altar  of 
Saint  Katherine,  where  I  will  be  made  a 
tomb  with  a  Parclose  thereabout  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  mine  executors."  By  the  word 
"  parclose  "  was  meant  an  enclosure,  screen, 
or  railing,  such  as  might  be  used  to  protect 
a  tomb  within  a  chantry  or  any  kind  of  side- 
chapel.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  from 
the  terms  of  this  will  that  there  was  an  altar 
to  St.  Katherine  in  existence  before  Thomas 
Spring  died,  and  that  the  so-called  "  pew  " 
was  formed  by  erecting  screens  upon  the 
south  and  west  sides  of  it,  so  as  to  enclose 
the  actual  tomb.  It  is  certain  that  it  was 
erected  shortly  after  his  death,  for  his 
executors  obtained  a  "  faculty  "  to  build  such 
a  parclose. 

That  the  "  rich  clothier  "  was  in  fact  buried 
before  the  altar  of  St.  Katherine  is  proved, 
not  only  by  the  "  faculty "  granted  to  his 
executors,  but  also  by  the  will  of  his  widow, 
Alice  Spring.  She  was  his  second,  if  not  his 
third,  wife,  and  she  survived  him  some 
fourteen  years,  dying  in  1538.  In  this  docu- 
ment she  says  :  "  I  will  my  body  to  be  buried 
by  my  late  husband,  Thomas  Spring,  Esquire, 
before  the  Altar  of  Saint  Katherine,  within 
the  Parish  Church  of  Lavenham."  The 
"  parclose  "  was  intended  not  only  to  protect 
the  founder's  grave,  but  also  to  create  a  small 
chapel,  which  could  be  used  on  special 
occasions  by  the  Spring  family.  Thus  in 
another  clause  of  Alice  Spring's  will  she 
says  :  "  I  will  that  mine  executors  ordain 
some  good  and  honest  priest  to  sing  for  my 
soul,  my  late  husband's  soule,  my  father  and 
mother's  souls,  and  all  Christian  souls,  at  the 
said  altar  of  Saint  Katherine,  by  the  term 
and  space  of  two  years  next,  and  immediately 
after  my  decease,  to  which  altar  I  give  a 
vestment  and  a  mass  book." 

Thus  far  everything  seems  fairly  clear,  but 
some  confusion  has  been  introduced  by  the 
"Breviary"  of  Reyce,  the  antiquary,  who 
lived  only  three  miles  away  from  Lavenham, 
at  Preston.  Writing  in  or  about  the  year  1 6 1 8, 
he  says :  "  In  Spring's  Chapel,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church,  which  is  curiously  carved 
full  of  escutcheons,  upon  a  gravestone  there 
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I  find  this  epitaphe,"  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation :  "  Pray  for  the  Souls  of 
Thomas  Spring,  and  Alice,  his  wife,  which 
said  Thomas  died  a.d.  1 5 10,  and  the  aforesaid 
Alice  died  on  the  20th  day  of  January,  a.d. 
15 1 2,  on  whose  souls  may  God  have  mercy." 
This  clearly  cannot  refer  to  the  Alice  Spring 
already  mentioned,  for  her  will  is  dated  1538. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Thomas's 
first  wife  was  a  certain  Alice  Sexten,  and  it 
may  refer  to  her.  Thomas  Spring,  too,  died, 
not  in  1510,  but  1523.  Possibly  the  grave- 
stone was  inscribed  in  his  lifetime,  leaving 
a  blank  for  the  proper  month  and  year  to  be 
filled  in.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  curious 
that  the  day  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned,  as 
is  that  of  his  wife.  Reyce  makes  a  precisely 
similar  mistake  in  recording  the  epitaph  on 
another  brass  at  Lavenham,  which  is  still  in 
existence. 

Reyce  further  says  that  "  Under  their 
statue  in  brass  on  the  man's  side  are  four 
sons,  and  on  the  woman's  side  are  four 
daughters,  four  escutcheons,  at  each  corner 
one  with  the  clothing  mark,  but  no  arms." 
This  seems  to  show  that  the  gravestone  was 
cut  before  the  "  parclose  "  was  erected ;  for 
the  latter  bears  in  many  places  Spring's  coat- 
of-arms,  which  had  been  granted  him  by 
Henry  VIII.  That  he  would  have  put  his 
arms,  instead  of  his  trade-mark,  upon  the 
gravestone  had  they  then  been  granted  him 
goes  without  saying,  for  the  Springs  were 
more  than  a  little  proud  of  the  honour,  as 
witness  the  fact  that  on  the  very  top  of  the 
church  tower  they  repeated  them  eight-and- 
twenty  times. 

During  the  restoration  of  the  "  pew,"  on 
the  floor  boards  being  taken  up,  there  was 
found  a  gravestone — nobody  knows  how 
many  years  it  had  been  covered  up — coin- 
ciding in  every  particular  with  that  described 
by  Reyce  !  Unfortunately,  nothing  but  the 
bare  "  ledgers  "  remain,  for  every  particle  of 
the  brasses,  and  with  them,  of  course,  the  in- 
scription, has  been  torn  out.  The  discovery 
is  really  exasperating  in  this  respect,  for  in 
all  probability  the  brasses  were  destroyed  be- 
cause the  inscription  caused  offence  to  the 
Puritans  by  bidding  one  M  pray  for  the  soul  " 
of  the  departed.  The  precious  Dowsing 
strongly  insisted  that  such  a  "  superstitious  " 
inscription  demanded  destruction.     Luckily 


they  were  content  to  leave  the  important 
part  of  the  inscription  on  the  outside  of  the 
South  or  Spring  Chapel  at  Lavenham ;  but 
even  there  they  went  to  the  trouble  of 
chiselling  out  of  the  stonework  the  words 
"  Orate  pro  animabus  " — Pray  for  the  souls 
— but  they  left  the  words  "of  Thomas 
Spring,  Esquire,  and  of  Alice  his  wife,  who 
built  this  chapel,  1525." 

So  the  "  Spring  Pew  "  is  once  more  to  be- 
come a  true  "  parclose,"  or,  rather,  a  par- 
closed  "  chantry,"  with  the  gravestone  of  the 
founder  visible  inside,  and  on  the  corner- 
post,  in  the  niche  left  many  years  empty,  is 
placed  a  figure  of  St.  Katherine,  whose  altar 
stood  once  within  the  screen. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  cost  of  the 
restoration  has  been  borne  entirely  by  a 
member  of  the  Spring  family.  Three 
brothers,  great  -  grandsons  of  the  "  rich 
clothier,"  joined  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as 
"  gentlemen  adventurers  "  in  his  expedition 
to  suppress  the  Earl  of  Desmond's  rebellion 
in  Ireland.  For  his  services,  the  senior  of 
these  received  large  estates  in  Kerry,  which, 
passing  through  the  female  line,  became  the 
property  of  Lord  Monteagle,  whose  surname 
is  Spring-Rice.  The  other  brothers  have 
numerous  descendants  in  Ireland,  who  in- 
herit the  name  of  Spring.  It  is  one  of  these, 
Mr.  Francis  Joseph  Edward  Spring,  CLE., 
now  of  Madras,  who  has  so  generously  under- 
taken the  repair  of  the  monument  of  his 
forefather.  Other  descendants  of  the  "  rich 
clothier"  also  show  an  interest  in  the  old 
church  with  which  their  name  is  so  intimately 
connected,  and  in  particular  Miss  Marchina 
Spring  Stanley,  who  two  years  ago  presented 
to  the  Rector  some  old  family  plate  (dating 
about  1 7 10  to  1736)  for  use  in  the  church. 
These  pieces  can  never  replace  the  "  chalices 
tooe,  wayinge  xxxi  oz.,"  which  existed  in  the 
days  of  Edward  VI.,  but  it  is  pleasing  to  be 
reminded,  by  the  coats-of-arms  they  bear,  that 
they  once  belonged  to  the  direct  heir  of  the 
famous  Thomas  Spring. — East  Anglian  Daily 
Times,  November  7,  1907. 
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at  tbe  §>ign  of  tbe  DtoL 

Speaking  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  held  at  Burlington 
House  on  November  12,  Dr. 
B.  P.  Grenfell  gave  some 
account  of  the  more  important 
papyri  which  he  and  his  col- 
league, Dr.  Hunt,  had  dis- 
covered during  their  recent 
researches  at  Oxyrynchus.  It 
was  on  that  rich  site  that  these  two  Egypt- 
ologists found  the  much-discussed  "Sayings  of 
Jesus"  a  few  seasons  back,  and  it  has  now  been 
thoroughly  exhausted  by  them.  Dr.  Grenfell 
briefly  alluded  to  a  vellum  fragment  of  an 
uncanonical  gospel  which  would  soon  be 
published,  relating  to  a  conversation  on  the 
nature  of  purity  between  our  Lord  and  a 
Pharisee,  which  is  supposed  to  take  place  in 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  did  not  possess 
the  antiquity  or  the  importance  of  the  "Say- 
ings of  Jesus,  "and  was  probably  to  be  regarded 
as  an  elaboration  of  Matthew  xv.  1-20,  com- 
posed between  a.d.  150  and  a.d.  200.  But 
the  author  was  more  successful  than  many 
writers  of  apocryphal  gospels  in  catching 
something  of  the  genuine  ring,  and  the 
fragment  was  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
scanty  remnant  of  the  numerous  uncanonical 
traditions  concerning  Christ's  teaching  which 
were  current  in  many  Christian  communities, 
especially  in  Egypt,  during  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries. 

<^*  *2?*  tff^ 

Dr.  Grenfell  then  quoted  a  translation  of 
part  of  a  new  ode  by  Pindar  written  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  island  of  Ceos,  the 
home  of  many  poets  and  athletes,  but  which 
aspired  to  no  political  distinction.  It  is 
chiefly  interesting  as  singing  the  praises  of 
"  the  simple  life."  The  personified  island 
is  supposed  to  be  speaking  : 

"Verily,  though  I  live  on  a  rock,  I  am 
known  for  prowess  in  Hellenic  contests,  and 
known  for  some  display  of  the  Muse's  art; 
verily,  too,  my  acres  bear  a  measure  of 
Bacchus's  life-giving  cure  in  extremity.  I 
have  not  horses  nor  share  in  the  pasturage 
of  kine ;  but  neither  would  Malampus  leave 
his  fatherland  to  lord  it  in  Argos,  nor  lay 


aside  his  gift  of  divination.  Hail,  hail,  O 
Paean  !  The  city  and  comrades  of  a  man's 
home  and  his  kinsmen  are  dear,  and  bring 
contentment.  In  happiness  remote  from 
foolish  men,  I  praise  the  words  of  Lord 
Euxantius,  who,  when  his  fellows  were  eager, 
refused  to  rule  or  to  take  the  seventh  share 
of  a  hundred  cities  along  with  the  sons  of 
Pasiphae ;  and  he  spake  to  them  his  pro- 
phecy :  '  I  fear  war  with  Zeus,  I  fear  the 
crashing  Shaker  of  Earth.  With  thunder- 
bolt and  trident  they  once  sent  the  land 
and  its  whole  host  to  the  depths  of  Tartarus, 
but  left  my  mother  and  all  her  well-fenced 
house.  Then  shall  I,  in  pursuit  of  wealth 
and  thrusting  aside  into  utter  neglect  the 
decree  of  the  blessed  ones  for  our  country, 
have  elsewhere  a  great  possession  ?  How 
would  this  be  quite  secure  for  me?  Dwell 
not,  my  heart,  on  the  cypress-grove,  dwell 
not  on  the  pastures  of  Ida  !  To  me  little  is 
given,  a  mere  shrub  of  oak,  but  I  have  no  lot 
in  trouble  or  strife.'  " 

4£r*  1£r*  9&* 

Another  find  of  even  greater  importance  was 
a  papyrus  containing  800  lines  of  an  un- 
known Greek  writer,  whom  Dr.  Grenfell 
believes  to  be  the  fourth-century  historian, 
Theopompus.  He  was  an  annalist,  who 
based  his  method  on  that  of  Thucydides, 
though  his  style  more  closely  resembles  that 
of  Polybius.  The  fragment  supplies  new 
facts  concerning  the  events  of  396-5  b.c. 
and  the  Constitution  of  Boeotia,  and  throws 
valuable  light  upon  the  sources,  other  than 
Xenophon,  available  to  the  later  historians. 
Dr.  Grenfell,  indeed,  claimed  that  the  new 
discovery  revealed,  if  only  for  a  brief  period, 
the  existence  of  a  new  and  unexpected  star 
in  the  firmament  of  Greek  literature. 

In  addition  to  these,  Oxyrynchus  also 
yielded  some  300  lines  of  the  lost  tragedy 
of  Euripides,  called  Hypsipyle. 

t£r*  t&*  *2r* 

I  regret  to  hear  that,  owing  to  lack  of  funds, 
there  will  be  no  expedition  to  Egypt  during 
the  present  winter. 

£r*  t&*  *&* 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Henry  Bradshaw  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday,  November  14,  at  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Burlington  House,  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  President,  in  the  chair.     The 
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report  from  the  council  showed  that  the 
work  of  the  society  continues  to  make  satis- 
factory progress,  and  that  its  numerical 
strength  is  well  maintained,  the  membership 
at  present  numbering  309.  The  second 
volume  of  Dr.  Lippe's  edition  of  the  Roman 
Missal  of  1474  has  been  issued  to  members 
as  the  first  of  the  two  publications  for  1907. 
The  second,  which  is  still  in  preparation,  will 
be  a  facsimile  of  the  Order  of  the  Communion, 
issued  in  1540,  with  introduction  and  ap- 
pendices. For  1908  the  council  hope  to 
issue  the  two  volumes  of  the  Exeter  Ordinate, 
edited  by  Canon  J.  N.  Dalton.  The  second 
volume  of  Dr.  Warner's  edition  of  the  Stowe 
Missal,  which  they  had  expected  to  be  able 
to  issue  this  year,  is  still  unavoidably  delayed. 

9£r*  t£r*  %Cr* 

I  have  received  No.  2  (October)  of  the  new 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Gypsy  Lore  Society. 
The  President,  Mr.  D.  MacRitchie,  con- 
tributes an  erudite  paper  on  "  Gypsy  Nobles," 
in  which  he  shows  that  "  Gypsy  nobles  were 
by  no  means  invariably  gypsies.  Indeed, 
the  higher  their  rank,  the  less  likely  were 
they  to  be  of  gypsy  blood."  Mr.  John 
Sampson  gives  an  entertaining  account  of 
his  intercourse  with  "  The  '  German  Gypsies ' 
at  Blackpool"  in  the  summer  of  1906,  and 
prints  in  Gypsy,  with  English  translation,  a 
somewhat  pointless  folk-tale  related  to  him 
by  the  wanderers.  "  The  Gypsies  of  Anda- 
lusia "  are  described  in  lively  fashion  by  Mr. 
W.  M.  Gallichan,  while  those  of  the  Rhine 
province  are  the  subject  of  a  long  and  in- 
teresting paper,  with  much  matter  of  philo- 
logical importance,  by  Mr.  B.  Gilliat-Smith. 
The  other  contents  of  a  good  number  include 
a  paper  on  Bosnian  Gypsies,  in  German,  by 
Professor  Gjargjevic ;  a  Welsh  gypsy  folk- 
tale, by  Mr.  Sampson  ;  a  reprint  of  the  late 
Mr.  C.  G.  Leland's  chapter  on  "The  Tinkers' 
Talk "  (Shelta) ;  and  an  account,  biblio- 
graphical and  analytical,  of  the  book  con- 
taining the  earliest  recorded  example  of 
gypsy  language — Borde's  Fyrst  Boke  of  the 
Lntroduction  of  Knowledge,  circa  1547 — with 
three  plates  of  photographic  facsimiles  of 
title-page  and  parts  of  the  text  of  the  edition 
printed  by  Copland  about  1562  or  1563. 

Among  new  archseological  books  promised  I 
note  that   Messrs.   Hodges   and   Figgis    of 


Dublin  announce  for  early  publication,  in  a 
limited  edition,  a  noteworthy  volume  of  re- 
productions of  Celtic  ornament.  It  will 
consist  of  a  series  of  plates,  reproduced  by 
the  finest  collotype  process,  from  the  books 
of  Kells,  Durrow,  and  Lindisfarne.  There 
will  also  be  enlargements  of  ornamental 
detail  from  these  books,  and  a  series  of 
Celtic  capitals  and  monograms  reproduced 
in  colour.  The  Rev.  J.  Stanford  Robinson, 
M.  A.,  will  contribute  a  historical  introduction. 

t^*  «^*  v^ 

Another  important  publication — a  new  work 
on  the  ancient  Cretan  civilization — is  just 
issued  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin.  The  author 
is  Dr.  Angelo  Mosso,  Director  of  the  new 
International  Laboratories  at  Col  d'Olen, 
Monte  Rosa.  His  book  is  an  account  of 
the  results  of  the  excavations  in  Crete  by 
the  British  and  Italian  Schools  of  Archae- 
ology. It  reviews  in  succession  the  build- 
ings, sculpture,  fresco  and  vase  paintings, 
and  the  religion  of  the  Minoan  and  Mycen- 
aean periods,  and  sketches  for  us  the  social 
and  domestic  life,  the  dress  and  cookery, 
and  the  condition  of  the  worker  among  the 
early  Cretans,  laying  stress  on  the  marvellous 
skill  shown  in  the  building  and  in  the  perfect 
sanitary  systems  of  the  prehistoric  palaces. 
Every  point  is  fully  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs, mainly  original,  from  Phaestos,  Gor- 
tyna,  Hagia  Triada,  Knossos,  and  Mycenae. 

t^"  t£&  t£r* 

Under  the  title  "  A  Christian  Library,"  Mr. 
Edward  Arber  proposes  to  issue  a  series  of 
reprints  from  masterpieces  of  European 
Christian  thought  and  devotion.  The 
volumes  will  be  issued  monthly,  and  will 
vary  in  character  and  size.  The  first  will 
be  A  Brief  Discourse  of  the  Troubles  at 
Frankfort,  1554-58,  attributed  to  William 
Allingham.  The  work  introduces  the  reader 
to  Calvin,  Knox,  and  other  divines  of  that 
period.  The  publisher  will  be  Mr.  Elliot 
Stock.  a         a  a 

I  have  received  the  following  circular  from  a 
society  the  name  of  which  will  probably  be 
new  to  many  readers  of  the  Antiquary : 

"  In  accordance  with  the  new  rules  passed 
at  its  last  meeting,  the  British  Society  of 
Franciscan  Studies  will  henceforth  adopt  as 
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its  principal  object,  if  sufficient  support  can 
be  obtained,  the  printing  (for  circulation 
among  members  only)  of  original  documents 
and  papers  illustrative  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  especially  of  the  work 
of  the  friars. 

"  Particular  attention  will  be  directed  to 
the  popular  side  of  religious  life — to  matters 
connected  with  preaching,  pilgrimages,  popular 
hagiology,  mystery  plays,  etc. 

"The  first  volume  to  be  issued  by  the 
Society  under  the  new  conditions  is  a  Liber 
Exemplorum  preserved  at  Durham,  com- 
piled in  the  thirteenth  century  by  an  English 
Franciscan  who  knew  Roger  Bacon  at  Paris 
and  passed  much  of  his  life  in  Ireland.  The 
text  is  now  nearly  ready  for  press. 

"  Among  the  works  under  consideration  of 
the  Society  are  another  Liber  Exemplorum  : 
an  unknown  life  of  Friar  John  of  Wales,  with 
selections  from  his  writings  ;  a  life  of  St. 
Robert  of  Knaresborough ;  and  Roger  Bacon's 
Compendium  Studii  Theologies. 

"  A  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  members  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Society  to  carry  out  this  scheme,  and  we 
hope  that  you  will  give  it  your  support. 

"  The  subscription  for  ordinary  members 
is  i  os.  6d.  a  year.  The  secretary  is  Mr. 
Paul  Descours,  65,  Deauville  Road,  Clapham 
Park,  London,  S.W. 

A.  G.  Little. 
Walter  Howard  Frere. 
W.  P.  Ker. 
Arthur  L.  Smith." 
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[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.] 

SALES. 

Messrs.  Hodgson  disposed  on  the  21st  inst.  of  the 
collection  of  Americana  referred  to  in  our  issue  of  the 
16th  inst.,  the  following  being  the  chief  prices:  A 
Plaine  Pathway  to  Plantations,  by  Richard  Eburne, 
1624,  £jo  ;  Sir  R.  Gordon's  Encouragements  for  such 
as  shall  have  Intentions  to  bee  Under-takers  in  the 
New  Plantation  of  Cape  Briton,  now  New  Galloway, 
in  America,  1625,  £140;  Budd's  Good  Order  estab- 
lished in  Pennsilvania  and  New  Jersey  in  America, 


1685,  ;£ioi  ;  Horsmanden's  Journal  of  the  Proceed- 
ings in  the  Detection  of  the  .Conspiracy  formed  for 
the  Burning  of  New  York  in  America,  1744,  £$l  ; 
W.  Bullock's  Virginia  Impartially  Examined  and  left 
to  Publick  View,  1649,  £24 ;  Hudson  and  De  Quiros, 
Descriptio  Detectionis  Freti,  with  the  maps,  1 61 2, 
£33 ;  Ptolemeus,  Cosmographia,  Ulm,  1482,  £58  ; 
Missalead  UsumSarum,  F.  Byrkman,  1515,  £20  ios. ; 
Juan  de  Encina,  Cancionerio,  1516,  £20;  Le  Quien, 
Oriens  Christianus,  3  vols.,  £15  ios.  ;  Gilbert  on  the 
Magnet,  first  edition,  1600,  £12 ;  Herrick's  Hes- 
perides,  with  the  portrait,  1648,  £48  ;  Gray's  An 
Elegy  wrote  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  first  edition, 
1751,  £104;  Fielding's  Tom  Jones:  a  Foundling, 
original  binding,  uncut,  with  the  errata  corrected, 
showing  it  to  be  the  second  issue,  ,£80 ;  Keats's 
Endymion,  first  edition,  1818,  £41  ;  Dickens's 
Sketches  by  Boz,  first  octavo  edition,  in  the  twenty 
original  numbers,  with  pink  wrappers,  £6$ ;  a  col- 
lection of  letters  from  Bernard  Barton  (215  in  all), 
£17.  The  total  amount  realized  was  ,£1,600. — 
Athenaum,  November  30. 

+%  *>§  *>§ 

Mr.  J .  C.  Stevens  sold  on  Monday  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  the  collection — one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  country  outside  the  walls  of  a  museum 
— of  fossil  mammalian  remains  formed  by  the  late 
Mr.  James  Backhouse,  of  York.  The  greater  number 
of  the  lots  fell  to  dealers  in  antiquities,  whilst  others 
were  purchased  on  behalf  of  public  museums.  The 
chief  lot — so  far  as  price  is  concerned — was  a  lower 
jaw  of  the  machserodus,  or  sabre-toothed  lion,  from 
Kessingland,  of  which  remains  in  the  Forest  Bed  are 
exceedingly  rare,  only  one  or  two  teeth  being  known 
before  the  finding  of  this  jaw,  which  was  described 
and  figured  by  Mr.  Backhouse  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society  in  1886.  It  was  now  purchased 
for  the  Dublin  Museum  at  £14  14s.  The  miscel- 
laneous fossils  included  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
ichthyosaurus  head,  with  eye-plates,  teeth,  etc., 
£2  2s.  The  pleistocene  mammalian  remains  from 
the  Thames  Valley  included  a  portion  of  the  large 
lower  grinder  of  the  Elephas primigenius,  £1 6s. ;  and  a 
portion  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Rhinoceros  megarhinus, 
£1  6s.  ;  whilst  those  from  foreign  caves  comprised 
a  fine  skull  and  lower  jaw  of  the  cave  bear  from 
Gargas  Cave  in  the  Pyrenees,  £2,  2s.  Among  the 
specimens  dredged  from  the  North  Sea  were  Elephas, 
femur  of  gigantic  size,  £1  ios.  ;  and  the  lower  jaw 
with  teeth  of  a  rhinoceros,  £1  $s.  The  mammalian 
and  other  remains  from  the  Norfolk  Forest  Bed  in- 
cluded two  lower  jaws  with  teeth  of  the  Rhinoceros 
etruscus,  £1  12s.  6d.  and  £l  is.  ;  and  an  exception- 
ally fine  skull  with  parts  of  both  antlers  of  the  Cervus 
verticornis,  £3  15s.  Among  the  specimens  from  the 
Red  Crag  of  Suffolk  were  a  number  of  teeth  of  the 
Mastodon  arvemensis,  which  varied  from  £1  to  £3 
per  lot.  —  Times,  December  4. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The  Transactions  of  the  East  Riding  Antiquarian 
Society  (for. the  year  ended  October,  1907),  vol.  xiv. 
though  thinner  than  most  of  its  predecessors,  contains 
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much  good  matter.  Two  excellent  summaries  in 
their  respective  departments  are  the  "  Roman  Coins 
found  on  the  Wolds  " — which  refers  to  a  number  ex- 
ceeding 14,000 — by  the  Rev.  E.  Maule  Cole,  and  the 
"  Notes  on  the  More  Important  Archaeological  Dis- 
coveries in  East  Yorkshire,"  by  Mr.  T.  Sheppard, 
whose  notes  are  eloquent  of  the  archaeological  wealth 
of  the  district.  In  "  The  Cliffords  and  Boyles  of 
Londesborough,"  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Wilton  gives  an 
account  of  the  monuments  and  remains  of  the  Clifford 
and  Boyle  families  in  Londesborough  Church,  with 
reference  to  the  general  history  of  those  families,  and 
incidentally  presents  some  curious  details  of  family 
history.  Noteworthy,  also,  are  Mr.  W.  H.  Steven- 
son's "Notes  on  the  Place-Name  '  Filey,'  "  which  in 
Domesday  is  the  equivalent  of  "Fivelac,"  a  name 
by  no  means  easy  or  simple  of  explanation  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Stevenson's  "Notes  on  Scarborough  Castle." 
Among  the  other  contents,  besides  the  usual  reports 
and  lists,  are  "East  Yorkshire  Subsidy  Rolls: 
2  Charles  I.,"  by  Miss  E.  Lloyd  ;  "  Local  Archaeo- 
logical Notes,"  by  Mr.  T.  Sheppard  ;  and  a  brief 
memorial  notice,  by  the  same  writer,  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  better  known  as  Lord  Hawkesbury,  of 
whom  a  fine  portrait  is  given  as  frontispiece  to  the 
volume,  which  is  well  indexed. 


^wwwwww^^wwww^ 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of  the  Dorset 
Antiquarian  Field  Club  was  held  on  Decem- 
ber 3.  After  various  reports  and  business  details  had 
been  disposed  of,  sundry  exhibits  were  made,  in- 
cluding a  metal  (composite,  but  chiefly  of  bronze) 
statuette  of  a  negro  athlete  in  the  act  of  running, 
unearthed  at  Wareham,  and  believed  to  be  Roman. 
After  luncheon  four  papers  were  read.  The  first  was 
by  Mr.  W.  K.  Gill  on  "The  Old  Building  on  Poole 
Quay  known  as  the  Town  Cellars."  The  names  by 
which  the  building  was  known  in  the  past  were  the 
Woolhouse  (Henry  VIII.),  the  King's  Hall,  and  the 
Town  Cellars.  Poole  was  made  a  port  of  the  staple 
by  Henry  VI.,  and  the  special  name  of  the  Woolhouse 
would  be  likely  to  date  from  then,  the  building  being 
then  something  like  a  bonded  warehouse.  The  name 
seemed  to  be  well  established  in  1513,  and  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  monasteries  had  not  then  yet  been  con- 
fiscated, it  told  against  the  old  theory  that  the  building 
was  a  portion  of  an  ancient  monastery.  Before  the 
mutilation  of  the  building  by  the  cutting  of  a  street 
right  through  it,  the  building  measured  about  122  feet 
by  30  feet.  The  style  is  late  fourteenth-century,  the 
plan  oblong  and  quite  regular.  All  the  doorways 
open  on  the  quay  side.  The  small  two-light  windows 
are  on  the  north  and  south  and  west,  but  there  is  no 
east  window.  The  comparatively  modern  stone 
building  abutting  on  the  north  side  took  the  place  of 
a  small  prison  called  the  Salisbury,  and  the  stocks 
were  kept  here  down  to  the  memory  of  persons  living. 
If  the  building  was  a  hall  of  the  lords  of  the  manor, 
and  cases  were  ever  tried  here,  the  prison  would  be 
aptly  placed.  The  ecclesiastical  appearance  of  the 
building  is  hardly  ground  enough  to  go  upon,  as,  to 
quote  Edward  Freeman,  "in  all  ages  of  good  art  men 
built  their  religious,  civil,  and  military  buildings  in 
VOL.  IV. 


the  same  style";  and  the  lack  of  any  hint  of  the 
existence  of  monastic  property  in  the  annals  of  Poole 
is  the  greatest  objection  to  the  theory  advanced  by 
Dr.  Turner  in  a  paper  published  in  vol.  ix.  of  the 
Club's  Proceedings.  Leland,  too,  when  at  Poole 
noted  "  a  fair  townhouse  of  stone  on  the  Kay,"  but 
had  no  whisper  of  any  monastery.  The  second  paper, 
by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  H.  Dicker,  was  on  "The  Archi- 
tectural History  of  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Cerne," 
illustrated  with  reproductions  of  photographs  of  some 
of  the  chief  features  of  the  building.  In  the  absence 
of  Mr.  W.  de  C.  Prideaux,  Captain  Acland  read  ex- 
tracts from  a  voluminous  paper  prepared  by  him  on 
"The  Recently-discovered  Brasses  at  Holme  Priory 
and  Wraxall,  and  the  Brasses  at  Puncknowle,  Swyre, 
and  Thorncombe."  The  interest  of  the  paper  was 
much  enhanced  by  the  exhibition  of  exceptionally 
fine  rubbings  of  the  brasses.  The  largest  and  most 
striking  were  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Brook  and  Dame 
Johanna  Brook,  of  Hilditch,  Thorncombe,  of  the 
dates  1419  and  1437  respectively.  These,  Mr. 
Prideaux  stated,  were  rubbed  by  him,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mrs.  Prideaux,  in  the  course  of  one  day's 
motor-run,  indicating  the  value  of  the  much-maligned 
car  in  archaeological  work.  Captain  Acland  declared 
that  it  was  one  of  the  finest  rubbings  that  could  be 
seen  anywhere.  Mr.  R.  G.  Brocklehurst,  of  Wim- 
borne,  had  promised  to  read  the  last  paper  on  ' '  Some 
Dorset  Church  Towers."  He  was  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting,  but  he  sent  the  paper,  and  also  a  series 
of  fine  and  artistic  etchings  of  the  towers  with  which 
he  dealt.  Selections  from  the  paper  were  read  by 
Mr.  Dicker,  who,  as  one  deeply  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject himself,  added  luminous  comments  of  his  own. 
The  mention  by  Mr.  Brocklehurst  of  the  central  tower 
of  Wimborne  Minster  being  Norman  drew  from 
Mr.  Dicker  the  observation  that  Norman  towers  are 
very  rare  in  Dorset,  where  everything  seemed  to  have 
given  way  to  the  Perpendicular  style.  It  would  be 
interesting  if  somebody  would  compile  a  list  of  Dorset 
gargoyles,  for  they  could,  he  thought,  startle  the  whole 
world  with  them.  The  height  of  church-towers  was 
very  deceptive.  Fordington  St.  George  tower,  stand- 
ing as  it  did  on  an  eminence,  and  thus  visible  for  a 
considerable  distance,  built  in  three  stages,  and 
adorned  with  battlements  and  pinnacles,  a  handsome 
example  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  was  80  feet  high, 
whereas  the  tower  of  Puddletrenthide,  although  it 
looked  very  lofty,  and  many  thought  it  to  be  100  feet, 
was  only  67  feet  high.  But  the  tower  of  Beaminster 
Church  was  nearly  100  feet  high.  Mr.  Brocklehurst's 
etchings  were  examined  closely  and  much  admired. 

^  ^  ^ 

A  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Ireland  was  held  at  Dublin  on  November  26, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Garstin  in  the  chair.  Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp 
sent  a  paper  on  "  Doonegall  Fort  and  other  Antiqui- 
ties on  the  Atlantic,  near  Kilkee,"  which  Mr.  G.  D. 
Burtchaell  read.  This  was  illustrated  by  lantern- 
slides.  Mr.  Burtchaell  also  read  a  paper  written  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  O.  Cavenagh  on  "  Irish  In- 
stitutions and  Memorials  in  the  Low  Countries." 
These  papers  were  referred  to  the  council  of  the 
Society  for  publication  in  the  Society's  journal. — Mr. 
H.  S.  Crawford  exhibited  rubbings  of  two  early  tomb- 
stones at  Fuerty,  Co.  Roscommon. 
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Anthropological  Institute. — November  19. — 
Mr.  F.  W.  Rudler,  ex- President,  in  the  chair. — Mr. 
A.  Campbell  Geddes  was  elected  an  ordinary  fellow. 
— Three  papers  were  read  from  Messrs.  H.  C.  King 
and  B.  C.  Polkinghorne  : 

1.  "  Excavation  of  a  Barrow  at  Chapel  Cam  Brea, 
Cornwall."  The  barrow  was  opened  in  August,  and 
was  found  to  contain  a  cist  built  of  flat-faced,  irregular 
stones  with  capstone.  A  fine  large  urn,  ornamented 
with  the  characteristic  pattern,  was  found,  containing 
partly  calcined  bones.  Flint  flakes  were  also  found, 
but  these  were  of  earlier  date  than  the  urn,  and  were 
probably  placed  in  the  cist  from  traditional  motives. 
The  barrow  may  have  been  surrounded  by  standing 
stones,  as  one  is  still  in  position.  Above  the  cist  at 
the  north  end  a  somewhat  smaller  urn  was  discovered. 

2.  "  Hole  Stone  at  Kerrow,  St.  Just-in-Penwith, 
Cornwall."  The  stone  consists  of  a  circular  slab  o( 
granite  with  a  cylindrical  hole  in  the  centre,  very 
well  worked,  apparently  by  iron  tools.  Wood  char- 
coal was  discovered  underneath.  Its  purpose  is  un- 
known. 

3.  "Small  Cist  and  Urn  at  Tregiffian  Vean,  St. 
Just-in-Penwith."  The  cist  is  a  small  one  with  a 
broken  capstone.  The  urn,  which  is  also  small, 
dates  about  400  B.C.     No  bones  or  ashes  were  found. 

"The  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Ulu  Plus,  Malay  Penin- 
sula," by  Mr.  F.  W.  Knocker,  described  tribes 
occupying  the  upper  waters  of  the  Plus  River  in 
Perak.  They  are  apparently  of  mixed  Semang-Sakai 
characteristics.  The  paper  dealt  with  their  habits  of 
life,  manners,  and  customs.  —  Athenceum,  Novem- 
ber 30. 

^  +§  ^§ 

Professor  J.  S.  Reid  was  in  the  chair  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  subscribers  to  the  British  School  at 
Rome,  held  on  November  26,  and  in  proposing  the 
adoption  of  the  managing  committee's  report,  gave 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  work,  progress,  and 
possibilities  of  the  school.  He  referred  at  the  outset 
to  the  lamented  death  of  Professor  Pelham,  who  had 
placed  his  energy  and  devotion  at  the  service  of  the 
school.  They  would  all  rejoice  that  his  name  would 
be  permanently  connected  with  the  school  by  means 
of  a  scholarship  which  would  bear  his  name,  and 
would  be  tenable  by  a  student  from  Oxford.  The 
path  of  those  who  promoted  the  foundation  of  the 
school  at  Rome  was  made  smoother  by  the  fact  that 
the  sister  school  at  Athens  was  already  well  advanced 
on  its  prosperous  career.  The  creation  of  a  similar 
institution  at  Rome  was  a  necessity  if  Englishmen 
were  to  take  their  proper  share  in  the  development 
of  what  he  might  call  the  "  new  scholarship."  He 
meant  that  movement  whereby  scholars  had  deter- 
mined to  reinterpret  the  ancient  world  to  the  modern 
by  using  as  instruments  the  whole  remains  of  ancient 
civilization,  and  not  merely  by  having  recourse  to 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  alone.  It  was  well  known 
that  classical  scholarship  had  a  new  birth  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  this  renais- 
sance advanced  and  expanded,  it  allied  itself  more 
and  more  closely  with  archaeology.  The  movement 
for  a  long  time  did  not  secure  in  England  all  the 
attention  and  co-operation  it  deserved,  but  for  some 
time  past  we  had  realized  what  was  realized  long 


before  in  other  lands — that  archaeological  study  and 
literary  study  must  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  the 
interpretation  and  appreciation  of  the  ancient  writers 
steadily  gained  in  force,  in  vividness,  in  fullness,  and 
in  richness  by  the  aid  which  archaeology  afforded  in 
unstinted  measure.  The  fuller  appreciation  which 
archaeological  study  received  in  England  in  our  time 
as  compared  with  a  not  remote  past  might  be  illus- 
trated by  an  anecdote  which  was  within  his  recollec- 
tion. Not  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  at  an  entertain- 
ment in  Germany  where  Germans  and  English  were 
present,  a  distinguished  German  exponent  of  classical 
archaeology  advocated  an  alliance  between  English- 
men and  Germans  for  the  benefit  of  his  favourite 
study.  The  Englishman,  he  said,  excelled  in  the 
art  of  discovering  antiquities  and  of  digging  them  out, 
while  the  German  was  supreme  in  the  art  of  interpret- 
ing the  finds.  We  might,  without  too  much  self- 
congratulation,  venture  to  hope  that  if  such  a  speech 
were  made  now  it  would  be  felt  to  be  a  little  out  of 
date.  The  work  of  the  school,  continued  the  speaker, 
was  capable  of  indefinite  expansion  in  many  direc- 
tions. The  magic  land  of  Italy  supplied  almost  in- 
exhaustible material  for  students  of  the  most  diverse 
types.  Even  such  a  subject  as  geology  could  there 
lend  its  aid  to  history.  He  could  not  refrain  from 
alluding  to  the  eager  desire  of  scholars  to  see  the 
exploration  of  Herculaneum  carried  out  at  last.  Their 
gratitude  was  due  to  a  member  of  their  committee, 
Dr.  Waldstein,  for  pressing  this  question  on  the 
attention  of  Italy  and  Europe.  Tasks  of  various 
kinds  the  accomplishing  of  which  would  bring  credit 
to  the  school  were  constantly  suggesting  themselves. 
The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  was,  of  course,  the  res 
angusta.  Scholars  and  money  did  not  naturally 
gravitate  towards  each  other  any  more  in  our  day 
than  in  that  of  Plato.  Many  students  needed  assist- 
ance to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  researches,  and 
the  publication  of  results  in  the  volumes  which  were 
issued  from  time  to  time  involved  a  heavy  expendi- 
ture. When  the  great  piece  of  work  to  which  the 
school  had  committed  itself  had  been  carried  out — 
the  catalogue  of  sculptures  in  the  municipal  collec- 
tions at  Rome — a  heavy  strain  would  be  laid  on  the 
resources  of  the  committee  unless  those  resources 
were  in  the  meantime  greatly  enlarged.  They  hoped 
that  this  might  come  about  both  by  increase  in  the 
number  of  their  subscribers  and  by  donations,  which 
might  be  devoted  to  particular  purposes.  They  grate- 
fully acknowledged  the  assistance  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  rendered,  and  hoped  that  the  ultimate  limit 
of  that  assistance  had  not  been  reached.  But  they 
recognized  that  the  welfare  of  an  English  institution 
such  as  this  must,  in  the  long-run,  rest  on  the  interest 
and  support  of  a  large  body  of  subscribers  and  donors. 
They  might  surely  appeal  for  support  to  the  Athenian 
and  Roman  schools  on  the  ground  that  from  them 
proceeded  influences  which  might  add  a  useful  element 
to  the  general  culture  of  our  country. 
<0$  «•$  *>tf 

On  November  27  the  members  of  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society  paid  visits  to  various  old 
houses  in  Cambridge.  First  came  the  Barn  in  Shelly 
Row,  used  as  a  resting-place  by  the  French  prisoners 
taken  in  the  Peninsular  War  during  their  journey 
from  the  South  of  England  to  the  prison  at  Norman 
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Cross.  The  next  visit  was  to  the  old  Three  Tuns  Inn 
opposite  the  Shire  Hall.  Tepys  visited  the  inn  when 
he  came  to  Cambridge  in  1659-60,  and  Turpin  used 
to  stop  there.  The  landlord  of  the  house  had  kindly 
thrown  it  open,  and  the  whole  party,  large  as  it  was, 
was  permitted  to  go  from  one  end  to  the  other,  mine 
host,  Mr.  Cooper,  being  ever  ready  to  settle  the 
anxious  queries  of  the  sightseers.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  comprehend  why  Turpin  should  have  selected  this 
house  to  sleep  in,  although  it  was  doubtless  only  one 
of  many.  One  ascends  one  staircase  and  finds  one- 
self in  a  bedroom.  There  is  another  door  at  the  other 
end  leading  to  another  staircase,  and  to  another  exit. 
Very  quaint  are  these  staircases,  and  abominably 
inconvenient.  The  visitors  next  proceeded  to  the 
Cross  Keys  Inn  yard  in  Bridge  Street,  now  a  vinegar 
brewery,  and  thence  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Wood  took  the 
party  to  the  rear  of  St.  Clement's  Vicarage,  backing 
on  to  Portugal  Place,  and  pointed  out  that  that  was 
the  really  old  part  of  the  vicarage.  He  also  explained 
that  Thompson's  Lane  was  formerly  called  Harleston 
Lane  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  a  man  named  Thompson  changed  it.  The  last 
place  visited  was  the  old  Red  Lion  Inn,  also  said 
to  have  been  used  by  Dick  Turpin. 

*>s      <*$      *s 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Newcastle  was  held  on  November  27,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Johnson  Baily  presiding.  Mr.  R.  H.  Jeffreys, 
Birtley,  read  some  notes  on  the  discovery  of  pre- 
historic burials  near  Fatfield,  County  Durham.  He 
said  Fatfield  was  situated  on  the  River  Wear,  seven 
miles  from  Sunderland,  and  three  miles  from  Chester- 
le-Street,  and  went  into  a  history  of  the  Lambton 
family,  who  owned  the  estates  there,  afterwards 
describing  in  detail  the  remains  found  and  the  con- 
ditions of  their  sepulture. 

*H$  ^  +§ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archae- 
ology on  December  11,  Dr.  Pinches  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Legend  of  Merodach." 

^  ^  ^ 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland  was  held  on  November  30, 
when  the  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected,  including  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  as 
President.  The  annual  report  was  read,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  excavation  of  the  Roman 
military  station  at  Newstead,  Melrose,  begun  in 
February,  1905,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  James 
Curie,  had  been  continued  throughout  the  year,  and 
had  been  extraordinarily  successful,  both  in  regard 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  structural  remains  and  the 
recovery  of  a  large  quantity  of  interesting  and  valuable 
relics,  some  of  which  are  of  types  not  previously  found 
in  Britain.  For  the  complete  investigation  of  the 
story  of  the  station  in  its  different  periods  of  occupa- 
tion more  funds  than  the  society  has  at  present  at  its 
disposal  will  be  required,  but,  so  far  as  its  main 
features  and  their  details  have  been  disclosed,  the 
results  will  be  made  public  by  means  of  the  Rhind 
lectures,  to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Curie,  probably  in 
March  next.  From  the  report  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  with  reference  to  the  National  Museum  of 
Antiquities,    under    the   charge    of   the   society,    it 


appeared  that,  owing  to  the  very  large  increase  in 
recent  years  of  the  section  illustrative  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Scotland,  due  to  the  donations  of  the 
collections  obtained  from  the  excavation  undertaken 
by  the  society  at  the  Roman  stations  of  Birrens, 
Ardoch,  Lyne,  Camelon,  Inchtuthil,  Castlecary,  and 
Rough  Castle,  the  whole  of  the  exhibition  space  in 
the  existing  cases  had  been  fully  occupied,  and  two 
new  cases  were  being  provided  by  the  Board  of  Works 
for  the  reception  of  the  Newstead  collection.  The 
number  of  objects  of  antiquity  (exclusive  of  the  New- 
stead collection)  added  to  the  museum  during  the 
year  was  330  by  donation  and  68  by  purchase,  and 
the  number  of  volumes  added  to  the  library  was 
142  by  donation  and  37  by  purchase.  Among  the 
donations  to  the  museum  which  received  special 
mention  were  the  collection  from  the  Broch  of 
Jarlshof,  Sumburgh,  Shetland,  presented  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Bruce,  of  Sumburgh  ;  a  collection  of  over 
100  specimens  from  Coll  and  Tiree,  described  in  his 
book  on  Coll  and  Tiree,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Erskine 
Beveridge ;  and  a  collection  of  rare  brooches  and 
other  ornaments  from  a  Viking  burial-place  in  Oron- 
say,  presented  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona, 
K.C.M.G. 

*>$        ^        *$ 

Two  papers  were  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute  on  December  4 — "Some 
Further  Notes  on  Low-Set  Openings  in  Scandinavian 
Churches,"  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Boyson  ;  and  "Notes  on  a 
Low-Side  Opening  in  St.  Saviour's  Church,  Glenda- 
lough,  Ireland,"  by  Mr.  P.  M.  'ohnston. 

The  discovery  of  prehistoric  pit-dwellings  with  clay 
hearths,  near  Saddlescombe,  gave  Mr.  Ernest  Robin- 
son attractive  matter  to  lay  before  the  members  of  the 
Brighton  and  Hove  Archaeological  Club  at 
their  meeting  on  December  4.  Mr.  Robinson  found 
the  pits  while  excavating  for  flints.  They  had 
evidently  been  filled  up  with  the  flints  removed  from 
the  land  in  course  of  ploughing.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  pits  charcoal  ashes  and  clay  hearths  afforded  clues 
which  enabled  them  to  identify  the  pits  as  prehistoric 
dwellings.  The  only  worked  flints  found  in  them 
were  hammer  stones,  so  fashioned  as  to  give  the  hand 
a  firm  hold,  and  an  implement  of  the  kitchen-midden 
form  well  adapted  for  excavating.  With  these  were 
the  half  of  a  perforated  granite  hammer  and  fragments 
of  coarse  hand-made  pottery  of  the  Bronze  Age  type. 
These  pits  were  probably  roofed  in  with  tree  boughs 
covered  with  clay.  All  the  pits  faced  the  east,  as 
though  to  secure  the  shelter  of  the  Downs  from  the 
south-west  winds.  A  Roman  coin  of  A.D.  141  was 
found  in  a  shallow  flint  bed  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the 
pit  dwellings. 

Other  discoveries  were  teeth  and  portions  of  a 
human  skull,  and,  near  the  surface,  on  the  edge  of  the 
pits,  large  quantities  of  oyster  shells  of  coarse  texture, 
together  with  fragments  of  lathe-turned  Romano- 
British  pottery.  In  one  of  the  larger  pits  hundreds 
of  shells  of  the  common  land  snail  were  found  in  the 
crevices  between  the  larger  flints,  the  snails  evidently 
having  sought  this  shelter  for  hibernation,  and  failed 
to  find  a  way  out  again.  Another  chamber  in  a  pit 
was  filled  with  gallons  of  moles'  bones.  A  few  bones 
of  cattle  and  tusks  of  wild-boars  were  close  by. 
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Mr.  Herbert  S.  Toms  supplemented  Mr.  Robin- 
son's paper  with  several  interesting  comments,  and 
said  the  Saddlescombe  dwelling-pits  furnished  the 
only  local  instance  of  such  places  having  been  dug  out 
systematically.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  them  that  the 
hearth  was  in  the  pit  instead  of  outside,  as  was  com- 
monly the  case.  A  pit-dwelling  found  at  Whitehawk 
Bottom,  Kemp  Town,  afforded  evidence  of  having 
had  a  wattle-work  roof ;  this,  too,  was  situated  on  a 
hill  slope  facing  the  east.  He  believed  that  the  re- 
mains discovered  by  Mr.  Robinson  pointed  to  the  pit- 
dwellings  belonging  to  the  Bronze  Age,  and  that  the 
same  sites  were  subsequently  occupied  by  Romano- 
British  tribes.  Mr.  Toms  also  remarked  that  nearly 
all  the  prehistoric  camping-grounds  of  the  South 
Downs  were  confined  to  those  portions  of  the  hills 
capped  by  "  clay  with  flints."  The  evidence  of  the 
local  dwelling-pits  seemed  to  indicate  that  these  spots 
were  favoured  owing  to  the  presence  of  fairly  pure 
clay,  which  could  have  been  used  in  fabricating 
pottery  and  for  coating  the  wattle  of  the  prehistoric 
huts. 

+$  +§  «o$ 
The  first  winter  meeting  of  the  Cork  Historical 
and  Archaeological  Society  was  held  on 
November  15,  Mr.  R.  Day  presiding.  The  President 
exhibited  and  described  a  number  of  interesting  and 
beautiful  objects  from  his  own  fine  collection.  Among 
these  were  a  medal  of  the  Loyal  Newberry  Volunteers, 
1778;  various  silver  presentation  boxes;  a  silver 
snuff-box  chased  in  low  relief,  on  the  lid  a  pelican  in 
her  piety,  French  hall-marks,  late  eighteenth  century  ; 
gold-plated  and  other  memorial  boxes ;  old  brass 
tobacco-boxes ;  with  many  other  valuable  and  beautiful 
boxes  of  various  kinds,  of  historic  or  artistic  interest — 
silver,  tortoiseshell,  enamel,  ivory,  pearl  and  gold. 

«0$  ^>$  •©$ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hampstead  Antiquarian 
Society  on  November  18,  Mr.  A.  E.  Stamp  read  a 
paper  entitled  ' '  The  Affairs  of  the  Muscovite 
Ambassador :  A  Story  from  the  State  Papers," 
which  dealt  with  an  incident  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  Russian  Ambassador  had  been  arrested 
for  debt  in  the  public  street,  and  was  only  liberated 
on  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  paper  showed  how  the  Ambassador  was  able  to 
bluff  the  British  Government  with  a  threat  of  reprisals 
by  his  master,  Peter  the  Great,  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  were  glad  enough  to  pay  him  a  handsome  sum 
by  way  of  compensation.  The  account  of  the  negotia- 
tions, taken  from  the  Foreign  State  Papers  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  showed  the  way  in  which  an 
affair  of  this  kind  was  managed  in  those  days.  The 
chief  result  of  the  business  was  the  passing  of  the 
statute  which  guarantees  the  integrity  of  foreign 
ambassadors  and  representatives  in  England. 

^  -*§  «©£ 

British  Numismatic  Society. — November  30. — 
Mr.  Carlyon  -  Britton,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Anniversary  meeting.  The  reports  of  the  Council 
and  Treasurer  were  read,  which  respectively  disclosed 
a  total  of  532  members,  including  19  royal  members, 
and  an  accumulated  credit  balance  of  £466.  After 
the  officers  had  been  elected  for  the  forthcoming  year, 
the  President  read  the  second  part  of  his  "  Numismatic 


History  of  the  Reigns  of  William  I.  and  II."  In  this 
section  he  treated  the  moneyers  and  their  mints. 
The  former  were  represented  on  the  coins  preserved 
to  us  by  244  names,  but,  as  many  of  these  were 
repeated  at  various  mints,  it  seemed  probable  that 
more  than  500  moneyers  were  in  office  during  the 
two  reigns  ;  whereas  the  towns  at  which  they  coined 
numbered  70.  Kent  and  Wiltshire  headed  the  list 
with  6  mints  each ;  Dorset,  Gloucester,  Suffolk,  and 
Sussex  had  4  ;  Devonshire,  Hampshire,  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  Somerset  had  3 ;  Essex,  Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk,  Surrey,  and  Warwickshire  had  2 ;  and 
most  of  the  other  counties  had  1  ;  but  Cumberland, 
Lancashire,  Rutland,  and  Westmoreland  had  then  no 
mints.  These  particulars  furnished  a  sidelight  on  the 
spread  of  population  and  trade  over  the  country  in 
Norman  times,  and  the  vicissitudes  which  then  im- 
portant mint  towns,  such,  for  instance,  as  Bedwin 
and  Rhuddlan,  have  suffered  in  later  days.  Sum- 
marizing the  evidence  gathered  from  historical 
records,  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  the  coins,  Mr. 
Carlyon-Britton  deduced:  (1)  That  every  borough 
existing  in  the  reign  of  ^ithelstan  possessed  a  mint ; 
(2)  that  a  place  on  becoming  a  composite  borough 
prior  to  the  reign  of  William  I.  became  possessed  of 
a  mint;  (3)  that  simple  boroughs  belonging  to  the 
King  had  a  mint  or  not  according  to  his  pleasure ; 
(4)  that  a  composite  borough  possessing  a  pre-Con- 
quest mint  was  with  few  exceptions  allowed  to  con- 
tinue the  operation  of  the  same ;  (5)  that  a  simple 
borough  created  or  granted  to  a  subject  after  the 
Conquest  had  no  mint  unless  the  same  was  speci- 
fically granted.  The  writer  exhibited  his  collection 
of  nearly  450  silver  pennies  of  the  two  reigns. 
Amongst  other  exhibits  were  seven  coins  of  the  same 
reigns  varied  from  the  published  readings,  by  Lieut- 
Colonel  Morrieson  ;  an  aureus  of  Tiberius  found  at 
Colchester,  by  Mr.  Jarmin ;  a  copper  coin  of 
Cunobeline,  Evans  XII.  6,  by  Mr.  West ;  token  of 
1817  issued  by  William  Buck,  junior,  of  Morston, 
Norfolk,  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Fletcher ;  and  a  specimen  of 
the  New  Zealand  Cross  (which  realized  ^170  at  a 
recent  sale  by  auction  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's),  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Baldwin. 


IRetetos  ant>  Notices 
of  fom  16oofes. 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers. ~\ 

Life  in  the  Homeric  Age.     By  Professor  T.  D. 
Seymour.     Maps  and  illustrations.     New  York 
and  London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.,   1907. 
Royal  8vo.,  pp.  xvi,  704.     Price  17s.  net. 
Professor    Seymour    of   Yale    University  is    well 
known,  not  only  as  an  eminent  classical  scholar,  but 
also  as  one  who  links  the  past  with  the  present,  and 
finds  much  in  the  politics  of  ancient  Greece  to  illus- 
trate and  guide  the  politics  of  to-day.     This  elaborate 
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volume  on  Life  in  the  Homeric  Age  may  at  first  sight 
seem  to  be  just  a  storehouse  of  references  to  the  text 
of  the  two  great  poems  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 
It  is  indeed  such  a  storehouse,  and  as  such  will  take 
an  honoured  place  on  the  reference  shelves  of  every 
well-equipped  Greek  scholar's  library.  But  a  reading 
tour  through  its  pages  gives  one  also  a  stimulating 
enjoyment  of  what  may  be  called  the  whole  scenery. 
It  is  by  no  means  merely  a  dictionary  or  grammar  of 
Homeric  life.  The  author  makes  a  careful  collection 
and  distribution  of  some  thousands  of  textual 
references  into  such  chapters  as  "The  Homeric 
State,"  "  Women  and  the  Family,"  "  Dress  and 
Decoration,"  "  Slavery  and  Servitude,"  "  Sea  Life," 
"Agriculture,"  and  "The  Troad."  Anyone  who 
knows  his  Homer  well,  and  especially  the  travelling 
student,  who,  standing  on  the  plain  at  Hissarlik,  or 
among  the  venerable  walls  of  Tiryns  or  Mycenae, 
mentally  rebuilds  the  scenes  of  Agamemnon  leaving 
for  the  war,  or  Andromache  smitten  with  the  loss  of 
Hector,  will  welcome  this  informing  volume.  In  the 
chapters  we  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  the  pages 
given  to  actual  antiquities,  like  arms  and  armour  and 
the  commodities  of  life,  Professor  Seymour  is  both 
thorough  and  suggestive.  His  avowed  aim  is  "  philo- 
logical, not  archaeological,"  and  that  is  why  we  must 
be  content  to  have  so  few  illustrations.  But  those  that 
are  given,  with  the  excellent  maps,  are  entirely 
reliable.  For  the  rest,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  author 
is  unjust  to  himself  in  using  the  narrow  term  "philo- 
logical." It  would  not  be  the  business  of  the 
philologist  to  present  the  instructive  portrayal  of 
womanhood  which  we  have  here,  or  the  account 
of  "  the  most  wholesome  and  natural  family  relations 
of  the  whole  ancient  world."  Professor  Seymour 
amply  illustrates  his  view  of  the  impersonal  and 
almost  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
His  point  of  view  is  textual  rather  than  archaeological, 
but  no  antiquary  who  is  specially  interested  in  ancient 
Greece  could  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
exhaustive  treatise.  The  work  has  several  good 
indices,  and  is  well  printed  by  the  great  publishing 
house  which  renders  so  many  services  to  Hellenic 
research  and  literature. 

W.  H.  D. 
*     *     * 
The   Cogers   and    Fleet    Street.      By    Peter 
Rayleigh.     Enlarged  and  revised  edition.     With 
illustrations.    London  :  Elliot  Stock,  1907.    8vo., 
pp.  xvi,  336.      Price  3s.  6d.  net. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  know  that  the  first  edition 
of  this  book,  issued  in  1903,  has  been  exhausted,  and 
that  a  new  edition   is  called   for.     Mr.   Rayleigh's 
account  of  the  famous  and  ancient  Fleet  Street  Parlia- 
ment gives  an  entertaining  series  of  pictures  of  a 
phase  of  London  life  which  has  now  almost  passed 
away.     People  still  sometimes  talk  of  "Bohemia," 
but  the   "Bohemia"  of  the  journalistic  days  of  a 
generation  or  two  ago  is  practically  extinct.     From 
the  seventeenth  century  tavern  debating  societies  were 
numerous  in  London;  but  the  "Cogers"  is  the  sole 
survivor.     Founded  in  1755,  ^  nas  hac*  its  UPS  an(^ 
downs,  but  on  the  whole  it  has  flourished ;  it  has 
numbered  not  a  few  distinguished  men  among  its 
members  and  speakers,  and  some  notable  speakers 
who  were  little  known  outside  the  Society's  member- 


ship ;  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  still,  in  sporting 
parlance,  "going  strong."  Mr.  Rayleigh  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  new 
edition  to  make  use  of  much  additional  matter  which 
had  accumulated  during  the  last  four  years,  including 
some  of  the  records  of  the  Society  which  were  formerly 
missing.  His  book  is  a  very  useful  addition  to  the 
London  library.  It  has  a  capital  subject,  and 
Mr.  Rayleigh,  with  intelligence,  and  humour  and 
skilful  pen,  gives  us  a  most  entertaining  narrative. 
The  illustrations  of  the  Cogers  and  their  meeting- 
place,  together  with  a  good  index,  enhance  the  value 
of  the  book. 

*  *     * 

What  Rome  was  Built  with.  By  Mary  Winearls 
Porter.  London  :  Henry  Frowde,  1907.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  viii,  108.  Price  3s.  Cd.  net. 
The  sub-title  of  this  well-printed  and  nicely  produced 
little  volume  defines  its  scope — "A  Description  of  the 
Stones  Employed  in  Ancient  Times  for  its  Building 
and  Decoration."  The  familiar  Augustan  boast, 
"I  found  it  of  brick,  but  left  it  of  marble,"  figures 
on  the  cover,  and  may  be  considered  the  inspiration 
of  the  book.  Miss  Porter  has  hit  upon  an  almost 
untrodden  by-way  in  classic  history  and  topography, 
and  in  this  scholarly  and  well -written  volume — the 
product  evidently  of  wide  and  deep  and  well-ordered 
knowledge — discusses  the  marbles,  the  varieties  of 
stone  and  marble,  which  were  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Imperial  Rome.  From  Algeria  and  Tunis, 
from  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Nubia,  from  Turkey 
(European  and  Asiatic),  France,  and  Spain,  as 
well  as,  nearer  home,  from  various  parts  of  Italy, 
came  the  stones  that  once  made  the  capital  of  the 
world  magnificent,  and  the  remains  of  which  still 
fascinate  visitors  to  Rome  by  their  decorative  beauty 
and  variety,  embedded  in  churches  and  palaces,  or 
brought  to  light  by  archaeological  excavations.  Miss 
Porter's  monograph  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  At 
the  end  are  a  list  of  works  of  reference  and  two 
indexes — one  of  the  names  of  stones,  containing  no 
less  than  115  entries,  and  the  other  general. 

*  *      * 

Cremorne  and  the  Later  London  Gardens. 

By    Warwick    Wroth.     With    25    illustrations. 

London:  Elliot  Stock,   1907.     Large  8vo. ,  pp. 

xii,  120.  Price  6s.  net. 
Mr.  Wroth  has  done  a  very  useful  work  in  supple- 
menting his  former  book  on  The  London  Pleasure- 
Gardens  of  the  Eighteenth  Century — a  valued  con- 
tribution to  London  topography — by  the  issue  of  the 
handsome  volume  before  us.  The  largest  section 
naturally  falls  to  the  once  famous  resort  named  in 
the  title.  The  name  of  Cremorne  was  so  familiar 
for  so  long  a  period  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
realize  that  already  thirty  years  have  passed  since 
it  was  finally  closed,  the  buildings  and  stock,  the 
timber  and  plants  and  statuary,  all  sold,  and  the 
grounds  completely  stripped.  Cremorne  first  came 
into  public  notice  in  1830,  when  a  Baron  of  French 
name,  but  who  boasted  of  ancient  Prussian  lineage, 
the  Baron  de  Beaufain,  or  the  Baron  de  Berenger — 
he  used  both  names — opened  to  subscription  member- 
ship his  "Stadium"  for  shooting,  boxing,  fencing, 
and  "manly  exercises  generally."  The  Stadium 
lasted  till  1843,  when  "Baron"  Nicholson,  of." Coal 
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Hole"  and  "Cyder  Cellars"  celebrity,  transformed 
the  place  into  the  gardens  for  public  resort,  which, 
under  a  succession  of  proprietors,  flourished  till  1878. 
Cremorne  died  unhonoured,  unwept,  and  unsung. 
Its  reputation  was  not  savoury,  and  to  a  considerable 


witnessed  are  so  great  as  to  seem  to  be  the  result 
of  a  much  longer  lapse  of  time.  It  will  probably 
come  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  some  readers  to 
find  how  many  open-air  resorts  of  the  tavern-garden 
kind,  frequented,  as  Mr.  Wroth  says,   "  if  invidious 


Thursday  jtupfty* 


ADMISSION    TICKETS,    NEW    RANELAGH,    PIMLICO   (c.    1809   TO   C.    1829). 


extent  it  deserved  its  reputation.  But  its  closure 
marked  the  end  of  an  era  in  London  entertainments  ; 
and  although  a  generation  only  has  passed  since 
Cremorne  disappeared,  yet  the  changes  in  public 
habits  and  amusements  which  the  thirty  years  have 


distinctions  must  be  made,  by  the  lower -middle 
classes  and  the  '  lower  orders,'  "  there  were  in  London 
during  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  the  last  century. 
Besides  Cremorne,  Mr.  Wroth  describes  some  twenty 
of  these — the  Eagle  and  Grecian  Saloon ;  the  Royal 
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Oak,  Bayswater  ;  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  ;  Chalk 
Farm,  and  others  still  less  known  to  fame.  To  each 
he  appends  a  useful  bibliographical  note.  Mr.  Wroth 
also  enumerates,  with  brief  comment,  some  sixty-five 
other  minor  resorts,  many  of  which  were  merely 
small  gardens  attached  to  public-houses. 

The  publication  of  this  book  is  specially  useful 
because  of  the  difficulty  which  always  attaches  to 
topographical  work  of  the  kind  if  undertaken  at  too 
late  a  date.  The  chief  materials  are  necessarily  old 
newspapers,  handbills,  tickets,  and  the  like  destruc- 
tible matter.  Mr.  Wroth  has  turned  his  material  to 
excellent  account,  and  has  earned  the  thanks  of  all 
London  topographers,  present  and  future.  The  illus- 
trations form  a  very  valuable  feature  of  the  book. 
They  include,  among  others,  full-page  views  (from 
old  prints,  newspapers,  etchings,  etc.),  most  effectively 
reproduced,  of  Cremorne — the  Waterside  Entrance, 
the  Stadium,  the  Gardens  in  1847,  1858,  1870,  and 
187 1  ;  of  the  Hippodrome,  Bayswater  (circa  1838)  ; 
the  Tea  Gardens,  Rosemary  Branch,  1846  ;  the  Eagle 
Tavern  Pleasure  Gardens  (circa  1838)  ;  the  Red 
House,  Battersea  (circa  1845) ;  and  the  Surrey  "  Zoo  " 
(1832  and  1844).  Among  the  smaller  illustrations  are 
the  two  reproduced  on  this  page,  admission  tickets, 
executed  with  a  degree  of  neatness  and  taste  some- 
what surprising  considering  the  unimportance  of  the 
gardens  to  which  they  relate.  These  New  Ranelagh 
Gardens  occupied  a  small  space  near  the  river  be- 
tween the  Belgrave  Docks  Wharf  and  Ranelagh 
Road.  They  were  advertised  from  about  1809,  and 
lingered  till  about  1829. 

Rembrandt.  By  Professor  Baldwin  Brown.  With 
45  plates.  London:  Duckworth  and  Co.,  1907. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xii,  341.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 
The  theme  of  this  new  volume  in  the  "  Red  Series  " 
is  a  great  one,  for  Rembrandt  van  Ryn  was  a  giant, 
and  bis  work  was  great  in  bulk  as  it  was  magnificent 
in  quality.  Professor  Baldwin  Brown,  who  compares 
him  frequently  with  Turner,  notes  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  "broken  life  and  disordered  fortunes  "  and 
"the  serene  and  sustained  greatness"  of  his  art.  In 
both  men  there  was,  if  it  is  worth  looking  for  or 
recording,  a  vein  of  coarseness  ;  but  how  both  have 
enriched  the  world  with  their  painting  and  etching 
and  drawing,  each  at  his  best  !  The  author  of  this 
volume  collects  much  historical  information  about  the 
man — his  books  and  the  "  properties  "  of  his  studio  ; 
his  bankruptcy  and  the  affectionate  and  almost 
pathetic  solicitude  of  his  son  Titus  and  the  warm- 
hearted consort  of  his  fortunes,  Hendrickje  Stoffels, 
who  was  a  frequent  model  to  his  brush  and  pencil ; 
the  number,  reckoned  at  550,  of  his  paintings  and  the 
1,000  drawings  ;  the  poignant  regret  of  losing  his 
own  collection  of  "five  states"  of  the  etchings  ;  and 
a  hundred  details  like  the  scale-charges  for  the  por- 
traits in  the  famous  "Night  Watch."  We  read  a 
cheerful  account  of  the  great  productive  decade  from 
1632  to  1642,  followed  by  the  stretch  of  hard  toil 
which  culminated  in  1658  in  some  of  the  finest  etch- 
ings (like  "  Haarlings"  and  "Tholinx")  and  majestic 
paintings  like  "  Anatomy,"  together  with  financial 
crash  and  chaos.  A  quantity  of  careful  references 
reassure  us  as  to  the  author's  accuracy  of  facts.  But 
in   several   instances   his   inferences   in   matters    of 


opinion  strike  us  as  lame  or  wrong.  At  p.  72 
there  is  a  very  uncritical  remark  about  Saskia  ;  no 
lawyer  would  agree  for  a  moment  with  the  suggestion 
on  p.  84  that  the  absence  of  a  joint  portrait  of  him- 
self and  Hendrickje  is  a  proof  that  they  were  never 
married.  The  conjectures  as  to  the  important 
statistics  of  his  output  on  the  top  of  p.  200  are  too 
loose  to  be  worthy  of  an  art  professor  and  of  the 
editor  of  this  series.  But  apart  from  these  slight 
defects,  the  volume  remains  an  erudite  and  interest- 
ing essay.  Its  theme  rises  crescendo  through  the 
etchings  and  the  drawings  to  the  paintings.  Of  the 
former  a  number  of  well-chosen  illustrations  are  given, 
and  we  are  frequently  reminded  of  the  Rembrandt 
treasures  stored  in  our  own  British  Museum.  Mr. 
Baldwin  Brown  gives  us  a  notable  passage  on  them 
between  pp.  147  and  157,  and  he  makes  a  just  com- 
ment in  comparing  Rembrandt's  beggars  with  Millet's. 
The  account  of  the  paintings  includes  a  number  of 
welcome  illustrations  of  great  but  less-known  paint- 
ings, like  the  superb  and  characteristic  "  Danae " 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  on  this  score  alone  the  present 
volume  makes  an  acceptable  addition  to  this  series  of 
art  monographs.  As  misprints,  we  have  noted  "  her  " 
for  "  she  "  on  p.  49,  "  so  "  for  "  to  "  on  p.  128,  and 
"  24  "  for  "  23  "  on  p.  197. 

W.  H.  D. 
if     if.     if. 

Military  Architecture.      Translated  from  the 
French  of  E.  Viollet-le-Duc  by  M.  Macdermott. 
With   the    original   French  engravings.      Third 
edition.    Oxford  and  London  :  James  Parker  and 
Co.,  1907.     Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xxiv,  274.     Price 
7s.  6d. 
It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  say  much 
in  commendation  of  this  book.     M.  Viollet-le-Duc's 
work  in  its  original  form  has  a  European  reputation. 
He  approached  an  old  subject  by  new  methods  and 
threw  fresh    light   on   all   the   problems   of   ancient 
military  building — the  problems  of  construction,  of 
attack,  and  of  defence.     Mr.  Macdermott's  transla- 
tion was  first  published  in  i860,  and  a  second  edition 
was  issued  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  in  1879.    This  second 
edition  having  been  long  out  of  print,  the  third  is  now 
issued.    The  work  is  still  authoritative,  and  the  many 
illustrations — there  are  no  fewer  than  151  of  them — 
though  drawn  chiefly  from  existing  French  remains, 
still    speak,   as    it   is   well   said,    "  not    only   in    all 
languages,    but    elucidate    the    mode    of    structure 
adopted  in  all  countries."     Students  will  be  grateful 
to  the  publishers  for  once  more  making  this  useful 
book  easily  obtainable. 

*     if     if 

The  Story  of  the  English  Cardinals.    By  the 
Rev.  C.  S.   Isaacson,  M.A.     With  illustrations. 
London:    Elliot  Stock.      1907.      Crown  8vo., 
pp.  xii,  300.     Price  6s.  net. 
This  book  is  on  much  the  same  lines  as  its  author's 
recent  work  on   The  Story  of  the  Later  Popes,  and 
deserves  much  the  same  commendation.     Mr.  Isaac- 
son makes  no  claims  to  original  research,  but  he  has 
consulted  good  authorities,  and  writes  in  a  pleasant 
and  readable  fashion.     Some  of  the  English  cardinals 
of  mediaeval  times  were  nonentities  whose  lives  are 
of  no  particular  importance.     Cardinals  Robert  Kil- 
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wardby,  Robert  Somercote,  Hugh  of  Evesham,  Walter 
Winterbourne,  Boso  Breakspear,  and  one  or  two  others 
are  but  mere  names.  Even  Nicholas  Breakspear  is 
remembered  chiefly  because,  as  Adrian  IV.,  he  is  the 
only  Englishman  who  has  ever  ascended  the  Papal 
throne.  But  greater  names  are  numerous.  The  first 
of  the  line,  Robert  Pullen  (i  144- 1 147),  was  a  distin- 
guished scholar,  and  the  reader  will  thank  Mr.  Isaac- 
son for  the  extracts  from  the  beautiful  letter  of  St. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  which  he  includes  in  his  notice 
of  Pullen.  Of  Cardinals  Stephen  Langton,  Simon 
Langham,  Beaufort,  Morton,  Wolsey,  Fisher,  Pole, 
Howard,  Henry  Stuart  (Duke  of  York),  and  of  more 
recent  English  wearers  of  the  purple  cloak  and 
tasselled  hat,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  Their  Respec- 
tive stories  are  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  history 
of  the  English  people.  Mr.  Isaacson,  in  a  pleasant, 
anecdotal  fashion  gives  a  sketch  of  each  life,  and  is 
fairly  successful  in  avoiding  the  controversial  spirit, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  own  point  of 
view.  Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  Cardinalate  has  included  no  less  than 
thirty-four  Englishmen,  from  Robert  Pullen  of  the 
twelfth  century  to  Cardinal  Vaughan,  who  died  in 
1903.  The  illustrations  include  portraits  of  Cardinals 
Henry  Stuart  (Duke  of  York),  Wolsey,  Pole,  Allen, 
and  Philip  Howard,  and  good  reproductions  of  various 
medals  and  coins. 

Mr.  Frowde  issues  in  pamphlet  form  (price  is.  6d. 
net)  a  paper  by  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson  on  An  Unre- 
cognized Westminster  Chronicler,  1 381 -1394,  reprinted 
from  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  vol.  iii. 
The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  claim  part  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  Higden's  Polychronicon  from  1346- 1394, 
as  printed  by  Professor  Lumby  in  his  Rolls  Series 
edition  of  Higden — that  part  which  covers  the  years 
1 381 -1394 — as  the  work  of  "  a  monk  of  Westminster 
who  therein  chronicled  the  events  of  his  own  time." 
Dr.  Robinson  shows  that  this  portion  of  the  chronicle 
contains  so  many  minute  and  accurate  notices  of  West- 
minster that  there  can  be  but  little  hesitation  in  ac- 
knowledging the  justice  of  his  claim  that  it  must  have 
been  written  by  a  monk  of  the  house.  An  appendix 
contains  the  extracts  from  the  original  Latin  chronicle 
on  which  he  relies  to  prove  his  case. 

*  *  * 
Among  other  pamphlets  on  our  table  we  may  mention 
a  very  careful  study,  abounding  in  interesting  detail, 
of  the  career  of  that  notable  man,  John,  the  eighth 
and  last  Earl  of  Warenne  and  Surrey,  by  Dr.  F. 
Royston  Fairbank,  F.S.A.,  reprinted  from  the  York- 
shire Archceological  Journal  of  1907  ;  and  three  of  the 
Hull  Museum  publications,  Nos.  45,  46,  and  47 
(sold  at  the  Museum,  price  id,  each).  The  latter  are 
all  prepared  by  the  indefatigable  curator,  Mr.  T. 
Sheppard,  F.G.S.  No.  45  is  the  Quarterly  Record 
of  Additions  to  the  Museum,  many  of  them  illus- 
trating old  coaching  days.  No.  46  contains  Notes  on 
the  More  Important  Archaeological  Discoveries  in  East 
Yorkshire  ;  and  No.  47  a  valuable  note  on  the  British 
Chariot  Burials  at  Hunmanby,  to  which  we  referred 
at  pp.  245-6  of  the  Antiquary  for  July  last.  We  have 
also  received,  issued  by  the  London  County  Council, 
the  fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Horniman  Museum  and 
Library,   Forest  Hill  (price  id.,   post  free  2d.),  an 


illustrated  record  of  most  satisfactory  progress  and 
development  ;  an  In  Memoriam  notice  of  the  late 
John  Roberts  Boyle,  1853-1907,  by  Mr.  T.  Sheppard  ; 
and  a  well-worked-out,  beautifully  printed,  (with  fac- 
simile signatures)  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Denison 
of  Wakefield,  Methley,  and  Leeds,  from  Giles 
Denison,  an  early  seventeenth-century  yeoman  of 
Wakefield,  to  the  compiler,  who  kindly  sends  us  the 
sheet,  Mr.  Samuel  Denison,  M.I.Mech.E.,  of  Leeds. 

Northamptonshire  Notes  and  Queries,  September — a 
little  belated — contains  a  pleasant  account,  with  two 
good  plates,  of  that  fine  old  inn,  the  "  George,"  at 
Stamford.  Among  a  variety  of  other  interesting  notes 
is  a  description,  illustrated  by  a  good  drawing  from 
the  pencil  of  the  editor,  Mr.  C.  A.  Markham,  of  a 
well-preserved  stone  coffin-lid,  of  late  twelfth-century 
date,  with  a  carved  cross  in  relief,  which  was  dug  up 
a  few  years  ago,  in  the  churchyard  of  Stowe-nine- 
Churches,  Northamptonshire.  We  have  also  received 
Rivista  cf  Italia,  November,  and  book  -  catalogues 
(miscellaneous)  from  Messrs.  B.  and  J.  F.  Meehan, 
Bath,  and  Messrs.  W.  N.  Pitcher  and  Co.,  Man- 
chester. 


Correspondence. 


SULPHUR  MATCHES. 

TO  THE   EDITOR. 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  note  in  this  month's 
Antiquary  on  sulphur  matches.  You  mention  that 
they  were  sold  in  the  streets  of  London  until  1830. 
My  father  (who  was  born  in  1827)  tells  me  that  he 
can  well  remember  an  old  man  who  stood  in  Kayes 
Walk,  near  St.  Mary's  Church,  Nottingham,  until 
1853,  and  perhaps  later,  selling  these  old-fashioned 
sulphur  matches.  He  also  tells  me  that  in  his  youth 
rush-lights  were  in  common  use. 

W.  J.  Scales. 
November  21,  1907. 


Note  to  Publishers. —  We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
mantier  of  treatment. 

To  intending  Contributors. — Unsolicited  MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 

Letters  containing  queries  can  only  be  inserted  in  the 
"  Antiquary  "  if  of  general  interest,  or  on  some  new 
subject.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  pri- 
vately, or  through  the  "  Antiquary,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  reach  him.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  anonymous  communications  or 
would-be  contributions. 
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jeotes  of  tfee  a^ontfr. 

The  Liverpool  Committee  for  Excavation 
and  Research  in  Wales  and  the  Marches,  to 
the  formation  of  which  we  referred  in  last 
month's  "Notes,"  has  issued,  in  pamphlet 
form,  a  statement  of  its  aims  and  policy, 
which  shows  the  importance  of  the  work  to 
be  done.  It  is  pointed  out  that  "  at  present 
about  ten  well-known  Roman  sites  in  Wales 
and  the  Marches — chiefly  military  stations 
— demand  excavation,  and  the  whole  system 
of  connecting  roads  must  be  made  clear. 
This  could  be  done  at  a  probable  cost  of 
^400  a  site,  to  which  should  be  added  the 
expense  of  exploring  the  roads,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  results,  and  incidental  expenses — 
say  ;£i,ooo.  This  would  allow  of  really 
scientific  work,  carried  out  on  scientific  lines, 
under  trained  supervision  and  direction. 
The  splendid  results  of  the  excavations  in 
South  Wales,  at  Gelligaer  and  Caerwent, 
show  what  may  be  expected  in  other  parts 
of  Wales  also  if  the  work  be  done 
thoroughly." 

♦        ♦        # 

It  is  further  remarked  that  there  are  other 
ancient  sites,  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  which 
will  repay  exploration.  "The  later  mon- 
asteries of  post-Norman  times  might  be  taken 
in  hand  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  a 
'Welsh  Monasticon,'  with  all  the  charters 
corrected  to  such  accuracy,  in  personal  and 
place  names,  as  would  make  them  helps, 
instead  of  stumbling-blocks,  to  the  student  of 
history  ';  and  the  possibility  of  other  develop- 
ments is  suggested. 

VOL.    IV. 


Among  the  subjects  which  may  be  expected 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Committee  in 
the  first  instance  may  be  mentioned  the 
following  : 

1.  The  preparation  of  an  archaeological 
map  of  Wales  and  the  Marches,  on  which  all 
known  sites  and  individual  finds  shall  be 
marked,  together  with  a  bibliography  and 
index  of  all  known  information  respecting 
them. 

2.  The  execution  of  an  archaeological 
survey  of  the  whole  area,  to  supplement  the 
recorded  material,  and  complete  the  arch- 
aeological map,  so  far  as  surface  evidence  is 
concerned. 

3.  The  consideration  of  a  scheme  of  suc- 
cessive excavations  on  the  sites  which  may 
be  selected  as  of  most  crucial  importance  for 
the  solution  of  the  questions  of  distribution 
and  historical  sequence  which  are  certain  to 
he  raited  by  the  preliminary  survey  and 
mapping. 

We  wish  this  fine  and  comprehensive 
scheme  every  success. 

♦      4f      ♦ 

An  article  in  the  Times  of  January  3 
announced  the  discovery  of  a  large  group  of 
dene-holes  in  Abbey  Wood,  a  heavily 
timbered  district  situated  in  Erith,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  borough  of  Woolwich.  These 
newly-found  dene-holes  are  in  close  proximity 
to  the  ancient  ruins  of  Lessness  Abbey. 
Two  very  fine  specimens  have  been  opened 
up  with  some  difficulty,  and  a  third,  "  curiously 
choked  half-way  down,  has  been  attacked." 

■$»  «j»  'fr 
"  The  shafts,"  says  the  Times  correspondent, 
"  are  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  circular  in 
form,  and  show  perfect  examples  of  stemple 
holes  in  the  sides,  although  these  holes  (used 
for  supporting  the  ends  of  stakes  or  small 
beams  crossing  the  shaft  and  so  forming  a 
ladder)  are  rather  far  apart.  The  caves  at 
the  bottom  of  each  shaft  are  about  18  feet 
high.  The  work  on  the  walls  is  exceedingly 
rough,  blocks  of  chalk  having  been  broken 
off  and  considerable  quantities  having  fallen 
in.  No  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to 
smooth  the  walls  or  to  give  any  '  finish '  to 
their  appearance ;  the  result  is  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  find  good  specimens  of 
pick-marks.  Pick-marks  in  a  dene-hole  are 
the  safest  means  of  determining  the  date  of 
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the  excavation.  There  are  a  few  examples 
of  the  marks  of  bone  picks  to  be  seen  in 
these  new  Abbey  Wood  dene-holes ;  but  the 
presence  of  the  marks  of  metal  picks  shows 
without  doubt  that  the  caves  were  used  for 
some  purpose  by  a  people  of  a  much  later 
date  than  the  original  excavators.  .  .  .  The 
appearance  of  the  caves  is  striking.  The 
high  vaulted  roof  and  the  pure  white  of  the 
chalk  gleaming  in  the  light  of  the  candles  or 
in  the  sudden  glare  of  the  magnesium 
combine  to  give  an  effectiveness  to  the  scene 
which  must  have  impressed  the  prehistoric 
peoples  who  made  the  caves,  or  the  later 
peoples  who  used  them.  Deep  grooves  in  the 
chalk  at  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft,  due  to 
the  action  of  ropes,  point  to  a  constant  use 
of  the  caves  by  these  later  peoples.  Possibly 
the  existing  excavations  offered  a  ready  and 
easy  method  of  obtaining  chalk.  .  .  .  The 
walls  for  some  distance  from  the  floor,  where 
no  overhanging  ledge  of  chalk  intervenes,  are 
deeply  scored  by  the  claws  of  animals.  The 
countless  numbers  of  these  and  the  depth  of 
the  scratches  show  that  very  many  animals 
must  have  died  in  the  caves.  Scratches 
near  the  opening  of  the  shaft  and  some 
distance  from  the  floor  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  birds  (or  more  probably  bats)  made 
their  homes  in  the  caves.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  striking  absence  of  all  insect  life  in 
them."  Some  good  sketches  of  the  new 
dene-holes  appeared  in  the  Daily  Graphic  of 
January  8. 

ft         ft         ft 

Weldon    Church,    near     Kettering,    has    a 

singular  tower,  on  which  a  lantern  was  lighted 
on  the  night  of  December  31,  in  accordance 
with  a  custom  maintained  on  New  Year's 
Eve  for  many  generations.  The  tower  has 
a  plain  pinnacle  at  each  corner,  and  in  the 
middle  a  cupola  or  lantern,  covered  with 
lead,  surmounted  by  a  vane.  The  lantern 
itself  is  15  feet  high,  octagon  in  shape,  each 
side  being  glazed.  From  the  dome  of  the 
interior  of  the  lantern  hangs  a  curious 
wooden  chandelier,  fashioned  to  hold  eight 
candles,  while  from  the  eight  sides  of  the 
lantern  are  sixteen  branched  candlesticks, 
quaintly  made  of  wood.  The  lantern  was 
lighted  on  dark  nights  to  guide  wayfarers 
through  the  dense  Rockingham  Forest,  which 
was  then  open. 


The  Rev.  W.  R.  Finch  Hatton,  the  Rector 
of  Weldon,  in  a  letter  to  us  kindly  confirms 
and  supplements  the  foregoing  account, 
which  appeared  in  the  Globe  newspaper. 
He  points  out  that  Weldon  Church  originally 
had  a  spire,  which  fell  while  it  was  under 
repair,  and  was  replaced  by  the  tower  with 
a  cupola  on  its  summit,  as  described. 
"  There  is  no  record,"  says  Mr.  Finch 
Hatton,  "of  the  building  of  the  tower  in  the 
parish  books  or  elsewhere,  so  far  as  I  know, 
but  I  believe  it  was  built  by  Lord  Hatton  of 
Kirby,  probably  about  1700 — the  date  of  the 
bells  is  1 7 10.  Anyhow,  at  the  time  the 
tower  was  built  Weldon  was  within  the 
limits  of  Rockingham  Forest,  which  has 
since  (finally  in  1836)  been  disafforested. 
The  roads  were  almost  impassable,  and  the 
country  around  was  chiefly  woods.  The 
common  name  of  the  village  was  Weldon-in- 
the-Woods.  The  cupola  on  the  church 
tower  was  lighted  on  dark  nights  to  lead 
travellers  through  the  forest.  Since  the 
forest  has  been  disafforested  and  most  of 
the  woods  grubbed  up  and  brought  into 
cultivation,  and  the  roads  improved,  the 
cupola  is  no  longer  needed  as  a  light- 
house ;  but  it  has  always  been  lighted 
on  New  Year's  Eve,  and  the  custom  is 
still  scrupulously  observed.  We  also  light  it 
occasionally  on  other  days,  such  as  a  harvest 
festival,  etc." 

A  photographic  view  of  the  church,  with 
its  lantern-topped  tower,  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Graphic  of  December  31. 

ft         ft         ft 

We  note  with  regret  the  death  on  December  13 
of  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy,  of  Wellington,  Somerset. 
Mr.  Elworthy's  earlier  studies  were  in  the  field 
of  dialect.  The  value  of  his  work  on  the 
grammar  and  vocabulary  of  his  own  county, 
published  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago  by 
the  Philological  and  English  Dialect  Societies, 
has  been  generally  recognized.  More  recently 
he  published  two  important  archaeological 
studies  that  materially  enhanced  his  reputa- 
tion. The  two  volumes  on  The  Evil  Eye, 
which  appeared  in  1896,  were  followed  in 
1900  by  Horns  of  Honour,  and  other  Studies 
in  the  Byways  of  Archeology.  In  connexion 
with  his  archaeological  studies  Mr.  Elworthy 
had   formed  an   extraordinary  collection  of 
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amulets,  talismans,  charms,  and  magic  orna- 
ments, principally  from  Southern  Europe, 
which  should  rind  a  fitting  home  in  one  of 
our  national  museums.  It  would  be  a  great 
pity  if  so  remarkable  a  collection  were  to  be 
dispersed. 

♦         $?         # 
The  illustration  reproduced  on  this  page,  by 
permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Treasury 
magazine,  shows  the  very  fine  cresset-stone 


"  A  description  of  these  stones  is  given 
in  the  '  Rites  of  Durham,'  published  with 
notes  by  the  Surtees  Society  in  1902,  from 
which  we  learn  that  in  Durham  Cathedral 
before  the  monks  left  there  were  standing, 
in  a  frame  of  iron,  '  nine  very  fine  cressets 
of  earthen  (stone)  metal,  filled  with  tallow, 
which  every  night  was  lighted  when  the  day 
was  gone,  to  give  light  to  the  nine  altars  and 
St.  Cuthbert's  shrine.' 


BRECON   PRIORY   CRESSET-STONE. 


which  once  belonged  to  Brecon  Priory 
Church,  in  a  garden  near  which  it  was  found 
a  few  years  ago.  "  Cresset-stones,"  says  the 
writer  in  the  Treasury,  "  are  very  rare,  and 
this  is  an  unusually  large  specimen ;  the 
block  of  stone,  which  contains  thirty  cressets, 
measuring  2  feet  by  1  foot  9  inches ;  depth, 
6  inches;  diameter  of  the  cresset -holes, 
3  inches ;  and  each  hole,  tapering  to  the 
centre,  having  a  depth  of  3  inches. 


"  These  cressets  were  often  made  of  stone, 
a  square  block  having  from  four  or  five  to 
sixteen  (or  more?)  hemispherical  cavities 
worked  in  it  to  contain  grease  and  a  wick. 
There  was  a  Benedictine  Priory  connected 
with  the  parish  church  of  Brecon,  and  this 
cresset  was  probably  used  '  to  give  light  to 
the  monks  at  midnight  when  they  came  to 
matins,'  as  at  Durham  and  elsewhere.  The 
cresset-stone  has  recently  been  replaced  in 
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the  Priory  Church,  Brecon,  having  fortu- 
nately escaped  destruction." 

#      4p      6 

The  Scotsman  of  January  8,  describing  recent 
additions  by  gift  to  the  Natural  History 
Department  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum, 
Edinburgh,  remarks  that  "  During  the  excava- 
tions which  have  recently  been  carried  on  at 
the  old  Roman  military  camp  at  Newstead, 
near  Melrose,  many  bones  of  deer,  dogs,  and 
horses  were  discovered  in  refuse-pits  con- 
nected with  the  main  camp.  From  the 
remains  of  the  horses,  gifted  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  an  almost  com  plete 
skeleton  of  a  Roman  horse  has  been  built  up, 
and  is  now  exhibited  in  the  Small  Mammal 
Hall." 

%?  $p  «ifc» 
One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  many 
provincial  "  Notes  and  Queries "  columns 
is  that  edited  by  Mr.  E.  A.  B.  Barnard, 
which  appears  weekly  in  the  Evesham  Journal. 
It  was  started  a  little  less  than  two  years  ago, 
and  so  strong  and  healthy  is  the  interest  in 
local  antiquarian  topics  that  ever  since  the 
weekly  instalment  has  never  been  less  than 
two  columns.  Among  the  notes  in  the  issue 
of  the  Evesham  Journal  for  December  21 
was  a  capital  account,  filling  more  than  a 
column,  of  "  The  Christmas  Services  at 
Evesham  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,"  written 
by  Mr.  Oswald  G.  Knapp,  and  gathered  from 
the  rubrics  of  The  Evesham  Book,  which  was 
written  about  the  year  1360,  but  which 
probably  records  the  customs  established  at 
least  a  century  earlier.  Recent  issues  have 
also  contained  a  long  account  of  "  The 
Family  of  Tombs,  of  Gloucestershire,"  con- 
taining much  genealogical  and  historical 
detail,  written  by  Mr.  R.  C  Tombs,  I.S.O. 

«§»      4p      ♦ 

We  have  received  a  draft  of  a  scheme  for  an 
"  Architectural  and  Topographical  Society." 
It  includes  a  quarterly  publication  so  arranged 
that  the  information  may  be  collected  under 
county  headings,  with  parish  sub-headings, 
and  an  annual  card  index  of  publications 
under  subject-headings,  such  as  churches, 
manor-houses,  etc. ;  to  be  the  return  to 
members  for  their  subscription.  It  is  further 
purposed  to  make  a  collection  of  records, 
measured  drawings,  sketches  and  photographs, 


etc.,  of  the  buildings  and  objects  of  interest 
described,  to  which  members  would  have 
access.  Fuller  details,  with  particulars  of 
subscription  and  publications,  are  promised 
to  be  issued  shortly. 

♦  ♦         # 

Melancholy  news  comes  from  Rome.  The 
new  Municipal  Council  is  making  great  ugly 
gaps  in  the  finest  stretch  of  the  old  Aurelian 
Wall.  Seven  great  breaches  have  the 
municipal  pickaxes  made  in  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  Rome's  remains.  Professor 
Boni  and  other  Italian  archaeologists  have 
expressed  their  disgust  and  shame  at  this 
wanton  vandalism  ;  but  the  present  composi- 
tion of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Rome  is 
not  such  as  to  encourage  much  hope  that  the 
destroyers  will  stay  their  hands. 

•fr  $?         $ 

London  is  to  have  its  pageant  this  summer, 
while  Cheltenham,  Dover,  and  sundry  other 
provincial  towns  are  making  preparations  for 
performances  of  the  same  kind.  Next  year 
Dorchester  proposes  to  hold  a  pageant  in  the 
famous  Roman  amphitheatre  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  borough. 

♦  '-♦•■-♦ 

Our  latest  news  of  the  movement  for  the 
preservation  of  Crosby  Hall  is  that  a  meeting 
of  the  Preservation  Committee  was  held  on 
January  10  at  the  Guildhall,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Sir  Vezey  Strong.  It  was  reported 
that  Sir  Montagu  Turner,  the  chairman  of 
the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and 
China,  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
site  originally  offered  was  the  only  one  pos- 
sible. Sir  Vezey,  on  behalf  of  his  committee, 
made  the  statement  that  the  .£50,000  con- 
tributed by  the  public  would  be  available  for 
the  effort  now  being  made  to  save  the  Hall, 
providing  the  London  County  Council  and 
the  Corporation  contributed  the  balance  re- 
quired, and  that  the  Hall  became  available 
for  suitable  public  use. 

The  meeting  adjourned,  pending  the  result 
of  the  negotiations  now  proceeding  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  the  Hall  being  used  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Intelligence  Department 
of  the  Board.  It  was  reported  that  this  use 
of  the  Hall  would  receive  the  cordial  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  members  of  the 
Baltic  and  chief  shipping  firms. 
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The  old  chained-Bible  table  previously  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Bourne,  near  Andover, 
has  been  restored  to  the  church  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Reading  Museum.  Some 
fifty  years  ago,  when  the  church  was  repewed, 
the  table  was  about  to  be  cut  up  for  fire 
wood,  when  the  new  Vicar  redeemed  it  for 
a  few  shillings.  The  old  table  has  been 
placed  near  the  tower  arch  of  the  church, 
and  now  bears  two  Bibles,  dated  respectively 
1 701  and  1717. 

•fr  &  4p 
There  has  lately  been  placed  on  exhibition 
in  the  Mummy  Room  at  the  British  Museum 
the  mummy  of  a  lady,  one  of  the  priestesses 
of  the  priesthood  of  Amen  Ra,  at  Kamak. 
The  mummy,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  collection,  is  covered  with  a 
cartonnage  casing,  modelled  in  the  form  of 
the  body  ;  the  face,  being  a  portrait  of  the 
deceased,  is  thickly  overlaid  with  gold,  the 
eyes  and  eyebrows  being  inlaid  with  obsidian. 
The  rest  of  the  casing  is  occupied  wtth  repre- 
sentations of  the  deceased  addressing  prayers 
to  Osiris  Anubis  and  the  genii  of  the  dead, 
the  whole  being  thickly  coated  with  gold 
paint.  The  coffin  is  like  most  of  its  class, 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  mummified  body, 
the  sides  being  richly  decorated  with  gilded 
representations  of  the  gods.  The  face  on  the 
lid  is,  like  that  of  the  cartonnage,  a  portrait 
of  the  deceased.  The  date  of  this  interesting 
addition  to  the  Museum  is  about  b.c.  iooo. 

$»  «S6»  & 
The  New  Year's  number  of  the  Builder  is 
always  welcome.  Last  year  the  architecture 
of  Berlin  formed  the  chief  topic ;  this  year 
that  of  Vienna  is  the  subject  of  the  principal 
article  and  of  many  illustrations.  Of  the  latter 
there  are  no  less  than  twelve,  from  photo- 
graphs, on  separate  plates,  with  twenty-eight 
more  in  the  text.  As  the  Austrian  capital 
will  be  the  meeting-place  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Architects  in  May,  both  article, 
which  gives  a  full  account  of  the  chief  archi- 
tectural glories  of  Vienna,  and  illustrations, 
which  are  admirably  reproduced,  are  particu- 
larly timely.  The  Builder  of  January  1  r,  we 
may  also  note,  contained  a  first  article,  with 
sketch  plan,  on  "  The  Aqueducts  of  Ancient 
Rome,"  by  Dr.  Ashby,  the  Director  of  the 
British  School  at  Rome. 


An  important  series  of  antiquities  was 
received  at  the  Taunton  Castle  Museum  at 
the  close  of  1907,  as  a  deposit  on  loan  for  a 
minimum  period  of  one  year.  The  lender  is 
the  owner,  Sir  Alexander  Acland  Hood,  Bart., 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  Society.  These  antiquities 
were  found  in  May,  1870,  depth  2  feet,  in 
draining  a  field  to  the  north-east  of  Wick  Park 
plantation,  near  Stogursey,  Somerset  (about 
100  yards  to  the  left  of  the  hunting-gate 
and  5  yards  from  the  fence).  The  curator 
has  described  them  as  follows  :  Founder's 
hoard  of  bronze  implements,  mostly  in  a 
damaged  condition,  some  being  collected 
apparently  as  material  for  the  melting-pot, 
for  the  purposes  of  casting  new  implements. 
They  consist  of  broken  swords  and  daggers, 
socketed  celts  or  axes  (some  with  square, 
others  with  oval,  section),  palstaves  (2), 
gouges  (2),  end  of  a  sword-scabbard,  spear- 
heads with  rivet  holes  for  attachment  to  the 
shaft,  "jets"  from  the  necks  of  moulds  for 
casting  celts,  cakes  of  bronze  and  copper. 
They  are  of  the  late  Bronze  Age,  probably 
about  500  B.C.  The  site  of  finding  is  only 
about  one  mile  from  the  early  Bronze  Age 
barrow,  or  tumulus,  which  was  excavated  in 
April  and  September  last,  and  of  which 
detailed  illustrated  reports  are  in  preparation. 

$      4>      $ 

A  ceremony  took  place  on  January  1,  at  the 
ancient  catacomb  of  Santa  Priscilla,  Rome, 
that  for  historical  interest  and  religious 
associations  is  almost  unique  in  the  story  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  Commission  of 
Christian  Archaeology  has  been  for  two  years 
excavating  the  cemetery  of  Santa  Priscilla, 
situated  on  the  Via  Salaria,  about  two  miles 
from  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  on  New  Year's 
Day,  after  a  lapse  of  eleven  centuries,  the 
Christian  liturgy  was  once  more  heard,  and  a 
solemn  Pontifical  Mass  inaugurated  the 
restoration,  carried  out  by  the  Commission, 
of  the  ancient  Basilica,  that  stood  from  the 
early  days  of  Christianity  until  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  above  the  spot  where  so  many 
martyrs  and  saints  of  the  early  Church  were 
buried. 

$        <$>         $ 

After  the  service,  says  the  Rome  corre- 
spondent of  the  Standard,  Professor  Marucchi 
"gave  an  intensely  interesting  lecture  on  the 
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results  obtained  by  patient  and  well-directed 
labour.  The  Cemetery  of  Priscilla  was 
founded  in  apostolic  times  in  the  grounds  of 
a  country  villa  belonging  to  the  noble  family 
of  Acilii  Glabrioni,  and  took  its  name  from 
Priscilla,  mother  of  that  Pudentius  who, 
according  to  tradition,  was  baptized  by  the 
Apostle  Peter  himself,  and  whose  house  was 
on  the  site  of  the  still  existing  church  of 
Santa  Pudenziana  on  the  Esquiline,  said  to  be 
the  oldest  church  in  all  Rome. 

"It would  be  difficult  to  find  a  place  more 
full  of  thrilling  associations  and  tender 
memories  to  Christians  than  this  catacomb. 
Here  the  members  of  their  faith  in  earliest 
apostolic  times  met  for  praise  and  prayer 
during  the  days  of  persecution  ;  here,  almost 
certainly,  St.  Peter  first  preached  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  baptized 
his  converts.  The  pictures  and  inscriptions 
found  in  this  catacomb  are  the  most  ancient 
known,  and  prove  to  us  that  here  were  interred 
the  contemporaries  and  disciples  of  the 
Apostles  themselves,  among  them  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  named  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  in  the  letters  of  St.  Paul.  Many 
martyrs  found  their  resting-place  in  this  holy 
precinct,  among  them  S3.  Felix  and  Phillip, 
two  of  the  seven  sons  of  St.  Felicita,  all  of 
whom  suffered  for  their  faith  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  in  the  year  162  j  and  seven  Popes, 
dating  from  the  year  30410  555 — Marcellino, 
Marcello,  Sylvester,  Liberio,  Siricio,  Celestin, 
and  Vigilio." 

$      $      $ 

In  a  thoughtless  moment,  about  two  years 
ago,  the  Council  of  the  little  borough  of 
Penryn,  Cornwall,  for  a  trifling  sum,  disposed 
of  the  old  stocks,  which  had  been  an  object 
of  much  interest  in  the  place.  The  trans- 
action gave  rise  to  considerable  indignation 
among  the  townspeople,  but  by  a  fortunate 
circumstance  the  relic  eventually  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Mr.  B.  Howard  Cunnington, 
the  well-known  antiquary,  of  Devizes,  Wilts, 
and  he  has  now  generously  offered  to  restore 
the  stocks  to  their  original  owners,  the  only 
condition  attaching  to  the  gift  being  that 
they  shall  be  preserved  in  some  place  of 
safety,  where  they  can  be  seen  by  residents 
and  visitors  to  the  ancient  borough.  "I 
doubt,"  Mr.  Cunnington  remarks  in  the 
course  of  his  letter,  "  if  there  are  any  stocks 


older  than  those  of  Penryn  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  certainly  none  better  pre- 
served." The  Borough  Council  have  readily 
accepted  the  offer. 

#      ♦      4p 

There  have  recently  been  some  interesting 
results  from  the  excavations  at  Ostia,  the 
ancient  commercial  port  of  Rome,  situated 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  capital,  of  which 
the  remains,  for  completeness  and  interest, 
rank  second  only  to  those  of  Pompeii.  A 
room  that  has  lately  come  to  light  is  wonder- 
fully well  preserved.  Its  walls  are  painted 
architectonically,  with  single  figures  at  the 
four  corners,  and  it  is  paved  with  black  and 
white  mosaic.  What  adds  greatly  to  the  value 
of  the  discovery  is  that  upon  the  floor  have 
been  found  fragments  of  the  ceiling,  painted 
to  match  the  walls,  which  could  evidently  be 
put  together  again  and  restored  to  their 
original  position. 

$         $         $ 

Among  the  rubbish  a  good  deal  of  ancient 
money  has  been  found,  several  amphorae 
with  painted  inscriptions  (among  them  one 
that  contained  olives),  the  bottom  of  a  vase, 
with  remains  of  fish,  fragments  of  glass  with 
gold  letters,  several  lamps  (including  a  beauti- 
ful one  decorated  with  a  scene),  remains  of 
inlaid  furniture,  and  of  the  mosaics  and 
ceiling  of  the  upper  rooms.  A  corridor  gave 
access  to  the  lower  room,  which  also  con- 
tained a  window,  that  was  evidently  glazed 
with  mica,  as  many  pieces  of  that  ancient 
substitute  for  glass  were  found  immediately 
beneath  it.  The  wall  paintings  of  this  room 
are  better  preserved  than  any  others  to  be 
found  in  Ostia,  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  some 
later  period  they  had  been  covered  with  a 
coat  of  white  plaster.  The  excavations  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  being  energetically 
continued,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Professor  Vaglieri,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
excavations  in  the  Province  of  Rome,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  still  further  treasures  are  to 
be  found  there. 

♦        ♦        ♦ 

We  have  noted  lately  an  unusual  number 
of  newspaper  articles  of  antiquarian  interest. 
A  long  and  important  letter  on  "  Recent 
Archaeological  Research  in  Italy,"  by  Dr. 
Ashby,  the  Director  of  the  Rome  British 
School,  appeared  in  the  Times  of  December  27, 
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which  also  contained  an  article  of  a  column 
and  a  half  on  recent  exploration  of  "  The 
Caves  and  Pot-Holes  of  Ingleborough." 
Other  articles  have  been :  "  The  Charter- 
house," with  a  large  illustration  of  "  Wash- 
House  Court,"  in  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
December  26  ;  "  The  Hittites  :  New  German 
Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,"  by  W.  St.  Chad 
Boscawen,  in  the  Tribune,  December  23 ; 
" '  Mari  Lwyd ' :  Revival  of  an  Old  Welsh 
Custom,"  with  illustration,  in  the  Western 
Mail,  January  1;  "The  'Black  Jack,'"  by 

E.  Alfred  Jones,  with  five  fine  illustrations, 
in  Country  Life,  December  20  ;  "  The  Castles 
of  Broughty  Ferry,"  with  two  illustrations,  in 
the  Dundee  Advertiser,  December  26;  "A 
Buried  Roman  Town  in  Northumberland  " 
[Corstopitum],  in  the  Scotsman,  Decem- 
ber 31  ;  "  London  Sundials  :  Past  and  Pre- 
sent," with  three  illustrations,  in  the  City 
Press,  January  1 1 ;  and  the  "  Tremayne 
Family,"  in  the  Exeter  Flying  Post,  Decem- 
ber 28. 

$      <fr      <jp 

The  King  has  been  pleased,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  to 
approve  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  make  an  inventory  of  the  ancient 
and  historical  monuments  and  constructions 
connected  with  or  illustrative  of  the  contem- 
porary culture,  civilization,  and  conditions  of 
life  of  the  people  in  Scotland,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  year  1707,  and  to  specify 
those  which  seem  worthy  of  preservation. 

The  Commission  is  to  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing persons :  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart. 
(Chairman),  Lord  Guthrie,  Professor  Baldwin 
Brown,   and   Messrs.  T.   H.    Bryce,    M.D., 

F.  W.  Buchanan,  W.  T.  Oldrieve,  and  Thomas 
Ross.  Mr.  A.  O.  Curie,  Secretary  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  will  act 
as  secretary. 

#  #  # 
Baron  von  Hugel  reports  that  the  Cambridge 
Museum  of  Archaeology  and  of  Ethnology 
has  been  enriched  by  a  gift  of  exceptional 
interest  and  value.  It  consists  of  a  second 
instalment  of  selected  native  manufactures 
from  Uganda,  which,  like  the  first,  were  ob- 
tained in  the  country  by  the  donor,  the  Rev. 
John  Roscoe,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  The  chief  value  of  the  gift  lies 
in  a  unique  set  of  relics  of  deceased  Baganda 


kings,  which,  enclosed  in  ornate  cases,  were 
preserved  by  the  people  under  the  name  of 
Lubare  {i.e.,  the  Deity)  in  special  shrines 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  hereditary 
custodians.  Such  objects,  says  Baron  von 
Hugel,  are  not  readily  to  be  obtained,  and 
in  these  collections  the  donor  will  be  grate- 
fully remembered  by  many  generations  of 
students  of  ethnology  and  of  comparative 
religions. 

«$?  %?  & 
At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  on  January  9  the  following  were 
elected  Fellows :  Mr.  F.  C.  Beazeley,  Sir 
Edmund  Bewley,  Mr.  Harold  Bidder,  Rev. 
W.  D.  Bushell,  Messrs.  A.  D.  Cheney,  Eustace 
Grubbe,  Edward  Hudson,  W.  T.  Lancaster, 
G.  D.  Lumb,  Sydney  Perks,  Alfred  Pope, 
and  Captain  Nevile  Wilkinson. 

Some  interesting  particulars  are  now  avail- 
able, says  the  Athenceum  of  January  18,  about 
the  discovery,  a  month  ago,  of  an  extensive 
Frank  cemetery  at  Haine  St.  Paul  in  Bel- 
gium. At  the  present  time  forty-five  separate 
tombs  have  been  opened,  and  in  twenty-five 
of  them  have  been  found  ornaments,  as  well 
as  a  good  deal  of  the  black  pottery  typical  of 
the  Merovingian  period.  Three  of  the  tombs 
seem  to  have  been  reserved  for  women,  to 
judge  from  the  ornaments  found  in  them, 
which  include  bracelets,  brooches,  and  rings. 
The  cemetery  must  have  been  in  use  for  a 
long  time,  as  several  different  ways  of  placing 
the  bodies  are  noted. 


IRecent  OEjccatiations  at  IPeuensep. 

By  L.  F.  Salzmann. 


N  the  South  of  England  there  are 
few  Roman  remains  more  striking 
than  the  massive  walls  at  Pevensey, 
which  once  surrounded  the  fortress 
known  to  us  as  Anderida  ;  and  it  is  natural  to 
ask,  What  lies  beneath  the  earth  within  those 
walls  ?  To  solve  this  question,  and  to  throw, 
if  possible,  some  light  upon  the  interior 
arrangements  for  this  military  station,  excava- 
tions were  commenced  in  October,  1906. 
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The  total  area  originally  contained  within 
the  Roman  walls  was  over  9  acres,  but 
rather  more  than  1  acre  of  this  is  now 
occupied  by  the  mediaeval  castle  erected  in 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  enclosure,  so  that 
there  are  about  8  acres  to  be  examined. 
Of  this  1  £  acres  were  thoroughly  explored 
by  a  series  of  trenches  during  the  winter 
of  1906-7.  Owing  to  the  ground  being 
pasture,  work  is  restricted  to  the  period 
during  which  the  grass  is  not  growing.    Care- 


TypicoA  oecYion 
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by  the  nature  of  most  of  the  distinctly  Roman 
pottery.  At  the  same  time  possible  traces 
were  found  of  an  earlier  Romano-British 
occupation  of  the  site  in  the  presence  of 
coarse  pottery,  in  some  cases  bearing  orna- 
mentation closely  resembling  that  char- 
acteristic of  the  so-called  "  Late  Celtic  " 
age.  This  may  have  belonged  to  the  first 
and  second  centuries,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  difficulty  of  dating  this  rude  type  of 
pottery  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  is  great, 
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ful  observations  were  taken  during  opera- 
tions, measurements  and  detailed  drawings 
being  made  of  all  the  trenches.  The  results 
were  of  much  interest,  though  no  remains 
were  found  of  any  barracks  or  other  perma- 
nent buildings. 

The  coins  found,  which  were  about  forty 
in  number  and  all  of  bronze,  ranged  between 
a.d.  254  and  375,  thus  bearing  out  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  period  of  Roman  occupa- 
tion did  not  begin  much,  if  at  all,  before  the 
fourth  century.     This  was  further  confirmed 


and  it  is  quite  possible  that  most  of  the 
fragments  found  had  belonged  to  the  native 
workmen  whom  we  may  presume  to  have 
been  employed  upon  the  erection  of  the  wall. 
Further  traces  of  these  workmen  seem  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  portion  un- 
covered of  an  encampment  consisting  of 
several  lines  of  wattle  and  daub  huts  with 
central  (?)  hearths  of  tiles.  The  lines  were 
set  out  parallel  with  the  wall,  and  the  hearths 
were  distant  16  to  18  feet  from  one  another. 
The    rough   construction    of  most  of  these 
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hearths  renders  it  unlikely  that  the  huts  were 
those  of  the  soldiers,  while  the  accumulation 
of  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  of  earth  black  with 
vegetable  matter  and  containing  Roman 
remains  points  to  a  longer  period  of  subse- 
quent occupation  than  the  century  at  most 
which  elapsed  between  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Roman  troops  and  the  sack  of  "  Andredes- 


threw  great  light  upon  the  method  of  its 
construction.  The  site  fortified  was  in 
Roman  times  a  clay  hill,  island,  or  rather 
peninsula,  washed  on  the  south  and  east  by 
the  sea,  and  flanked  on  the  north  by  swamps. 
The  Romans  cut  away  the  edge  of  this  hill, 
exposing  a  flat  clay  bed  some  15  feet  wide, 
which  they  prepared  by  puddling  the  clay ; 


l'EVENSEY,    THE   EAST  GATE  :    SHOWING   ROMAN   SILL   5  FEET   BELOW   PRESENT   PATH. 


ceaster  "  by  the  Saxons.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  use  of  Roman  tiles  in  the  construction 
of  the  hearths  proves  conclusively  that  they 
do  not  belong  to  a  pre-Roman  date.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  see  to  whom  they  could 
have  belonged  if  not  to  the  builders  of  the 
wall. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  wall  itself 

VOL.  IV. 


on  the  marsh  side  they  anchored  the  ground 
by  driving  in  numbers  of  oak  stakes  or  piles  ; 
on  the  puddled  clay  they  put  in  a  footing  of 
alternate  layers  of  chalk  and  flints,  15  feet 
wide  and  3  feet  deep  ;  in  a  few  places  where 
the  ground  was  marshy  and  liable  to  slip 
they  laid  massive  planks,  10  inches  thick, 
right  across  this  footing.     Next  came  a  layer 
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of  concrete  formed  of  flints  set  in  hard 
mortar,  and  on  top  of  this  the  plinth,  and 
then  the  wall  itself,  about  12  feet  3  inches 
thick  and  25  feet  to  30  feet  high,  consisting 
of  rubble  core  and  facing-stones  of  green- 
sand  from  the  Eastbourne  quarry. 

Of  the  two  gates  uncovered  that  at  the 
east  proved  to  be  merely  an  arched  opening 
through  the  wall,  with  no  guard-rooms  or 
other  defences. 

The  sill  was  here  found  5  feet  below  the 
present  path.  The  north  gate,  or  postern, 
was  much  more  elaborate,  the  passage 
passing   through    the    wall   with   a   curving 


sented  being  very  numerous.  Real  Samian 
was  present  in  very  small  quantity,  and  only 
one  imperfect  potter's  mark  was  found;  but 
several  kinds  of  pseudo-Samian  occurred, 
both  with  stamped  and  painted  decoration. 
The  British  potteries  were  represented  by 
examples  of  Castor  ware — amongst  which 
was  the  greater  part  of  a  vase,  with  the 
favourite  design  of  two  dogs  chasing  a  rabbit — 
New  Forest  wares,  and  quantities  of  Upchurch 
and  similar  grey  wares.  For  the  most  part 
the  vessels  were  of  common  domestic  types, 
including  some  good  specimens  of  "mortaria" 
and  several  fragments  of  pierced  colanders. 


EXAMPLES  OF   FOURTH-CENTURY   POTTERY   FOUND  AT   PEVENSEY. 


course,  and  being  about  half  as  broad  again 
at  the  inside  as  at  the  outside.  The  general 
plan  of  this  entrance  was  recovered,  but 
exact  measurements  have  been  obscured  by 
the  fall  of  the  wall  on  the  east  side  of  the 
gate. 

The  results  of  the  systematic  trenching 
were  disappointing  in  the  absence  of  any 
trace  of  permanent  buildings,  but  the  objects 
found  were  of  considerable  interest.  Pottery 
was  brought  to  light  in  great  quantities,  but 
for  the  most  part  in  a  very  fragmentary  state. 
What  it  lacked  in  completeness,  however,  it 
partly  made  up  in  variety,  the  types  repre- 


One  remarkable,  and  apparently  unique, 
object  was  discovered—  namely,  part  of  a 
hollow  ring-shaped  vessel  of  hard  grey  ware, 
which  was  probably  a  stand  for  a  small 
amphora  or  round-bottomed  vase. 

A  bronze  balance,  or  steelyard,  a  good 
specimen  of  a  fibula,  and  a  very  powerful 
horse-bit  of  iron,  were  amongst  the  more 
"  remarkable  objects  of  metal  found.  There 
were  also  several  keys  and  fish-hooks,  many 
nails,  and  an  interesting  series  of  arrow  and 
javelin  heads,  which,  however,  may  probably 
be  assigned  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century. 
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Two  of  the  historically  most  important  coast,  denoting  the  presence  of  the  British 
finds  have  still  to  be  mentioned.  Amongst  marines.  The  other  tile,  also  imperfect, 
the   many   fragments   of  tiles  two  stamped      bore    an     inscription     shown     by    another 


CIRCULAR   RING   OF   POTTERY   SUPPOSED   TO  BE  STAND   FOR   AMPHORA   FOUND  AT   PEVENSEY. 

examples  occurred.    Of  these,  one,  unfortu-      example  in  Mr.  Charles  Dawson's  possession 
nately   imperfect,    bore   what    there    seems      to  have  read  S^5,  having  clear  reference 


ROMAN    BIT,    OF    IRON,    FOUND   AT    PEVENSEY. 


little  reason  to  doubt  was  a  new  form  of  the 
CL(assiarii)  BR(itannici)  stamp  found  at 
Lympne  and  elsewhere  along  the   Kentish 


to  the  Emperor  Honorius  (hitherto  epi- 
graphically  unknown  in  Britain),  and  prob- 
ably  to   the   name    of  this  military  station 
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which  has  been  preserved  in  the  two  forms 
"  Anderida  "  and  "  Anderesium,"  both  pre- 
sumably corrupt. 

A  certain  number  of  relics  of  an  age  later 
than  the  Roman  were  of  course  found,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  were  of  little  import- 
ance, though  an  exception  might  be  made  in 
favour  of  part  of  a  round-bodied  fourteenth- 
century  vessel  ornamented  with  stamps  of  a 
man  on  horseback  and  a  lion,  probably  made 
at  Hastings. 

Work  was  recommenced  on  October  14, 
1 907,  and  there  appears  every  reason  to  hope 
that  the  results  of  this  season's  work  will  equal, 
if  they  do  not  surpass,  those  of  the  last,  especi- 
ally as  the  committee  design  to  excavate  also 
in  the  mediaeval  castle  of  Pevensey,  in  order 
to  recover  its  ground  plan.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  work,  like  so  many  archaeo- 
logical undertakings,  is  hampered  by  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  funds,  without  which, 
naturally,  it  cannot  be  continued. 

Since  the  last  paragraph  was  written,  events 
have  justified  the  statements  made  in  it.  A 
Roman  well,  similar  to  several  found  at 
Silchester,  has  been  uncovered  and  cleared 
out.  Its  sides  are  composed  of  massive 
balks  of  timber,  and  it  has  a  depth  of  about 
11  feet.  An  interesting  find  of  wooden 
objects,  including  shovels,  bowls,  and  part  of 
a  ladder,  of  mediaeval  (probably  thirteenth 
century)  date,  has  also  been  made,  but  owing 
to  the  failure  of  funds  it  is  not  improbable 
that  by  the  time  these  words  are  in  print 
the  work  may  have  had  to  be  abandoned. 


C6e  Beginning;  of  tfre  lancasfjire 
Coal  Craoe. 

By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry 
Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

N  many  parts  of  Lancashire  at  an 
early  period  there  were  small  smelt- 
ing furnaces,  known  as  blomeries, 
where  iron  was  obtained  by  sub- 
jecting iron-stone  to  the  heat  of  a  charcoal  or 
coal  fire. 

In   1338  a  case  was    tried  at   the   York 
Assizes,  when  it  appeared  in  evidence  that 


the  Abbot  of  Whalley  and  others  were  wont 
to  dig  at  an  iron  mine  and  smelt  up  the  iron 
("  et  de  minae  predicta  usque  ad  ferrum  com- 
buserunt ")  there  found  in  the  waste  lands  in 
Whitworth,  where  the  Abbot  claimed  a 
thirtieth  part  of  the  land. 

The  site  of  these  blomeries  is  still 
known,  and  they  were  situated  close  to  places 
where  some  of  the  coal-mines  appeared  at 
the  surface,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
coal  was  used  for  the  smelting ;  and  as  the 
iron-stone  shale  was  only  found  near  the  coal, 
it  was  the  easy  access  to  it  that  made  it 
worth  while  to  convert  it  into  iron. 

It  has  been  often  stated  that  in  these 
furnaces  the  metal  was  obtained  from  the 
iron  ore  from  the  Furness  district,  and  that 
for  smelting  it  charcoal  only  was  used. 

In  the  early  times  this  may  have  been  the 
case,  but  it  is  clear  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century  iron-stone  was  found  in  other  parts 
of  Lancashire,  and,  no  doubt,  where  coal  was 
easily  obtainable  it  was  used  in  addition  to, 
or  as  a  substitute  for,  charcoal. 

It  was  not  until  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  coal  was  extensively 
used  in  Lancashire  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  not  until  the  introduction  of  steam-power 
was  it  much  utilized  for  trade. 

A  case  which  was  taken  to  the  Duchy 
Court  of  Lancaster  in  18  Henry  VIII. 
(1526-27)  furnishes  many  valuable  and  inter- 
esting details  respecting  the  rise  of  the  trade 
in  coal  in  the  county.  The  plaintiff  was 
Richard  Townley,  farmer,  of  the  King's 
coal  mines  under  certain  waste  ground  in 
Burnley;  the  defendants  were  Hugh  Haberg- 
ham  and  others,  who  were  the  King's  tenants. 
It  appears  that  Townley,  by  letters  patent,  had 
obtained  in  1526  a  grant  of  the  right  to  dig 
and  get  up  the  coal  in  the  waste  ground 
referred  to,  and  that  Hugh  Habergham, 
Laurence  Shottleworth,  Nicholas  Shottle- 
worth,  gentlemen,  and  some  eighty  or  ninety 
others  who  were  all  tenants  of  the  King, 
assembled  on  the  spot  and  entered  the  coal- 
mines, and  "  brake  and  hewed  in  peces  and 
them  utterly  hurte,  brake  and  destroyed  " 
and  held  the  premises,  so  that  neither  the 
plaintiff  nor  his  servants  "dare  repair  there." 
The  tenants  of  the  King,  some  of  whom  were 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Burnley,  stated 
that  from  time  immemorial  they  had  been 
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accustomed  to  take  as  much  coal  as  they 
required  for  burning  in  their  houses  as 
seemed  "meet  and  convenient,"  and  without 
paying  for  it. 

Laurence  Flecher,  of  Habergham  Eaves, 
aged  eighty,  stated  that  certain  people  (whom 
he  named)  eighty  years  before  had  searched 
for  "  yren  stone  "  on  the  ground  there,  and 
had  whilst  so  doing  found  "  myne  Colles." 

Another  witness  swore  that  he  and  his 
father  had  got  coals  there  for  seventeen  years, 
and  sold  them  at  a  "  certen  price." 

James  Robert,  aged  seventy-nine,  stated 
that  his  father  occupied  a  "  bloomesethe  " 
for  many  years  in  Bentley  Wood,  and  about 
eighty  years  ago  had  searched  for  iron-stone 
there  and  found  a  coal-bed.  When  Bentley 
Wood  was  enclosed,  in  order  to  get  a  living 
he  got  coals  in  the  district  and  sold  them, 
and  was  the  first  to  "  set  up  a  Turne  or 
Wyndglasse  that  was  ever  set  up  there." 
The  deponent  had  no  need  to  get  coal  for  his 
own  house,  as  there  was  plenty  of  wood  from 
the  forests  and  plenty  of  turves. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  coals  were 
sold  to  people  who  lived  in  the  town. 
There  were  over  seventy  other  witnesses, 
who  all  swore  that  they  got  coals  when  and 
how  they  wished,  and  made  no  payment 
for  it. 

The  manner  of  getting  the  coal  is  described 
by  a  witness,  who  said  that  on  this  occasion 
the  defendants  "  had  staves  and  spades  to 
dig  with  as  they  usually  had." 

Another  witness  accounts  for  the  staves  as 
being  "such  as  they  used  when  going  to 
church,  for  it  was  a  procession  day  in  gange  * 
week,  so  divers  passed  that  way." 

The  defendants  lost  the  case,  and  a  list 
was  made  containing  over  ioo  names,  who 
were  each  to  pay  to  the  king  farmer  (i.e.,  the 
plaintiff)  4d.  for  each  "fother"  of  coals 
taken. 

A  similar  dispute  arose  at  Hindley  in 
the  parish  of  Wigan,  the  plaintiff  being 
Robert  Langton  and  the  defendants  Hugh 
Hyndley  and  others,  the  complaint  being 
that  the  defendants  had  broken  up  the  earth 
and  carried  away  coal  into  other  "  senoryes  " 
to  the  damage  of  the  plaintiff. 

Thomas  Holynhed,  aged  fifty-eight,  certi- 
fied that  he  had  heard  his  father,  aged  eighty 
*  Rogation  Week  perambulation. 


years,  say  no  coals  were  got  there  before  the 
time  of  Gilbert  Langton,  the  plaintiff's  father. 

Many  witnesses  gave  evidence  as  to  coals 
having  been' got  free,  but  with  the  consent  of 
the  plaintiff. 

With  the  question  of  getting  coal  was 
mixed  a  dispute  as  to  manorial  right  to  the 
common  or  wastes  where  the  mines  were. 
Ultimately  it  was  decided  that  "  forasmuch 
as  within  late  years  coals  have  been  found 
within  the  waste,  every  tenant  of  Hindley 
shall  from  henceforth  have  coals  to  be  spent 
and  occupied  for  their  own  fuel  in  their 
tenements."  It  was  further  ordered  that 
Robert  Langton  and  his  heirs  shall  each 
year  appoint  three  of  his  "  cherterhold " 
tenants  of  Hindley,  whose  names  shall  be 
published  yearly  in  the  parish  church  of 
Hindley,  and  who  shall  appoint  the  places 
where  coals  and  turbary  shall  be  digged  for 
the  use  of  the  tenant. 


J&eralDrp  as  art.* 

N  intimate  acquaintance  with 
heraldry  is  acknowledged  to  be 
essential  to  a  study  of  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  mediaeval 
period,  and  we  therefore  gladly  welcome 
another  work  on  the  subject  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  G.  W.  Eve,  who  has  already  written  on 
the  decorative  use  of  armorials,  and  who 
again  deals  in  this  work  with  the  artistic 
rather  than  the  scientific  side  of  the  question. 
How  far  he  is  fortunate  in  his  title,  "Heraldry 
as  Art,"  may,  perhaps,  be  open  to  question, 
since  heraldry  is  generally  described  as  a 
science.  Very  inartistic  heraldry,  as*is  too 
well  known,  may  be  absolutely  correct,  just 
as  a  good  sound  building  may  be  a  bad 
piece  of  architecture ;  and  heraldry  can  no 
more  be  described  as,  in  itself,  art,  than  can 
building-construction  be  regarded  as  archi- 
tecture.    But   Mr.    Eve's   intention   in   the 

*  Heraldry  as  Art.  An  account  of  its  develop- 
ment and  practice,  chiefly  in  England.  ByG.  W.  Eve. 
With  300  illustrations.  London  :  B.  T.  Batsford, 
1907.  DemySvo.,  pp.  x,  308.  Price  12s.  66.  net. 
The  illustrative  blocks  are  kindly  lent  by  the  Pub- 
lisher. 
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matter  is  clear ;  and  what  he  seeks  by  his 
examples  to  show  is,  that  the  most  artistic 
treatment  of  the  subject,  consistent  with 
correctness,  is  the  best  and  the  most  easily 
understood.  The  cartouches  which  bore 
the  names  of  the  Egyptian  Kings  had 
their  hieroglyphs  grouped  and  the  pictures 
drawn  in  a  manner  to  convey  their  meaning 
in  the  clearest  and  most  concise  manner; 
and  the  charges  on  the  shield  of  a  mediaeval 
knight,  which  served  the  same  purpose, 
accomplished  their  end  by  their  artistic 
though  conventional  arrangement.  Mr.  Eve, 
therefore,  in  his  work,  assuming  his  readers 


heraldic  bearings,  we  have  not  only  what  may 
be  termed  their  active  use  in  distinguishing 
between  their  owners  in  battle  or  in  tourney 
and  their  passive  use  in  the  decoration  of 
furniture  and  movable  objects,  but  the  im- 
portant part  they  played  as  an  adjunct  to 
architecture  in  decorating  buildings  and 
monuments,  and  thus  forming  a  permanent 
record  of  their  association  with  particular 
persons  and  families. 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Eve's 
work  is  not  exclusively,  although  chiefly, 
devoted  to  English  heraldry,  the  directions 
which  he  gives  on  page  208,  as  to  the  treat- 


FIG.    I. — SEAL  OF  CHARLES   IV. 


to  be  already  versed  in  the  scientific  details 
of  the  subject,  shows  how  certain  modes  of 
treatment  allow  of  giving  to  the  various 
charges,  not  only  the  most  decorative  form, 
but  that  purpose  like  clearness  necessary  to 
make  these  mediaeval  hieroglyphs  easily 
decipherable. 

The  book  divides  itself,  roughly,  into  two 
parts.  The  former  part  treats  of  the  elements 
and  history  of  heraldry,  and  gives  examples 
of  treatment  derived  from  the  best  sources  ; 
and  the  latter  part  deals  with  the  application 
of  heraldry  to  artistic  purposes,  and  the 
methods  and  materials  to  be  used  in  its 
reproduction.     In  the  historical  account  of 


ment  of  shields  and  helmets,  under  certain 
exceptional  circumstances,  seem  to  require 
some  modification.  He  says,  "the  helmets 
of  a  series  of  armorials  may  be  faced  towards 
a  central  point,  such  as  the  altar  in  a  church"; 
but,  he  continues,  "  it  should  be  remembered, 
however,  in  thus  posing  the  elements  of  a 
series,  a  shield  must  be  treated  as  a  whole, 
and  the  contents  must  not  be  altered  in 
sympathy  with  the  direction  of  its  regard." 
As  an  example  of  this  variation  in  the  pose 
of  the  helmet,  he  might  have  mentioned  the  ' 
series  of  stall-plates  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  Notre  Dame 
at  Bruges,  where  those  placed  on  the  north 
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side  of  the  choir — among  which  are  those  of 
our  Edward  IV.,  with  his  crest  shown  as  a 
lion  sejant — have  the  helmets  and  their 
crests  reversed  and  looking  towards  the 
altar,  while  the  charges  on  the  shields 
remain  in  their  normal  positions.  But  in 
German  heraldry  the  charges  are  frequently 
reversed  as  well  as  the  crests,  so  as  to 
look  towards  some  central  or  important 
point.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
great  heraldically  decorated  "  Wiederkoms  " 
where  the  arms   of    the   electors   and    free 


converted  into  a  bend  sinister.  But  Mr. 
Eve  himself  gives  some  examples  of  this 
reversal  of  the  charges.  On  page  92  is  the 
seal  of  Charles  IV.  of  Luxemburg,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  which  we  reproduce  here,  and 
which  shows  him  seated  between  two  shields, 
the  dexter  one  bearing  a  single-headed  eagle 
contournee;  and  on  page  94  is  the  very 
beautiful  mark  of  the  printers  Grimm  and 
Wirsung,  of  Augsburg,  dated  152 1,  which  is 
formed  of  two  shields  and  crests  placed  side 
by  side,  having  the  wild  man,  which  appears 


FIG.    II. — FLORENTINE    DRAGONS    HEAD   CREST. 


cities  of  the  Empire  are  displayed  on  the 
wings  of  the  double-headed  eagle,  all  of 
those  on  the  dexter  wing  having  their  charges 
turned  towards  the  centre  of  the  composition. 
The  same  arrangement  appears  on  sepulchral 
monuments,  as  in  the  series  of  episcopal 
effigies  in  the  Dom  of  Wiirtzburg  ;  or  as  may 
be  seen  on  a  cast,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  of  the  bronze  effigy  of  Count 
Otto  IV.  in  Romhild  Church,  by  Meinigen, 
modelled  in  1502  by  Peter  Vischer,  where 
the  four  shields  in  the  border  on  the  dexter 
side  have  their  charges  looking  inwards 
towards  the  effigy,  even  a  bend  having  been 


both  on  the  shield  and  crest  of  Grimm  on  the 
dexter  side  of  the  composition,  contournee. 

In  dealing  with  the  more  artistic  branch  of 
the  subject,  Mr.  Eve  particularly  dwells  on  a 
point  which  has  been  made  much  of  by 
Mr.  St.  John  Hope  in  his  contributions  on 
heraldry  to  the  Journals  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  which  is,  the  care  taken  in 
mediaeval  heraldry  to  make  the  charges,  as 
far  as  possible,  cover  the  whole  field  of  the 
shield ;  and  this  is  particularly  well  shown  in 
the  arms  of  Prince  John  of  Eltham,  from 
King's  Langley.     In  this  example  it  will  be 
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seen  that  the  lions  of  England  are  not,  as  so 
often  represented  in  modern  royal  arms,  all 
exactly  of  the  same  length  and  pattern 
arranged  in  most  symmetrical  and  uninterest- 
ing attitudes,  but  each  is  drawn  with  vigour 
and  individuality,  and  stretching  out  from 
toe  to  tail  the  full  width  of  the  shield, 
although  placed  strictly  in  pale. 

In     the     chapter     on     "  Methods     and 
Materials,"  Mr.  Eve  describes  a  very  beauti- 
ful mode  of  decoration  much  in  vogue  in  the 
arts  in  mediaeval  and  renaissance  times,  but 
which    fell    for  long  into  desuetude,  to  be 
revived  only  recently  by  art-workers  such  as 
himself,  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and  others,  and 
applied  to  many  important  decorative  pur- 
poses.    This   is   what   was    known    to   the 
Italians  as  "  Gesso,"  and  Mr.  Eve  quotes  a 
detailed  description  of  its  manufacture  from 
a  manuscript  written  in  1437.     But  it  was 
well  known  to   English   artists   before  that 
date,  and  was  commonly  used  to  produce  the 
raised  and  modelled  work   on  shields   and 
crests  to  receive   the  painting  and  gilding. 
The  charges  on  the  shield  of  Edward  the 
Black     Prince,      hanging     in     Canterbury 
Cathedral,  were  so  formed  ;  and  we  reproduce 
an   example   of  a   Florentine  crest,  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  showing  a  dragon's  head 
which  is  modelled  in   Gesso   over  a  wood 
core.     But  this  material  was  frequently  used 
on  stone,  as  in  some  of  the  shields  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  the  charges  were  too 
small  or  intricate  to  be  easily  carved.     This 
is  doubtless  the  manner  in  which  the  shields, 
some  134  in  number,  with  which  the  walls  of 
the  Culpeper  Chapel  at  Hollingbourne  are 
diapered,  were   once   decorated,  but  which 
seem  to  have  been  scraped  bare  in  restora- 
tion.    Mr.  Eve  gives  several  very  beautiful 
examples  of  the  modern  use  of  this  material, 
presumably  his  own  work,  from  the  hall  of 
Alloa   House,   which   show   how   the   most 
delicate  diapers  and  intricate  charges  can  be 
formed  in  relief  by  its  aid. 

The  book  is  very  copiously  illustrated  with 
many  very  beautiful  examples,  both  mediaeval 
and  modern,  but  they  are  not  always  par- 
ticularly referred  to  in  the  text.  For  instance, 
at  page  88  is  a  copy  of  the  arms  of  the  City 
of  London  as  published  in  1677  by  Wallis  in 
his  work  entitled  "  London's  Armory."  This 
plate   is   interesting   as   giving    the   earliest 


delineation  of  the  dragon  supporters  now 
invariably  used  by  the  City,  as  well  as  for 
showing  the  peer's  helmet,  for  which  there 
appears  to  be  so  little  authority,  unless  it  is 
presumed  that,  as  Wallis  dedicated  his  work 
to  Charles  II.  by  express  permission,  the 
authority  was  thus  given.  It  may  also  be 
regretted  that  no  account  is  given  of  the 
plate  representing  the  very  beautiful  coat  of 
arms,  with  a  cock  as  crest,  engraved  by  Albert 
Durer.  In  this,  both  the  crest  and  the  lion 
rampant  on  the  shield  face  to  the  sinister, 
and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  if  this  is  due  to 
a  transposition  in  printing  from  a  plate 
correctly  drawn — which  is  unlikely,  as  the 
monogram  is  properly  placed — or  whether  it 
is  only  due  to  that  reversal  of  the  bearings  so 
common  in  German  heraldry. 

To  sculptors  and  painters,  and  to  all 
engaged  in  the  decorative  arts,  this  book 
should  prove  a  useful  guide,  not  only  in  the 
methods  to  be  employed  in  the  representa- 
tion of  heraldry,  but  in  the  selection  of  the 
best  models  for  imitation  ;  while  as  a  work  of 
reference  it  should  be  added  to  the  library  of 
every  architect  and  archaeologist. 

J.  T.  P. 


HDn  a  Letter  from  3[oim 

QiaitlanD,  Duke  of  ilauoertmle, 

to  iRic&arti  barter,  respecting 

tbe  Detoils  of  Lou&on  anD  otber 

Superstitions  of  tfie  Setoenteentf) 

Centura 

By  William  E.  A.  Axon,  LL.D. 

HE  Camden  Society  rendered  good 
service  to  historical  students  by 
printing,  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Osmund  Airy,  a  selection  from 
the  extensive  "Lauderdale  Papers"  in  the 
British  Museum.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing documents  in  that  collection  is  a  letter 
written  by  Richard  Baxter,  in  reproof  of  the 
evil  living,  drunkenness,  and  other  vices,  into 
which  Lauderdale  was  said  to  have  fallen. 
In  that  letter  Baxter  speaks  of  "  extraordinary 
respects  and  favours  "  as  imposing  upon  him 
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the  duty  of  faithful  speech,  and  he  certainly 
treats  Lauderdale  with  exemplary  fidelity. 

Of  his  earlier  intercourse  with  John  Mait- 
land,  Earl  and  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  there  is 
an  interesting  testimony  in  the  last  and  rarest 
of  all  Richard  Baxter's  many  books — namely, 
The  Certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits,  pub- 
lished in  1691,  shortly  before  his  death. 
The  scarceness  of  this  printed  book  makes 
Maitland's  letter,  to  use  Charles  Lamb's 
phrase,  "as  good  as  manuscript."  It  is  a 
letter  addressed  to  Baxter  by  Lauderdale 
when  he  was,  in  1659,  detained  in  Windsor 
Castle,  and  contains  some  very  curious 
particulars  as  to  what  we  should  now  regard 
as  the  superstitions  of  the  time.  An  account 
of  what  Lauderdale  himself  witnessed  in 
relation  to  the  famous  case  of  possession  at 
Loudon  is  especially  interesting.  It  will  be 
found  at  pp.  82-92  of  the  The  Certainty  of 
the  World  of  Spirits,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Instances  sent  me  from  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale  :  (More  in  other 
Letters  of  his  I  gave  away,  and 
some  Books  of  Forreign  Wonders 
he  sent  me.) 

Sir, 

It  is  sad  that  the  Sadducean,  or  rather 
Athiestical  denyings  of  Spirits,  or  their 
Apparitions  should  so  far  prevail  j  and  sadder, 
that  the  clear  Testimonies  of  so  many  Ancient 
and  Modern  Authors  should  not  convince 
them.  But  why  should  I  wonder,  if  those 
who  believe  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
will  not  believe  though  one  should  rise  from 
the  dead  ?  One  great  cause  of  the  hardening 
of  those  Infidels  is,  the  frequent  impostures 
which  the  Romanists  obtrude  on  the  World 
in  their  Exorcisms  and  pretended  miracles. 
Another  is  the  too  great  Credulity  of  some 
who  make  everything  Witchcraft  which  they 
do  not  understand  :  And  a  third  may  be  the 
Ignorance  of  some  Judges  and  Juries,  who 
condemn  Silly  Melancholy  People  upon  their 
own  Confession,  and  perhaps,  slender  proofs. 
None  of  these  three  can  be  denied,  but  it  is 
impertinent  arguing  to  conclude,  that  because 
there  have  been  Cheats  in  the  World,  because 
there  are  some  too  credulous  and  some  have 
been  put  to  Death  for  Witches,  and  were  not, 
therefore  all  men  are  deceived.  There  is  so 
much  written,  both  at  Home  and  Abroad,  so 

VOL.  IV. 


convincingly,  and  by  so  unquestionable 
Authors,  that  I  have  not  the  Vanity  to  add 
anything,  especially  to  you  :  But  because 
you  have  desired  me  to  tell  you  the  Story  of 
the  Nuns  at  Loudun  and  some  others,  I 
shall  first  tell  you  of  a  real  Possession  near 
the  place  I  was  born  in  :  next  of  disquietings 
by  Spirits  (both  which  I  had  from  unques- 
tionable Testimonies)  and  then  I  shall  tell 
you  what  I  saw  at  Loudun,  concerning  that 
which  I  do  not  doubt  to  call  a  Pretended 
Possession,  sure  I  am  a  Cheat.  About 
30  years  ago  when  I  was  a  Boy  at  School, 
there  was  a  poor  Woman  generally  believed 
to  be  really  possessed.  She  lived  near  the 
town  of  Duns  in  the  Mers;  and  Mr.  John 
Weems  then  Minister  of  Duns  (a  man  known 
by  his  works  to  be  a  learn'd  man,  and  I 
knew  him  to  be  a  Godly  Honest  Man)  was 
perswaded  she  was  possessed ;  I  have  heard 
him  many  times  speak  with  my  Father  about 
it,  and  both  of  them  concluded  it  a  real 
Possession.  Mr.  Weems  visited  her  often, 
and  being  convinc'd  of  the  truth  of  the  thing, 
he,  with  some  Neighbour  Ministers,  applied 
themselves  to  the  King's  Privy  Council  for  a 
Warrant  to  keep  Days  of  Humiliation  for 
her.  But  the  Bishops  being  then  in  Power 
would  not  allow  any  Fasts  to  be  kept.  I 
will  not  trouble  you  with  many  Circum- 
stances, one  I  shall  only  tell  you,  which  I 
think  will  evince  a  real  Possession.  The 
Report  being  spread  in  the  Countrey,  a 
Knight  of  the  name  of  Forbes,  who  lived  in 
the  North  of  Scotland,  being  come  to  Eden- 
borough,  meeting  there  with  a  Minister  of 
the  North,  and  both  of  them  desireous  to  see 
the  Woman,  the  Northern  Minister  invited 
the  Knight  to  my  Father's  House  (which  was 
within  Ten  or  Twelve  Miles  of  the  Woman) 
whither  they  came,  and  next  Morning  went 
to  see  the  Woman.  They  found  her  a  poor 
ignorant  Creature,  and  seeing  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, the  Minister  says  in  Latin  to  the 
Knight,  Nondum  audivimus  Spiritum  loquen- 
tem  ;  presently  a  Voice  comes  out  of  the 
Woman's  Mouth,  Audis  loquentem,  audis 
loquentem  :  This  put  the  Minister  into  some 
amazement  (which  I  think  made  him  not 
mind  his  own  Latin),  he  took  off  his  hat,  and 
said,  Misereatur  Deus  peccatoris  :  the  Voice 
presently  out  of  the  Woman's  Mouth  said, 
Die  peccatricis,  Die  peccatricis  ;  whereupon 
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both  of  them  came  out  of  the  House  fully 
satisfied,  took  Horse  immediately  and  re- 
turned to  my  father's  House  at  Thirlestane 
Castle  in  Lauderdale  where  they  related 
this  passage.  This  I  do  exactly  remember. 
Many  more  Particulars  might  be  got  in  that 
Country  but  this  Latin  Criticism  in  a  most 
Illiterate  Ignorant  Woman,  where  there  was 
no  pretence  to  dispossessing,  is  Evidence 
enough  I  think. 

Within  these  30  or  40  Years  there  was  an 
unquestionable  Possession  in  the  United 
Provinces,  a  Wench  that  spoke  all  Languages, 
of  which  I  have  heard  many  Particulars  when 
I  lived  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  that  being 
Forreign  I  will  not  insist  on  it.  As  to  Houses 
disquieted  with  Noises,  I  shall  tell  you  one 
that  happened  since  I  was  a  married  man, 
and  hint  at  more,  which  if  you  please,  I  can 
get  you  authentically  attested. 

Within  four  miles  of  Edenborough,  there 
lived  an  Aged  Godly  Minister,  one  that  was 
esteemed  a  Puritan,  his  Son  now  Minister  of 
the  same  place,  and  then  ordained  his 
Assistant.  Their  House  was  extraordinarily 
troubled  with  noises,  which  they  and  their 
family,  and  many  neighbours  (who  for  divers 
Weeks  used  to  go  watch  with  them)  did 
ordinarily  hear.  It  troubled  them  most  on 
the  Saturday  Night,  and  the  Night  before 
their  weekly  Lecture  day.  Sometimes  they 
would  hear  all  the  Locks  of  the  House,  on 
Doors  and  Chests  to  fly  open,  yea,  their 
Cloaths  which  were  at  Night  lock'd  up  into 
Trunks  and  Chests,  they  found  in  the  Morn- 
ing all  hanging  about  the  Walls.  Once  they 
found  their  best  Linnen  taken  out,  the  Table 
covered  with  it,  Napkins  as  if  they  had  been 
used,  yea  and  Liquor  in  their  Cups  as  if 
Company  had  been  there  at  meat.  The 
rumbling  was  extraordinary  :  The  good  old 
Man  commonly  called  his  family  to  Prayer, 
when  it  was  most  troublesome;  and  im- 
mediately it  was  converted  into  gentle  knock- 
ing, as  if  a  Beam  had  been  heaved  by 
strength  of  many  Men  against  the  Floor. 
Never  was  there  Voice  or  Apparition,  but  one 
thing  was  remarkable  :  (you  must  know,  that 
it  is  ordinary  in  Scotland  to  have  a  half 
Cannon  Bullet  in  the  Chimney  Corner,  on 
which  they  break  their  great  Coals)  A  merry 
Maid  in  the  House  being  accustomed  to  the 
Rumblings,  and  so  her  fear  gone,  told  her 


fellow  Maid  Servant,  That  if  the  Devil 
troubled  them  that  Night,  she  would  brain 
him  ;  so  she  took  the  Half  Cannon  Bullet 
into  Bed  ;  The  Noise  did  not  fail  to  awake 
her,  nor  did  she  fail  in  her  design,  but  took 
up  the  great  Bullet,  and  with  a  threatening, 
threw  it  as  she  thought,  on  the  Floor,  but 
the  Bullet  was  never  more  seen  ;  the  Minister 
turned  her  away  for  meddling  and  talking  to 
it.  All  these  particulars  I  have  had  from 
the  Mouth  of  the  Minister  now  living  he  is 
an  Honest  Man,  of  good  Natural  Parts,  well 
bred  both  in  Learning  and  by  Travel  into 
Forreign  Parts  in  his  Youth.  I  was  not  in 
the  Countrey  myself  during  the  time,  but  I 
have  it  from  many  other  Witnesses,  and  my 
Father's  Steward  lived  then  in  a  House  of 
mine  within  a  mile  of  the  place,  and  sent  his 
Servants  constantly  thither ;  his  Son  now 
serves  me,  who  knows  it. 

I  could  tell  you  an  ancienter  Story  before 
my  time,  in  the  House  of  one  Burnet,  in  the 
North  of  Scotland,  where  strange  things  were 
seen,  which  I  can  get  sufficiently  attested. 
Also  in  the  Southwest  Border  of  Scotland,  in 
Annandale  there  is  a  House  called  Powdine, 
belonging  to  a  Gentleman  called  Johnston, 
that  House  hath  been  haunted  these  50  or 
60  Years.  At  my  coming  to  Worcester  1651 
I  spoke  with  the  Gentleman  (being  myself 
quartered  within  two  Miles  of  the  House)  he 
told  me  many  extraordinary  Relations  con- 
sisting in  his  own  knowledge  :  And  I  carried 
him  to  my  Master,  to  whom  he  made  the 
same  Relations :  Noises  and  Apparitions, 
Drums  and  Trumpets  heard  before  the  last 
War  :  yea,  he  said,  some  English  Soldiers 
quartering  in  his  House,  were  soundly  beaten 
by  that  then  irresistible  Inhabitant :  (This 
last  I  wonder'd  at,  for  I  rather  expected  he 
should  have  been  a  Remonstrater,  and  op- 
posed the  Resistance  :)  And  within  this 
Fortnight  Mr.  James  Sharp  was  with  me 
(him  you  know,  and  he  is  now  at  London) 
he  tells  me,  that  Spirits  now  speaks,  and 
appears  frequently  in  the  shape  of  a  Naked 
Arm ;  but  other  Discourse  took  me  off  from 
further  inquiry.  These  things  I  tell  you  in 
obedience  to  your  desire,  but  as  I  said 
before,  I  desire  them  not  to  be  printed. 
Athiests  are  not  to  be  convinced  by  Stories : 
Their  own  Sences  will  no  more  convert  them 
than  Sence  will  convert  a  Papist  from  Tran- 
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substantiation  j  and  Scottish  Stories  would 
make  the  disaffected  jeer  Scotland,  which  is 
the  object  of  Scorn  enough  already. 

When  I  was  in  Dorsetshire  Prisoner,  one 
Mr.  Jo.  Hodder  Minister  of  Hauke  Church 
in  that  County,  told  me  of  strange  Appari- 
tions, and  unquestionable  Evidences  of  the 
actings  of  Spirits  in  a  House,  yea,  a  Religious 
House  of  that  Country,  of  which  he  was 
himself  an  Ear  and  Eye  Witness. 

In  Dorchester  also,  the  Son  of  Reverend 
Mr.  Jo.  White  (who  was  assessor  to  the 
Assembly  at  Westminster)  told  me  many 
Particulars  of  that  House  in  Lambeth  where 
his  Father  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Assembly, 
which  then  was  unquestionably  haunted  with 
Spirits.  I  do  well  remember,  I  dined  with  old 
Mr.  White  there  one  day,  and  at  Dinner  he 
told  us  much  of  it,  and  that  that  morning  the 
Spirit  called  up  the  Maid  to  lay  the  Beef  to 
the  Fire.  Of  the  two  last  you  may  be  satisfied 
when  you  please ;  and  at  this  present  I  am 
told  there  is  a  House  at  Folie- John-Park  not 
three  miles  from  the  place  haunted  with 
Spirits. 

But  I  must  leave  room  for  my  Loudun 
Nuns,  and  not  write  a  book ;  In  the  Year 
1637,  being  at  Paris  in  the  Spring,  the  City 
was  so  full  of  the  possession  of  a  whole 
Cloyster  of  Nuns,  and  some  Laick  Wenches 
at  Loudun,  Books  Printed,  and  strange 
Stories  told,  that  few  doubted  it;  and  I,  who 
was  perswaded  such  a  thing  might  be,  and 
that  it  was  not  impossible  the  Devil  could 
possess  a  Nun  as  well  as  another,  doubted  it 
as  little  as  anybody.  So  coming  into  that 
Country,  I  went  a  days  journey  out  of  my 
way  to  satisfy  my  Curiosity.  Into  the 
Chappell  I  came  in  the  Morning  of  a  Holy 
Day,  and  with  as  little  prejudice  as  any  could 
have,  for  I  believed  verily  to  have  seen  some 
strange  sights ;  but  when  I  had  seen  Exorcis- 
ing enough  of  three  or  four  of  them  in  the 
Chappell,  and  could  hear  nothing  but  wanton 
Wenches  singing  baudy  Songs  in  French,  I 
begun  to  suspect  a  Fourbe  and  in  great 
Gravity  went  to  a  Jesuite,  and  told  him  I 
had  come  a  great  way  in  hope  to  see  some 
strange  thing,  and  was  sorry  to  be  dis- 
appointed. He  commended  my  Holy 
Curiosity,  and  after  he  had  thought  a  while, 
he  desired  me  to  go  to  the  Castle,  and  from 
thence,  at  such  an  hour,  to  the  Parish  Church, 


and  I  should  be  satisfied.  I  wonder'd  at  his 
Correspondence,  yet  gravely  went  where  he 
directed  me.  In  the  Castle  I  saw  little  but 
in  the  Parish  Church  I  saw  a  great  many 
people  gazing,  and  a  Wench  pretty  well 
taught  to  play  tricks  yet  nothing  so  much  as 
I  have  seen  twenty  Tumblers  and  Rope 
dancers  do.  Back  I  came  to  the  Nuns 
Chappel,  where  I  saw  the  Jesuits  still  hard 
at  work  at  several  Altars,  and  one  poor 
Capuchin,  who  was  an  Object  of  Pity,  for  he 
was  possessed  indeed  with  a  Melancholy 
Fancy,  that  Devils  were  running  about  his 
Head  and  constantly  was  applying  Relicks. 
I  saw  the  Mother  Superior  exorcised,  and 
saw  that  hand  on  which  they  would  have 
made  us  believe,  The  names  I.  H.  S.  Maria, 
Joseph,  were  written  by  Miracles ;  (but  it 
was  apparent  to  me  it  was  done  with  Aqua 
Fortis)  then  my  Patience  was  quite  spent, 
and  I  went  to  a  Jesuit  and  told  him  my  mind 
freely.  He  still  maintained  a  real  Possession, 
and  I  desired  for  a  tryal  to  speak  a  strange 
Language:  He  asked  what  Language?  I 
told  him  I  would  not  tell ;  but  neither  he 
nor  all  those  Devils  should  understand  me. 
He  asked  if  I  would  be  converted  upon  the 
Tryal,  (for  I  had  discovered  I  was  no  Papist) 
I  told  him  that  was  not  the  question,  nor 
could  all  the  Devils  in  Hell  pervert  me  ;  but 
the  Question  was,  If  that  was  a  real  Possession, 
and  if  any  could  understand  me  I  shall  confess 
it  under  my  Hand :  His  answer  was,  These 
Devils  have  not  travelled ;  and  this  I  replied 
to  with  a  loud  Laughter,  Nor  could  I  get  any 
more  Satisfaction.  Only  in  the  Town  I 
heard  enough  that  it  was  a  Cheat  invented  to 
burn  a  Curate  (his  name  as  I  take  it  was 
Cupif)  and  the  man  had  been  really  burnt 
to  Ashes,  as  a  Witch,  but  the  People 
said  it  was  for  his  Conversion  from  them. 
At  my  coming  to  Saumur  next  day,  my 
Country-man,  Dr.  Duncan,  Principal  of  the 
Colledge  at  Saumur,  told  me  how  he  had 
made  a  clearer  Discovery  of  the  Cheat  in 
presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  of  all 
the  Countrey,  how  he  had  held  fast  one  of 
the  pretended  possessed  Nun's  Arms  in  spite 
of  all  the  power  of  their  Exorcisms,  and 
challenged  all  the  Devils  in  Hell  to  take  it 
out  of  his  Hand.  This,  with  many  more  Cir- 
cumstances, he  told  me,  and  he  printed  them 
to  the  World  ;  but  this  is  already  too  tedious. 
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One  more  Journey  I  made  to  see  Possessed 
Women  exorcised  near  Antwerp,  Anno  1649, 
but  saw  only  some  great  Holland  Wenches 
hear  Exorcism  patiently,  and  belch  most 
abominably.  So  if  those  were  Devils,  they 
were  windy  Devils ;  but  I  thought  they  were 
only  possessed  with  a  Morning  Draught  of 
too  new  Beer. 

Some  of  the  Loudun  Nuns,  after  great 
Resistance  and  Squeeking,  did  on  great 
importunity  adore  their  Host,  and  the  Jesuits 
did  desire  us  to  see  the  power  of  Church, 
where,  all  I  wondered  at,  was  his  Blasphemy, 
in  saying  to  the  Pretended  Devil,  Prostratum 
odor  abis  creatorem  tuum  quern  digitis  teneo. 
But  my  Paper  as  well  as  my  Discretion  calls 
for  an  End.  Your  Desire  and  my  Obedience 
is  all  I  can  plead  for  your  receiving  so  long  a 
Rabble  from, 

Sir, 

Your  Most  Faithful  Friend 
and  Servant 

Lauderdaile. 
Windsor  Castle, 

March  12,  1659. 

Those  who  desire  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  tragic  story  of  the  Devils  of  Loudun  may 
consult  the  account  of  the  trial,  condemna- 
tion, and  burning  to  death  at  the  stake,  of 
Urbain  Grandier,  which  is  given  by  Bayle  in 
his  Diction naire.  Grandier  was  a  canon  of 
the  Church  of  Sainte  Croix  at  Loudun,  and 
was  a  man  of  some  literary  ability.  His 
funeral  sermon  for  Scevole  de  Sainte-Marthe 
has  been  printed.  Bayle  regarded  the  whole 
affair  as  an  imposture.  The  "Mr.  James 
Sharp  "  of  whom  Lauderdale  makes  mention 
is  that  dubious  person  who  became  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  and  was  murdered  in 
1679  on  Magus  Muir  by  members  of  the 
party  he  had  deserted,  and  who  regarded 
him,  not  without  some  justification,  as  the 
"Judas  of  the  Covenant." 


Palaeolithic  Implements  in 
OEast  Suffolk. 

By  W.  A.  Dutt, 

Author  of  Highways  and  Byways  in  East  Anglia. 

UST  no  years  have  elapsed  since 
John  Frere  made  his  famous 
discovery  of  palaeolithic  imple- 
ments at  Hoxne  in  Suffolk,  and 
until  1905  no  other  flint  implements  of  earlier 
date  than  the  Neolithic  period  were  found  in 
East  Suffolk.  In  that  year  excavations  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  gravel  were  in 
progress  at  Normanston,  a  hamlet  of  Lowes- 
toft, in  a  field  adjoining  a  brickyard  situated 
on  high  ground  about  one-third  of  a  mile 
north  of  Lake  Lothing.  Two  pits  had  been 
dug  in  the  highest  ground  of  this  field ;  and 
in  one  of  these  pits,  situated  about  fifty 
yards  south  of  the  other,  and  a  few  hundred 
yards  northward  of  the  main  road  from 
Lowestoft  to  Oulton  Broad,  I  found,  in  1905, 
several  flints  which  appeared  to  me  to  have 
been  shaped  and  used  by  human  hands. 
Some  of  these  flints  were  sent  to  M.  Rutot, 
the  well-known  Belgian  authority  on  early 
flint  implements,  who  was  satisfied  that  they 
showed  signs  of  human  workmanship ;  and 
subsequently  Mr.  A.  S.  Kennard,  F.G.S., 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  stone 
implements  of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley,* 
while  rejecting  some  which  M.  Rutot  had 
accepted,  was  convinced  that  others  were 
true  palaeolithic  implements.  Since  then 
Mr.  W.  G.  Clarke,  who  has  caiefully  classi- 
fied the  flint  implements  of  Norfolk,!  has 
expressed  his  agreement  with  Mr.  Kennard 
as  regards  the  artificial  character  of  these 
Normanston  flints,  and  has  visited  the  pit  in 
which  they  were  found. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the 
gravel  in  which  most  of  these  flints  occurred 
belongs  to  the  series  known  to  East  Anglian 
geologists  as  Plateau  or  Cannonshot  Gravels, 
of  which,  as  can  be  seen  on  the  map  (No.  67) 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable tract  extending  northward  from 
Lowestoft  to  Gunton  and  Gorton,  where,  as 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xix., 
pp.  76-100. 

t  Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Naturalists'  Society,  vol.  viii.,  p.  215  et  sea. 
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is  often  the  case  with  these  gravels,  they 
overlie  the  Chalky  Boulder  Clay.  The 
Normanston  pit  is  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  this  tract,  at  a  spot  *vhere  an 
isolated  patch  of  gravel  caps  a  hill  rising  to  a 
height  of  about  90  feet  above  mean  sea-level. 
Boulder  Clay  is  exposed  in  the  neighbouring 
brickyard,  and  in  seveial  places  adjoining  the 
gravel  pits  trial  diggings  have  been  made, 
and  have  revealed  Boulder  Clay  of  a  bluish- 
grey  colour  at  about  the  same  level  as  the 
bottom  of  the  gravel-pits.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  workmen  assure  me  that  they 
encounter  Boulder  Clay  when  they  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  gravel;  while  an  exami- 
nation of  the  brickyard,  which  is  about 
fifty  yards  distant  from  the  pits,  shows  that 
the  Boulder  Clay  at  this  spot  is  interposed 
between  the  implementiferous  gravels  and  a 
bed  of  fine  sand,  apparently  identical  with 
the  Middle  Glacial  Sand  which  underlies  the 
Boulder  Clay  in  the  cliffs  of  the  neighbour- 
ing coast  between  Pakefield  and  Kessing- 
land. 

Sir  Archibald  Geikie*  is  of  the  opinion 
that  plateau  gravels  like  those  of  Mid-Norfolk 
and  East  Suffolk  were  formed  before  the 
retiring  ice-sheet  had  shrunk  into  mere 
valley  glaciers.  They  are,  he  says,  older 
than  the  lower  valley  alluvia,  and  "have 
evidently  not  been  formed  by  any  ordinary 
river  action  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  the  sea 
can  have  been  concerned  in  their  formation." 
Mr.  F.  W.  Harmer,  in  a  paper  on  "  The 
Later  Tertiary  History  of  East  Anglia,"t 
comes  to  a  like  conclusion  in  regard  to  these 
gravels,  which  have,  he  remarks,  "evidently 
been  accumulated  under  the  influence  of 
violent  floods,  and  represent  a  waning  of 
glacial  conditions  in  East  Anglia,  when  the 
destructive  and  constructive  agency  of  water 
was  replacing  that  of  ice." 

At  Hoxne,  the  palaeolithic  implements 
were  found  in  deposits  connected  with  the 
Plateau  Gravels,  and  in  1902  Miss  Nina  F. 
Layard  J  discovered  some  very  fine  palseoliths 
in  similar  deposits  at  Ipswich.  In  each 
instance,  however,  the  implements  appear  to 

*  Text-Book  of  Geology  (fourth  edition),  vol.  ii., 
pp.  1323,  1324.  * 

f  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Association,  vol.  xvn., 

P-47I-  .  .  .... 

+  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  vol.  xxxiii.. 
p.  41  et  sea. 


have  been  found  in  a  valley  which  had  been 
eroded  and  silted  up  after  the  deposition  of 
the  Boulder  Clay  and  its  morainic  gravels, 
and  their  shape  and  workmanship  prove  that 
they  are  late  palaeoliths,  of  the  same  age  as 
many  of  those  which  have  been  found  in 
low-level  river  gravels,  like  those  bordering 
the  valley  of  the  Little  Ouse  at  Thetford. 
Implements  occurring  in  the  Plateau  Gravels 
themselves  we  should  expect  to  be  of  ruder 
types  than  those  found  in  silted-up  valleys  in 
the  gravels,  though  not  so  rude  as  those 
characteristic  of  the  preglacial  plateau 
gravels  of  Kent. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Nor- 
manston flints  is  that  figured  as  No.  1.  It  is 
a  well-flaked  implement  of  bluish-white  flint, 
2J  inches  in  length  and  2  inches  in  breadth, 
made  of  a  thick  artificial  outer  flake  of  a  flint 
pebble,  a  small  portion  of  the  crust  of  which 
remains  near  the  right  edge.  Mr.  Kennard 
says  of  this  implement  that  it  is  undoubt- 
edly an  early  one,  adding :  "  What  I  like 
about  it  is  that  the  battering  it  has  received 
in  the  gravel  is  on  the  flakes,  thus  showing 
that  it  was  flaked  before  it  got  in  the  gravel." 
It  resembles,  he  thinks,  some  implements 
from  the  Hill  Group  of  gravels  in  the  Lower 
Thames  Valley.  Another  East  Suffolk  im- 
plement which  Mr.  Kennard  is  inclined  to 
class  with  those  of  the  Hill  Group  is  No.  2, 
which  is  a  slightly  pointed  oval  implement, 
apparently  made  of  one  half  of  a  flint  pebble. 
This  implement  was  found  at  Herringfieet  in 
Suffolk,  where  a  bed  of  Plateau  Gravel  is 
exposed  at  the  top  of  a  railway  cutting. 
No.  4  is  a  very  similar  but  rather  larger 
implement  from  the  Normanston  pit,  where 
No.  3,  a  very  much  worn  and  battered 
implement,  was  also  obtained. 

The  three  above-mentioned  implements 
from  Normanston  were  found  at  depths  of 
10  feet  and  12  feet  from  the  top  of  the  gravel, 
which  there  reaches  to  within  about  18  inches 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  That  they  are 
very  early  palaeoliths  there  can,  I  think,  be 
little  doubt.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  gravel 
in  the  same  pit  I  have  found,  however,  two 
or  three  implements,  apparently  of  a  more 
recent  age,  one  of  which,  No.  5,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Kennard,  might  very  well 
pass  for  a  palneolith  from  the  100-feet  terrace 
at  Swanscomb  in    Kent.     From  the  occur- 
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rence  of  what  are  apparently  later  implements      and  possibly  brick-earth,  of  later  date  than 
in   the  Normanston  pit,    I   am  inclined   to      the  big  bed  of  Plateau  Gravel ;  but  proof  of 
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believe  that  at  the  top  of  the  Normanston      this  cannot  be  obtained  until  the  workmen 
hill  there  is  a  depression  filled  with  gravel      have    made    more     extended     excavations. 
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No.  6  is  a  white  scraper-like  implement  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  gravel. 

Four  other  discoveries  of  palaeoliths  in 
East  Suffolk  may  be  briefly  mentioned,  as 
the  localities,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  new 
ones.  No.  7  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion is  a  very  neatly  worked  ochreous  imple- 


Normanston,  and  although  no  river  gravel 
is  mentioned  by  the  Geological  Survey  as 
occurring  around  Oulton  Broad,  there  are 
some  suggestive  low  ledges  or  terraces  on  the 
north  shore  where  the  implement  was  found. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  an  implement 
from    Herringfleet.      The   implementiferous 
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ment  from  a  pit  near  the  north  side  of 
Oulton  Broad.  Mr.  Kennard  describes  it  as 
"  a  well-marked  Palaeolithic  type  common  at 
Swanscomb  in  the  100-feet  terrace;  conse- 
quently, I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  must 
be  of  later  date  than  most  of  the  Normanston 
implements.  The  gravel  from  which  it  was 
obtained  occurs  at  a  lower  level  than  that  at 


gravel  here  is  exposed  at  the  top  of  the  cut- 
ting on  the  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  line, 
which  intersects  the  heathery  slope  known 
as  the  Herringfleet  Hills.  Only  two  or  three 
implements  have  as  yet  been  found  here  ; 
they  are  characteristic  of  the  Plateau  Gravels. 
At  Corton,  between  Lowestoft  and  Yar- 
mouth, I  have  obtained  worked  flints  from  a 
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cliff  section  of  the  Plateau  Gravel.  They 
have  occurred  at  various  depths  along  a  hall- 
mile  or  more  of  cliff,  where  the  gravel  clr'efly 
rests  upon  middle  glacial  sand,  though  in 
one  spot  a  rather  large  patch  of  Boulder  Clay 
remains  interposed  between  the  gravel  and 
the  glacial  sand. 

No.  8  is  a  small,  well-worked  pointed  im- 
plement from  a  low-level  river  gravel  at 
Bungay,  in  the  Waveney  Valley.  Sir  John 
Evans  thinks  that  the  workmanship  of  this 
implement  is  not  in  accordance  with  that  of 
implements  of  the  Palaeolithic  Age ;  but  Mr. 
Kennard  and  Mr.  Clarke  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  a  late  Palaeolith. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  above-mentioned 
early  implements  from  Normanston,  Herring- 
fleet,  and  Corton  are  the  first  pathasoliths 
which  have  been  recorded  as  occurring  in  the 
Plateau  Gravels  of  East  Suffolk.  Whether 
some  of  the  implementiferous  high-level 
gravels  of  North-West  Suffolk  and  South- 
west Norfolk  may  not  be  of  the  same  age  as 
some  of  the  Plateau  Gravels  is  a  question 
upon  which  geologists  are  undecided.  In  a 
paper  prepared  for  the  International  Pre- 
historic Congress  at  Bologna  in  187 1,  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Prigg  stated  that,  after  care- 
ful examination  of  the  gravels  of  the  Little 
Ouse  and  Lark  Valleys,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  of  the  implementi- 
ferous gravels  occurring  at  an  elevation  of 
from  90  feet  to  120  feet  above  the  pre- 
sent water  level  formed  part  of  no  valley 
series,  and  he  particularly  referred  to  a 
"  deposit  of  plateau  gravel  containing  flint 
implements"  which  occurs  at  Barton  Hill 
fully  120  feet  above  the  River  Lark.  Sir 
John  Evans,*  however,  is  inclined  to  connect 
this  and  other  similar  gravels  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood with  an  "  ancient  representative  of 
the  River  Lark,"  and  the  finely  executed  work- 
manship of  many  of  the  implements  from 
these  high-level  gravels  tends  to  prove  that 
they  are  of  later  date  than  those  occurring  in 
the  Plateau  Gravels  of  East  Suffolk. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Clarke  has  obtained  two  palseo- 
liths  from  the  Plateau  Gravel  at  Wymondham 
in  Norfolk.  One  of  these  is  of  light  yellow 
patination,  and  has  two  flakes  removed  from 
its  flat  base.     Half  of  the  upper  surface  con- 

*  Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain, 
second  edition,  p.  682. 


sists  of  the  original  crust,  but  the  other  half 
is  flaked  all  over,  though  very  roughly. 
Around  the  edges  there  is  much  secondary 
chipping,  so  well  marked  at  one  spot  that  it 
might  almost  have  been  a  hollow  scraper  on 
bold  lines.  The  basal  length  of  this  imple- 
ment is  3  inches,  the  width  2^  inches,  and 
the  height  from  base  to  a  kind  of  knob  in 
the  middle  of  its  upper  surface  2f  inches. 
The  other  is  a  wedge  shaped  implement, 
3  inches  long  by  2|  inches  broad,  and 
if  inches  at  the  butt-end.  The  front  end  of 
the  wedge  is  2  inches  across,  and  while  one 
half  of  the  edge  is  chipped  from  above,  the 
other  half  is  chipped  from  below.  The 
natural  crust  remaining  on  this  implement  is 
a  light  sandy  yellow. 


Cfte  LonDon  %i$n$  anD  tfteijc 
associations- 

By  J.  IIolden  MacMichaei.. 
(Continued from  Vol.  xliii.,  p.  308.) 

HE  eighteenth  -  century  quack  ex- 
celled every  one  in  the  game  of 
"throwing  the  hatchet";  he  could 
lie  "with  circumstance"  in  a  way 
that  was  unapproachable  by  any  other 
aspirant  to  the  whetstone.  "  An  immediate 
and  never-failing  Cure  for  deafness,  thickness 
of  Hearing,  etc.  By  a  noble  Chymical 
Preparation,  the  most  excellent  Medicine 
for  this  Purpose  that  ever  was  known,  far 
exceeding  all  things  ever  yet  published,  or 
made  Use  of;  its  Virtues  are  beyond  Expres- 
sion, and  cannot  be  truly  known  but  by 
Experience  :  Words  come  short  of  its  just 
Praise. 

"It  is  a  certain,  and,  as  it  were  (sic),  an 
Instant  Cure  for  Deafness,  Thickness  of 
Hearing  .  .  .  having  cured  vast  Numbers 
of  Persons  of  both  sexes,  and  all  Ages,  that 
have  been  in  a  Manour  (sic)  totally  deaf, 
etc.  .  ;  .  3s.  6d.  each  Bottle  ...  at  Mr. 
Richards'  Tinshop,  the  sign  of  the  Black 
Horse  and  Star,  on  Fleet  Street,  near  Fleet 
Market."* 

*  St.  James's  Evening  Post,  November  23,  1740. 
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Who  shall  say  to  what  remote  antiquity 
the  origin  of  the  Black  Jack  may  not  be 
assigned  ?  Like  the  drinking-horn,  fashioned 
from  the  cornute  brow-adornment  of  Bos 
longtfrons,  it  was,  without  doubt,  in  use  long 
before  the  discovery  of  the  plastic  quality  of 
clay  for  the  fashioning  of  the  earthenware 
pot.  The  nomadic  Celtic  tribes  must  have 
been  familiar  with  the  leathern  drinking- 
vessel,  even  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  the 
ancient  Assyrians  were,  long  before  they 
finally  settled  in  Western  Europe.  To  this 
day,  in  fact,  its  use  among  nomad  peoples 
explains  the  existence  of  several  names  for 
liquid  measures  amongst  Indo  -  European 
races.  The  "  Black "  leathern  jack  seems 
to  have  been  the  drinking-vessel  commonly 
in  use  before  the  importation  of  German 
stoneware  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  prob- 
ably derived  its  name  "Jack"  from  the  de- 
fensive upper  garment,  quilted  and  covered 
with  strong  leather,  which  was  worn  by  bill- 
men,  or  footmen,  as  well  as  by  horsemen. * 
Hence,  I  think,  our  word  "jacket."  The 
cost  of  a  great  six-gallon  blackjack  in  1685 
was  thirty-six  shillings,  t  This  was  probably 
identical  with  the  "  bombard,"  of  which  the 
Frenchmen  in  the  entourage  of  Henrietta 
Maria  reported  on  their  return  that  English- 
men drank  out  of  their  boots.  The  smaller 
"  jacks  "  are  still  used  at  the  Chelsea  Hospital 
for  old  soldiers.  Two  notable  examples  were 
to  be  seen  at  the  Tudor  Exhibition,  which 
belonged  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  were 
handed  down  in  the  family  of  his  half-brother, 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  whose  crest  they  bear. 
They  were  lent  by  Lieutenant-General  C.  C. 
Fraser,  V.C.  Another,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  who  punished 
Shakespeare  for  deer-stealing,  was  from  Sir 
W.  Dugdale's  Collection,  and  was  lent  by  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather,  the  fire-engine  builders,  are  said  to 
have  in  use  to  this  day  the  original  wooden 
blocks  on  which  the  Greenwich  Hospital 
jacks  were  fashioned  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  At  Christie's  lately  a  seventeenth- 
century  "jack,"  mounted  with  a  silver  shield 
engraved  with  a  coat  of  arms,  and  on  the 
rim  "Oliver  Cromwell,  1653,  Lord  Protec- 
tor," was  purchased  by  Mr.  Smith  for  jQ$6. 

*  Nares's  Glossary,  s.v.  "Jack." 
t  Archceologia,  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  355. 
VOL.  IV. 


Bishope  Earle,  in  his  Microcosmographie, 
facetiously  observes  that  if  the  vintner's 
nose  be  at  the  door  of  a  tavern  it  is  sign 
sufficient.  This  was  evidently  the  case  with 
old  Simon  the  Cellarer,  of  whom  the  song 
proclaims  : 

But  ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  his  nose  doth  show 
How  oft  the  black-jack  to  his  lips  doth  go  ! 

Simon  Wadloe's  sign  in  Fleet  Street,  how- 
ever, was  the  Devil,  not  the  Black  Jack, 
the  most  famous  instance  of  which  was  in 
Portsmouth  Street,  Clare  Market,  No.  12, 
where  "  The  Honourable  Society  of  Jackers  " 
met  so  late  as  18 16.*  Of  this  society  John 
Kemble  and  Theodore  Hook  were  members, 
but  since  its  dissolution  the  Black  Jack  had 
not  been  much  frequented  by  either  wits  or 
actors.  And  now  the  tavern  itself  has 
ceased  to  exist,t  which  was  believed,  with 
fairly  good  reason,  to  be  the  original  of  the 
Magpie  and  Stump,  where  Mr.  Pickwick, 
who  had  been  escorted  here  by  Sam  Weller, 
heard  the  story  of  the  "  Queer  Client."  The 
inn  is  described  by  Dickens  as  "  situated  in 
a  court,  happy  in  the  double  advantage  of 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  Clare  Market,  and 
closely  approximating  to  the  back  of  New 
Inn."  The  position  of  the  Black  Jack  very 
nearly  answers  to  this  description.^  It  was 
a  noted  resort  of  medical  students,  with 
whom  it  was  the  custom,  when  they  passed 
their  examination,  to  sign  their  names  in  a 
book  kept  for  the  purpose.  Many  famous 
signatures  were  included  in  its  pages,  notably 
those  of  James  Paget  and  Andrew  Clarke. 
It  was  at  an  earlier  period  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  "  father  of  foundling  jests,"  Joe 
Miller,  who,  though  an  excellent  comic 
actor,  is  said  to  have  never  made  a  joke  in 
his  life,  having  been,  off  the  stage,  one  of 
the  most  taciturn  of  men. 

"  Yesterday  morning,  died  of  pleurisy, 
Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  a  celebrated  comedian, 
belonging  to  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury 
Lane,  much  admired  for  his  performances  in 
general,  but  particularly  in  the  character  of 

*  Thus  Mr.  Philip  Norman  {English  Illustrated 
Magazine,  December,  1890) ;  but  Mr.  Laurence 
Hutton,  in  his  Literary  Landmarks,  1888,  says  1812. 

t  It  was  pulled  down  in  1896. 

\  Also  of  this  opinion  is  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald, 
writing  in  the  Daily  Graphic,  July  1,  1896. 

I 
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Teague  in  The  Committee ;  or,  the  Faithful 
Irishman.  "* 

The  way  in  which  any  stray  joke  was 
fathered  upon  Joe  Miller  is  shown  in  the 
following  letter  to  the  Daily  Advertiser  for 
March  26,  1742  : 

"  SIR, 

HAVING  lately  publish'd  No.  I.  II. 
and  III.  as  a  Part  of  a  new  Edition 
of  my  Book,  entitled  Joe  Miller's  Jests, 
or  the  Wit's  Vade-Mecum,  with  the 
Addition  of  a  large  Collection  of  chosen 
Epigrams,  I  know  not  how,  but  thro' 
the  Canal  of  your  Paper,  if  you  will 
allow  me  that  Favour,  to  convey  my 
Thanks  to  several  Gentlemen  for  the 
curious  Pieces  they  have  sent  me  of 
this  kind,  particularly  those  from  Oxford 
and  Sevenoaks  in  Kent,  which  shall  be 
carefully  inserted ;  and  if  any  other 
Ladies  or  Gentlemen  will  honour  me, 
by  communicating  any  of  their  Com- 
mands to  Mr.  Read,  in  Dogwell-Court, 
White-Fryars,  they  shall  be  faithfully 
executed,  and  the  Obligation  gratefully 
acknowledg'd  by 

"  Their  most  obedient  Servant, 

"  Elijah  Jenkins." 

The  name  of  another  celebrated  actor, 
Jack  Moody,  is  associated  with  the  Black 
Jack  in  Clare  Market.  Moody  had  worked 
his  way  to  England  before  the  mast,  pre- 
viously to  his  going  on  the  stage,  and  one 
evening,  when  acting  Stephano  in  the 
Tempest,  a  sailor  in  the  front  row  of  the 
Drury  Lane  pit  got  up,  and,  standing  upon 
the  seat,  hallooed  out :  "  What  cheer,  Jack 
Moody — what  cheer,  messmate  ?"  This  un- 
expected addition  to  the  dialogue  rather 
astonished  the  audience.  Moody,  however, 
stepped  forward  to  the  lamps,  and  said : 
"Jack  Hullett,  keep  your  jawing  tackle 
aboard — don't  disturb  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers ;  when  the  show  is  over  make  sail  for 
the  stage  door,  and  we'll  finish  the  evening 
over  a  bowl  of  punch.  Till  then,  shut  your 
locker."  The  rough  son  of  Neptune  obeyed 
these  instructions  to  the  letter,  and  "  they 
adjourned  after  the  performance  to  the  Black 

*  Daily  Post  and  General  Advertiser,  August  17, 
1738. 


Jack  in  Clare  Market,  and  spent  a  jolly  night 
over  sundry  bowls  of  arrack."* 

A  sign  probably  unique  in  London  was 
the  Black  Lamb,  "  a  messuage  late  in  the 
occupation  of  Thomas  Gunston."  In  a  deed 
dated  1680  it  is  described  as  "  situate  on 
the  south  side  of  the  old  town  of  St.  Giles's 
in  the  Fields,  leading  towards  the  church."! 

The  Black  Lion. — Uncertainty  as  to  its 
origin  environs  this  not  very  common  sign. 
A  lion  passant  guardant,  sable,  was  borne  by 
the  Barons  Fairfax,  and  it  is  possible  that  it 
was  adopted  as  a  sign  in  honour  of  the  third 
Baron,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a 
Republican  leader  as  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
but  who,  in  1650,  resigned  the  command  of 
the  army  to  Cromwell,  and  nine  years  after 
zealously  assisted  Monk  in  restoring  the 
monarchy.  He  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners deputed  on  that  occasion  to  the 
King,  and  the  popularity  which  he  achieved 
consequent  upon  his  association  with  the 
great  event  of  the  Restoration  may  account 
partially  for  the  existence  of  the  Black  Lion 
on  the  signboard.  The  Black  Lion  is  of 
rare  occurrence  compared  with  the  White 
(argent)  and  the  Red  (gules)  Lion  in  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  aristocracy,  as  will  be 
seen  by  a  glance  through  Burke's  "  Peerage." 
Where  the  sign  existed  at  a  date  before  the 
Restoration  it  is  perhaps  traceable  to  the 
black  lion  of  Powyss.  Owen  Glendower's 
arms  were  Paly  of  eight,  argent,  and  gules, 
over  all  a  lion  sable,  and  this  lion  sable 
ensign,  as  it  was  also  of  Owen  Glendower's 
father,  Madoc  ap  Meredith,  was  probably 
adopted  occasionally  by  patriotic  Welshmen, 
whose  memory  needed  no  jogging  by  Shake- 
speare when  he  made  Glendower  say : 

Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke  made  head 
Against  my  power  :  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  sandy-bottom'd  Severn,  have  I  sent  him, 
Bootless  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. J 

The  only  sign  of  the  Black  Lion  remain- 
ing in  the  City  is  at  No.  6,  Bishopsgate 
Street  Within.  There  is  nothing  outside  the 
house,  however,  to  indicate  the  sign,  which, 
as  in  some  other  instances,  has  been  shelved 
for  reasons  that  it  might  be  thought  offensive 
to    particularize.      Hall    in    his   Chronicle, 

*    Vide  Michael  Kelly's  Reminiscences. 

t  Clinch's  Bloomsbury  and  St.  Giles's,  1890,  p.  45. 

%  1  Henry  IV.,  Act  III.,  Scene  1. 
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1539,  states  that  at  the  meeting  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  latter 
rode  a  fair  horse,  richly  trapped,  with  her 
footmen  about  her  in  goldsmith's  work,  em- 
broidered with  the  black  lion,  derived  from 
her  mother  Mary,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of 
William,  the  third  Duke  of  Juliers.  This  is 
another  possible  source  for  the  sign,  as  well 
as  that  which  is  suggested  in  the  History 
of  Signboards — namely,  the  black  lion  of 
Hainault,  which  appears  in  the  arms  of 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  Queen  of  King 
Edward  III. 

The  Black  Lion  on  the  west  side  of 
Whitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street,  of  which 
there  is  a  view  in  the  Crace  Collection, * 
was  pulled  down  in  1877,  and  a  large 
modern  place  erected  in  its  stead. 

Between  the  two  Temple  gates  was  another 
Black  Lion,  of  which  the  first  occupier,  says 
Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  was  John  Grone,  a 
stationer,  who  was  there  in  1660  : 

"  These  are  to  give  Notice  that  the  receipt 
for  Letters  within  the  Temple  Barre,  is  re- 
moved from  Mr.  Eales  and  for  the  more 
secure  conveyange  of  Letters  to  the  General 
Post  office  is  now  settled  with  Mr.  Grone, 
stationer  at  the  Black  Horse,  between  the 
two  Temple  Gates  within  the  Barre  "t 

July  19,  1669,  this  was  corrected  to  Black 
Lyon.  In  1677  it  had  become  a  goldsmith's, 
inhabited  by  Thomas  Fowles.  It  eventually 
became  Mead  and  Co.,  and  they  failed  in 
1727.  In  1735  it  was  tenanted  by  Arthur 
Mydleton,  a  glover ;  then  Eyres'  original 
mineral- water  warehouse;  and  in  1760  that 
business  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Owen,  who 
was  likewise  a  bookseller.  J 

Black  Lion  Alley,  Wentworth  Street; 
Black  Lion  Court,  Bank  Side;  in  Foster 
Lane  and  in  Old  Change ;  Black  Lion  Stairs, 
near  York  Buildings ;  Black  Lion  Yard,  in 
Bedfordbury ;  in  Stony  Lane,  Petticoat  Lane ; 
and  in  Whitechapel,  all  derived  their  designa- 
tions from  the  sign  of  the  Black  Lion.  But 
most  of  these  do  not  now  exist  on  the  map  of 
London. § 

The  site  of  this  Black  Lion  Inn,  No.  67, 

*  Portfolio  XIX.,  99. 
t  London  Gazette,  July  12,  1669. 
%  "  Signs  of  Fleet  Street,"  by  Mr.  F.  G.  H.  Price, 
At  ch<eological  Journal,  December,  1895,  p.  359. 
§  See  Dodsley's  London  and  its  Environs,  1761. 


Fleet  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Whitefriars 
Street  (Water  Lane),  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Daily  News  Office.  It  was  kept  in  1676  by 
a  Mr.  Walsh.  In  or  about  1683  it  became  the 
Dial  and  Three  Crowns  of  Thomas  Tompion, 
the  famous  watchmaker,  who  was  succeeded 
by  George  Graham,  his  nephew.  Cf.  the 
Dial  and  Three  Crowns. 

There  was  another  Black  Lion  in  Fleet 
Street,  in  Salisbury  Court,  mentioned  in  a 
curious  advertisement  relating  to  the  loss  of 
some  valuable  old  lace,  which  was  wrapped 
up  in  an  old  newspaper  containing  "  a  Rem- 
nant of  scallop'd  loop'd  Brussels  Lace,  .  .  . 
containing  one  Yard  and  a  Nail*  .  .  . 
a  Cambrick  single  Handkerchief,  with  an 
old  loop'd  Brussels  Lace  on  it.  Whoever 
brings  it  to  Read's  Lace- Chamber,  on  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  shall  have  Two  Guineas  Reward," 
etct 

Other  Black  Lyons  were  one  in  Long 
Acre; I  in  Cow  Lane,  near  Snow  Hill;§ 
at  the  corner  of  Little  Old  Baily;||  in  Creed 
Lane  "  at  Ludgate  ";H  in  Lombard  Street  ;** 
in  Tulhill  Street,  Westminster; ft  in  Watling 
Street,  a  tobacconist's ;  \  J  "  against  Short's 
Gardens,  Drury  Lane,  a  linen-draper's  ";§§ 
and  in  "Cannon  Street,  opposite  London 
Stone  Coffee  House."  |||| 

The  landlord  of  the  Black  Lion  in  Cow 
Lane  was  churchwarden  of  St.  Sepulchre's, 
Newgate,  and  had  occasion  to  insert  the 
following  advertisement  in  the  Daily  Adver- 
tiser : 

STOLEN  in  the  Night  between  the  24th 
and  25th  of  this  instant  November,  out 
of  the  Vestry-Room  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
St.  Sepulchre,  London,  .  .  .  two  large  Flag- 
gons,  two  Cups,  four  Salvers,  and  a  small 
Spoon.  If  offer'd  to  sell  or  pawn,  you  are 
desir'd  to  stop  them  and  the  Person  offering 

*  A  Nail  was  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  yard  (see 
Bailey's  Diet.,  1740). 

t  Daily  Advertiser,  May  5,  1 742. 
X  Lbid.,  June  15,  1742. 
§    Whitehall  Evening  Post,  March  8,  1756. 
||   Weekly  Journal,  September  23,  1721. 
IT  Bagford  Bills,  Harleian  Collection,  5,931,  folio  81, 
No.  237. 
**  F.  G.  H.  Price's  Signs  of  Lombard  Street. 
■ft  Beaufoy  Tokens,  No.  1,181. 
\\  Banks's  Collection  of  Shop  Bills,  Portfolio  VI., 
Tobacconists'  Papers. 
§§  Daily  Courant,  January  1,  171 1. 
lill  Bagford  Bills,  Harleian  Collection,  5,996,  No.  32. 
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the  same,  and  give  Notice  to  Mr.  Edward 
Haines,  at  the  Black  Lion  in  Cow-Lane, 
Churchwarden  of  the  said  Parish,  and  you 
shall  have  Ten  Guineas  Reward  for  the 
whole,  or  proportionable  for  any  Part  to  be 
paid  by  the  said  Mr.  Haines." 

The  Black  Lion  was  the  sign  of  a  musical 
instrument  maker  "over  against  the  Royal 
Exchange,  Cornhill,"  John  Browne  by  name. 

The  Black  Lyon  and  Seven  Stars  was  the 
sign  of  "  Mr.  White,  on  Ludgate  Hill."* 

The  Black  Lyon  and  Three  Beehives  was 
a  sign  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  A  person 
who  lodged  there  left  behind  some  lapidary 
mills,  which  it  is  threatened  if  not  fetched 
will  in  twelve  days  be  appraised  and  sold 
according  to  law.t 

The  Black  Mare  was  a  sign  in  King 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  which  evidently  apper- 
tained to  a  tavern  or  inn  of  some  considera- 
tion, although  it  is  not  mentioned,  apparently, 
by  Parton,  Blott,  Dobie,  or  Clinch : 

"To  be  SOLD, 

"A  Very  handsom  Coach,  almost  New, 
and  a  Chariot.  Enquire  at  Mr.  Hickes's, 
over  against  the  Black  Mare  in  King  Street, 
Bloomsbury."  J 

Again : 

"  To  be  Sold  a  great  Pennyworth, 

""A  Very  good  neat  Town  Chariot,  very 
little  used ;  also  a  good  light  Travelling 
Chariot,  both  belonging  [sic]  to  a  Gentle- 
man deceas'd ;  likewise  a  very  good  Pair  of 
season'd  Coach-Geldings. 

"To  be  seen  at  Mr.  Speed's,  a  Corn- 
chandler,  next  Door  to  the  Black  Mare,  in 
King  Street,  Bloomsbury." 

King  Street,  running  parallel  with  Kings- 
gate  Street,  but  a  little  more  westwards,  we 
may  suppose,  says  Parton,  took  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  King  (James  I.) 
often  passing  near  it  (to  Theobald's). § 

The  Black  Oliphant  (i.e.,  Elephant)  was 
a  sign  a  little  above  the  Conduit,  in  Fleet 
Street,  where,  in  1571,  Henry  Wykes  printed. 

*  Daily  Advertiser,  February  27,  1742. 
t  Ibid.,  May  13  and  June  3. 
X  London  Evening  Post,  April  20,  1732. 
§  Parton's  St.  Giles,  1822,  p.  158. 


In  1582  the  name  was  H.  Cocken,  that  of  a 
bookseller.* 

An  advertisement  emanating  from  the 
Black  Peruke,  in  Poor  Jewry  Lane,  near 
Aldgate,  affords  a  curious  picture  of  an 
apprentice's  costume.  One  Michael  Spier, 
a  Hamburgh  Jew,  who  spoke  little  English, 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  a  middle 
size,  brown  complexion,  and  one  eyebrow  a 
little  higher  than  the  other  (evidently  through 
watching  his  opportunity),  ran  away  from 
his  master,  taking  with  him  forty-six  guineas, 
three  ducats,  and  one  pistole.  He  wore 
"a  white  Duffil,t  double-breasted  Coat,  a 
green  ragged  Waistcoat,  a  new  Pair  of  white 
Honey-Comb  (?)  Breeches,  a  Pair  of  Diamond 
velted   blue  Stockings,  and   a  light  Colour 

wig.": 

An  example  of  the  announcement  direct 
is  made  by  one  who,  named 

"SMITH, 
From  her  Coffee-House  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 

CURNISHETH  Gentlemen  and  Ladies 
*  with  all  sorts  of  Masquerade-Habits,  at 
the  Sign  of  the  Black  Peruke,  near  the 
Stage-door  of  the  Opera-House  in  the  Hay- 
Market  ;  where  they  may  also  be  accom- 
modated with  all  manner  of  Venetian  and 
Silk  Masks." § 

There  was  a  Black  Peruke  "  over  against 
Symond's  Inn,  in  Chancery  Lane,"  where 
inquiries  might  be  made  as  to  the  letting 
of  "a  very  handsome  modern-built  Brick 
House,  finely  situated,  etc.,  at  Totteridge, 
near  Whetstone,  in  the  County  of  Hertford, 
nine  Miles  from  London." ||  Another  Black 
Perriwig  was  in  Broad  Street,  St.  Giles's- 
in-the-Fields,^[  which  is  mentioned  neither 
by  Parton  nor  by  Dobie,  nor  by  Clinch. 
Neither  is  any  instance  of  this  sign  given  in 
the  History  of  Signboards. 

When    Duumvir's   Phyllis  warbled,   "  she 

*  F.  G.  H.  Price's  "Signs  of  Old  Fleet  Street," 
Archaeological  Journal,  December,  1895. 

t  "  Duffel "  was  a  strong  and  very  shaggy  cloth, 
manufactured  chiefly  in  Yorkshire  (Halliwell's  Archaic 
Words).  Could  the  stuff  have  been  made  at  either 
North  or  South  Duffield,  in  the  wapentake  of  Ouze 
and  Derwent,  East  Riding? 

%  Daily  Advertiser,  October  15,  1742. 

§  Ibid.,  January  26. 

I!   London  Evening  Post,  April  25,  1732. 

IT   Whitehall  Evening  Post,  December  4,  1756. 
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had  a  note  as  rude  and  as  loud  as  a  milk- 
maid ;"  her  taste  in  the  matter  of  wigs  was 
apparently  not  less  reprehensible,  for  when 
Duumvir  answered  her  a  little  abruptly  at 
supper  one  evening  she  threw  his  periwig  on 
the  fire.  In  the  manner  of  Petruchio,  though 
without  the  intention  of  ultimately  taming 
her,  he  said,  "Well,  thou  art  a  brave  ter- 
magant jade :  do  you  know,  hussy,  that  fair 
wig  cost  forty  guineas?"*  But  although 
much  more  was  often  paid  for  a  fashionable 
peruke — the  spendthrift  Sir  Edward  Hunger- 
ford  having  given  as  much  as  ^500  for 
one — yet  the  average  price  was  not  more 
than  one,  two,  or  three  guineas.  Full  light 
grizzle  bobs  cost  £x  is.  to  £\  10s. ;  the 
"bob"  was,  of  course,  the  wig  of  ordinary 
everyday  use.  The  fullest  and  whitest 
"  bobs "  cost  £2  2s.  at  the  lowest,  and 
sometimes  twice  that  amount.  "  Bob " 
perhaps  because,  as  it  hung  in  the  perru- 
quier's  shop-windowupside  down,  it  resembled 
a  pendulum  bob. 

The  Black  Peruke — the  wig  of  thick  black 
hair  introduced  by  Charles  II. — probably 
owes  its  origin  as  a  perruquier's  sign  to  this 
circumstance.  It  was  still  worn  under 
William  III.  Very  long  before,  it  hung 
down  in  front,  or  rested  upon  the  shoulders, 
though  the  colour  was  altered  to  suit  the 
complexion.  Hence  the  sign  also  occurs  as 
the  White,  the  Blue,  or  the  Golden  Periwig. 
The  writer  once  had  a  collection  of  the  little 
porcelain  hair-curlers,  the  unearthing  of 
which  he  personally  witnessed  frequently 
— sometimes  by  the  dozen — during  London 
excavations.  On  one  occasion  literally  scores 
of  these  little  instruments,  of  all  sizes,  were 
turned  up  at  the  London  Wall  end  of  Copt- 
hall  Avenue,  during  the  formation  of  the 
latter  thoroughfare.  To  represent  the  natur- 
ally curled  hair,  picked  and  sorted  portions 
were  rolled  fast  on  these  "  curlers,"  tied 
down  tight,  and  then  put  in  a  pot  over  the 
fire,  there  to  boil  for  about  two  hours.  When 
taken  out,  they  were  dried,  then  spread  on 
one  sheet  of  brown  paper  and  covered  with 
another,  and  thus  sent  to  the  pastrycook. 
The  pastrycook  made  a  crust  or  coffin  to 
enclose  them  of  common  paste,  and  placed 
them  in  an  oven  until  the  crust  was  about 
three-fourths  baked,  when  the  "  buckling," 
*   Tatter,  No.  54. 


as  it  was  called,  was  complete.  The  per- 
ruquier  was  a  person  of  some  consequence 
in  the  heyday  of  the  wig,  and  attended  the 
coffee-houses  and  taverns  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  calling,  when  to  have  one's  wig  combed 
in  such  public  places  was  an  act  of  gallantry. 
The  combs  for  this  purpose  were  very  large, 
of  ivory  or  torto:seshell,  and,  like  the  snuff- 
rasp  and  the  snuff-box,  was  carried  in  the 
capacious  pocket  of  the  period  : 

"  This  is  to  acquaint  Gentlemen 
and  others, 
HP  HAT  the  same  Person  from  Cirencester, 
*  in  Gloucestershire,  who  for  near  sixteen 
Years  past  has  sold  Perukes  at  Brown's 
Coffee-House,  Spring-Gardens,  Charing  Cross, 
has  now  got  for  Sale  a  regular  Sortment  of 
Perukes,  fitting  for  the  Season  of  the  Year, 
being  made  full  of  Hair,  and  cover'd  over,  to 
keep  the  Ears  warm,  and  to  prevent  the 
shrinking  in  the  Head ;  and  made  fashion- 
able, of  two  parts  human  Hair,  the  other 
Horse.  The  Prices  are  mark'd  and  fix'd, 
viz.  the  fullest  and  whitest  Bobs  at  2/.  2s. 
the  fullest  Grizzles  at  1/.  $s.,  which  will  do 
as  much  Service  and  Credit  as  those  sold  in 
and  about  Town  for  double  the  Price. 

"  Note.  Attendance  is  given  at  Mr.  Henry 
Udall's,  the  Magpie  and  Horseshoe,  the  End 
of  Fetter-Lane  in  Fleet  Street.'* 
{To  be  continued?) 


Wbt  antiquary  JT3ote05oofe. 

ON  A  SLINGER'S  LEADEN  BULLET 
FROM   NAUPORTUS   (OBER 

LAIBACH).t 
By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Pearson,  D.D. 

|ACITUS  {Annals,  i.  20),  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  mutiny  of  the  army  in 
Pannonia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  mentions  that 
they  burnt  Nauportus,  now  admitted  to  be 
Ober  Laibach,  about  twelve  miles  in  a  direct 
line  south-west  from  the  considerable  town 
of  Laibach,  anciently  yEmona,  in  the  Austrian 

*  Daily  Advertiser,  December  12,  1 741. 
\  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society. 
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crown  land  of  Carniola.  I  was  given  by  the 
Burgomaster  of  Ober  Laibach  in  May  last 
three  bullets  of  a  sort  often  found  there :  one 
I  have  given  to  your  museum,  and  I  now 
exhibit  it. 

Lucretius  in  his  poem  (vi.  176-8)  has  these 
lines  :  "  Omnia  motu  Percalefacta  vides 
ardescere;  plumbea  vero  Glans  etiam  longo 
cursu  volvunda  liquescit."  He  died  52  B.C. 
In  Ovid  (Met.,  xiv.  825)  we  find  a  similar 
statement,  and  also  in  Lucan  and  Seneca,  all 
three  within  a  century,  or  nearly  so,  of 
Lucretius.  Creech,  a  little  "  previous," 
questions  the  physical  fact  of  a  bullet  melt- 
ing, but  that  it  would  become  very  hot,  and 
so  pliant,  may  be  admitted.  The  word 
o-(f)€v86vr)  (in  Iliad,  N.  600)  means  a  "bandage," 
but  Herodotus  speaks  of  two  thousand 
slingers.  Xenophon  (in  his  Anabasis, 
III.  iii.  17)  says  they  used  lead  for  bullets; 
and  Strabo,  in  his  account  of  the  Balearic 
Islands  (iii.  168)  says  the  people  were 
so  practised  in  the  use  of  the  sling,  of  which 
they  had  three  lengths  for  different  dis- 
tances, that  they  did  not  give  their  boys 
their  loaf  till  they  had  hit  from  a  sling. 

Most  will  remember  the  left-handed  men 
of  Benjamin,  who  could  sling  stones  at  a 
hair's  breadth,  and  not  miss  (Judg.  xx.  16), 
and  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath  ;  but  as 
the  specific  gravity  of  lead  is  at  least  four 
times  that  of  an  ordinary  stone,  the  advan- 
tage of  the  metal  is  obvious. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  has  an 
engraving  of  a  slinger  ("  funditor ")  from 
Trajan's  Column  at  Rome. 


at  tbe  §)ign  of  tbe  Dtol. 

Messrs.  Bagster  announce 
The  Apocrypha  in  English 
Literature,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Pentin,  Warden  of  the 
International  Society  of  the 
Apocrypha.  The  first  volume 
deals  with  Judith,  and  will  be 
issued  shortly.  The  Book  of 
Judith  has  not  only  interested 
theologians,  but  has  also  in- 
spired poets,  artists,  and  sculptors,  and  in- 
fluenced novelists, playwrights,  and  musicians. 


The  January  number  of  the  International 
Journal  of  Apocrypha,  edited  by  Mr.  Pentin, 
has  just  reached  me.  Besides  many  notes 
which  show  how  strong  and*  how  constant  is 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  Apocryphal 
books  on  current  thought  and  speech  and 
art,  the  number  contains  articles  on  "  The 
Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,"  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  "  The  Apocrypha  in 
the  Homilies  "  ;  "  Notes  on  the  Testaments 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
R.  H.  Charles;  "The  Gospel  of  Peter,"  by 
the  Rev.  Kirsopp  Lake ;  and  much  other 
noteworthy  matter  on  unfamiliar  topics.  The 
Journal  is  doing  good  service  in  its  praise- 
worthy attempts  to  cultivate  and  popularize 
a  field  of  study  hitherto  too  much  neglected. 

t^r*  *^*  t£r* 

I  have  also  received  a  copy  of  Christian 
Art,  a  handsomely  produced  and  elaborately 
illustrated  monthly,  "  devoted  to  current 
church  building,  American  and  foreign,  and 
the  allied  Ecclesiological  Arts,  with  expert 
discussions  of  all  topics  relating  to  Christian 
Archaeology  "  —  a  tolerably  extensive  pro- 
gramme— which  is  published  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  The  number  before  me 
(November)  contains,  under  the  title  of 
"  Ecclesiastical  Heraldry  in  America,"  a 
plain-spoken  account  of  the  arms  of  Ameri- 
can dioceses,  which  is  decidedly  amusing  as 
well  as  instructive.  Dom  Norbert  Birt, 
O.S.B.,  contributes  a  finely  illustrated  paper 
— "  About  Certain  Ambos  "  ;  while  the  Rev. 
P.  H.  Ditchfield,  F.S.A.,  of  Barking  Rectory, 
Wokingham,  Berks,  supplies  an  Iconography 
for  the  month.  Mr.  Ditchfield,  by  the  way, 
whose  literary  and  antiquarian  activities  are 
numerous,  is  the  associate  editor  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  to  whom  all  communica- 
tions should  be  addressed.  The  subscrip- 
tion for  a  year  is  one  guinea. 

t£r*  9&*  t£r* 

The  volume  of  Book-Prices  Current  for  the 
present  year  is  being  issued  in  bi-monthly 
parts,  the  laudable  object  being  to  place  the 
reports  of  the  current  book-sales  before  book- 
sellers and  collectors  as  soon  after  the  sales 
as  possible.  The  first  part,  now  before 
me,  covers  the  period  from  October  3  to 
November  4,  on  which  last-named  date  the 
portion  of  the  Earl  of  Sheffield's  library  sold 
was   noteworthy   for   rare  Americana.     The 
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second  part,  comprising  the  sales  to  the  end 
of  January,  is  to  be  issued  early  in  the  pre- 
sent month  (February).  The  size  of  the 
bi-monthly  parts  will  naturally  vary  according 
to  the  number  and  extent  of  the  sales  of  the 
previous  two  months,  the  subscription  for 
the  year  being  25s.  6d.  The  annual  volume, 
many  collectors  will  like  to  know,  will  be 
issued  as  usual  apart  from  the  bi-monthly 
arrangement. 

In  the  Times  of  January  4  Mr.  Sidney  Lee, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  Shakespeare's  Birthplace  Trustees,  an- 
nounced that  the  two  quartos  of  A  Mid- 
summer Nighfs  Dream,  1600,  and  the 
second  edition  (in  quarto)  of  The  Merry 
Wives,  1619,  long  part  of  the  famous  Row- 
fant  Library  of  the  late  Frederick  Locker- 
Lampson,  and  sold,  through  a  New  York 
bookseller,  to  an  American  bibliophile  in 
1904,  have  been  acquired,  through  their  re- 
sale by  their  American  possessor  in  London 
last  spring,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Birthplace. 
The  Trustees,  says  Mr.  Lee,  "  believe  that 
the  British  public  will  share  their  satisfaction 
in  bringing  the  maritime  wanderings  of  these 
rare  memorials  of  Shakespeare's  work  to  a 
happy  termination  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  in  thus  providing  at  least  two  of 
Locker  -  Lampson's  Shakespearean  quartos 
with  a  permanent  haven  in  this  country." 

Mr.  G.  J.  Gray  has  prepared  a  second 
edition  of  his  Bibliography  of  the  Works  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  originally  issued  in  1888 
in  an  edition  of  120  copies.  Many  import- 
ant additions  have  been  made,  which  have 
extended  the  work  to  twice  the  size  of  the 
original.  The  volume  was  announced  to  be 
published  in  January  by  Messrs.  Bowes  and 
Bowes,  of  Cambridge. 

Messrs.  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack,  of  Edinburgh, 
make  the  interesting  announcement  that  they 
propose  to  reprint  in  facsimile  a  series  of 
old  Tudor  plays,  including  also  other  printed 
pieces  and  rare  MSS.  This  will  be  the  first 
systematic  and  serious  attempt  to  reprint 
pre  -  Shakespearean  literature]  in  facsimile. 
These  treasures  are,  for  the  most  part, 
unique,  and  enshrined  in  public  collections 
like  the  British  Museum  or   the  Bodleian, 


from  which  they  are  never  likely,  humanly 
speaking,  to  emerge.  The  editor  of  the 
series  is  Mr.  John  S.  Farmer,  who  invites 
communications  from  scholars  regarding  rare 
books  and  MSS.  which  would  be  acceptable 
if  reproduced.  The  first  issues  are  the  three 
"  lost  "  Tudor  plays,  recently  recovered — 
Wealth  and  Health  and  Johan  the  Evan- 
gelist, both  undated,  and  Impatient  Poverty, 
1560. 

An  exhaustive  catalogue  raisonne  of  all  the 
portraits  in  the  possession  of  the  University, 
the  colleges,  and  the  municipality  of  Oxford, 
not  far  short  of  2,000  in  number,  is  in  pre- 
paration, on  the  lines  of  the  catalogues  of 
the  three  exhibitions  of  historical  portraits 
already  held  at  Oxford.  Mr.  W.  Roberts 
will  describe  the  portraits,  and  Mrs.  R.  L. 
Poole  will  contribute  the  biographies.  The 
volume  will  be  published  by  the  University 
Press. 

f2r*  *2?*  W^ 

Mr.  W.  B.  Gerish,  of  Ivy  Lodge,  Bishop's 
Stortford,  writes  to  say  that  the  transcript  of 
the  parish  registers  of  Albury,  in  Edwinstree 
Hundred,  Herts,  1558-18 12,  made  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Webber  Jones,  has  now  had  an 
index  of  names  added,  and  is  at  the  service 
of  anyone  wishing  to  consult  it  at  the  address 
given,  or  inquiries  will  be  answered  if  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed. 

G&f  *2P*  t£^ 

The  fragment  of  an  uncanonical  Gospel, 
edited  by  Drs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  just  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Henry  Frowde  for  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund  (price  is.  net),  was  found, 
like  the  Sayings  of  Jesus,  at  Oxyrhynchus. 
The  book  to  which  the  leaf  belonged  was  of 
remarkably  modest  dimensions,  but  though 
the  written  surface  only  slightly  exceeds 
2  inches  square,  the  scribe  has  succeeded 
in  compressing  forty-five  lines  into  the  two 
pages.  The  fragment  is  classed  by  the 
editors  as  belonging  to  a  Gospel  distinct 
from  any  of  the  various  uncanonical  Gospels 
composed  in  the  second  or  third  century — 
to  one  composed  before  a.d.  200 ;  and  de- 
clared to  be  an  interesting  and  valuable 
addition  to  the  scanty  remnant  of  the 
numerous  uncanonical  traditions  concerning 
Christ's  teaching  which  were  current  in  many 
Christian  communities,  especially  in  Egypt, 
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during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  The 
MS.  itself  was  written  in  the  fourth,  or  pos- 
sibly even  the  fifth,  century.  The  chief  point 
of  interest  in  the  fragment  lies  in  the  refer- 
ences to  Jewish  ceremonies  of  purification  in 
connexion  with  the  Temple  worship,  and  the 
bulk  of  it  is  concerned  with  a  conversation 
between  Jesus  and  a  Chief  Priest,  a  Pharisee, 
who  is  angry  because  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
had  neglected  the  necessary  ceremonies  of 
ablution  and  change  of  garments  before 
entering  the  holy  place  and  looking  upon 
the  sacred  vessels.  The  Pharisee,  who  de- 
clared himself  clean,  is  thus  rebuked  : 

"  The  Saviour  answered  and  said  unto 
him,  Woe,  ye  blind,  who  see  not.  Thou  hast 
washed  in  these  running  waters  wherein  dogs 
and  swine  have  been  cast  night  and  day.  .  .  . 
But  I  and  My  disciples,  who  thou  sayest 
have  not  bathed,  have  been  dipped  in  the 
waters  of  eternal  life." 

As  usual,  an  illustration  of  the  papyrus  is 
given,  together  with  a  literal  transcript,  fol- 
lowed by  a  reconstruction  in  modern  form, 
and  an  illuminating  commentary. 


Jfi 
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On  January  5,  a  writer  in  the  Daily  Chronicle 
pointed  out  that  upon  that  day,  seventy  years 
ago,  Thackeray  began  his  series  of  essayettes 
in  the  Times,  entitled  "  Old  England,"  above 
the  signature  "  Cceur  de  Lion."  They  are  a 
parody  on  the  style  of  Carlyle,  the  author- 
ship being  discovered  by  the  Sage  himself, 
and  the  compliment  acknowledged  to  the 
"  dog  Thackeray."  Readers  who  may  not 
happen  to  know,  will  perhaps  be  interested 
to  learn  that  these  essayettes  were  reprinted, 
not  long  ago,  in  The  Avon  Booklet,  vol.  iii. 
(Tutin,  Hull),  and  that  this  anthology  of 
prose  and  verse  includes  also  a  number  of 
treasures  which  are  well  worth  the  having. 
This  list  comprises  :  Charles  Lamb's  "  Lepus 
Papers,"  Supprest  Chapters  of  "  The  Auto- 
crat of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  Thackeray's 
contributions  to  The  Snob,  The  Gownsman 
and  The  Omnibus,  Shelley's  Posthumous  Frag- 
ments of  Margaret  Nicholson,  a  quantity  of 
Supprest  and  Apocryphal  Poems,  etc. 

BlBLIOTHECARY. 


antiquarian  Jftetos. 

[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.] 

SALES. 

Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge  sold, 
on  Saturday  last,  Lord  Howe's  collection  of  first  and 
early  quartos  and  the  first  four  folios  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.  There  were  thirty-five  quartos,  which  included 
the  doubtful  plays;  the  Hamlets  of  1604,  161 1,  and 
1637;  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  of  1613  and  1632; 
Henry  V.  of  1608  and  1617  ;  Henry  VI.,  Part  III., 
of  1600;  Henry  VI.,  Parts  II. -III.,  of  1619  ;  King 
John  of  1622  ;  King  Lear  of  1608 ;  Richard  II.  of 
1598 ;  Richard  III.  of  1597,  1629,  and  1634  ;  Love's 
Labour's  Lost  of  1631 ;  Merchant  of  Venice  of  1600 
and  1652  ;  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  of  1619  and 
1630  ;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  of  1600  ;  Othello 
of  1622  ;  Pericles  of  1609  and  1619  ;  Romeo  and 
Juliet  of  1599  and  1637  ;  and  Titus  Andronicus  of 
161 1.  The  doubtful  plays  included  Cromwell  of 
1602,  £222,  and  1613,  £40;  Locrine,  1595,^120; 
Oldcastle,  1600,  £57  ;  The  Puritaine,  1607,  £72 ; 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  1634,  £62  ;  and  The 
Yorkshire  Tragedie,  1619,  £71.  The  Folios  pro- 
duced the  following  sums :  First,  .£2,025  5  Second, 
£98 ;  Third,  £525  ;  Fourth,  £82  ;  Ben  Jonson's 
Volpone,  1607,  produced  £27  ;  and  Every  Man  out 
of  His  Humour,  1600,  £70.  The  first  twenty-eight 
quartos  were  purchased  en  bloc  by  an  American 
collector,  who  withdrew  fourteen  lots,  leaving  the 
others  to  be  put  up  for  sale,  those  lots  sold  realizing 
the  following  sums:  Hamlet,  161 1,  £400  ;  Hamlet, 
1637,  £60;  Henry  V.,  1608,  ^104 ;.  Henry  VI., 
Parts  II. -III.,  1619,  £120;  King  John,  1622,  £60; 
King  Lear,  1608,  £200;  King  Richard  III.,  1629, 
£115;  King  Richard  III.,  1634,  £68;  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  1631,  £201  ;  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
1619,  £160 ;  Pericles,  1619,  £65  ;  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  1599,  £165;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1637,  £40. — 
Athenceum,  December  28. 
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During  the  last  three  afternoons  at  Christie's  there 
has  been  dispersed  a  collection  of  antiquities  and 
works  of  art  brought  together  by  the  late  Mr.  William 
Rome,  of  Sweeting's.  From  the  famous  Forman 
collection  of  antiquities  dispersed  in  the  summer  of 
1899  he  bought  for  about  .£103  a  fine  bronze  sword, 
prehistoric,  and  two  Greek  helmets.  These  objects 
now  fetched  respectively  £75,  £58,  and  £55.  A  half 
suit  of  fluted  armour,  German,  early  sixteenth  century, 
the  gorget  stamped  with  a  Guild  mark  of  Nuremberg, 
realized  £225  ;  two  Tanagra  figures,  8  inches  high, 
,£45  ;  a  marble  bust  of  Hera,  late  Roman  work, 
,■£45  ;  portions  of  an  early  fifteenth-century  Persian 
lusue  frieze,  £50 ;  a  bronze  head,  7  inches  high, 
Hellenistic  style,  £72 ;  two  oblong  panels  of 
alabaster,  carved  with  amorini,  etc.,  62  guineas ;  a 
pair  of  early  seventeenth-century  bronze  statuettes, 
9J  inches  high,  of  Venus  and  Apollo,  £165.  The 
total  for  543  lots  was  about  £8,600. — Daily  News, 
December  21. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
No.  5  (January)  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  Old-Lore, 
the  quarterly  miscellany  of  the  Viking  Club,  offers  its 
readers  a  varied  bill  of  fare.  Jottings  on  Orkney 
folk-lore — fresh  and  interesting  notes ;  an  Orkney 
prayer  for  which  a  Southron  will  need  a  dictionary ; 
lists  of  Orkney  sheep-marks  ;  and  a  fine  illustration 
of  an  Icelandic  horse-crupper  from  Kirkwall  (probably 
eighteenth-century  work),  are  among  the  Notes. 
Longer  papers  treat  of  "An  Adventure  with  the 
Press-Gang  in  Shetland  in  1805,"  taken  down  in  1862 
from  the  lips  of  the  adventurer  ;  "Some  Old-Time 
Shetlandic  Wrecks," and  "  Orkney  Bonfires."  There 
is  also  a  curious  variant  of  the  seal-wife  story  under 
the  title  of  "The  Selkie  Wife."  The  part  also 
contains  a  further  instalment,  separately  paged,  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Records.  This  Record  section 
will  not  appeal  to  a  very  wide  circle  ;  but  the  contents 
of  the  Miscellany  are  of  general  interest. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
Society  of  Antiquaries. — December  5. — Lord 
Avebury,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  M.  Beazeley 
read  a  paper  "  On  Certain  Human  Remains  found  in 
the  Crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  Church,  and 
supposed  by  some  to  be  those  of  Archbishop  Becket." 
In  January,  1888,  some  bones  were  found  in  a  stone 
coffin  in  the  crypt  under  the  site  of  St.  Thomas's 
shrine,  indiscriminately  mixed  up  with  earth  and 
rubbish,  which,  when  pieced  together  by  a  surgeon, 
and  arranged  as  in  life,  proved  to  be  the  nearly  com- 
plete skeleton  of  a  full-grown  man,  whose  estimated 
stature  was  5  feet  II^  inches.  There  was  an  injury 
on  the  left  side  of  the  skull,  which  at  once  led  some  to 
suppose  that  the  bones  were  those  of  Archbishop 
Thomas,  a  theory  which  the  lecturer  proceeded  to 
refute  in  detail.  He  then  read  extracts  from  the 
well-known  story  of  the  burning  of  the  Archbishop's 
bones  in  1538 ;  and  submitted  that  the  skeleton  dis- 
covered was  that  of  William  de  Andevilla,  Abbot  of 
Evesham  and  formerly  a  monk  of  Christchurch, 
Canterbury,  who,  according  to  the  "  Chronicles  of 
Evesham,"  died  at  Canterbury  while  attending  a 
visitation  there.  Before  leaving  Evesham  he  had 
told  his  monks  of  his  having  dreamed  that  the  sun 
had  been  buried  at  his  feet,  the  meaning  of  which 
vision  they  understood  when,  subsequently,  the  body 
of  the  murdered  Archbishop  was  interred  at  the  foot 
of  the  coffin  containing  the  remains  of  their  late 
Abbot. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr.  W.  H.  St. 
John  Hope  pointed  out  that  it  was  singular  that  no 
record  of  the  Abbot's  burial  or  of  any  memorial  to  him 
should  be  found  in  any  of  the  Canterbury  chronicles  ; 
the  coffin,  nevertheless,  may  have  been  his,  and  it 
undoubtedly  lay  to  the  west  of  the  site  of  St.  Thomas's 
burial.  It  was  questionable,  however,  whether  the 
bones  of  a  body  buried  in  11 59-1 160  would  have  sur- 
vived the  constant  floodings  to  which  the  crypt  was 
so  long  subject.  The  late  Mr.  H.  S.  Milman,  in  his 
paper  in  Archaologia  (vol.  liii.),  had  shown  that  no 
official  confirmation  existed  of  the  current  reports  as 
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to  the  burning  of  the  saint's  bones,  which  were  other- 
wise stated  to  have  been  buried  "  in  a  certain  noble 
tower."  Mr.  Hope  described  the  investigations  which 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  allowed  him  to  make  in 
search  of  thebones,and  quoted  a  letter  from  Wriothesley 
to  Crumwell  which  pointed  to  the  shrine  at  Canter- 
bury and  its  contents  having  been  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  St.  Swithin  at  Winchester. 
He  also  showed,  from  the  sacrist's  accounts,  to  what 
extent  all  the  offerings  at  the  shrines,  etc.,  had  fallen 
off  by  1536,  and  contended  that  the  destruction  of 
the  shrine  was  not  based  on  any  religious  question, 
but  a  violent  act  of  appropriation  by  King 
Henry  VIII.,  on  account  of  the  value  of  its  metal- 
work  and  jewels.  It  was  curious  that  the  injuries  to 
the  skull  discovered  should  coincide  so  exactly  with 
those  which  the  murdered  Archbishop  must  have 
received,  and  he  thought  the  question  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  bones  must  remain  open  until  they 
had  been  again  examined  by  skilled  anatomists. — 
Athenaum,  December  14. 

^$  <4$  «•$ 

Socie.ty  of  Antiquaries. — December  12. —  Mr. 
Philip  Norman,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair.— Mr.  H. 
St.  George  Gray  read  a  paper  "On  the  Stone  Circles 
of  East  Cornwall,"  which  was  illustrated  by  lantern- 
slides,  flint  implements,  photographs,  contoured  plans 
of  the  Bodmin  Moor  stone  circles,  and  a  relief  model 
of  the  "  Stripple  Stones  "  circle  constructed  by  the 
lecturer  to  the  same  scale,  and  in  the  same  style,  as 
his  model  of  the  Arbor  Low  stone  circle  exhibited  in 
the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Gray  dealt  chiefly  with  the 
excavations  which  he  conducted  at  the  Stripple 
Stones  for  the  British  Association  in  1905,  and  with 
his  surveys  and  observations  at  the  neighbouring 
circles — viz.,  the  Trippet  Stones,  the  Leaze,  the 
Fernacre,  and  the  Stannon  circles.  In  these  plans 
the  precise  position  of  every  stone  has  been  delineated. 
The  Stripple  Stones  consisted  originally  of  twenty- 
eight  standing  stones,  of  which  rather  more  than  half 
remain  ;  the  diameter  of  the  circle  was  1463  feet,  and 
the  stones  were  arranged  i6£  feet  apart.  Fernacre 
was  the  largest  circle  in  Cornwall,  with  an  approxi- 
mate diameter  of  149  feet ;  in  this  circle  seventy-one 
standing  and  prostrate  stones  remain.  Stannon  had 
an  approximate  diameter  of  138  feet  ;  and  Mr.  Gray's 
plan  shows  no  fewer  than  seventy-nine  stones.  The 
Trippet  Stones  were  of  similar  character  to  the 
Stripple  Stones,  with  a  diameter  of  108  feet,  and 
having  eight  standing  and  four  prostrate  stones 
remaining.  The  Leaze  circle  was  the  smallest  of  the 
"  group,"  having  a  diameter  of  81  feet,  its  stones,  of 
quadrangular  cross-section,  numbering  ten  standing 
and  six  prostrate.  Mr.  Gray  went  into  many  details 
with  regard  to  the  relative  position  of  the  circles,  not 
only  with  themselves,  but  with  also  the  hill-tops 
(i.e.,  Brown  Willy,  Rough  Tor,  Garrow  Tor,  etc.). 
He  remarked  that  there  were  some  hundreds  of  hut- 
circles  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  were 
probably  contemporaneous  in  date  with  the  circles. 
Some  of  these  hut-circles  had  been  destroyed  recently 
for  building  a  viaduct  in  connexion  with  china-clay 
works.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Stannon  circle 
had  a  curious  flattening  on  the  north  like  that  in  a 
similar  position  in  the  large  circle  of  Long  Meg  and 
her  Daughters  in  Cumberland.     As  far  as  the  finding 
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of  relics  was  concerned,  the  excavations  at  the  Stripple 
Stones  did  not  give  satisfactory  results.  Twenty-five 
cuttings  in  connexion  with  the  surrounding  vallum 
and  ditch  and  the  position  of  the  stones  were  made, 
and  the  digging  produced  only  a  few  flint  flakes,  etc. 
The  northern  ditch  appeared  to  have  been  for  drainage 
purposes,  no  cut  ditch  having  bean  found  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  circle.  From  excavations  round 
the  central  monolith,  which  is  now  recumbent,  and  is 
I2£  feet  long,  it  was  proved  that,  instead  of  having 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  circle,  it  was  excentric  ; 
but,  being  so,  it  fell  into  the  same  alignment  as  the 
entrance  to  the  circle  and  the  centre  of  the  Trippet 
Stones  circle  about  a  mile  to  the  west.  One  of  the 
prostrate  stones  was  found  to  have  been  packed  when 
erect  with  small  blocks  of  granite  to  support  it  on  its 
pointed  base.  It  was  only  from  negative  evidence 
that  Mr.  Gray  felt  in  any  way  justified  in  suggesting 
a  late  Neolithic  or  early  Bronze  Age  date  for  the 
Stripple  Stones.  Similar  flakes  to  those  found  in 
the  circle  had  been  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dozmare  Pool,  the  largest  piece  of  water  in  Corn- 
wall, at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  Stripple 
Stones.  In  the  discussion  which  ensued  the  chief 
speakers  were  Mr.  A.  L.  Lewis,  Professor  Gowland, 
Dr.  W.  Wright,  Mr.  C.  H.  Read,  and  the  Chairman. 
In  responding,  Mr.  Gray  remarked  that  it  was  prob- 
able that  preliminary  excavations  would  be  con- 
ducted at  Avebury  late  next  spring. — Athenceum, 
December  21. 

<§  ^S  «•$ 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland  for  the  present  session  was 
held  in  Edinburgh  on  December  9,  Bishop  Dowden, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  In  the  first  paper  read, 
Lord  Guthrie  gave  a  description  of  the  remains  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Ninian  at  Roscoff  in  Brittany,  which 
was  founded  by  Queen  Mary  in  commemoration  of 
her  safe  arrival  at  that  port  in  France  on  her  journey 
from  Scotland  in  1548.  The  Council  of  the  Society 
had  already  expressed  its  sympathy  with  the  efforts 
made  by  Lord  Guthrie  and  the  Franco  -  Scottish 
Society  to  restore  the  remains  of  the  chapel  to  a  more 
seemly  and  worthy  condition.  In  the  second  paper, 
Bishop  Dowden  dealt  with  Boyamund's  valuation 
of  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Lothian  in  the  years  1247  to  1276. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  on  January  13,  Dr. 
George  Macdonald  presiding.  In  the  first  paper 
Mr.  W.  Mackenzie,  Procurator-Fiscal,  Dingwall, 
described  a  prehistoric  burial  discovered  in  June  last 
in  excavating  a  gravel-pit  on  the  farm  of  Easter  May, 
five  miles  south-west  of  Dingwall.  In  close  proximity 
there  were  the  remains  of  a  dilapidated  cairn  which 
had  contained  a  megalithic  cist.  He  also  exhibited  a 
ground  plan  of  the  section  of  a  cairn  on  Callachy 
Hill,  which  had  been  partially  explored  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  Major  Colin  Mackenzie,  and  completely 
so  last  year.  The  second  paper  contained  a  report 
by  Mr.  F.  R.  Coles,  assistant  keeper  of  the  museum,  of 
his  survey  of  the  stone  circles  in  the  north-eastern 
districts  of  Perthshire,  in  pursuance  of  a  general 
survey  of  the  stone  circles  of  Scotland.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Curfiter,  Kirkdale,  exhibited  and  described  a  very 
rare  example  of  the  thin  triangular  dagger  character- 
istic of  the  early  part  of  the  Bronze  Age,  which  was 


found  in  1905  in  a  peat  moss  in  the  island  of  Rousay. 
In  the  last  paper  the  Rev.  Angus  Mackay,  Wester- 
dale,  dealt  with  Sunderland  and  Caithness  as  they 
appeared  in  ancient  geography  and  maps,  examining 
in  detail  the  place-names  and  tribe-names  given  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  second  century,  and  showing  their 
relation  to  the  old  Celtic  speech,  and  how  they  were 
translated  by  the  Northmen  in  the  ninth  century. 

^  <•$  *$ 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Sutton  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Samuel  Andrew  exhibited 
specimens  of  clay  pipes  found  at  Castleshaw,  which 
Mr.  Yates  described.  He  said  that  the  first  English 
pipes  were  extremely  small,  and  their  bowls  held  but 
a  small  quantity  of  tobacco.  This  was  due  to  the 
high  price  of  the  sacred  weed.  He  considered  these 
pipes  were  made  about  1600.  Mr.  William  Ellis 
exhibited  an  excellent  drawing  of  the  existing  gable 
of  Garrett  Old  Hall,  Manchester.  Mr.  J.  J.  Phelps 
brought  for  exhibition  a  blue  and  white  Lambeth 
Delft  plate,  decorated  with  the  letters  "A.R.,"  and 
between  them  a  royal  crown,  probably  made  in  1707. 
He  also  exhibited  two  annular  fibulae  from  Tunisia, 
of  a  type  still  worn  by  the  Bedouin  women.  In  shape 
they  somewhat  resemble  the  ancient  annular  brooches 
of  Ireland  and  Scandinavia.  Mr.  Fred  Moorhouse 
exhibited  an  ancient  stone  muller  or  grain-crusher, 
7  inches  long  and  about  3^  inches  in  diameter,  found 
in  1906,  whilst  repairing  a  lane  near  Pownall  Hall, 
Bramhall,  near  the  line  of  the  Roman  or  pre-Roman 
road  from  Stockport  to  Buxton.  Mr.  George  C.  Yates 
also  exhibited  a  series  of  corn-crushers  and  rubbers 
from  Lancaster,  Lincoln,  Coleraine,  Holyhead,  and 
North  America.  Mr.  George  Pearson  exhibited  an 
exceedingly  interesting  plan  of  Salford  in  1740,  by 
Hill,  which  Mr.  H.  T.  Crofton,  the  President, 
described. 

Mr.  Ernest  Axon  read  a  short  paper  on  "Harrison 
Ainsworth's  ancestors,"  and  Mr.  William  Harrison 
followed  with  another  on  "  Early  Maps  of  Lancashire 
and  their  Makers,"  exhibiting  in  illustration  of  it  a 
large  number  of  maps,  some  from  his  own  collection, 
some  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton  and 
Mr.  William  Charlton,  and  some  from  volumes  con- 
tained in  the  Chetham  Library.  The  paper  was 
concerned  with  maps  which  confined  themselves  to 
the  county,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  which  showed  it 
as  part  of  a  larger  area.  An  exception  was,  however, 
made  of  the  map  of  England  and  Scotland  of  about 
A.D.  1300,  of  which  the  Ordnance  Survey  reproduction 
was  shown,  as  it  represented  the  chief  Lancashire 
towns  and  rivers  and  the  Great  North  Road  very 
clearly  and  distinctly. 

*>$  ^  *>$ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Topographical 
Society  was  held  on  December  19,  Lord  Welby 
presiding.  After  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary 
formal  business,  Mr.  Philip  Norman  read  a  paper 
historically  describing  "Crosby  Hall,"  which,  he 
remarked,  seemed  to  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of 
a  Roman  villa  by  Sir  John  Crosby,  who  died  in  1475. 
Sir  John's  wife  continued  to  reside  there  until  her 
death  in  1483,  when  the  mansion  came  into  the  occu- 
pation of  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
afterwards    Richard   III.     The   statement   that   the 
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Crown  was  offered  to  Richard  while  living  there  was 
not,  so  far  as  the  lecturer  was  aware,  supported  by 
any  evidence.  Subsequently,  Sir  Bartholomew  Read, 
goldsmith,  Mayor  of  London,  occupied  the  mansion. 
After  him,  Sir  John  Best,  Mayor,  was  tenant,  and 
then  came  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  resided  there  for 
a  few  months.  At  various  times  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  foreign  ambassadors  were 
lodged  in  Crosby  Hall,  and  during  one  period  it  was 
used  as  a  temporary  prison  for  loyalists,  or,  as  they 
were  called,  "  malignants."  The  Great  Fire  was 
said  to  have  injured  the  outlying  parts  of  the  hall,  but 
that  he  believed  to  be  a  mistake,  because,  according 
to  a  survey  of  the  streets  and  ruins  in  the  City,  dated 
1666,  the  fire  did  not  come  near  it.  A  fire  did  take 
place,  however,  during  the  tenancy  of  Sir  John 
Vaughan,  and  from  that  time  the  hall  ceased  to  be 
used  as  a  residence.  The  lecturer  then  traced  the 
uses  to  which  the  ancient  building  has  been  put  to 
the  present  time — first  as  a  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house, and  afterwards  as  a  grocer's  warehouse.  The 
restoration  was  completed  in  1842.  It  seemed  almost 
incredible  that,  in  spite  of  the  large  sum  which  was 
spent  upon  it,  no  steps  were  taken  to  safeguard  the 
building  from  future  destruction.  From  1842  to  1S60 
it  was  occupied  by  a  scientific  and  literary  society, 
and  then  for  seven  years  by  a  wine-merchant.  In 
1868  it  became  a  restaurant,  and  so  remained  until  it 
was  sold  to  a  bank  for  immediate  demolition.  As 
they  knew,  its  fate  now  hung  in  the  balance.  At  the 
close  of  his  paper  Mr.  Norman  showed  a  number  of 
lantern  slides  illustrating  the  architecture  of  the 
building. 

^$  *$  4>$ 

On  December  13  Mr.  Percival  Ross  delivered 
lecture  before  the  members  of  the  Bradford  His- 
torical and  Antiquarian  Society  on  "The 
Discovery  of  an  Exploratory  Turret  on  the  Roman 
Wall."  Mr.  Ross  quoted  the  views  of  various  autho- 
rities regarding  the  construction  of  the  wall,  and 
particularly  of  the  exploratory  turrets  or  watch- 
towers.  The  opinion  has  generally  prevailed  that 
communications  were  made  from  one  turret  to  another 
by  means  of  a  brass  speaking-tube.  From  investiga- 
tions made  on  the  spot  Mr.  Ross  had  come  to  a 
different  opinion,  holding  that  communications  were 
made  along  the  road  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wall, 
horse-soldiers  being  ready  to  convey  any  .alarming 
news  from  the  turrets  to  the  camp.  Mr.  Ross  also 
explained  an  excavation  he  had  made  of  one  of  the 
turrets.  The  lecture,  which  was  illustrated  with  the 
aid  of  about  100  excellent  lantern  views,  kindly  lent 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gilson,  of  Hexham,  was  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

<*s       *>$       0$ 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Archaeo- 
logical Society  was  held  on  December  19,  Mr. 
George  Neilson,  LL.D.,  in  the  chair.  "The  Real 
Bannockburn — A  New  Reading,"  was  the  title  of  a 
contribution  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Mackenzie  (Glasgow 
Academy).  He  remarked  that  a  distinguished  modern 
historian  declared  that  the  authorities  for  the  battle 
were  both  brief  and  obscure,  and  in  general  entitled 
to  no  implicit  faith.  Unfortunately,  the  accounts  of 
most  of  the  great  battles  of  the  world  had  their  obscu- 
rities  and   even    their   contradictions   of   evidence. 


Waterloo  possessed  a  controversial  literature  of  its 
own.  He,  of  course,  accepted  the  account  of  Barbour 
as,  so  far  as  it  goes,  accurate.  The  more  summary 
accounts  of  the  English  chroniclers — most  of  them, 
too,  writing  at  a  time  nearer  the  events  than  he  did — 
did  not  conflict  with  Barbour's  in  any  essential  point. 
After  examining  the  accounts  of  the  event,  he  said  he 
could  not  see  the  conclusion  was  to  be  avoided  that 
the  great  conflict  took  place  on  what  the  writer  in  the 
Old  Statistical  Account  called  in  his  day  "  the  dry 
field  lands  "  between  the  easily  flooded  carse  by  the 
Forth  side  and  the  "  muirlands  "  which  form  "the 
highest  region,"  and  were  even  then  part  covered 
with  wood  ;  that  was  on  the  level  over  which  the 
railway  now  runs,  or  near  it,  and  that  the  line  of 
battle  struck  north  and  south,  not  east  and  west,  and 
not  parallel  with  the  burn  as  it  flows  past  Charters- 
hall.  It  was  the  Scots  who  made  the  first  move  in 
the  engagement,  though  the  English  van  immediately 
reciprocated.  They  could  never  hope  to  get  the 
details  of  this  crowded  and  miscellaneous  conflict 
quite  clear  ;  but  of  the  main  outlines  there  could  be 
no  reasonable  doubt.  The  conduct  of  the  Scottish 
foot  in  attacking  the  English  cavalry  showed  up  as  an 
even  more  daring  and  novel  adventure  than  it  was 
commonly  supposed.  Their  tactical  advantages  did 
not  lie  in  any  difficulties  of  the  actual  ground,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  for  there  were  none,  but  partly  in 
their  own  confident  courage,  fired  by  the  successes  of 
the  previous  day,  partly  in  their  formation,  but  chiefly 
because  in  the  narrow  ground,  narrowed  again  by 
half  in  the  immediate  rear  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the 
Bannock  northwards,  the  huge  English  host  was  com- 
pressed into  what  seemed  a  single  "  schiltrum," 
unable  to  manoeuvre,  while  the  actual  fighting-line 
was  soon  blocked  by  the  fallen  men  and  horse.  The 
whole  thing  speedily  became  on  the  English  side  a 
hopeless  jam  ;  the  Scots  had  to  conduct  the  actual 
fighting  with  little  more  than  their  own  numbers,  and 
in  such  a  sheer  hand-to-hand  business  they  could  well 
hold  their  own.  There  was  but  one  conclusion,  he 
held,  to  be  drawn  from  first-hand  authorities,  and 
that  was  that  the  main  battle  of  Bannockburn  was 
fought  on  the  plain  to  the  east,  with  no  properties  of 
bogs,  braes,  trees,  or  hills  ;  and  one  other  to  be  added, 
that  the  incidents  of  the  first  day  were  an  integral 
part  of  the  engagement  as  a  whole. — In  the  discus- 
sion which  followed  reference  was  made  to  the  altera- 
tion upon  the  site  of  the  second  day's  fight,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  the  society,  under  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
guidance,  should  visit  the  field  of  the  battle. — Mr. 
J.  S.  Fleming  also  read  a  paper  on  "Ancient  Castles 
of  Ireland,"  which  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lantern 
views  from  drawings  by  the  writer. 

*H?  *Q$  *>$ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology  on  January  15,  Mr.  F.  Legge  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Titles  of  the  Thinite  Kings." 

*c       <*$       «•$ 

At  a  meeting  of  the^LANCASHiRE  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society  on  January  10,  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Hudson  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Thomas  May,  whose  remarks 
were  illustrated  with  plans,  gave  an  account  of  three 
months'  work  of  excavation  by  him  at  Ribchester. 
The  result  of  it  had  been  that  the  praetorium  had  been 
discovered.     He  had  gone  round  the  whole  periphery 
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of  the  camp,  finding  foundations  of  the  ramparts.  A 
month  was  expended  in  excavating  the  forum,  the 
remains  of  which  he  found  in  a  private  house.  After 
describing  features  of  the  masonry  as  exposed  by  the 
recent  excavations,  Mr.  May  pointed  out  as  worthy 
of  note  a  curious  kiln,  with  an  entrance  through  the 
thickness  of  the  main  wall.  This  kiln,  he  thought, 
was  probably  used  for  drying  corn.  It  was  possible, 
however,  that  it  was  used  for  cremation.  It  was 
similar  to  one  found  outside  the  Roman  camp  at 
Barr  HillK Scotland,  and  was  6  feet  by  4  feet  at  the 
top  and  5  feet  by  4  feet  at  the  base,  having  sloping 
sides.  Another  interesting  feature  revealed  by  the 
excavations  on  the  north-west,  in  front  of  the  pne- 
torium,  was  a  layer  of  oak  shingles  under  the  founda- 
tions of  the  great  wall,  and  underneath  3  feet  of  clean 
clay.  Mr.  May  had  discovered  traces  of  an  earlier 
Roman  fort,  probably  built  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of 
what  might  be  called  a  burnt  layer  underneath  the 
foundations  of  the  great  wall.  Among  the  finds  the 
excavator  made  were  small  pieces  of  Roman  pottery, 
which  he  said  were  of  the  first  century. 
*$  ^  «•§■ 

Other  meetings  have  been  the  January  gathering  of 
the  Halifax  Antiquarian  Society,  when  the 
Rev.  Canon  Savage  gave  an  enjoyable  lecture,  illus- 
trated by  many  lantern-slides,  on  "Gothic  Architec- 
ture in  England";  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
County  Kildare  Archaeological  Society  on 
January  7,  the  Earl  of  Mayo  presiding,  when  the 
papers  read  were  "  Ballitore  and  its  Associations," 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Sherlock,  and  "  The  Earl  of 
Kildare's  Manor  of  Powerscourt,  Co.  Wicklow,  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century,"  by  Lord  Walter  FitzGerald. 
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[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.] 

Vasari    ox    Technique.      Translated    by  Louisa 

S.  MacLehose.     Edited  with  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  Professor  G.  Baldwin  Brown.    Nineteen 

plates  and  eleven  figures  in  the  text.     London  : 

/.  M.  Dent  and  Co.,  1907.     8vo.,  pp.  xxiv,  328. 

Price  15s.  net. 

Thanks   to   the   careful  work  of  Miss  Louisa  S. 

MacLehose,    we  have   now   a  good   rendering  into 

English  of  Vasari's  "Introduction"  to  the  "Lives 

of  the  Painters,"  a  work  which  has  been  strangely 

ignored,   a  fact  due  probably  to  the  more  general 

biographical  interest  of  "The  Lives."     As  Professor 

G.  Baldwin  Brown  observes,  "  one  of  the  chief  valu°s 

of  Vasari's  technical  Introduction  is  its  insistence  on 

artistic  practice  in  general  as  distinct  from  the  doings 

of  individual  artists."     But,  through  no  fault  of  the 

translation,  it  must  be  observed  that  Vasari  is  not 

always  clear,  and  his  ambiguities  detract  largely  from 

the  value  of  his  work. 


It  is  here  that  the  learned  work  of  Professor  Bald- 
win Brown  comes  in  so  opportunely.  His  copious 
footnotes  are  supplemented  by  fuller  explanations  at 
the  end  of  the  chapters,  and  the  fruits  of  his  research 
upon  obscure  points  in  the  text  are  not  only  ex- 
planatory and  suggestive,  but  also  full  of  information 
on  processes  in  the  various  crafts  from  early  times  up 
to  our  own  day.  And  apart  from  the  obvious  tech- 
nical value  of  these  notes  to  the  artist,  they  are  also 
interesting  to  the  general  reader,  emphasizing  as  they 
do  the  unique  position  which  Vasari  occupies  among 
critics. 

Vasari  lived  and  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  glories 
of  the  Renaissance  were  passing  away,  but  in  a 
bewildering  burst  of  splendour.  Without  altogether 
subscribing  to  Morris's  dictum  that  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  Art  was  dead,  we  must  feel  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Art  had  at  any 
rate  ceased  to  be  the  power  it  had  been  through  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  Vasari  nowhere  himself  expresses  any  doubt  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  His  belief  in  the  "  Moderns  " 
is  emphatic,  and  though  he  never  fails  to  attempt  to 
do  justice  to  the  "Ancients,"  he  is  fully  convinced 
of  the  superiority  of  his  own  age,  and,  be  it  added, 
sees  it  as  anything  but  a  closing  period.  This  curious 
blindness  to  the  obvious  facts  of  his  time  in  a  con- 
temporary writer  is  suggestive.  Vasari  was  certainly 
not  an  unobservant  critic,  yet  he  nowhere  appears 
conscious  of  any  sign  of  decadence  in  the  Arts  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nevertheless, 
while  his  extended  and  detailed  account  is  punc- 
tuated with  surprises  for  the  reader,  yet  personal  as 
it  is,  if  the  views  of  his  contemporaries  be  taken  as 
context,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  fairly  representative. 

The  belief  that  the  Renaissance  was  the  highest 
watermark  yet  attained  in  the  Arts ;  the  belief  in 
Italy  as  its  centre  ;  the  practical  assumption  of  the 
individual  man  as  the  standard  of  all  things,  and  the 
artist  as  the  all-capable  perfected  man  ;  the  growing 
desire  for  personal  effect  and  the  element  of  pure 
representation  in  painting ;  and,  finally,  the  usurpa- 
tion of  painting  itself,  and  the  tendency  to  subordinate 
the  other  arts  unduly  to  it — a  decadent  note  of  which 
Vasari  is  quite  unconscious — these  and  other  such 
ideas  appear  very  prevalent  in  artists  of  the  time. 
Dazzled  by  their  titanic  achievements,  they  became 
blind  to  the  dangerous  overstepping  of  essential  dis- 
tinctions in  the  processes  by  which  they  gained  their 
effects.  The  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  might  paint 
a  glorious  Sistine  Chapel  with  imitation  mouldings 
and  bronzes  in  place  of  the  actual  thing,  but  in 
meaner  hands  the  process  would  have  degenerated 
into  pure  vulgarity.  The  man  had  become  too  big 
for  his  material. 

Vasari's  hatred  of  the  "German"  or  "Gothic" 
style  in  architecture — unfortunate  names  for  which  he 
is  responsible — is  a  case  in  point.  "This  German 
architecture,"  he  says,  "is  avoided  by  the  best  archi- 
tects as  monstrous  and  barbarous ;  in  these  works 
they  make  endless  projections  of  breaks  and  corbel - 
lings  and  flourishes  that  throw  their  works  all  out  of 
proportion  ;  and  often  with  one  thing  being  put  above 
another  they  reach  such  a  height  that  the  top  of  the 
door  touches  the  roof.  This  manner  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the   Goths,  for,   after  they  had  ruined  the 
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ancient  buildings  and  killed  the  architects  in  the 
wars,  those  who  were  left  constructed  the  buildings 
in  this  style.  They  turned  the  arches  with  pointed 
segments,  and  rilled  all  Italy  with  these  abominations 
of  buildings.  .  .  .  May  God  protect  every  country 
from  such  ideas  and  style  of  buildings.  They  are 
such  deformities  in  comparison  with  the  beauty  of 
our  buildings  that  they  are  not  worthy  that  I  should 
talk  more  about  them." 

But  Vasari  does  not  shrink  from  putting  forward 
his  own  ideals  in  architecture.  In  describing  his 
Ideal  Palace  he  says  :  "  It  must  represent  the  body 
of  a  man  in  the  whole  and  similarly  in  the  parts.  .  .  . 
In  its  first  aspect  the  facade  demands  beauty  and 
grandeur,  and  should  be  divided  as  is  the  face  of 
a  man.  The  door  must  be  low  down  and  in  the 
middle,  as  in  the  head  the  mouth  of  the  man  through 
which  passes  every  sort  of  food  ;  the  windows  for  the 
eyes,  one  on  this  side,  one  on  that,  observing  always 
parity." 

These  and  other  quaint  ideas  stamp  Vasari  as 
essentially  early  sixteenth  century  and  Italian.  He 
could  apparently  hardly  imagine  anything  good  which 
was  not  Italian,  though  with  characteristic  inconsis- 
tency he  was  the  first  to  attribute  erroneously  the 
invention  of  oil  painting  to  "John  of  Bruges,"  better 
known  as  Jan  van  Eyck. 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
completeness  of  Vasari's  catalogue  of  the  arts  an  I 
crafts  of  his  time.  He  carries  us  on  through  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting,  enumerating  the 
materials  and  the  processes  used  in  each,  quarrying 
the  marbles,  building  the  arches,  carving  and  found- 
ing the  figures,  laying  the  painting  grounds,  chasing 
metal,  gilding  and  enamelling  ornament  and  jewellery, 
and  so  virile  is  his  style  that  the  interest  seldom  flag-. 

Mis,  Louisa  S.  MacLeho^e  and  Professor  G.  Bald- 
win Brown  have  earned  a  debt  of  gratitude  in  putting 
th:s  extremely  useful  book  within  easy  reach  of 
English  readers.  It  may  be  added  that  a  pleasant 
vein  of  humour  in  the  editor,  and  the  addition  of 
good  illustrations  with  coloured  plates,  complete  an 
admirable  volume.  A.  G.  M. 

*  *  * 
Studies  in  the  Medicine  of  Ancient  India. 
Part  I. :  Osteology.  By  A.  F.  R.  Hoernle, 
C.I.E.  Thirty-three  illustrations.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1907.  Demy  8vo.(  pp.  xii, 
252.     Price  ios.  6d. 

This  is  the  second  important  contribution  to  the 
archaeology  of  medicine  and  surgery  which  has  issued 
from  the  Oxford  Press  in  the  space  of  a  few  months. 
Last  October  we  noticed  Dr.  Milne's  important 
monograph  on  Surgical  Instruments  in  Greek  and 
Roman  Times,  and  now  we  have  a  still  more  remark- 
able contribution  to  medical  archaeology.  Dr.  Hoernle 
here  really  opens  out  a  new  field  of  research.  It  will 
certainly  come  as  a  surprise  to  very  many  students, 
as  he  says  it  did  to  himself,  "  to  discover  the  amount 
of  anatomical  knowledge  which  is  disclosed  in  the 
works  of  the  earliest  medical  writers  of  India.  Its 
extent  and  accuracy  are  surprising  when  we  allow  for 
their  early  age — probably  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ — and  their  peculiar  methods  of  definition." 
The  volume  before  us  deals  solely  with  osteology — 
the  bones  of  the  human  body.     The  erudite  author 


enumerates  in  chronological  order  the  various  medical 
authors  and  their  works  of  ancient  India,  and  deals 
critically  with  the  records  of  the  various  systems  of 
three  early  authorities  and  of  the  Vedas.  Following 
these  sections  comes  one  dealing  with  the  detailed 
identification  of  the  bones  which,  according  to  the 
early  Indian  anatomists,  compose  the  human  skeleton. 
Another  section  of  Apparatus  Criticus  and  a  full 
index  complete  the  work.  The  translation  of  a  very 
interesting  extract  from  the  Compendium  of  Charaka 
shows  how  dissection,  or  the  preparation  of  a  body 
for  examination,  was  practised  in  India  more  than 
twenty-five  centuries  ago :  "  Having  removed  all 
excrementitious  matter  from  the  entrails,  the  body 
should  be  wrapped  in  rush,  or  bast,  or  grass,  or 
hemp,  and  placed  in  a  cage.  Having  firmly  secured 
the  latter,  in  a  hidden  spot,  in  a  river  with  no  strong 
current,  the  body  should  be  allowed  to  decompose. 
After  an  interval  of  seven  days  the  thoroughly  decom- 
posed body  should  be  taken  out  and  very  slowly 
scrubbed  with  a  whisk  made  of  grass-roots,  or  hair, 
or  bamboo,  or  bast.  At  the  same  time,  every  part 
of  the  body,  great  or  small,  external  and  internal, 
beginning  with  the  skin,  should  be  examined  with 
the  eye,  one  after  the  other,  as  it  becomes  disclosed 
in  the  course  of  the  process  of  scrubbing."  Dr. 
Hoernle  shows  how  the  imperfections  of  this  method 
produced  imperfections  of  knowledge  and  classifi- 
cation. 

*  *  * 
Memorials  of  Old  Dorset.  Edited  by  T.  Perkins, 
M.A.,  and  H.  Pentin,  MA.  With  many  illus- 
trations. London  :  Bemrose  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
1907.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xvi,  315.  Price  15s.  net. 
Every  succeeding  volume  of  this  attractive  "  Me- 
morials of  the  Counties  of  England  "  series  makes  us 
realize  anew  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  legend  and 
romance,  of  historic  and  literary  association  and 
archaeological  significance,  possessed  by  the  towns 
and  villages,  coasts  and  moors,  heaths  and  downs  of 
this  storied  land.  Dorset  is  a  county  peculiarly  rich 
in  such  stores,  and  the  handsome  volume  before  us 
cannot  include  a  tithe  of  the  possible  topics  and 
points  of  interest.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive. The  lamented  death  of  its  original 
editor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Perkins,  occurred  soon 
after  he  had  outlined  the  plan  of  the  book  and 
written  four  chapters  for  it.  The  carrying  on  and 
completion  of  the  work  could  not  have  been  placed 
in  better  hands  than  those  of  the  energetic  and 
capable  Vicar  of  Milton  Abbey.  Mr.  Perkins's 
contributions  include  the  introductory  chapter  on 
"Historic  Dorset,"  and  articles  on  "The  Churches 
of  Dorset"  and  "  Wimborne  Minster,"  subjects  in 
which  he  was  peculiarly  at  home,  and  a  pleasant 
account  of  "Shaftesbury,"  that  delightful  old  town 
set  upon  a  hill,  now  one  of  the  sleepiest  of  country 
places,  but  once  upon  a  time  the  possessor  of 
a  glorious  Abbey,  a  mint,  hospitals  and  shrines, 
and  other  signs  and  tokens  of  mediaeval  renown. 
Mr.  Pentin  supplies  a  scholarly  and  complete  account 
of  "  Milton  Abbey,"  with  many  illustrations.  The 
earlier  history  of  the  county  is  represented  by 
papers  on  "The  Barrows  of  Dorset  "—few  counties 
are  richer  in  these  prehistoric  burial-places — by  Mr. 
C.  S.   Prideaux,   and   "  The   Roman  Occupation  of 
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Dorset,"  by  Captain  J.  E.  Acland,  the  curator  of  the 
County  Museum,  where  may  be  seen  more  than  one 
of  those  beautiful  mosaic  floors  which  have  been 
found  on  so  many  sites  in  the  county,  and  which 
testify  to  the  settled  and  peaceful  nature  of  Romano- 
British  life.  "The  Memorial  Brasses  of  Dorset," 
which  are  not  very  numerous,  are  exhaustively  cata- 
logued and  described  by  Mr.  W.  de  C.  Prideaux, 
whose  collaborator  in  the  fine  book  on  Dorset  manor- 
houses,  lately  published — Mr.  Sidney  Heath — writes 
on  "  Weymouth  "  and  on  "  Ford  Abbey."  one  of  the 
many  splendid  historic  houses  of  the  county.  It  is 
rather  an  omission,  by  the  way,  not  to  have  a 
chapter  on  the  Dorset  manor-houses,  which  are  so 
numerous  and  so  interesting.  The  remaining  chapters 
include  "Sherborne,"  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Wildman ; 
"  Dorchester,"  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  and  articles 
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on  the  Isles  of  Portland  and  Purbeck,  Corfe  Castle, 
Poole,  Bridport,  Piddletown  and  Athelhampton, 
Wolfeton  House,  and  on  Dorset's  superstitions  and 
literary  associations.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
memorials  of  old  Dorset  are  pretty  comprehensive. 
Besides  many  fine  plates,  there  are  many  illustrations 
in  the  text,  one  of  which  we  are  courteously  allowed 
to  reproduce  on  this  page.  It  is  from  a  drawing  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Heath,  and  represents  a  remarkable 
panel  from  the  cloisters  of  Ford  Abbey — a  panel 
which  appears  to  have  been  designed,  as  Mr.  Heath 
remarks,  to  attest  (if  not  in  words  yet  in  symbolism) 
the  fact  that  the  last  Abbot,  Thomas  Chard,  was  also 
Bishop.  "  The  small  top  corner  shields  of  this  panel 
contain  the  letters  T.  C,  and  the  lower  ones  an 
abbot's  and  a  bishop's  staff  respectively,  whilst  on 
the  hatchment-shaped  panel  in  the  centre  occurs  the 
stag's  head  [which  probably  relates  to  the  ancient 
cognizance  of  the  Abbey,  or  its  site — Hertbath 
[balneum  cervorum)~\  and  bishop's  staff,  the  name 
'  Tho.  Chard'  on  a  scroll, entwined  round  an  abbot's 
staff;  and  above  these,  as  a  fitting  termination  to  the 
whole,  appears  the  abbot's  cap,  surmounted  by  the 
bishop's  mitre." 


The  Canterbury  Tales  :  The  Prologue.  Illus- 
trated by  Ambrose  Dudley.  London  :  Arnold 
Fairbairns  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1907.  Foolscap  4to. , 
pp.  36.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 
Artist  and  printer  and  publisher  have  combined  to 
produce  a  beautiful  book.  The  text — that  of  Pro- 
fessor Skeat — is  finely  printed  in  Caslon  "Old  Black" 
type  on  hand-made  paper,  while  Mr.  Dudley's  illus- 
trations include  not  only  a  number  of  plates,  but  a 
considerable  amount  of  decoration  in  the  text,  all  in 
black-and-white  line.  The  plates  are  delightful.  In 
them  the  familiar  Chaucerian  figures  live  again.  We 
like  particularly  the  frontispiece,  in  which  the  im- 
mortal company  is  happily  grouped  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Tabard  ;  the  knight  and  his  son  (facing  p.  4) ; 
the  richly  humorous  Wife  of  Bath  leaving  the  church 
with  one  of  her  five  husbands  (facing  p.  20) ;  and  the 
good  parson  with  his  ploughman  brother  (facing  p.  22) 
—a  vigorous  drawing  with  good  open  air  effect.  The 
text  decorations  are  decidedly  effective,  not  the  least 
so  being  the  designs  on  the  title-page.  The  book, 
which  is  tastefully  produced,  is  excellent  value  for  the 
modest  price  asked. 

*  *  * 
English  Shop-Fronts  :  Old  and  New.  By 
Horace  Dan,  M.S. A.,  and  E.  C.  Morgan  Will- 
mott,  A.R.I. B.A.  52  collotype  plates  and  50 
pages  of  text,  including  25  illustrations  from 
photographs  and  drawings.  London :  B.  T. 
Batsford,  1907.  Large  8vo.  Price  15s.  net. 
Shop-fronts  are  a  tolerably  prosaic  subject,  but 
from  the  architectural  point  of  view  they  are  of  very 
considerable  interest.  The  few  examples  which  are 
still  left  here  and  there  in  London  of  the  shop-fronts 
of  an  earlier,  less  brazen,  less  assertive  age,  are 
sufficient  to  show  us,  when  compared  with  the 
present-day  usual  vast  expanse  of  plate-glass,  more 
or  less  vulgarly  framed,  how  the  architecture  of  the 
shop-front  has  deteriorated.  In  the  handsome 
volume  before  us,  however,  the  authors  show  that  in 
recent  years,  thanks  to  good  designs  by  many  leading 
architects,  there  has  been  an  upward  movement,  and 
a  few  of  the  most  modern  shop-fronts  are  of  very  con- 
siderable merit.  The  text  discusses  the  old-fashioned 
shop-front,  and  both  the  practical  requirements  and 
the  architecture  of  the  modern  shop-front  in  a  very 
practical  and  suggestive  fashion.  The  illustrations 
and  the  collotype  plates  are  all  very  well  produced  ; 
but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  quarrel  with  some  of 
the  examples  selected.  There  are  one  or  two  of  the 
modern  designs  here  glorified  which  do  not  impress 
us  at  all  favourably,  but  no  doubt  tastes  will  differ. 
It  is  pleasant  here  to  meet  once  more  some  of  those 
old  fronts  which  a  lover  of  old  London  hardly  ever 
passes  without  a  touch  of  fear  that  the  next  time  he 
comes  by  they  may  have  gone  the  way  of  all  their 
brethren.  Here,  for  instance,  are  "Birch's,"  Corn- 
hill  ;  Fribourg's,  in  the  Haymarket  ;  and  Bell's,  in 
Oxford  Street.  We  should  like  to  have  seen  a  plate 
of  Lambert's,  the  silversmith's. 

*  *  * 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  third  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  of  Art  in  Needleivork,  by  Mr.  L.  F. 
Day  and  Miss  Mary  Buckle  (London :  B.  T.  Bats- 
Jord.  Piice  5s.  net).  This  book  is  so  well  known, 
its  value  and  the  beauty  of  its  many  illustrations  so 
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generally  recognized,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
more  than  offer  this  new  edition,  which  contains  an 
added  chapter  on  white  work,  a  hearty  welcome. 

*  *     *.. 

The  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  In  the  Good 

Old  Times,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Wright  (London  :  Elliot 
Stock.  Price  6s.  net),  which  was  published  origin- 
ally in  1905,  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  interest  taken 
in  social  history,  when  presented  in  the  readable, 
entertaining  way  characteristic  of  Mr.  Wright's  pages. 
It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  one 
volume  to  treat  of  all  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  150  years  in  the  social, 
industrial,  and  moral  condition  of  England ;  but 
in  this  substantial  volume  of  nearly  400  pages  the 
author  touches  upon  the  more  salient  points  of  differ- 
ence between  "then"  and  "  now,"  and  graphically 
describes  many  of  the  important  changes  in  modes  of 
life  and  thought. 

Mr.  W.  P.  W.  Phillimore  has  issued  a  new  edition  of 
his  very  useful  Pedigree  Work  {Phillimore  and  Co., 
Chancery  Lane.  Price  is.  net).  This  "handbook 
for  the  genealogist,  with  a  new  date  book,  1066  to 
1900" — why  not  have  brought  it  up  to  date?— will 
be  found  of  great  value  by  beginners  at  genealogical 
work.  The  same  publishers  send  us  a  copy  of  the 
second  edition,  revised,  of  Mr.  Phillimore's  booklet, 
price  6d.,  on  Parish  Registers ,  with  Suggestions  for 
their  Transcription,  which  should  be  read  and  digested 
by  every  one  who  proposes  to  do  work  of  the  kind. 

*  *     * 

Many  booklets  and  pamphlets  are  on  our  table. 
Under  the  title  of  Sanquhar  and  the  Crichtons,  Mr. 
Douglas  Crichton,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  has  published  (Dum- 
fries, Courier  Press)  a  lecture  (revised)  which  he 
delivered  at  Sanquhar  last  September.  It  contains  a 
readable  historical  account  of  the  connexion  of  the 
Crichton  family  with  the  royal  burgh  of  Sanquhar, 
and  shows  that  "The  Admirable  Crichton,"  though 
best  known  to  public  fame,  was  only  one  of  several 
members  of  a  distinguished  family  who  deserve  to  be 
remembered.  There  are  portraits  of  the  "Admir- 
able "  and  of  later  members  of  the  family  of  note. 
Mr.  C  H.  Davy,  citizen  and  stationer,  sends  us  a  tiny 
booklet,  prettily  produced,  containing  a  "  Typo- 
graphical Note" — on  the  history  of  typography, 
written  originally  for  the  Dryden  Press  Book  of 
Types — with  other  interesting  matter  on  the  history 
of  the  well-known  Dryden  Press,  and  a  list  of  some 
early  fifteenth-century  spellings.  Messrs.  Witherby 
and  Co.,  of  326,  High  Holborn,  issue,  in  attractive 
pamphlet  form,  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne,  a  lecture 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mullens,  M.A.  (Price  2s.  6d.  net.). 
In  thirty-two  tall  pages  Mr.  Mullens  gives  a  concise 
account  of  White  and  of  his  book  and  village,  and  a 
useful  bibliography,  specially  full  in  relation  to  the 
earlier  and  rarer  editions.  There  are  seven  good 
plates,  including  views  of  the  "Wakes,"  1813  and 
1907  ;  the  interior  of  the  church,  1907  ;  facsimile 
title-page  of  the  first  edition  ;  and  photographic  re- 
production of  extracts  from  the  parish  registers 
relating  to  White's  baptism  and  burial.  Mr.  Harry 
Paintin  has  issued  in  pamphlet  form  (Burford,  R.  G. 
Foster;  price  3d.),  with  plan  and  a  number  of  illus- 
trations, the  articles  which  he  contributed  recently  to 


the  Oxford  Times  on  Burford  Priory  and  its  Associa- 
tion with  the  Lenthall  Family,  a  pleasantly  written 
summary  of  much  matter  of  interest  and  importance 
connected  with  the  charming,  old-world  "Burford 
town,  With  its  stone  roofs  grey  and  old."  Miss 
Ethel  Lega-Weekes  sends  us  off- prints  of  two  matter- 
full  articles — one  on  Richard  Weekes,  Gentleman-at- 
Arms  and  Prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  contribu'.el  by  her 
to  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  Devonshire  Characters,  1908  ; 
the  other  being  the  second  part  of  The  Church- 
wardens' Accounts  of  South  Tawton,  with  several 
plates,  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire 
Association. 

*  *      * 

In  the  Scottish  Historical  Review,  January,  Mary 
Stuart  is  to  the  front  in  two  articles.  Mr.  T.  Duncan 
writes  on  her  relations  with  William  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  and  Mr.  T.  F.  Henderson  replies  vigor- 
ously to  Mr.  Lang  under  the  title  of  "  Mr.  Lang  and 
the  Casket  Letters."  Particularly  attractive  to  all 
interested  in  Jacobite  history  is  "  Allan  Cameron's 
Narrative,  February-April,  1706,"  now  first  printed 
from  the  original  MS.,  and  edited  by  Professor 
Sanford  Terry.  It  is  a  first-hand  narrative  of  con- 
siderable value.  Among  the  other  articles  are : 
"The  Market  Cross  of  Aberdeen,"  by  Mr.  G.  M. 
Fraser  ;  "The  Bishops  of  Glasgow,  1316-1446,"  Ly 
Bishop  Dowden  ;  and  "  The  Green  Island,"  a  folk- 
lore paper  written  some  twenty  years  ago  by  the  late 
Rev.  Gregorson  Campbell,  and  not  hitherto  published. 
The  number  contains,  among  other  illustrations,  a 
fine  portrait  of  George  Buchanan. 

*  *     * 

The  Architectural  Review,  January,  a  very  substantial 
number,  is  largely  occupied  by  a  number  of  examples, 
well  described  and  finely  and  lavishly  illustrated,  of 
"Modern  English  Church  Work."  These  include 
St.  Mary,  Eccleston,  Cheshire,  and  additions  to  Cowley 
Church,  Oxon  (the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley) ;  the 
Choir,  Downside  Abbey,  Bath  (the  late  Mr.  T. 
Garner) ;  Christ  Church,  Port  Sunlight  (Messrs.  W. 
and  Segar  Owen)  ;  the  Baptist  Church  House  and 
Kingsway  Chapel  (Mr.  Arthur  Keen)  ;  and  half  a 
dozen  others.  Mr.  L.  Weaver  contributes  a  third 
and  concluding  paper  on  "  Modern  Lead  work,"  and 
Mr.  Frank  Green  a  second  on  Morden  College, 
Blackheath,  both  fully  illustrated.  But  to  many 
readers  the  most  important  item  in  the  number  will 
be  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  by  the  late  A.  Welby 
Pugin,  dated  the  "  Feast  of  St.  Aldhelm,  1843,"  com- 
municated by  Dom  H.  P.  Feasey,  O.S.B.  The 
letter  treats  of  spires  and  towers,  and  was  illustrated 
by  several  characteristic  sketches,  which  are  here  care- 
fully reproduced.  We  have  also  received  Rivista 
d'  Italia,  December  ;  the  Fast  Anglian,  October  and 
November,  in  which  Mr.  William  Coe's  quaint 
Diary  is  nearing  its  conclusion  ;  and  the  An  eric  an 
Antiquarian,  November  and  December. 
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"THE  MYSTERIOUS  GUEST  AT  STIRLING 
CASTLE." 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
In  the  recent  article  on  "The  Mysterious  Guest 
at  Stirling  Castle  "  {Antiquary  for  December  last, 
P-  4S7)>  the  writer  ignores  altogether  the  vigorous 
debate  which  took  place  in  1829  on  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Tytler's  views  in  his  History  of  Scotland.  It  is 
too  bad  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  late  John  Riddell 
— one  of  the  ablest  Scottish  antiquaries  of  his  day — 
and  his  "  Eclaircissement, "  as  he  calls  it,  on  the 
subject  of  the  mystery  of  Richard  II. 

Mr.  Riddell 's  researches  (see  Tracts  Legal  and 
Historical,  pp.  3-78)  were  so  thorough  as  to  convince 
subsequent  historians  that  the  so-called  King  was  a 
sorry  imposter — ' '  a  mammet ' ' — by  name  Thomas 
Warde,  or  Thomas  of  Trumpington.  The  late 
Dr.  George  Burnet,  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  in  his  ex- 
cellent preface  to  Vol.  IV.  of  The  Exchequer  Rolls 
of  Scotland,  gives  a  summary  of  the  facts  as  vouched 
for  by  the  cumulative  authorities  gathered  together 
by  Mr.  Riddell. 

The  latest  Scottish  historian,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
(History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  pp.  285,  286,  and 
note  31,  p.  298),  is  evidently  clearly  of  opinion  that 
"Mr.  Riddell's  refutation  carries  the  greater  weight." 
In  his  text  he  says  :  "  We  need  not  discuss  the  story. 
The  deaths  of  deposed  Kings  were  often  followed  by 
such  revenants. ' ' 

I  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Lang's  example  at  present, 
but  maybe  permitted  to  point  out  an  error  into  which 
the  writer  has  fallen  regarding  the  Franciscan  Friary 
at  Stirling.  It  was  an  Observant  house  founded  in 
1494  by  James  IV.,  and  thus  was  not  in  existence 
until  many  years  after  the  death  of  "  the  mammet." 

John  Edwards. 


Glasgow. 


PULPIT  HOUR-GLASSES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Responding  to  a  note  upon  the  above  subject  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Herbert  Pentin  (September  last), 
"Your  Reviewer,"  in  a  somewhat  petulant  com- 
munication (the  succeeding  month),  remarked  he 
possessed  a  list  of  sixty-seven  examples  of  old  pulpit 
hour-glasses  or  their  stands  known  to  be  still  in 
existence.  Personally  (in  October  and  November 
numbers),  I  was  able  to  quote  thirty  of  these,  and,  in 
the  latter  issue,  suggested  it  would  be  of  interest  if 
"Your  Reviewer"  would  supply  the  names  of  the 
other  thirty-seven.  As  this  has  not  been  complied  with, 
the  following — collated  from  various  sources — may 
be  worth  adding  to  those  already  given.  They  total 
up,  with  those  already  mentioned,  to  seventy-eight — 
i.e.,  eleven  better  than  the  number  "  Your  Reviewer  " 
remarked  he  possessed ;  but  even  these  possibly 
form  far  from  a  complete  list : 

Bedfordshire  :  Odell. 

Buckinghamshire  :     Chesham     Bois,     Edles- 
borough,  Inglesham. 
Cornwall  :  Lezant. 
Dorsetshire:  Hammoon. 
Essex  :  Ingatestone,  South  Ockendon. 


Hampshire  :  Boarhunt. 

Herefordshire  :  Sacombe,  Wiggenhall. 

Isle  of  Wight  :  Shorwell,  Yarmouth. 

Leicestershire  :  Ashby  Folville. 

Lincolnshire  :  Belton,  Hameringham. 

Norfolk  :  Billingford,  Bradstone,  Burlington  St. 
Edmund,  Catfield,  Norwich  (St.  Mary  Coslaney's), 
Stalham,  Sutton,  Wadpole  St.  Andrew. 

Northamptonshire  :  Great  Doddington,  Little 
Oakley,  Loddington,  Polebrook,  Nassington, 
Strixton,  Weston-Favell. 

Oxfordshire  :  Henley. 

Surrey  :  Stoke  d'Abernon,  Blechingley. 

Somersetshire  :  Bristol  (St.  John  the  Baptist's), 
Chelvey,  Selworthy,  Stoke-sub-Hamden. 

Sussex  :  Amberley,  Houghton. 

Suffolk  :  Barnardiston,  Kedington,  Wyrestone, 
Yaxley. 

Worcestershire  :  Bishampton,  Oddingley, 
Shelsley-Beauchamp. 

Yorkshire  :  Scalby. 

Harry  Hems. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter, 
January  4,  1908. 


MOVABLE  MONUMENTS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
A  propos  of  a  recent  article  in  the  Antiquary  on 
London's  movable  monuments,  and  of  the  correspon- 
dence now  going  on  in  Notes  and  Queries  relative  to 
the  scattered  remains  of  Old  London  surviving  in 
out-of-the-way  localities,  an  account  given  in  the 
Paris  Journal  for  January  7  last,  as  to  the  removal  of 
the  statues  which  decorate  the  Pont  des  Saints-Peres 
may  interest  your  readers.  This  bridge,  which  crosses 
the  Seine  from  the  Place  du  Carousel  to  the  Quai 
Voltaire,  formed  one  of  the  most  picturesque  corners 
of  Paris  ;  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  make  it  more 
commodious  for  the  motors  and  motor-buses  by  the 
suppression  of  the  statues  which  were  its  most  charac- 
teristic feature,  the  outcries  raised  by  the  artists  and 
the  protests  of  the  city  press  compelled  the  authorities 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  reconsider  their  plans.  These 
statues,  of  which  there  were  four  raised  on  lofty 
pedestals  standing  at  the  angles  of  the  bridge,  were 
symbolic  of  Abundance,  Industry,  the  City  of  Paris, 
and  the  Naiad  of  the  Seine,  and  were  the  work  of 
Petitot,  the  sculptor  of  the  two  statues  of  the  cities 
of  Lyons  and  Marseilles  which  decorate  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde.  It  was  not  claimed  for  them  that  they 
were  very  fine  works  of  art,  but  they  were  picturesque 
in  their  arrangement,  and  of  a  distinctly  historic  value. 
The  exigencies  of  the  new  traffic  were  not,  however, 
to  be  denied,  and  the  authorities  have  now  adopted 
a  compromise  by  pushing  the  statues  some  distance 
further  back  and  rounding  off  the  ends  of  the  bridge. 
Thus  the  sculpture  is  preserved,  and  Industry  and 
Abundance,  with  their  sisters, 'can  bless  and  con- 
template in  safety  the  overwhelming  increase  of  the 
ever-rushing  automobile. 

J.  Tavenor-Perry. 

Note  to  Publishers. —  We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  "will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 
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Botes  of  tfre  s^ontb. 


All  the  efforts  of  the  Preservation  Com- 
mittee were  in  vain,  and  Crosby  Hall  is 
now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Much  of  the  old 
work,  we  understand,  has  been  taken  down 
carefully,  with  a  view  to  its  re-erection  else- 
where ;  but  this  is  of  small  importance. 
The  Committee  for  the  Survey  of  the 
Memorials  of  Greater  London  have  seized 
the  occasion  to  issue  an  appeal  signed  by 
such  well-known  names,  among  others,  as 
those  of  Lords  Ripon,  Curzon,  and  Bal- 
carres,  Messrs.  Philip  Norman,  Walter  Crane, 
W.  D.  Caroe,  and  W.  J.  Hardy,  in  which 
the  "  crying  need  for  a .  full  and  compre- 
hensive record  of  the  historic  buildings 
which  still  exist  within  and  around  our  great 
city  "  is  once  more  emphasized. 
•)&»  ♦  ♦ 
"The  committee's  work,"  says  the  circular, 
"  is  well  known.  During  thirteen  years  there 
has  been  collected  a  large  mass  of  material, 
mainly  by  the  voluntary  work  of  members, 
and  from  this  have  been  prepared  seven 
valuable  monographs  on  such  buildings  as 
the  Trinity  Hospital,  Mile  End;  the  churches 
of  Stratford-le-Bow  and  Stepney ;  Bromley 
Palace ;  the  Great  House,  Ley  ton,  etc.; 
beside  the  surveys  of  the  complete  parishes 
of  Bromley-by-Bow  and  Chelsea,  the  latter 
of  which  is  in  active  preparation. 

"The  historical  value  of  these  mono- 
graphs cannot  be  over-estimated,  since  they 
not  only  present  a  carefully  verified  account 
of  the  persons  and  incidents  connected  with 
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the  past  existence  of  each  building,  but  give 
also  a  complete  architectural  record  of  the 
fabric  itself,  by  means  of  elaborate  drawings 
and  photographs.  During  the  whole  period 
of  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  Crosby  Hall  the  committee  have 
been  pursuing  this  most  important  work  in 
regard  to  this  building,  and  the  public  may 
expect  by  February  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  result  of  their  labours  in  the  form  of 
their  ninth  monograph. 

"  The  voluntary  work  of  the  '  active ' 
section  has  enabled  the  committee  to  pub- 
lish these  volumes  in  an  expensive  and 
tasteful  form,  befitting  their  character  as 
permanent  records,  and  yet  to  offer  them  to 
the  public  at  a  comparatively  low  price.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  these  gratuitous  ser- 
vices must  be  seconded  by  the  practical 
support  of  a  larger  roll  of  subscribing  mem- 
bers than  has  hitherto  been  available.  The 
committee,  therefore,  confidently  appeal  to 
the  public  to  join  their  ranks,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  preparation  of  a  work  which 
shall  be  worthy  of  London — a  work  which, 
when  completed,  will  be  monumental  in 
character  and  a  priceless  possession  of  the 
generations  yet  to  come. 

"  The  committee,  in  issuing  now  the  com- 
plete monograph  on  Crosby  Hall,  which  is 
illustrated  by  reproductions  of  old  prints 
and  a  splendid  series  of  modern  drawings  of 
the  hall,  only  just  completed,  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  copies  of  any 
publications  issued  by  them  are  presented 
first  to  all  their  members.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  wishing  either  to  subscribe  to  this 
particular  monograph  or  to  become  regular 
supporters  of  the  committee  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Percy  Lovell,  Parliament  Chambers,  Great 
Smith  Street,  S.W." 

♦         #         ♦ 

Mr.  John  Hebb,  of  Brighton,  writes : 
"  M.  Eugene  Lefevre,  according  to  Le 
Journal,  has  recently  discovered  in  a  build- 
ing attached  to  the  court-house  at  Etampes 
(dep.  Seine-et-Oise),  now  in  the  occupation 
of  the  gendarmery,  a  mural  painting,  the 
importance  of  which  has  been  overlooked, 
and  which  appears  to  date  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
subject    represented    is    the    donation    by 
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Philip  le  Bel  to  Louis  of  Evreux  of  the 
barony  of  Etampes  in  1307.  The  painting 
has  merely  suffered  some  insignificant 
scratches,  and  the  figures  of  the  King,  the 
Queen-mother,  and  the  King's  sons  are 
clearly  distinguishable.  If  M.  Lefevre  is 
correct  in  his  appreciation  of  the  painting, 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  capital  work  of 
art  in  the  history  of  the  origins  of  painting 
in  France  in  the  fourteenth  century." 

Researches  recently  made  in  the  muniment- 
room  of  Rochester  Cathedral  show  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  possess  great  treasures  in 
the  shape  of  ancient  documents.  The  royal 
charters  include  two  of  Henry  I.,  one  of 
which  bears  the  crosses  of  Henry  and 
Matilda,  and  the  seals  of  Archbishop  Anselm, 
Bishop  Gundulf,  and  other  notabilities  of 
that  time.  A  charter  of  Stephen  confirms 
the  dotation  of  previous  Kings,  and  another 
of  great  interest  is  the  original  foundation 
charter  of  the  cathedral,  that  of  the  famous 
Gundulf,  architect  and  Bishop  (who  died  in 
1 108),  granting  certain  churches  to  his  new 
construction.  Hamon,  Sheriff  of  Kent,  and 
many  abbots  and  knights  attest  his  gift. 
Another  long  series  of  great  interest  includes 
no  less  than  five  royal  charters,  with  the 
seals  more  or  less  perfect  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion ;  but  probably  the  finest  single 
document  in  the  whole  collection  is  the 
great  deed  of  exchange  between  Hubert 
de  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  which  has 
appended  a  number  of  extremely  interesting 
seals,  including  a  perfect  specimen  of  that 
of  Richard  I.  tied  to  the  seal  of  Hubert. 
The  work  of  examining  and  classifying  the 
various  charters,  rolls,  and  parchments  has 
been  done  by  the  Rev.  J.  Harvey  Bloom, 
M.A.,  Whitchurch  Rectory,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  an  acknowledged  authority  on  English 
heraldry  and  seals. 

4p      4r      4? 

Among  the  many  archaeological  projects  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Festival  of  Rome  in 
the  year  1911,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is 
that  of  the  restoration  and  isolation  of  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian,  the  largest  and  most 
complete  remains  of  ancient  Roman  baths 
extant. 
The  original  edifice,  which  was  dedicated 


in  the  year  305,  covered  a  square  mile,  and 
was  capable  of  accommodating  3,000  bathers. 
The  sudatorium  and  tepidarium  of  the  baths 
were  converted  by  Michael  Angelo  into  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  and, 
owing  to  the  use  to  which  it  was  assigned, 
the  tepidarium,  which  forms  the  body  of  the 
church,  remains  the  most  splendid  hall  that 
has  come  down  to  us  from  ancient  times. 
It  measures  336  feet  in  length  by  90  feet, 
and  is  84  feet  in  height,  while  the  vault  still 
bears  the  great  bronze  rosettes  from  which 
lamps  once  hung. 

$?  $?  ^(» 
The  French  National  Museum  has  bought 
at  Belgrade  for  ^6,000  one  of  the  ten 
twenty-franc  gold  pieces  struck  in  1806  to 
commemorate  Napoleon's  assumption  of  the 
Imperial  title.  The  owner  of  the  coin, 
M.  Petrovich,  inherited  it  from  his  grand- 
father, to  whom  Marshal  Marmont  gave  it 
at  the  capture  of  Ragusa  in  1806. 

«$?  &  $? 
Referring  to  the  old  sulphur  matches  recently 
mentioned  in  these  pages,  Mr.  W.  V.  Felton, 
of  Sandgate,  Pulborough,  writes :  "  I  was 
born  in  1835,  and  I  well  remember  these 
matches  being  used  in  my  father's  house  in 
the  forties.  The  servants  used  the  flint  and 
steel  igniting  the  tinder,  into  which  the 
sulphur  match  was  dipped.  The  rushlight 
was  used  as  a  night-light  until  about  i860, 
and  I  have  one  of  the  peculiar  shades, 
pierced  full  of  holes,  in  my  possession ;  also 
some  of  the  old  holders  used  in  Sussex." 

♦       ♦       •fr 

We  take  the  following  note  from  the  West- 
minster Gazette  of  February  4  :  "  A  striking 
touch  of  the  commonplace  of  modern  life, 
even  amid  surroundings  which  should  lend 
themselves  inevitably  to  romance,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  announcement  that,  in  con- 
nexion with  certain  projected  '  non-stop 
runs '  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany from  Paddington  to  Penzance,  a  water- 
trough  may  be  '  laid  at  Restormel,  a  place 
lying  between  Lostwithiel  and  Bodmin  Road.' 
What  a  shock  such  a  description  must  be 
to  those  who  know  Restormel  as  one  of  the 
oldest  among  Norman  castles  in  Cornwall, 
given  to  Simon  de  Montfort  as  security 
during  his  great  struggle  for  a  Parliament, 
resided  in  by  the  Black  Prince,  and  captured 
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from  Charles  I. !  So  picturesquely  situated 
is  it  that  Carew  was  led  to  declare  three 
centuries  ago,  '  Certes,  it  may  move  com- 
passion that  a  palace  so  healthfull  for  aire, 
so  delightfull  for  prospect,  so  necessary  for 
commodities,  fayre  (in  regard  of  these  dayes) 
for  building,  and  so  strong  for  defence, 
should  in  time  of  secure  peace  be  wronged 
with  spoylings.'  A  contemporary  writer  was 
even  more  wrought  upon,  exclaiming,  '  The 
whole  castle  beginneth  to  mourn,  and  to 
wringe  out  harde  stones  for  teares,  that  she 
that  was  imbraced,  visited,  and  delighted 
with  great  princes,  is  now  desolate,  forsaken, 
and  forlorne.'  And  at  last,  after  having 
been  admired  by  the  late  Queen  Victoria 
and  her  Consort,  accompanied  by  the  then 
very  young  Duke  of  Cornwall,  now  Sovereign 
of  these  realms,  picturesque  and  historic 
Restormel  is  to  be  known  only  as  the  site  of 
a  possible  railway  water-trough  and  as  •  a 
place  lying  between  Lostwithiel  and  Bodmin 
Road.' " 

♦        #        ♦ 

The  London  Pageant  has  been  postponed 
till  1909,  to  avoid  clashing  with  the  forth- 
coming Franco-British  Exhibition.  York 
also  is  to  have  a  pageant  next  year,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  L.  N.  Parker,  in  the 
grounds  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey. 

$?  «&»  «$» 
Mr.  G.  Montagu  Benton,  of  Chesterton, 
Cambridge,  writes  :  "  An  interesting  symbol 
occurs  at  the  back  of  a  piscina  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  Perpendicular  church  of  Nayland, 
near  Colchester.  It  is  situated  just  above 
the  mortices  for  the  shelf,  and  is  painted  in  a 
flat  tint  of  red  ochre,  its  dimensions  being 
7*5  inches  by  5  inches.  From  the  illustra- 
tion, made  from  a  careful  tracing,  it  will  be 
seen  that  apparently  a  ship  or  ark  is  indi- 
cated, from  the  centre  of  which  a  cross 
botonee  springs.  Can  this  design  symbolize 
the  Catholic  Church  as  the  Ark  of  Safety, 
or  is  it  merely  a  form  of  consecration  cross, 
or  does  it  combine  the  two  ?  I  can  only 
recall  one  other  example  of  a  painting  in  this 
position,  which  is  (or  was)  to  be  found  in  the 
south  aisle  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  and  depicts  the  sacred  monogram  ' 
within  a  collar  of  SS  J  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  consecration  crosses  on  the  wall  just 
above  piscinae  are  not  infrequent,  and  there 


is  one  so  situated  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Anne, 
St.  Gregory's  Church,  Sudbury,  Suffolk.  Per- 
haps some  reader  of  the  Antiquary  can  throw 
light  on  the  subject.  The  Vicar,  the  Rev. 
J.  D.  Gray,  tells  me  that  when  Nayland 
Church  was  restored  (c.  1876)  the  painting 
in  question  was  covered  with  whitewash,  as 
the  churchwardens  of  the  time  considered  it 


'  Popish '!  The  Rev.  C.  Birch,  however,  who 
was  something  of  a  local  antiquary  in  his 
day,  traced  its  outline  through  the  white- 
wash, and  coloured  it  afresh,  and  it  now  looks 
almost  exactly  as  it  did  when  Mr.  Birch 
originally  saw  it  nearly  seventy  years  ago." 

«$>         4?         ♦ 

The  Mayor  of  Lancaster  has  issued  a  circular 
stating  that  an  exhibition  of  historical  and 
antiquarian  objects  of  interest  connected 
with  that  town  and  the  district  will  be  held 
in  connexion  with  the  opening  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Storey  Institute  during  the  coming 
summer.  The  exhibition  will  include  the 
municipal  insignia,  town  charters  and  ancient 
documents,  ancient  weights  and  measures, 
plans,  prints,  engravings,  paintings,  seals, 
medals,  old  Lancaster  play-bills,  watches  and 
clocks  by  Lancaster  makers,  and  many  other 
curiosities  and  relics  of  days  gone  by  of  local 
interest.  Many  interesting  loans  have  already 
been  promised,  and  further  offers  are  invited. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Town  Clerk. 

«$»  «$?  ^» 
We  have  received  the  Report  of  the  Bristol 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery  Committee  for  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1907,  an  illus- 
trated, well-printed  pamphlet,  sold  for  two- 
pence, which  chronicles  steady  progress  in 
all   departments.     Among   the   additions  to 
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Egyptian  antiquities  is  a  very  interesting 
series  of  "soul-houses,"  pottery  models  of 
houses  placed  in  graves  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  souls  of  the  deceased,  lately  found 
at  Rifeh,  in  Upper  Egypt,  by  the  British 
School  of  Archaeology  in  Egypt,  which  have 
been  arranged  in  evolutionary  sequence  in  a 
floor-case ;  they  date  from  the  tenth  to  the 
twelfth  dynasty  (3000-2500  B.C.). 

Among  the  objects  of  local  interest  added 
is  a  fine  collection  of  old  Bristol  cut  glass, 
given  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Powell,  of  the  Phoenix 
Glass  Works ;  it  consists  of  jugs,  decanters, 
wine-glasses,  tumblers,  and  salt-cellars,  and 
"  admirably  illustrates  the  splendid  quality  of 
the  work  carried  on  in  this,  one  of  Bristol's 
most  important  industries  of  the  last  century." 

$        $        $ 

"  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear,"  says  the 
Cambridge  Review^  that  a  safe  resting-place 
is  to  be  found  for  one  of  the  few  '  private 
antiquities '  of  Cambridge.  Three  of  the 
very  fine  old  mantel-pieces  in  the  house  at 
the  corner  of  Market  Hill  and  Petty  Cury 
have  been  presented  to  the  Corporation  by 
the  munificence  of  Messrs.  Hallack  and 
Bond,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be 
set  up  in  some  place  accessible  to  all.  An 
account  of  them  may  be  found  on  p.  77  of 
Atkinson  and  Clark's  Cambridge.  Both  the 
general  appearance  and  the  detail  are  won- 
derfully well  preserved ;  one  of  them  bears 
the  date  1538,  and  by  the  arms  and  initials 
it  is  known  that  they  were  erected  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Veysy  family.  Particular  praise 
must  be  given  to  the  angels'  heads  on  one 
of  the  ground-floor  specimens,  and  to  the 
arms  of  the  Grocers'  Company  in  the  centre 
of  the  same  mantel-piece." 

♦      4f      4f 

Great  regret  is  felt  in  Norwich  at  the  con- 
demning of  the  ancient  Guildhall.  The 
building  is  declared  to  be  unsafe,  and  it 
must  therefore  come  down  in  the  interests  of 
the  public.  The  hall,  which  faces  the  Market 
Square,  is  of  squared  flints,  inlaid  with  free- 
stone work,  and  is  surmounted  by  battle- 
ments and  turrets.  It  was  built  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  has,  of  course,  been 
considerably  altered  from  time  to  time.  The 
Guildhall  still  retains  in  the  council  chamber 
the  carved  benches  and  arrangement  of  the 
aldermanic  court  of  the  Tudor  period.     A 


photographic  illustration  of  the  building  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  Graphic  of  January  24. 

♦  4p      ♦ 

Many  discoveries  of  interest  to  the  anti- 
quary have  been  made  by  workmen  en- 
gaged in  digging  the  foundations  for  the  new 
General  Post  Office  on  the  site  formerly 
occupied  by  Christ's  Hospital.  A  part  of 
the  wall  built  round  the  City  of  London  by 
the  Romans  has  been  found  running  beneath 
the  school  playground.  It  was  2  feet  below 
the  surface,  where  it  was  7  feet  wide,  and  it 
extended  to  a  depth  of  16  feet.  It  was  built 
in  the  usual  Roman  method,  and  was  com- 
posed of  Kentish  ragstone  from  the  Maid- 
stone district,  with  bands  of  tiles  about  2  feet 
6  inches  apart.  Connected  with  the  wall 
were  two  circular  bastions.  The  wall  and 
the  ditch  that  ran  outside  it  have  now  been 
cleared.  In  the  latter  were  found  a  number 
of  skates  made  of  bone.  Many  specimens  of 
Roman  and  mediaeval  pottery  have  also  been 
discovered,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
coins.  Special  instructions  have  been  issued 
to  the  workmen  in  order  that  the  links  with 
the  past  that  the  site  is  likely  to  yield  may 
be  preserved.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries 
is  not  overlooking  the  value  of  the  dis- 
coveries, and  Mr.  Philip  Norman,  the 
treasurer  of  the  society,  is  taking  a  keen 
interest  in  the  excavation  work. 

♦  ♦      4f 

Adverting  to  the  recent  correspondence  on 
"Pulpit  Hour-glasses,"  Mr.  Henry  Carr, 
R.N.R.,  of  Portishead,  Somerset,  writes 
under  date  February  5  :  "There  was  a  pulpit 
hour-glass  in  the  old  church  of  Parracombe, 
North  Devon,  eight  years  ago,  and  it  may  be 
there  still.  This  Norman  church,  which 
has  been  used  for  the  last  thirty  years  as 
a  mortuary  chapel,  was  greatly  damaged  by 
lightning  on  the  28th  ult.  Local  tradition 
has  it  that  it  was  one  of  the  churches  built 
by  the  murderers  of  Becket,  as  a  penance  for 
their  crime.  Can  any  of  your  readers  say  if 
there  is  authority  for  this  ?" 

$         $         $ 

We  note  with  regret  the  deaths  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  R.  Bramble,  F.S.A.,  an  active 
member  of  the  Somerset  Archaeological 
Society  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  a 
member  also  of  the  Clifton  Antiquarian 
Club  and   the   Bristol  and   Gloucestershire 
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Archaeological  Society ;  of  Mr.  J.  D.  G. 
Dalrymple,  of  Woodhead,  Glasgow,  who  by 
becoming  honorary  secretary  of  the  Glasgow 
Archaeological  Society  revivified  and  re- 
established that  important  society,  of  which 
about  three  years  ago  he  became  the  president ; 
and  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Kerry,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Derbyshire  Archaeological 
Society's  Journal,  and  author  of  a  history 
of  Smalley,  his  birthplace,  which  appeared 
a  year  or  two  ago. 

The  Syndic  of  Rome  and  the  Communal 
Council  have  stayed  their  hands,  we  are  glad 
to  hear.  It  is  proposed  now  that  the  cuttings 
already  approved  by  the  Communal  Council 
shall  not  ue  made  in  the  ancient  walls,  but 
the  passages  shall  be  opened  in  the  walls 
of  more  recent  construction.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  damage  already  done  is  irreparable, 
since  the  masonry  of  the  Aurelian  Wall  where 
cut  can  never  be  restored  to  its  former  state. 

£  £  «J, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Colchester  Town  Council 
on  February  6,  it  was  reported  that  a  number 
of  documents  found  in  the  castle  bore  the 
autograph  signature  of  Henry  VIII.  In- 
vestigations were  also  being  made  with  a 
view  to  finding  the  remains  of  the  old  chapel 
which  formerly  existed  in  the  castle,  signs  of 
which  have  been  seen.  Mr.  James  Round, 
the  owner  of  the  castle,  has  granted  permission 
for  the  search. 

Dr.  Ashby,  the  director  of  the  British  School 
of  Rome,  has  been  continuing  in  the  Builder 
his  series  of  articles  on  "The  Aqueducts  of 
Ancient  Rome."  The  sixth  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  our  contemporary  dated  February  15. 
These  articles  and  the  many  illustrations 
which  have  accompanied  them  represent  the 
fullest  and  latest  investigation  into,  and 
illustration  of,  the  remains  of  these  great 
Roman  engineering  structures,  the  traces  of 
which  are  in  many  places  fast  disappearing. 

•fr  fy  «$• 
The  first  open  meeting  of  the  British  School 
of  Rome  was  held  in  the  library  of  the  school 
on  January  30.  "The  first  paper,"  says  the 
Times  of  February  5,  "  was  read  by  the 
director  (Dr.  Thomas  Ashby),  upon  a  volume 
in  the  library  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Dyson  Perrins, 
containing  a  series  of  drawings  on  vellum 


of  Rome  as  it  was  about  the  year  1580,  with 
fragments  of  the  text  which  once  accom- 
panied them.  The  name  of  their  author  is 
unknown,  and  the  text,  which  appears  to 
have  been  originally  of  some  length,  is  not 
identical  with  that  of  any  of  the  works  on 
the  topography  of  Rome  which  are  otherwise 
known  ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
volume  was  prepared  for  some  private 
individual  who  was  interested  in  the  subject. 
Both  text  and  drawings  contain  new  particulars 
(though  some  of  the  latter  are  copied  from  en- 
gravings already  known),  and  are  thus  of 
considerable  interest  and  importance.  The 
second  paper,  by  the  assistant-director  (Mr. 
A.  H.  S.  Yeames),  dealt  with  the  large  sarco- 
phagus formerly  in  the  Ludovisi  collection, 
and  now  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme,  repre- 
senting a  battle  between  Romans  and 
barbarians.  The  head  of  the  Roman  leader 
is  obviously  a  portrait,  and  the  same  individual 
is  represented  in  a  bust  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum.  He  has  been  variously  identified, 
but  hitherto  without  adequate  reason.  The 
date  of  the  sarcophagus  and  of  the  bust 
must  be  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  a.u.,  and  Mr.  Yeames  proposes  to 
recognize  in  the  portrait  C.  FuriusTimesitheus, 
the  father-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Gordian  III., 
who  conducted  a  successful  campaign  in 
Mesopotamia  against  Persia.  Both  papers 
were  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  and  the 
meeting  was  well  attended  by  British  residents 
in  and  visitors  to  Rome,  and  by  Italian  and 
foreign  archaeologists." 

$?  $»  4» 
Some  interesting  discoveries  have  been  made 
in  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Marton, 
Lincolnshire,  a  remarkable  example  of  Saxon 
architecture.  The  tower  has  been  under- 
going restoration,  and  during  the  excavations 
lor  the  under-pinning  an  interesting  find  was 
made  of  a  paten  and  a  portion  of  the  stem  of 
a  chalice.  They  were  buried  in  an  old  grave 
close  against  the  south  wall,  and  about  4  feet 
below  the  ground,  among  human  remains. 
Unfor|^inately,  no  trace  of  the  bowl  or  upper 
portion  of  the  chalice  was  found.  The  paten 
is  nearly  perfect.  They  are  evidently  from 
the  grave  of  a  priest,  and  are  made  of  pewter, 
and  probably  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  head  portion  of  an  old  stone  coffin, 
hollowed  out  for  head  and  shoulders,  was 
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found  built  into  the  south-west  angle,  as  a 
quoin  stone  near  the  ground,  and  underneath 
it  another  stone,  about  4  inches  in  thickness, 
with  crosses  cut  on  the  front  and  back. 
During  the  excavations  inside  the  tower  the 
west  and  north  wall  of  the  nave  were  found  to 
be  constructed  of  herring-bone  work  similar 
to  the  walls  of  the  tower,  and  probably  of 
contemporary  date,  which  would  point  to  the 
nave  being  of  Saxon  workmanship.  The 
chancel  arch  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  early 
Norman  work  in  good  preservation.  A  small 
crucifix  carved  in  stone  in  the  centre  of  a 
cross  has  been  brought  to  light  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  chapel,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
aisle.  The  stone  has  been  used  to  block  up 
a  small  lancet  window  which  exists  in  the 
wall.  It  is  of  early  workmanship,  probably 
Saxon,  and  in  good  preservation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  head,  which  has  been 
defaced.  It  is  proposed  to  fix  it  in  the  east 
wall  of  the  sanctuary,  as  its  present  position 
is  hidden  from  view  behind  the  organ. 

4p       $?       4? 

At  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  collec- 
tion at  Trentham  Hall  last  year,  a  Greek 
statue  of  a  mourning  woman  was  sold,  after 
competition,  for  ^3,780.  The  statue  has 
now  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  nation, 
and  is  placed  as  the  principal  object  in  the 
centre  of  the  last  of  the  Greek  rooms.  "  We 
understand,"  says  the  Manchester  Guardian  of 
February  8,  which  gave  an  illustration  of  this 
beautiful  figure,  "  that  by  the  generosity  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  the  Museum  were  able 
to  acquire  it  at  a  considerably  less  sum  than 
that  mentioned.  The  history  of  the  piece  is 
somewhat  obscure.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  brought  to  Trentham  about  1807  by 
the  Duke's  grandfather.  It  stood  for  many 
years  in  the  garden,  and  under  the  influence 
of  Staffordshire  smoke  and  climbing  vegeta- 
tion became  gradually  blackened,  and  its 
appearance  altogether  was  very  different  from 
what  it  now  is.  In  the  process  of  cleaning 
an  inscription  was  discovered  on  the  ajinth, 
showing  that,  following  an  economical  cus- 
tom of  the  Romans,  it  had  been  used  as  a 
statue  of  a  Roman  lady.  The  figure  seems 
also  to  have  been  slightly  repaired,  the  left 
hand,  which  is  the  serious  blemish  of  the 
piece,  being  obviously  a  repair  of  that  time. 


The  custom  of  using  ancient  statues  to 
represent  Roman  ladies  is  one  against  which 
Cicero  thundered,  and  evidences  of  it  have 
been  found  in  several  Greek  statues.  Possibly 
the  adapters  in  this  case  were  not  whole- 
hearted in  their  act,  for  the  inscription  was 
cut  very  lightly.  The  inscription  on  the 
plinth  now  reads  : 

"  '  A  Statue  of  a  Mourning  Woman,  which 
probably  surmounted  a  tomb.  Attic  work  of 
the  4th  century  B.C.  (?)  At  a  later  period  the 
figure  seems  to  have  been  repaired  and  reused, 
and  the  name  of  a  Roman  lady,  P(ublia) 
Maxima,  daughter  of  Sextilius  Clemens  (?), 
engraved  on  the  surface  of  the  plinth.'  " 

$         $         $ 

An  extraordinary  story  comes  from  Worcester- 
shire. It  is  reported  that  to  raise  funds  for  a 
new  floor  for  their  church,  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens  of  Churchill,  near  Worcester, 
are  in  negotiation  with  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan 
to  sell  him  the  ancient  church  chalice.  Mr. 
Morgan  has  offered  a  considerable  sum  for  it, 
and  a  good  deal  of  local  sentiment  has 
naturally  been  aroused  against  the  proposal. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  is  being  urged 
not  to  grant  the  necessary  faculty.  Mr. 
Willis  Bund,  F.S.A.,  in  an  address  to  the 
Worcester  Archaeological  Society,  said  that 
the  chalice  was  to  be  added  to  a  collection  of 
English  and  foreign  chalices  and  a  pyx  which 
adorned  Mr.  Morgan's  table — an  array  which 
suggested  to  him  the  feast  of  Belshazzar. 
There  could  be  nothing  more  horrible  than 
to  allow  a  chalice  which  had  been  used  for 
over  300  years — a  vessel  from  which  the 
parishioners  had  received  the  cup  of  salva- 
tion— to  be  polluted  in  this  way.  The  sale 
of  the  communion  plate  was  not  the  fittest 
way  to  provide  for  the  church  restoration. 
There  ought  to  be  no  possibility  of  the 
faculty  being  granted.  The  vicar  and 
churchwardens  are  trustees,  and  have  no  right 
to  alienate  the  property  of  the  church. 
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Cbe  atrtep  of  &t.  egarp  of 
t&e  ^anDbill.0. 

By  J.   Tavenor-Perrv. 


HE  Dunes  that  stretch  in  a  line 
of  low  sandhills  along  the  coast  of 
North-West  Europe  from  Sangatte 
to  the  Skaw,  and  restrain  the 
waves  which  else  would  overwhelm,  as  they 
have  done  before,  the  Netherlands,  have 
of  late  years  assumed,  where  they  skirt  the 
shores  of  Flanders,  a  strength  and  immobility 
which  make  it  difficult  to  appreciate  their  in- 
security as  a  barrier  to  the  seas  during  the 
early  Middle  Ages.  The  little  fishing-hamlets 
which,  less  than  a  century  ago,  sheltered 
behind  these  shifting  mounds,  and  trembled 
at  every  rising  storm,  have  now  spread  them- 
selves into  great  and  fashionable  watering- 
places  ;  and  from  Heyst  and  Blankenberghe 
on  the  north  to  Nieuport-les-Bains  on  the 
south  there  is  an  almost  continuous  street 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  Digue. 

Until  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation 
of  the  country,  and  indeed  for  centuries 
afterwards,  no  attempt  was  made  to  strengthen 
or  to  regulate  this  natural  sea-wall,  which  was 
alternately  the  safeguard  and  the  terror  of 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  It  was  neither 
high  enough  nor  strong  enough  to  resist 
exceptional  storms,  so  that  sometimes  they 
broke  through  it  and  flooded  the  land 
behind,  and  at  other  times,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  wind,  the  mounds  them- 
selves gradually  advanced  over  the  country, 
overwhelming  it  in  deluges  of  sand,  and  con- 
verting it  into  the  likeness  of  a  desert.  In 
the  course  of  time  this  encroachment  of  sea 
and  sand  had  gradually  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  country.  Once  it  was  covered 
with  forests  of  beech  and  oak,  and  in  the 
beds  of  peat  which  now  lie  below  the  surface 
and  under  the  Dunes  themselves,  trunks  of 
great  trees  are  frequently  found  lying  all  in 
one  direction  as  they  were  blown  down  by 
the  gales  from  the  north-west.  But  these 
forests  must  have  disappeared  long  before 
historic  times,  for  over  the  peat  lies  a  bed  of 
clay,  or  brick-earth,  in  which,  from  time  to 
time,  remains  of  Roman  civilization  have 
been  discovered,  such  as  weapons,  urns,  and 


medals.  It  is  over  these  strata  that  the 
sandhills  have  slowly  progressed,  leaving  the 
land  behind  them  to  be  devoured  by  the 
ocean,  and  spreading  over  the  country  a  pall 
of  fine  sand,  under  which  all  vegetation 
perished. 

In  the  most  desolate  part  of  this  dreary 
country,  between  the  marshes  of  the  little 
River  Yser,  now  lost  in  the  network  of 
modern  canals  and  the  shifting  sands  of  the 
Dunes,  St.  Leger,  the  Bishop  of  Therouanne, 
built  a  convent  for  monks  of  the  Benedictine 
Order  in  the  year  11 07.  Flanders  was  then 
just  emerging  from  the  ruinous  condition  to 
which  it  had  been  brought  by  the  continued 
ravages  of  the  northern  pirates  followed  by 
the  internecine  disputes  of  its  own  lords, 
and  was  entering  upon  the  period  of  peace 
and  prosperity  which  commenced  in  1093 
with  the  accession  of  Robert  II.,  King  of 
Jerusalem,  and  continued  for  a  century  under 
its  crusading  counts  till  the  death  of  Philip 
of  Alsace  in  not.  This  first  establishment 
did  not  remain  for  long,  however,  under  the 
old  Benedictine  rules,  for  in  n  38,  by  the 
influence  of  St.  Bernard,  who  himself  visited 
it  several  times,  it  became  affiliated  to  the 
new  Order  of  Citeaux,  and  Robert  de 
Gruuthuus  was  appointed  its  first  Abbot. 
He  belonged  to  a  noble  Flemish  family  the 
name  of  which  is  closely  associated  with 
Bruges,  where  the  Gruuthuus  town-house 
still  stands,  a  building  of  great  importance 
and  beauty,  and  additionally  interesting  to 
Englishmen  as  having  been  for  a  time  the 
residence  of  Edward  IV.  This  Robert  early 
came  under  the  notice  of  St.  Bernard,  and 
in  1 131,  together  with  a  number  of  noble 
Flemish  companions,  he  entered  the  convent 
of  Clairvaux,  of  which  the  Saint  was  then 
Abbot ;  and  he  only  left  it  to  take  the  rule  of 
the  refounded  Abbey  of  the  Dunes.  Here 
he  ruled  for  fifteen  years,  when  he  was  raised 
to  the  abbacy  of  Clairvaux  on  the  death  of 
St.  Bernard  in  1153,  and  there  he  died  in 
1 1 57.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  rule  of  the 
Flemish  house  by  a  Cistercian  monk,  one 
Alberon,  who  was  nephew  to  Thierry  of 
Alsace  ;  but  his  health  was  too  feeble  to 
endure  the  rigours  of  the  climate  of  this 
storm-swept  waste,  and  he  resigned  his 
position  and  returned  once  more  to  Clair- 
vaux.     His    successor,    Idesbald    van    der 
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Gracht,  was  a  man  of  mark,  who  played 
some  important  parts  in  the  history  of  his 
country.  He  was  born  in  the  year  noo 
of  a  noble  Flemish  family,  and  entered  the 
Church  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  being 
ordained  by  Jean  de  Warneton,  Bishop  of 
Therouanne,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
Thierry  of  Alsace  almoner  to  the  Court  of 
Flanders,  and  later  served  as  co-regent  during 
the  absence  of  the  Count  in  the  Holy  Land 
at  the  Crusades.  On  the  return  of  Thierry 
he  resumed  his  interrupted  clerical  life,  and 
for  a  time  held  a  canonry  in  St.  Walburg  at 
Veuren  ;  but,  falling  under  the  influence  of 
St.  Bernard,  he  took  monastic  vows,  and 
entered  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Sand- 
hills at  the  age  of  forty-two  years.  In  the 
quiet  of  the  cloister  he  was  for  some  time 
engaged  in  the  education  of  Thierry's  son, 
who  later,  as  Philip  of  Alsace,  became  Count 
of  Flanders ;  and  being  appointed  Abbot  in 
1 155,  ruled  the  convent  until  his  death  in 
1167. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  this  first 
foundation  there  is  no  more  to  say,  and  there 
seem  to  be  no  traces  of  the  building  left,  as 
in  the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  it 
was  overwhelmed  with  floods  and  gradually 
covered  up  by  the  ever-encroaching  sand ;  and 
it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the  site  and 
erect  an  entirely  new  monastery  in  a  different 
position.  Although  the  sandhills  were  not 
wholly  abandoned,  the  spot  selected  was  one 
of  greater  security  and  nearer  to  the  ancient 
fortified  town  of  Veuren  or  Furnes.  The 
works  were  commenced  by  Abbot  Peter,  and 
were  so  far  advanced  in  1237  that  the 
remains  of  Idesbald  were  then  transferred 
from  the  old  abbey  to  the  new ;  but  the 
scheme  for  the  new  building  appears  to  have 
been  so  vast  and  so  costly  that  fifty  years 
and  the  rule  of  seven  abbots  passed  away 
before  it  was  considered  complete.  We  are 
fortunately  in  possession  of  a  plan  of  the 
reconstructed  abbey  buildings,  or  at  least  a 
bird's-eye  view,  as  it  is  more  poetically  termed, 
by  the  celebrated  Peter  Pourbus,  showing 
them  as  they  existed  in  his  time.  The  painter 
was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  this  realistic  kind 
of  map-making,  as  is  shown  by  his  celebrated 
survey  of  the  Franc  de  Bruges,  decorated 
with  armorial  bearings,  which  is  preserved, 
together  with  this  view  of  the  abbey,  in  the 


Hotel  de  Ville.  That  it  is  no  fancy  sketch  is 
shown  by  the  close  adherence  it  presents  to 
the  well-known  type  of  the  Cistercian  abbeys, 
as  well  as  by  the  legend  which,  in  a  frame 
surmounted  by  shields  of  arms,  gives  definite 
and  valuable  information  as  to  the  use  of  the 
different  buildings. 

The  abbey  stood  in  a  large  square  area 
enclosed  by  walls  in  the  centre  of  which 
were  placed  the  church  and  conventual 
buildings,  surrounded  by  gardens  and 
orchards,  among  which  were  scattered  various 
accessory  offices,  including  two  windmills  to 
grind  the  abbey  corn.  It  was  approached 
by  a  road  from  the  south,  which  skirted  the 
west  side  of  the  area  to  the  abbey  gate, 
standing  nearly  opposite  the  western  end  of 
the  church.  This  church,  according  to  the 
legend  on  the  picture,  and  as  described  by 
other  writers,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
finest  in  Flanders,  and  to  be  compared  in  its 
dimensions  only  with  the  cathedral  churches 
of  Northern  Europe.  In  plan  it  exactly 
accorded  with  its  prototype  of  Clairvaux, 
though  in  size  it  far  surpassed  it.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  short  apsidal  choir,  a  long  nave 
with  aisles,  transepts  also  with  aisles,  and, 
apparently,  a  porch  or  narthex  at  the  west 
end.  Its  dimensions  over  all  were  447  feet, 
and  the  height  of  the  nave  was  104  feet ;  but 
perhaps  these  dimensions  will  be  only 
appreciated  by  comparison  with  other 
churches.  Clairvaux,  the  mother  church, 
seems  only  to  have  been  330  feet  long, 
while  Fountains,  the  largest  Cistercian 
church  in  England,  was  only  385  feet ;  and 
though  Salisbury  Cathedral  has  about  the 
same  extent  on  plan,  it  is  exceeded  in  height 
by  the  Flemish  abbey.  The  external  treat- 
ment of  this  great  building  was  simple  in  the 
extreme ;  there  were  no  pinnacles  surmount- 
ing the  flying  buttresses,  and  there  was  no  tall 
tower  or  spire  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
long  roof.  In  this  respect  the  Cistercian 
rule  was  strictly  observed.  By  the  general 
Chapter  of  11 34  bell-towers  were  expressly 
forbidden,  and  only  wooden  bell-turrets  of  a 
moderate  height  permitted ;  accordingly,  here 
only  a  modest  fleche  was  set  up  on  the 
crossing  to  carry  the  one  bell. 

Another  view  believed  to  represent  the 
abbey  differs  in  one  particular  essentially 
from   the  view  painted  by  Pourbus.     This 
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occurs  on  an  engraved  plate  of  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Abbot  Campmans  of  the  date 
of  the  removal  of  the  foundation  to  Bruges. 
In  the  background  is  a  view  of  the  sandhills, 
and  it  shows  on  the  one  side  some  indefinite 
ruins,  and  on  the  other  a  group  of  buildings 
with  a  lofty  tower  and  spire.  It  has  been 
generally  assumed  that  these  represent 
respectively  the  ruined  Church  of  St.  Leger 
and  the  later  buildings  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  If  this  were  correct,  then  it  would 
show  that  the  later  builders  had  departed 
from  the  strict  Cistercian  rule  in  erecting  a 
tower  j  but  it  seems  to  be  more  likely  that 
the  ruins  are  intended  for  the  abbey  which 
the  *  monks  were  leaving,  and  the  other 
buildings  represent  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Veuren  with  its  lofty  belfry,  which  is  standing 
to  this  day. 

The  conventual  buildings  were  all  placed 
to  the  south  of  the  church  and  arranged 
round  the  great  cloister,  as  at  Clairvaux. 
The  building  on  the  western  side,  which 
was  250  feet  long,  extending  southwards 
from  the  church,  is  described  as  the  grange, 
which  may  perhaps  have  been  the  use  to 
which  it  was  devoted  at  the  time  the  picture 
was  made  ;  and  a  similarly  placed  building  is 
also  described  as  such  by  Viollet-le-Duc  in 
his  restored  plan  of  the  older  abbey ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  considerable  doubt  if  so 
very  important  a  building  was  originally 
intended  to  serve  so  mean  a  purpose. 
Mr.  Edmund  Sharp,  a  great  authority  on  the 
architecture  of  the  Cistercians,  was  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  this  was  intended  as  the 
lodging  for  the  lay  brothers,  of  which  we 
know  as  many  as  two  hundred  at  least  were 
regularly  employed  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  ih  this  abbey,  and  he 
names  it  the  domus  conversorum,  since 
the  servants,  artizans  and  agricultural 
labourers  employed  by  the  monks  were 
known  as  the  conversi.  Possibly  the  under- 
croft may  have  been,  in  part,  used  as  a 
granary  or  for  storage  purposes,  and  thus 
acquired  the  name  given  to  it  on  the  legend. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  cloister  was  a 
similar  range  of  buildings,  two  stories  in 
height  and  150  feet  long,  called  on  the 
description  the  library,  which,  taking  a  part 
for  the  whole,  may  be  so  far  correct.  It 
contained    principally   on    the    ground-floor 
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the  chapter-house  and  the  monks'  day-room 
at  the  southern  end,  over  which  was  the 
dormitory  with  the  library  over  the  chapter- 
house. On  the  south  side  of  the  cloister, 
and  running  north  and  south,  was  the 
refectory,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
considerable  building,  and  in  the  cloister 
immediately  opposite  its  entrance  was  the 
lavatory,  arranged  in  a  building  projecting 
from  the  cloister  arcade,  as  at  Clairvaux. 
Eastward  of  the  chapter-house  was  a  smaller 
cloister  surrounded  by  other  buildings,  and 
with  the  scriptorium  to  the  north.  To  the 
south  of  the  conventual  buildings  and  at 
some  little  distance  from  them  was  a  range 
one  story  high,  which  is  that  probably  de- 
scribed as  the  atelier  de  tissage,  220  feet 
long.  No  doubt  the  monks  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  flax  and  the  manufacture  of 
linen  cloths,  for  which  the  district  was  famous 
even  in  those  days  ;  and  with  so  large  a  factory 
we  can  understand  how  they  employed  so 
many  "hands,"  and  why  their  domus  con- 
versorum  was  so  extensive.  The  various 
other  large  buildings  scattered  about  the 
enclosure  are  not  so  easily  identified,  but 
they  can  be  assigned  to  the  abbots'  lodging, 
the  guest-house,  the  infirmary,  and  other 
accommodation,  and  they  seem  all  to  have 
been  on  an  equally  vast  scale  with  the  church 
itself. 

How  a  building  so  extensive  and  so  sub- 
stantial can  have  utterly  disappeared  is  very 
remarkable.  In  England,  where  the  des- 
truction of  the  monastic  buildings  was  in- 
tentional, and  carried  out  in  a  systematic 
manner,  and  where  there  was  the  further 
inducement  to  demolition  in  the  value  of  the 
stones  for  building  purposes,  no  such  com- 
plete effacement  of  a  great  abbey  ever  took 
place.  The  abbey  was  attacked  early  in  the 
troubles  which  arose  when  the  Duchess 
Margaret  of  Parma  attempted,  by  the  com- 
mand of  her  brother  Philip,  to  enforce  the 
edicts  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  insurrection,  which  was  led  by  the 
confederated  Flemish  nobles,  derisively 
termed  the  "  Gueux,"  was  rather  to  defend 
their  freedom  from  Spanish  tyranny  than 
from  any  religious  motives ;  but  it  called  into 
existence  large  bands  of  armed  marauders, 
who  cared  for  neither  cause  nor  sect,  and 
who  roamed  the  country,  engaged  in  barefaced 
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robbery  and  wanton  destruction.  So  fierce 
and  so  systematic  were  their  onslaughts  that 
great  churches  such  as  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and 
Tournai  were  wrecked  in  a  few  hours ;  and 
it  was  to  such  enemies  as  these  that  the 
great  abbey  fell  a  victim.  So  complete  was 
the  demolishment  that  when  the  robbers 
had  disappeared  the  monks  who  had  fled  do 
not  seem  to  have  attempted  even  a  temporary 
repair  of  the  buildings,  and,  their  watchful 
care  relaxed,  the  sand  once  more  advanced 
across  the  deserted  land,  and  soon  all  that 
remained  was  buried  beneath  a  desert  waste. 

The  monks  who  had  escaped  from  the 
destruction  retired  for  a  time  to  Bruges ;  but 
in  1610  they  returned  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  old  abbey,  and  attempted  to  adapt  a 
large  farm  called  "  Ten  Bogaerde,"  close  to 
the  walls  of  Veuren,  to  their  requirements. 
But  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  success- 
ful, or  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
made  it  advisable  that  they  should  dwell 
within  the  walls  of  a  city;  and  finally,  in 
1627,  the  Abbot  Campmans  removed  to 
Bruges.  Here  a  simple  building,  still  stand- 
ing, and  known  as  the  "Seminary,"  had  been 
erected  for  their  use,  to  which  they  gave 
their  ancient  name  of  the  Abbey  of  the 
Dunes;  and  between  the  years  1775  and 
1778  they  built  a  great  church,  in  the  un- 
happy taste  of  that  period,  which  they  vainly 
thought  rivalled  the  one  they  had  left  buried 
in  the  sandhills.  But  their  rest  even  here 
was  but  short-lived  ;  at  the  French  Revolu- 
tion they  were  again  scattered,  and  for  a 
second  time  their  venerable  establishment 
went  down,  never  again  to  be  revived,  before 
the  turbulence  of  an  angry  people. 

But  there  is  one  memorial  of  the  earliest 
days  of  the  abbey  still  surviving,  in  the 
chasse  which  contains  the  remains  of  the 
third  Abbot,  Idesbald  van  der  Gracht,  which 
the  monks  religiously  preserved  in  all  their 
wanderings  ;  and  the  story  of  its  migrations 
reads  like  a  fresh  version  of  the  legend  of 
our  own  St.  Cuthbert.  Wesbald  was  first 
buried  in  his  own  abbey ;  but  when  that 
was  deserted  his  remains  were  removed  by 
the  Abbot  Nicolas  de  Bailleul  to  the  new 
buildings,  and  placed  in  a  little  chapel  which 
had  been  erected  for  their  reception.  Here 
he  rested  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  destroyed 
abbey  until  1624,  when  Abbot  Campmans, 


searching  among  them  for  the  chasse,  found 
it  intact  beneath  a  pool  of  stagnant  water 
which  had  spread  over  the  site,  and  he 
removed  it  to  the  temporary  Abbey  of  Ten 
Bogaerde,  whence,  in  1627,  it  was  carried  by 
the  monks  to  Bruges.  When  they  were 
finally  scattered  at  the  Revolution,  it  was 
carefully  hidden  by  pious  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood  until,  more  favourable  times 
returning,  it  was  finally  deposited  in  the 
existing  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Potterie. 

Such  is  all  we  know  of  the  Abbaye  des 
Dunes.  Beneath  a  desert  of  sand  and  rough 
vegetation  no  doubt  much  of  the  ancient 
building  still  remains,  and  if  one  of  those 
ardent  diggers,  such  as  those  who  have  laid 
bare  the  foundations  of  many  a  hidden 
building  in  this  country,  would  devote  his 
attentions  to  this  spot,  he  might  disinter  and 
disclose  the  remains  of  what  was  once 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  establishments 
of  the  great  Cistercian  Order. 

The  following  books  may  be  mentioned 
as  among  those  consulted  for  this  article  : 
Histoire  de  ?  Architecture  en  Belgique,  par 
A.  G.  R.  Schayes  ;  Belgium,  by  W.  H. 
James  Weale  ;  Histoire  de  la  Ville  de  Damme, 
par  L.  Macquet  ;  Le  Bienheureux  Idesbald 
van  der  Gracht,  produced  by  the  Society  of 
St.  Augustine  of  Bruges  ;  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for 
187 1,  containing  a  paper  by  Edmund  Sharp 
on  the  architecture  of  the  Cistercians;  and 
Diet,  de  P Architecture,  par  Viollet-le-Duc. 


Curious  IRenai00ance  Cattnngs 
from  an  ©ID  i£)ouse  in  Derbp. 

By  George  Bailey. 


HE  house  in  which  these  carvings 
are  is  of  historical  interest,  as  having 
been  occupied  by  some  of  the  suite 
of  Charles  Edward  Stuart  during 
the  two  nights  of  their  visit  to  the  town. 
Lady  Ogilvie  and  others  stayed  there;  and 
at  the  next  house  were  Lord  Elcho  and 
others,  as  is  related  by  Hutton,  who  quotes 
from   the   interesting   letter    of    Mr.    Hugh 
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Bateman,  who  writes  :  "  At  dusk  the  Prince 
arrived  on  foot  with  his  guards.  He  was 
tall,  straight,  slender,  handsome,  dressed  in  a 
green  bonnet  laced  with  gold,  a  white  bob- 
wig,  the  fashion  of  the  day,  a  highland  plaid, 
and  a  broadsword."  There  used  to  be  a 
small  portion  of  this  plaid  at  Ashbourne 
Hall  in  Mr.  Franks'  time,  as  well  as  one  or 
two  of  the  officers'  names,  in  chalk,  on  the 
doors  of  the  rooms  where  they  slept. 

The  family  of  Franceys,  who  at  that  time 


the  heiress,  Jane,  daughter  of  William 
Frauncys,  was  married  to  Thomas  Burdett, 
of  Bramcote,  Warwickshire  —  created  a 
baronet,  February  25,  1618.  Thus  it  passed 
to  the  Burdetts.  Sir  Thomas  took  down  the 
ancient  manor-house  of  the  Frauncys,  which 
was  a  long,  rambling,  half-timber  structure, 
and  erected  the  present  stone  house  in  1755, 
and  it  is  still  the  Staffordshire  seat  of  that 
family. 

Nearly  all   the   houses  in   Derby  market- 


owned  the  house,  was  an  old  one  in  the 
county.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  they  had  a  manor-house 
at  the  village  of  Allestree,  about  two  miles 
from  Derby,  of  which  house  there  is  now  no 
trace,  except  a  few  fine  elms  and  a  very  old 
mulberry-tree,  which  indicate  its  site. 

In  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
third  Edward  (1352),  Robert  Franceys  (or 
Fraunces  —  the  name  is  variously  spelt) 
purchased  Foremark  Manor  of  Elizabeth 
Verdon.     It  continued  in   the   family  until 


place  were  at  that  time  occupied  by  wealthy 
families ;  and  though  now  they  are  all  made 
into  business  premises,  in  several  of  them 
there  may  still  be  found  relics  of  their  former 
stateliness.  The  house  of  which  we  write, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Francys,  still 
retains  some  of  these  evidences.  A  large 
drawing  -  room  on  the  second  floor,  and 
some  other  rooms,  are  dadoed  with  oak — 
though,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  now  painted 
and  grained,  it  is  not  easy  to  think  so — the 
upper  panels  of  which  are  filled  with  carved 
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scrolls  and  other  devices,  while  below  them 
the  whole  is  filled  with  the  well-known 
"  linen  pattern." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  it 
all  came  from  ;   it  is  much  older  than  the 


apartments  in  which  it  is  found,  and  there 
are  some  indications  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character  about  it  which  are  puzzling.  It 
might  have  been  brought  there  when  the  old 
house  at  Foremark  was  taken  down,  it  may 


same  stone,  there  is  carved  the  crest  of 
Francis — on  the  trunk  of  a  vine-tree,  fructed, 
an  eagle  with  wings  elevated,  all  proper 
(Fig.  i).  On  a  hatchment  in  All  Saints' 
Church  the  full  achievement  appears — viz.  : 
Arg.,  a  chevron  between  three  eagles,  dis- 
played gu. ;  and  in  pretence,  Harpur  of 
Calke  :  Arg.,  a  lion  rampant,  within  a  bordure, 
ingrailed  sa.  ;  crest :  Or,  an  eagle  with  wings 
elevated,  standing  on  a  vine-trunk  fructed  ppr. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  monument  in  the 
church  to  supply  a  date ;  but  it  must  have 
been  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  the 
arms  in  pretence  are  those  of  the  Harpurs  of 
Calke  Abbey.  There  were  several  other 
arms  used  by  other  members  of  the  Francis 


FIG.    3. 


family  from  the  fourteenth  century  and 
onwards  ;  but  those  in  the  church  may  be 
taken  as  those  of  the  family  then  residing  in 
the  house  under  notice,  as  the  crest  here 
figured  proves. 
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FIG.   4. 


be  said ;  but  there  is  no  evidence,  and  it  is 
vain  to  speculate.  The  wood  is  there,  and 
nothing  definite  is  known  about  it. 

The  chimneypiece  in  this  room  is  of  blue 
marble,  decorated  with  festoons  of  flowers  in 
white  marble,  and  in  the  centre,  also  in  the 


The  sketches  of  some  of  the  carved  panels 
represented  here  indicate  that  the  originals 
were,  most  likely,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
They  are  coarsely  cut,  but  are  bold  and 
effective.  From  Figs.  3  and  4  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  scrolls  have  branches  and  fruits  of 
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the  pomegranate-tree  carved  on  them,  with 
or  without  heads  of  chimerical  animals  ;  other 
panels  have  grotesque  heads  on  medallions, 
with  spaces  filled  with  various  patterns  of 
knots,  similar  to  Fig.  5  ;  and  in  Fig.  2,  which 
is  taken  from  the  centre  of  one  of  the  panels, 
is  shown  a  heart,  upon  which  the  sacred 
monogram  is  carved,  crowned  with  a  rudely 
designed  mitre.  In  the  panel  this  device  is 
supported  by  angels,  and  there  are  other 
panels  with  scrolls,  upon  which  large  initials 
are  carved,  also  so  supported,  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  dado  may  have  originally 


never  having  been  intended  to  occupy  the 
places  in  which  they  now  are. 

In  a  future  issue  some  sketches  of  fancy 
heads  of  women  and  men  will  appear,  taken 
from  an  old  door  from  an  old  castle  in 
Norfolk — a  door  that  was  certainly  not  made 
for  the  castle,  which  is  Norman,  the  door 
being  Renaissance,  but  of  much  better 
work  than  those  figured  here ;  and  we  hope 
to  supplement  this  by  some  very  elegant 
examples  from  two  old  churches — in  one 
instance  from  carved  oak,  and  in  the  other 
from  a  fine  stone  capital. 


fig.  5. 


formed  part  of  some  ancient  church,  monas- 
tery, or,  perhaps,  private  chapel,  long  since 
demolished. 

Such  scattered  remnants  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  churches  and  country  houses, 
and  all  record  of  whence  they  originally 
came  is  quite  lost.  But  it  is  certain  that 
there  are  not  a  few  such  relics  of  the  times  of 
old  still  to  be  seen  in  many  churches  and 
old  houses  by  those  who  have  eyes  to  see. 
Much  was  heedlessly  destroyed  by  ignorant 
persons,  but  there  is  much  more  left  than 
people  in  general  are  aware  of,  those  relics 


a  pre^Eefotmation  15ook  of 
^Ecclesiastical  PreceDents. 

By  A.  Percival  Moore,  b.c.l. 


HE  history  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  of  this  country  has  yet  to  be 
written.  Reeves  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  saw  the  impossibility  of 
writing  a  history  of  English  law,  which  should 
profess  to  be  in  any  sense  complete,  without 
giving  a  fuller  account  of  these  courts  than 
his  predecessors.     As  Bishop  Stubbs  says: 
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"  The  clergy  had  in  the  spiritual  courts  a 
whole  system  of  judicature  parallel  to  the 
temporal  judicature,  but  more  inquisitorial, 
more  deeply  penetrating,  and  taking  cog- 
nizance of  every  act  and  every  relation  of 
men's  lives."  More  recently  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Maitland  has  given  to  the  world  the 
results  of  the  excursions  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  make  into  this  field  for  the  purpose 
of  the  history  which  he  wrote  in  co-operation 
with  Professor  Pollock. 

The  inspiring  influence  of  Maitland's  genius 
has  been  felt  in  this  as  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  legal  study.  He  has  drawn  a  sketch  in 
broad  outline  with  the  sure  touch  of  a  master, 
and  no  future  investigations  are  likely  to 
discredit  the  general  conclusions  at  which  he 
arrived  as  to  the  law  and  practice  of  the 
spiritual  courts,  and  the  true  relation  of 
the  legatine  and  archiepiscopal  constitutions 
of  the  English  Church  while  England  was 
still  a  province  of  the  Papal  realm,  to  the 
jus  commune  of  the  whole  Catholic  world. 
But  no  one  was  more  conscious  than  he 
was  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  materials  ready 
to  his  hand. 

Many  problems  must  await  solution  until 
the  necessary  documents  are  forthcoming. 
These  documents  may  have  perished,  or  they 
may  be  lying  in  a  library,  or  in  a  neglected 
corner  of  some  dusty  chamber  within  the 
precincts  of  a  cathedral.*  Progress  is  im- 
possible until  the  extant  records  of  ecclesias- 
tical courts  are  catalogued,  indices  published, 
and  all  archives  of  this  class  are  made  easily 
accessible  to  students.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  monuments  of  an  obsolete 
system  of  judicature  should  be  preserved  as 
the  year-books  have  been.f  The  official  in- 
come of  diocesan   registrars  is  small,  and  it 

*  According  to  Sims'  Manual  for  the  Genealogist 
and  Antiquary,  published  in  1856,  the  earliest 
judicial  proceedings  preserved  in  any  Consistory 
Court  are  of  the  year  1450  in  the  Courts  of  York 
and  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  but  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  incomplete  returns  which  have  been 
made.  The  writer  recently  inquired  at  a  diocesan 
registry  whether  any  documents  in  pre- Reformation 
suits  were  preserved  there,  and  was  informed  that  no 
such  documents  were  believed  to  exist,  but  was  sub- 
sequently taken  to  a  chamber  in  the  cathedral,  where 
he  discovered  a  bound  volume  of  responsa  personalia 
and  depositions  of  witnesses  of  the  year  1512. 

t  What  the  condition  of  the  public  records  was  in 
1836  may  be  seen  from  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 


would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to 
undertake  the  labour  of  making  indices  of 
the  documents  in  their  custody,  even  if  they 
were  capable  of  doing  so,  or  to  incur  the 
expense  of  securing  them  in  fireproof 
depositories,  and  of  making  them  accessible 
to  students. 

The  late  Bishop  Creighton's  Bill,  which 
passed  the  House  of  Lords  in  1900,  for 
enabling  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to 
make  proper  provision  out  of  their  common 
fund  for  the  housing,  care,  and  custody  of 
diocesan  records,  undoubtedly  indicated  the 
best  method  of  dealing  with  the  matter. 
Meanwhile  the  case  of  Lincoln,  where  the 
contents  of  the  diocesan  registry  are  being 
thoroughly  examined  and  arranged,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  repaired  by  an  experienced 
local  antiquary,  and  the  expenses  defrayed 
by  subscription,  shows  what  can  be  done  to 
repair  past  neglect  by  voluntary  effort.  No 
doubt  the  value  of  the  Bishops'  registers, 
which  contain  a  record  of  diocesan  business 
of  many  kinds,  is  now  sufficiently  recognized, 
and  a  useful  work  is  being  done  by  the 
Canterbury  and  York  Society  in  publishing 
them.  But  the  books  which  contain  entries 
of  what  was  done  at  each  session  of  the 
courts  in  causes  of  correction  and  causes  of 
instance,  and  the  documents  relating  to 
suits— namely,  libels,  personal  answers  of 
defendants,  interrogatories,  depositions  of 
witnesses  and  definitive  sentences — are  in- 
dispensable to  any  investigation  into  law  and 
procedure,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they 
have  often  been  treated  much  as  solicitors 
are  accustomed  to  treat  eighteenth-century 
title-deeds  to  land. 

Apart  from  their  value  to  the  jurist,  these 
documents  contain  much  information  in- 
teresting to  the  economist,  the  genealogist, 
and  the  county  historian. 

There  is  another  class  of  book  frequently 
to  be  found  in  diocesan  registries,  which  is 
almost  entirely  neglected  by  antiquaries. 
These  books  contain  precedents  and  informa- 
tion likely  to  be  of  use  to  advocates,  proctors, 

mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Record 
Commission  ;  and  yet  the  Sovereign  and  Parliament 
had  often  shown  interest  in  the  proper  care  of  the 
records.  Few  Bishops  have  resembled  Creighton, 
and  there  has  been  no  industrious  antiquary  except 
Newcourt  among  diocesan  registrars. 
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and  notaries  public.  Such  books  differ  very 
much  in  value,  but  they  are  all  alike  in  this, 
that  the  scribe  compiled  his  collection  by 
making  copies  of  extant  examples  (though 
occasionally  the  names  of  persons  and  places 
are  only  indicated  by  capital  letters)  instead 
of  exercising  his  ingenuity  in  drawing  forms 
suitable  to  particular  sets  of  circumstances. 
Sometimes  such  a  book  may  be  concerned 
merely  with  diocesan  business,  and  the 
examples  may  be  taken  from  a  single  diocese, 
while  the  see  was  occupied  by  a  single 
Bishop ;  or,  again,  it  may  relate  to  matters 
of  administration,  and  not  to  the  conduct  of 
suits  in  the  spiritual  courts.  Such  books 
deserve  to  be  perused  and  furnished  with 
an  index;  but  as  their  contents,  or  most  of 
them,  can  be  seen  in  a  Bishop's  register,  a 
book  of  this  particular  kind  has  little  value, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  comprises  copies  of 
documents  the  originals  of  which  are  no 
longer  in  existence.  But  in  some  books 
which  fall  within  this  category  there  are  to 
be  found  documents,  relating  to  suits  in  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  and  Court  of  Chivalry, 
in  which  the  same  advocates  and  proctors 
practised  as  in  the  spiritual  courts,  and 
these  may  be  important,  because  in  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  the  continuous  series 
of  records'  does  not  begin  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  records  of  the  Court 
of  Chivalry  are  remarkably  scanty. 

There  are  also  books  of  this  class  the 
contents  of  which  cover  a  still  wider  field, 
and  of  one  of  such  books  it  is  intended 
to  give  a  brief  account  in  this  paper.  There 
are  some  documents  in  it  of  the  class  of  real 
compositions — e.g.,  awards  in  disputes  as  to 
tithes  between  religious  houses,  such  as  are 
to  be  found  in  Madox  Formulare  Anglicanum, 
and  many  pleadings  in  suits,  such  as,  within 
a  limited  range,  are  contained  in  Oughton's 
Or  do  Judiciorum,  a  Latin  text- book  for 
practitioners,  compiled  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Many  folios  are  filled  with  the 
depositions  of  witnesses  in  such  suits.  It 
contains  also  a  collection  of  statutes  and 
ordinances  regulating  the  relation  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  spiritual  courts  to  the  Crown, 
and  of  the  Crown  to  the  Pope,  in  matters 
of  taxation  and  jurisdiction — in  short,  such  a 
collection  of  records  as  appears  in  Gibson's 
Codex    Juris     Ecclesiastici     Anglicani,     or 


Jeremy  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History.  But 
it  contains  also  disquisitions  on  points  of  law 
— e.g.,  a  treatise  on  the  conduct  of  proceed- 
ings in  a  cause  of  instance  from  the  citation 
of  the  defendant  to  definitive  sentence ;  a 
statement  of  the  forty-three  causes  which 
invalidate  an  election ;  a  discussion  of  the 
validity  of  a  sentence  of  divorce  pronounced 
in  a  matrimonial  suit  by  a  rural  Dean  exercis- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  an  Archdeacon  by 
ancient  custom  j*  and  advice  on  the  method 
of  procedure  when  it  was  necessary  to 
sequester  the  fruits  of  appropriated  benefices 
on  account  of  the  neglect  of  religious  houses 
to  keep  the  chancels  and  buildings  in  a  state 
of  repair. 

The  great  mass  of  the  documents  belong 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
hceretica pravitas  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
is  to  be  seen  in  Archbishop  Arundel's 
Commissio  ad  inquirendum  contra  hczreticos. 
There  is  a  long  account  of  the  abjuration  of 
his  heresy  by  John  Pourvey,  a  Lollard,  in 
the  Consistory  Court  of  the  Lincoln  Diocese, 
and  a  list  of  doctrines  compiled  out  of  the 
books  of  the  Lollards,  in  addition  to  the 
seven  articles  abjured  at  St.  Paul's  Cross. 
But  it  contains  also  documents  which  belong 
rather  to  the  history  of  Christendom  than  to 
the  history  of  England.  There  is  a  letter 
from  the  Grand  Master  of  St.  John  at 
Rhodes  to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  desiring  to 
make  it  known  in  Italy  that  he  had  received 
letters  from  his  spies,  "  qui  pro  salute  nostra? 
fidei  habitant  in  partibus  Babylonise  ";  that  in 
the  then  current  year — 1380 — on  January  25, 
"  una  vilissima  mulier  "  had  given  birth  to  a 
boy  who  had  "  formam  terribilem  et  lucentes 
oculos,"  and  spoke  at  the  age  of  two  months, 
and  announced  himself  to  be  "Dei  filius." 

*  John  Ellefeld,  Rural  Dean  of  Southwark,  Win- 
chester Diocese,  exercising  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  "  ex  consuetudine 
laudabili  et  legitime  prescripta,"  gave  sentence  in 
1403,  pronouncing  the  marriage  of  Johanna  Cateway 
and  Thomas  Yonge  null  and  void,  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  being  set  out  at  full  length.  At  the 
request  of  the  parties,  the  whole  process  was  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  an  instrument  by  a  notary  public. 
There  follows  an  argument  pro  nullitate  processus 
with  references  to  Innocent  de  fide  instriimentorum, 
etc.  In  another  part  of  the  book  there  is  an  equally 
learned  argument  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the 
proceedings. 
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He  knew  "omnes  scientias  mundi."  At  his 
birth  there  were  terrible  portents.  "  Virtutes 
Caelestes  fecerunt  diversas  mutationes.' 
There  was  a  great  fire  in  the  air,  and  terrible 
serpents  flying.  One  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains opened  and  exhibited  a  column  half  red 
and  half  white,  and  the  following  words 
inscribed  upon  it :  "  Nunc  venit  hora  meae 
nativitatis  et  mundi  recessus  et  destructions. " 
The  spies  reported  that  the  boy  had  done 
many  miracles — "soloverbo  mortuos  suscitat 
infirmos  sanat  et  csecos  illuminat."  By  a 
word  he  caused  his  enemies  to  fall  down 
dead,  and  he  declared  himself  able  "  scripturas 
antiquas  declarare."  A  venerable  Franciscan 
believed  in  him  because  of  a  terrible  voice 
heard  for  the  distance  of  200  miles  two  hours 
before  his  birth — "Sitis  omnes  parati  ad 
recipiendum  dilectum  filium  nostrum  et  beati 
qui  verbum  suum  sequuntur."  The  spies 
believed  him  to  be  antichrist,  "  qui  ex- 
pectatur  in  fine  mundi."  The  Master  had 
called  together  his  chapter,  and  it  had  been 
decided  to  send  some  of  the  knights  to 
Babylonia  to  see  the  boy  and  the  letters 
on  the  column,  and  to  bring  back  a  report. 

Another  document  is  a  letter  from  Wladis- 
laus,  King  of  Poland,  describing  himself  as 
"  Rex  Polonorum  Lithuania  princeps  sum- 
mus  et  heres  Russiae,"  to  the  Teutonic  Order, 
written  on  November  18,  1402,  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  certain  "  crucifeii 
fratres  alemanni  "  who  had  invaded  his  terri- 
tories, and  even  destroyed  the  churches  which 
he  had  built  in  his  zeal  for  the  Christian  faith 
which  he  had  adopted,  "  non  metu  concussus 
sed  almi  spiritus  gratia  illustratus."  He  asks 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  to  send 
"aliquos  fidedignos,  de  quibus  confiditis,  qui 
mores  conversationem  et  vitam  praedictorum 
neophytarum  "  (viz.,  in  Lithuania,  where  he 
describes  himself  as  "homines  utriusque 
sexus  ad  baptismum  trahens"),  "  institu- 
tionem  ecclesiarum  tam  cathedralium  quam 
parochialum  et  convocationem  presbyterorum 
conspicere,  et  ea  quae  vera  et  non  ficta  sunt 
vestrae  paternitati  enarrare  possint,"  and, 
meanwhile,  to  suspend  judgment. 

Eight  years  later  the  Teutonic  knights 
were  totally  defeated  in  battle  by  King 
Wladislaus,  who  in  1386,  when  Prince  of 
Lithuania  and  a  pagan,  had  married  Jadwiga, 
Queen  of  Poland,  embraced  Christianity,  and 


assumed   the   name    of   Wladislaus   on   his 
baptism. 

These  letters  can  only  have  been  inserted 
in  this  collection  because  they  contain 
interesting  news  from  distant  outposts  of 
Christendom. 

Many  folios  are  occupied  with  letters 
of  Urban  VI.,  the  Cardinals  who  elected  the 
antipope,  the  King  of  France,  and  the 
University  of  Paris.  Among  these  letters  are 
a  letter  from  the  Cardinals  declaring  that 
"libere  duximus  vota,"  electing  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bari  a  "  lampas  fulgens,"  with  many 
virtues,  and  that  he  had  been  enthroned  and 
taken  the  name  of  Urban  VI.,  "  coram  turba 
copiosa  fidelium  ";  an  encyclical  letter  from 
Urban  VI.;  another  to  the  King  of  England ; 
the  letter  from  the  Cardinals  dated  August  9, 
1378,  declaring  that  the  election  was  made  in 
fear  of  death  ;  a  letter  from  the  King  of 
Naples  (Charles  of  Durazzo)  about  the  cruelty 
of  Urban  VI.  to  the  Cardinals,  describing 
him  as  behaving  "  non  ut  pastor  bonus  sed 
tanquam  leo  rugiens'';  a  letter  from  Pope 
Boniface  to  the  King  of  France  in  the  third 
year  of  his  Pontificate,  from  Rome,  urging 
that  his  election  was  canonical,  and  pleading 
the  necessity  of  ending  the  schism  to  secure 
the  unity  of  the  Church ;  another  from 
Perugia  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  Pontificate, 
filled  with  abuse  of  "Robert  of  Gehenna";  a 
letter  of  the  University  of  Paris  to  the  anti- 
pope  Clement,  pointing  out  the  possible 
remedies  "  nephandissimae  pestis  schismaticae. 
Prima  via  est  cessionis  aut  renunciationis 
plenariae  secunda  est  concilii  particularis  vel 
compromissi  tertia  est  concilii  generalis "; 
another  to  the  Cardinals  at  Avignon  to  assist 
in  ending  the  schism ;  and  a  long  letter 
(probably  the  best  known  of  the  series), 
occupying  eleven  folios,  written  in  1394  to 
the  King  of  France,  described  as  "  datum  in 
nostra  generali  congregatione  apud  sanctum 
Bernardum  ut  moris  est  in  ordine  celebrata 
unanimi  facultatum  singularum  et  nationum 
consensu  viii.  Id  Junii  vigilia  videlicet  pente- 
costes  quo  die  spiritus  sanctus  discipulorum 
mentibus  in  unum  congregatorum  illapsus  "; 
a  letter  from  the  King  of  Aragon  to  the 
Cardinals  at  Avignon ;  a  letter  of  the  Emperor 
Wenceslaus  to  Pope  Boniface,  explaining  that 
Stephen,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  had  informed  him 
that  Charles,  King  of  France,  had  notified 
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the  death  of  the  antipope,  and  his  wish  that 
the  anticardinals  should  not  elect  a  Pope, 
but  meet  emissaries  of  Pope  Boniface,  and 
asking  Boniface  to  send  two  of  his  Cardinals 
"  viri  doctissimi"  with  full  powers,  and  that  he 
(the  Emperor)  will  convoke  clergy  and  "  prin- 
cipes  "  with  the  view  of  ending  the  schism ; 
a  reply  of  Boniface  declining  to  send  Cardinals 
to  a  place  of  meeting,  alleging  suspicion  of 
the  King  of  France,  and  promising  to  send 
"  oratores  "  to  explain  his  intentions  and  con- 
cert measures,  etc. 

Although  the  University  of  Oxford,  unlike 
the  orthodox  University  of  Paris,  made  no 
sign,   there  is  ample  proof  in  this  volume 
of  the  activity  of  English  canonists  in  devising 
measures  to  heal  the  schism.     In  particular 
there    is    a    document    entitled  :     Via    ad 
cedandum  schisma  Papatus,  which   appears 
to  be  a  reply  of  some  learned  Doctor  to  an 
English   Bishop.     It  begins  :   "  Reverende 
pater  presuppositis  quae  de  jure  vera  sunt — 
viz.,    quod   concilium    generale   debet   esse 
judex  in  facto  et  quod  Bonifacius  quamvis 
spoliatus    certa    parte    Papatus    habet    jus 
convocandi  concilium  et  eidem  praesidendi " 
recommends  an  embassy  from  the  King  of 
England  to  the  King  of  France,  who  is  to  com- 
bat "ostensis  libris  "  the  contentions  on  the 
part  of  the  antipope  "  quae  prima  facie  forcia 
esse  videntur  in  jure,  et  missus  requirat  ex 
parte   Dei  et  ecclesiae,   quod   assentiat  ad 
concilium      generale      convocandum      per 
dominum  Bonifacium  in  quo  praesideat  et  si 
Rex  Franciae  velit  consentire  ut  tenetur  tunc 
habetur   magna   prosperitas    in    negotio   et 
significetur  hoc  domino  nostro  Regi  Angliae 
et  petatur  per  eos  quod  citet  adversarium 
suum     et     anticardinales     et     clerum     ad- 
haerentem  eis  ad  certum  diem  et  locum  .  .  . 
tunc    si    veniat   adversarius   procedatur  ad 
sententiam  inclusive   et   fiat   finis ;  si   vero 
Rex  Franciae  nolit  consentire  ad  concilium 
generale     tunc     requiratur     per     dominum 
Bonifacium  solemniter  ad  hoc  ex  parte  Dei 
et  ecclesiae  et  similiter  requiratur  per  Impera- 
torem   et   omnes  principes  Catholicos  .  .  . 
si  noluerint  ipse  et  etiam  antipapa  et  ejus 
cardinales   adquiescere   invocetur    per    am- 
basciatores  super  eo  ccelum  et  terra  ut  fecit 
Moyses  ante  mortem  super  populo  Israel." 
In  the  event  of  continued  refusal,  the  general 
Council  ought  "  procedere  in  contumacia  in 
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ipso  negotio  usque  ad  finalem  decisionem." 
Boniface  must  preside,  because  he  is  "non 
spoliatus  in  majore  parte  papatus  et  occupat 
sedem  principalem."     The  writer  then  deals 
with  the  possible  refusal  of  Boniface  to  con- 
voke  a    General  Council,  and   notices   the 
contention  that  "frequenter  in  casu  schismatis 
Imperatores  alio  auctoritatem  dederunt  con- 
vocandi concilium  generale,"  and  that  in  such 
Councils  "  multa  statuta  bona  facta  fuerunt 
et  remanent   et   hodie  tenentur  per   appro- 
bationem  licet  effectum  de  jure  non  debebant 
habere  ante  approbationem   et   circa   istam 
materiam    notanda    est    historia    Simmachi 
Papae  qui  fuit  spoliatus  per  Laurentium  certa 
parte  papatus  deinde  convocato  concilio  per 
Theodoricum    Imperatorem   cui   Imperatori 
fuit  dictum  per  totum  concilium  quod  sibi 
non  licuit  convocare  concilium  sed  Simmacho 
Papae   et  quod  non  convenire  debebat  ad 
suum   mandatum    sed    sponte   pro   utilitate 
ecclesiae  cui  tunc  concilio  praesidebat  idem 
Simmachus  et  in  ipso  concilio  fuit  restitutus 
non  per  imperatorem  vel  principes  seculares 
sed    determinatione     concilii    in    quo    fuit 
de  facto  restitutus.  .  .  ." 

"  Item  notanda  est  historia  de  papa 
Cornelio  et  quodam  Novatiano  qui  intrusit 
se  super  Cornelium  et  tenuit  certam  partem 
papatus  et  creavit  episcopos  et  alia  fecit 
prout  his  temporibus  fecit  antipapa  quem  turn 
Novatianum  quidam  princeps  Romanorum 
rediens  cum  triumpho  de  Africa  expulit  et 
compressit  et  cessavit  Schisma  Utinam  autem 
sic  facerent  principes  moderni  qui  ad  hoc 
de  jure  tenentur." 

The  writer  concludes  that  in  a  case  which 
does  not  concern  "  reformatio  ecclesiae,"  but 
"jus  personale  ut  in  casu  schismatis  prae- 
sentis,"  or  "  scandalum  generale  per  Papam," 
"  si  requisitus  nolit  consentire  concilio  tunc 
omnes  Christiani  praelati  maxime  de  con- 
sensu Imperatoris  et  principum  Catholicorum 
possunt  ad  sufficiens  et  effectuale  concilium 
generale  procedere  in  quo  casu  concilium 
potest  esse  acephalum  et  aliter  non."  The 
Archdeacon  and  other  authorities  are  quoted. 
There  is  also  a  letter,  described  as  "  litera 
dirigenda  Imperatori  pro  practica  unionis," 
drafted  by  Richard  Yonge,  "  doctor  utriusque 
juris,"  for  the  King's  approval,  but  whether 
sent  or  not  does  not  appear,  and  a  similar 
letter  to  the  Pope. 
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Two  documents  especially  seem  to  deserve 
the  attention  of  a  student  of  the  history  of  the 
Great  Schism  in  the  Papacy — viz. :  (i)  What 
purports  to  be  the  "  primus  articulus  "  of  a 
treatise  entitled  Defletu  Ecclesice?  which  gives 
an  account  of  events  immediately  succeeding 
the  death  of  Gregory  XI.,  the  meeting  of  the 
Conclave,  the  election  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Bari  (Urban  VI.),  and  a  discussion  of  the 
canonical  validity  of  his  election.  (2)  A 
letterf  described  as  "litera  cardinalium  qui 
conspirabant  contra  Papam  " — viz.,  the  six 
captive  Cardinals,  all  of  whom,  except  Bishop 
Adam,  of  London,  were  put  to  death  by 
Urban  VI.,  either  in  Genoa  or  on  the  way 
thither  from  Nocera.  According  to  the 
account  of  Theodoric  a.  Niem,  as  summarized 
by  Milman  and  Creighton,  the  Cardinals  per- 
sisted in  their  denial  of  any  plot  against  the 
Pope,  both  in  the  public  consistory  and  after- 
wards under  torture,  when  they  were  thrust 
back  into  their  dungeon.  This  letter  which 
contains  the  confession  of  the  Cardinals  pur- 
ports to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  Archbishop 
John  of  Corfu,  the  senior  in  rank  of  the 
captive  Cardinals  (C.  S.  Sabina).  The  letter 
states  that  they  publicly  confessed  in  the 
consistory  that  they  had  conspired  with  the 
Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  Charles  of  Durazzo, 
and  others  against  the  Pope  ;  that  the  Bishop 
of  Rieti  and  others  had  produced  in  their 
presence  articles  charging  him  with  "haeretica 
pravitas  ";  and  that  they  had  pronounced  that 
the  Pope  was  worthy  of  imprisonment,  and 
that  the. election  of  a  new  Pope  ought  to  take 
place,  and  meanwhile  the  affairs  of  the  Papal 
Curia  ought  to  be  administered  by  the 
College  of  Cardinals.  They  express  great 
contrition,  and  declare  themselves  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  Cardinals  ("  cardinales  si  sic 
dici  debemus  qui  culpa  nostra  reddimus  nos 
indignos").  Gobelinus  of  Benevento  (quoted 
by  Milman),  who  was  a  contemporary,  speaks 

*  This  treatise  seems  never  to  have  been  printed, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  exists  in  manu- 
script. It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  treatise 
De  planctu  Erclesia,  written  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, but  several  years  before  the  election  of  Urban  VI. 

t  No  doubt  it  is  very  possible  that  the  original 
document  was  a  forgery.  Though  Urban  VI.,  as 
Selden  says,  was  Pope  in  England  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  antipope  Clement  was  not  without  sup- 
porters, and  the  adherents  of  Pope  Urban  may  have 
been  anxious  to  find  some  justification  or  excuse  for 
his  treatment  of  the  captive  Cardinals. 


of  the  existence  of  a  plot    "  prout   postea 
quibusdam  officialibus  Papae  revelatum  est 
unde  ad  me  notitia  hujus  facti  devenit  quia 
de  familia  Camerse  Apostolicae  tunc  extiti." 
(To  be  continued.) 


"  striking  a  iBargam," 

By  Gerald  P.  Gordon,  M.A. 


MONG  the  various  bypaths  of  legal 
research,  that  which  follows  the 
early  history  of  contract  and  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  con- 
clusion of  a  bargain  is  not  the  least  interest- 
ing. What  may  be  styled  the  folklore  of  the 
subject  is  extensive,  and  may  be  traced  in 
many  popular  proverbs  and  sayings.  When 
we  remember  the  large  part  which  the  fair  or 
market  played  in  the  communal  life  of  early 
times,  and  still  continues  to  play  in  Eastern 
countries,  it  is  not  surprising  that  bargains 
were  effected  as  a  rule  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
the  proof  or  record  of  the  open-air  transac- 
tions was  preserved  in  the  memory  of  eye 
and  ear  witnesses.  Thus,  the  mancipatio,  or 
solemn  sale  of  early  Roman  law,  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses,  while  the 
weighmaster  (libripens)  weighed  out  to  the 
seller  a  certain  amount  of  uncoined  copper 
as  purchase- money.  The  buyer,  holding  a 
bronze  ingot  in  his  hand,  takes  possession  of 
the  thing  purchased  as  his  property,  pro- 
nouncing the  words  :  "  This  man  I  claim  as 
belonging  to  me  by  right  quiritary,  and  be  he 
(or  he  is)  purchased  to  me  by  this  ingot  and 
this  scale  of  bronze."  The  things  capable  of 
alienation  in  this  manner  were  first,  probably, 
only  the  ordinary  booty  of  a  predatory  tribe — 
slaves  and  the  larger  kinds  of  cattle — but 
afterwards  included  real  property.  A  curious 
and  inconvenient  provision  was  that  the  pur- 
chaser could  only  buy  in  any  one  transaction 
as  many  articles  as  he  could  take  hold  of 
{nianu  capere)  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

In  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vendor 
was  wont  to  say,  "  I  have  given  thee  so  and 
so ;  it  is  thine,"  while  the  purchaser  remained 
passive,  and  the  former  owner  went  on  to 
stipulate  penalties  against  himself  and  his 
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descendants  if  they  questioned  the  validity  of  j 
the  transfer.  One  of  the  commonest  forms 
of  striking  a  bargain  in  India  and  the  East 
has  always  been  by  joining  hands  and  fingers, 
and  we  have  many  examples  of  its  use  in 
Western  Europe.  It  may,  perhaps,  have  had 
a  semi-religious  signification  in  later  times, 
when  the  underlying  idea  would  be,  "  As 
I  here  deliver  myself  to  you  by  my  right 
hand,  so  I  deliver  myself  to  the  wrath  of 
Fides,  or  of  Jupiter  acting  by  the  ministry  of 
Fides,  if  I  break  faith  in  this  thing."  Shake- 
speare makes  the  King  in  Henry  V.  say  to 
Katherine  :  "Give  me  your  answer;  i' faith 
do  :  and  so  clap  hands  and  a  bargain  :  how 
say  you,  lady?"  In  Dekker's  Northward 
Hoe  Greenshields  exclaims:  "Is't  a  bargain?" 
to  which  the  reply  comes :  "  And  hands 
clapt  upon  it."  Thomas  Adam,  the  seven- 
teenth-century divine,  in  his  Devil's  Banquet, 
says :  "  We  never  clap'd  them  the  hand  of 
covenant."  "Lay  down  now,  put  me  in  a 
surety  with  thee ;  who  is  he  that  will  strike 
hands  with  me  ?"  cries  Job  as  he  calls  upon 
God  himself  to  lay  down  the  caution-money. 
Each  party  in  a  suit  had  to  deposit  a  pledge 
or  surety ;  the  surety  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility by  striking  hands  with  the  person  whom 
he  represented.  "  My  son,"  says  the  Wise 
Man,  "  if  thou  be  surety  for  thy  friend,  if 
thou  hast  stricken  thy  hand  with  a  stranger" 
(Prov.  vi.  i).  The  musician  and  theologian 
Marbeck,  writing  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
notes :  "  As  ye  see  :  after  all  bargaines  there 
is  a  signe  thereof  made  eyther  clapping  of 
hands  or  giving  some  earnest."  The  Grimsby 
Charter  of  1259  provides  that  no  one  shall 
make  bargains  by  hand-clasp  for  herring 
or  other  fish,  or  for  corn,  except  buyers  of 
the  said  town.  And  hand-clasp  bargains 
were  to  hold  unless  the  merchandise  for 
which  hands  were  clasped  should  be  of  worse 
quality  than  was  agreed,  "and  of  this  a 
reasonable  estimate  shall  be  made  by  men 
worthy  of  credit."  In  mediaeval  times  free- 
dom of  commerce  was  hedged  in  by  many 
restrictions,  especially  with  regard  to  strangers, 
the  conditions  of  sale  or  purchase  being 
regulated  by  the  town  guilds.  An  interesting 
feature,  for  instance,  of  the  Dublin  Merchants 
Company  was  its  supervision  of  the  "common 
town  bargains."  These  were  cargoes  pur- 
chased by  certain  civic  officials  in  the  name 


Fof  the  town,  and  then  distributed  in  shares 
among  the  merchant  burgesses,  no  one  being 
allowed  to  buy  wares  landed  in  the  port 
unless  the  municipal  authorities  refused  to 
purchase  them. 

The  giving  of  something  to  bind  a  bargain 
is  a  custom  of  great  antiquity,  borrowed,  as 
so  many  others,  from  the  East.  At  Rome 
a  ring  was  generally  given  arrha  nomine 
or  by  way  of  "  earnest."  As  a  general  rule, 
it  was  evidence  of  the  completion  of  a  con- 
tract. In  Genesis  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of 
the  Greek  arrdbon  takes  the  form  of  the 
signet  bracelets  and  staff  given  by  Judah  to 
Tamar  as  a  pledge  that  he  would  send  her  a 
kid  from  the  flock.  We  meet  the  word  in 
the  New  Testament  as  the  "  earnest  of  the 
Spirit,"  the  "  earnest  of  the  inheritance,"  and 
so  forth.  The  aries,  or  earnest  penny,  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  our  own  records  and  in 
general  literature.  It  appears  to  have  been 
usually  given  on  hiring  a  servant.  About 
the  year  1260  it  was  decreed  at  Northampton 
"that  if  any  one  put  a  penny  on  any 
merchandise  before  the  seller  bee  agreed  to 
the  bargain  he  shall  forfeit  the  penny  to  the 
use  of  the  bailiffs."  In  the  Shuttleworth 
accounts,  printed  for  the  Chetham  Society, 
we  find  an  entry  for  September,  1590 :  "  40!. 
earnest  money  was  paid  unto  a  cook  to  serve 
at  Chester  at  the  next  Assizes,"  and  in 
February,  1592:  "To  John  Hay  upon 
earnest  to  serve  for  a  year  as  butler  and 
brewster  at  Smithhills  46."  A  few  years 
earlier  John  Horebyn  had  i2d.  "upon  the 
erlynges  of  a  bargain  for  ditching,"  and 
another  entry  tells  us  that  "3d.  was  given  of 
erles  unto  the  gardener  for  his  hiring  another 
year."  In  the  Church  accounts  of  Beddington 
for  the  year  1674  is  an  entry  of  is.,  which 
was  "given  the  smith  in  arles  for  the  bell." 

In  Scotland  the  term  has  lingered  on  to 
the  present  day.  We  read  in  Old  Mortality : 
"  Ye  gae  me  nae  arles  indeed,"  and  Burns 
exclaims  :  "  Your  proffer  o'  luve's  an  airle- 
penny."  We  may  compare  the  "  King's 
shilling "  given  to  a  recruit  on  enlisting. 
The  giving  of  earnest  is  treated  as  a  different 
thing  from  part  payment.  It  was  not  so 
much  a  partial  or  symbolic  payment  of  the 
price  as  a  distinct  payment  for  the  seller's 
forbearance  to  sell  or  deliver  a  thing  to  any- 
one  else.     Law   writers    of    the    thirteenth 
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century,  such  as  Bracton  and  the  author  of 
Fleta,  state  the  rule  that  the  defaulting  seller 
must  pay  double  the  earnest. 

Among  merchants  the  giving  of  earnest 
gradually  became  a  mere  form.  We  hear 
now  of  a  God's  penny,  or  argentum  Dei 
being  paid  to  some  religious  establish- 
ment. The  custom,  which  was  a  common 
one  throughout  Western  Europe,  gave  the 
solemnity  of  a  religious  sanction  to  the 
bargain.  Sometimes  the  money  was  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  tapers  for  the 
patron  saint  of  the  town,  or  in  works  of 
mercy.  St.  Trophimus  had  the  benefit  of  it 
at  Aries,  St.  Lawrence  at  Salon.  Edward  I. 
took  a  further  step  when  he  proclaimed,  in 
the  Carta  Mercatoria,  that  among  merchants 
the  God's  penny  binds  the  contract  of  sale  so 
that  neither  party  may  resile  from  it.  Later 
on  this  became  a  provision  of  the  common 
law  also.  Noye,  the  Attorney-General  to 
Charles  I.,  says  in  his  Maxims:  "If  the 
bargain  be  that  you  shall  give  me  ten  pounds 
for  my  horse,  and  you  do  give  me  one  penny 
in  earnest,  which  I  do  accept,  this  is  a  perfect 
bargain."  At  Berwick,  in  1249,  it  was 
ordered  that  "  If  any  one  buy  herring  or 
other  aforesaid  goods,  and  should  give  a 
God's  penny  or  other  silver  in  earnest,  he 
shall  pay  the  merchant  from  whom  he  bought 
the  said  goods  according  to  the  bargain 
made."  And  somewhat  earlier  it  was  decreed 
at  Preston :  "If  a  buyer  should  buy  any 
goods  in  large  or  small  quantities  and  give 
earnest,  and  he  who  agreed  to  sell  should  rue 
the  bargain,  he  shall  pay  double  asked.  But 
if  the  buyer  fingers  the  goods  he  must  either 
take  them  or  pay  the  seller  5s." 

At  Waterford,  about  1300,  the  law  ran 
that  "  whoever  gives  God's  silver  and  repents, 
be  he  who  he  may,  shall  pay  10s." 

At  Youghal,  again,  in  161 1,  God's  penny 
was  paid  into  court  for  the  right  to  buy 
wines  on  board  ship.  At  Waterford,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  God's 
penny  on  ship's  freights  was  given  to  Christ- 
church.  A  severe  penalty  was  exacted  at 
Cork  in  16 14  from  whoever  should  refuse  to 
make  good  his  bargain  after  delivering  his 
earnest.  Such  person  was  to  be  disfranchised 
of  his  councillorship  and  freedom  within  the 
city,  and  fined  ^"20.  A  mediaeval  plea 
entered  at  the  Court  of  the  Fair  of  St.  Ives, 


in  Huntingdonshire,  complains  that  eleven 
score  sheep-skins  had  not  been  delivered,  in 
respect  of  which  skins  a  God's  penny  by  way 
of  earnest  had  been  paid.  When  Pepys  was 
in  Delft  in  1660  he  observed  that  in  every 
house  of  entertainment  there  hung  in  every 
room  a  poor  man's  box,  and  desiring  to  know 
the  reason  thereof,  it  was  told  him  that  it 
was  their  custom  to  confirm  all  bargains  by 
putting  something  into  the  poor  people's 
box,  and  that  that  bound  the  bargain  as  fast 
as  anything.  Another  entry  in  the  Diary 
refers  to  a  similar  custom  in  France.  The 
phrase  "payment  on  the  nail"  has  been 
explained  in  various  ways.  Some  have 
thought  that  money  was  paid  on  an  actual 
nail  or  post,  in  proof  whereof  O'Keefe,  the 
dramatist,  can  be  quoted.  He  tells  us  that 
"  in  the  centre  of  Limerick  Exchange  is  a 
pillar  with  a  circular  plate  of  copper,  about 
3  feet  in  diameter,  called  the  '  nail,'  on  which 
the  earnest  of  all  Stock  Exchange  bargains 
has  to  be  paid." 

A  similar  custom  is  said  to  have  prevailed 
at  Bristol,  where  four  pillars,  called  "  nails," 
in  front  of  the  Exchange  served  for  the  above 
purpose.  Bargains  are  also  said  to  have 
been  settled  at  Liverpool  on  a  plate  of  copper, 
called  a  "  nail,"  standing  in  front  of  the 
Exchange.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  the  expression  is  merely  the  equivalent 
of  the  Latin  super  unguem  or  the  French 
stir  fongle — i.e.,  paid  down  into  a  man's 
hand.  Thus,  in  1291  at  Ipswich,  we  gather 
that,  according  to  merchant  or  fair  law,  it  was 
not  usual  for  traders  to  make  writings  or 
tallies  if  two  witnesses  present  could  prove 
that  the  agreement  was  to  pay  on  a  near  day 
on  freschement  sur  le  ungle.  An  early 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  phrase  occurs  in 
Nashe :  "  Tell  me  have  you  a  minde  to  aine 
thing  in  the  Doctor's  Booke?  Speake  the 
word  and  I  will  help  you  to  it  upon  the 
naile."  And  Fletcher  says,  in  the  Spanish 
Curate :  "  Pay  it  on  the  nail  to  fly  my  fury," 
while  Swift  speaks  of  paying  workmen  on  the 
nail.  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  certain 
places  were  formerly  prescribed  for  payments 
to  be  made — as,  for  instance,  as  regards 
London,  the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls  in  Chancery 
Lane. 

A  very  ancient  custom  still  prevalent  is 
lhat  of  "  wetting  the  bargain,"  in  which  the 
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parties  drink  together.  We  gather  from  the 
accounts  of  the  bailiff  of  Cuxham,  in  Oxford- 
shire, about  the  year  1330,  that  his  expenses 
incurred  on  a  journey  to  London  to  purchase 
certain  millstones  included  "the  luck  or 
bargain  penny  id.,  and  5  gallons  of  wine  for 
drinks  2s.  id.,"  so  that  the  bailiff  seems  not 
only  to  have  paid  the  luck  penny,  but  to  have 
provided  the  beverage,  during  the  consump- 
tion of  which  the  bargain  was  negotiated  and 
completed.  In  the  recent  novel,  The  House 
with  the  Green  Shutters,  we  read :  "  c'way 
into  the  Red  Lion,  then,  and  we'll  wet  the 
bargain  with  a  drink  to  make  it  hold  the 
tighter."  In  the  days  of  our  rivalry  with  the 
Dutch  many  peculiar  customs  were  attributed 
to  them,  with  or  without  sufficient  reason, 
among  these  being  the  habit  of  deep  pota- 
tions. Thus,  a  Dutch  or  wet  bargain  came  to 
mean  one  cemented  by  the  parties  drinking 
together.  Occasionally,  no  doubt,  the  term 
implied  a  hard  bargain  also  : 

In  matters  of  Commerce  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 
Is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much. 

Otway,  in  his  play,  Friendship  in  Fashion, 
says  :  "  I  hate  a  Dutch  Bargain  that's  made 
in  heat  of  wine."  The  slang  expression, 
"  Strike  me  luck  "  or  "  lucky,"  would  seem  to 
refer  to  the  luck  penny,  which  was  at  times 
given  as  earnest,  at  others  by  way  of  rebate 
on  the  price.  Thus,  in  the  Scornful  Lady  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  we  have  "Come 
strike  me  luck  with  earnest  and  draw  the 
writings.  There's  a  God's  penny  for  thee  ;" 
and  in  Butler's  Hudibras :  "  But  if  that's  all 
you  stand  upon,  here  strike  me  luck,  it  shall 
be  done."  In  an  old  Edinburgh  newspaper 
we  read  that  a  certain  drover  received  his 
payment  from  the  butcher's  wife,  and  not  only 
went  away  content,  but  returned  a  shilling  as 
luck  penny.  In  Ireland  it  was  a  custom  at 
fairs,  after  a  bargain  was  struck  on  the  sale  of 
cattle  or  farm-produce,  for  the  seller  to 
return  a  luck  penny,  which  was  usually  spent 
in  drink. 

In  conclusion,  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  custom  of  "licking  the  thumb  "  by  way 
of  solemn  pledge  or  promise,  which,  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  as  practised  by  the  Iberians, 
was  to  a  late  period  a  legalized  form  of 
undertaking  in  Scotland.  The  parties,  says 
Erskine,  used  to  lick  and  join  thumbs,  and 


decrees  are  yet  extant  sustaining  sales  upon 
"  summonse  of  thumb  licking."  "  There's 
my  thumb  I'll  ne'er  beguile  thee,"  writes 
Ramsay,  and  a  modern  Scotch  author  says  : 
"The  greed  was  in  his  face,  and  at  last 
he  stuck  my  thumb  on  the  bargain."  And 
another  writer,  in  1901,  makes  one  of  his 
characters  exclaim  :  "  Spit  on  yer  thoom  : 
we'll  chap  han's  on  it !" 


^igbtoags  anD  TBptoaps  in  l&ent* 

JR.  WALTER  JERROLD  has  per- 
formed a  difficult  task  with  no  small 
degree  of  success.  The  Kentish  high- 
ways— the  great  main  artery  through 
Canterbury  to  Dover  (the  ancient  Watling 
Street),  the  Maidstone  to  Margate  Road, 
Stone  Street,  and  others — are  so  crowded 
with  historical  and  literary  associations,  and 
the  byways  are  so  numerous,  and  lead  the 
wayfarer  through  so  many  varieties  of  beautiful 
scenery,  that  to  treat  at  all  adequately  of  them 
all  within  the  limits  of  a  topographical  book, 
which,  while  "it  may  answer  many  of  the 
requirements  of  a  guide-book,"  yet  "does 
not  pretend  to  supplant  such  a  useful 
companion,"  as  Mr.  Jerrold  says,  is  by  no 
means  easy.  The  wise  plan  has  been  followed 
of  treating  the  country  in  sections,  taking 
one  place  or  district  as  a  centre  and  dealing 
with  that  centre  and  the  country  surrounding 
it.  Thus,  to  name  a  few  only  of  the  chapters, 
we  get  sections  first  on  Canterbury  itself  and 
on  the  country  around  it,  then  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  Sandwich,  Deal,  Dover,  Folkestone 
and  Hythe,  and  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods, Romney  Marsh,  Tenterden  and  the 
many  other  "  dens,"  Cranbrook  and  the 
"  Hursts,"  Maidstone,  Tonbridge,  Penshurst, 
and  their  surroundings,  and  so  on  by  other 
districts  to  Cobham  and  Rochester,  Sitting- 
bourne,  Faversham  and  Sheppey,  and  to  the 
Kent   of  the  London  suburbs.     The  mere 

*  Highways  and  Byways  in  Kent.  By  Walter 
Jerrold.  With  illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson, 
and  map.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Limited, 
1907.  8vo.,  pp.  xx,  447.  Price  6s.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  publishers  for  the  loan  of  the  blocks  to 
illustrate  this  notice. 
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enumeration  of  these  names  recalls  and 
suggests  the  varied  beauty,  the  strength  of 
the  appeal  to  the  historic  imagination, 
experienced  by  every  wanderer  in  the 
pleasant  "  Garden  of  England." 

Mr.  Hugh  Thomson's  illustrations,  some 
160  in  number,  are  a  delight  to  the  eye. 
His     deft     pencil     suggests    with     singular 


gives  a  typical  example  of  Mr.  Thomson's 
village  pictures.  Chilham  lies  about  six 
miles  south-west  of  Canterbury,  on  the 
Ashford  road.  Its  timbered  houses,  pictur- 
esque village  "square,"  church  and  park 
entrance,  are  here  "  all  brought  into  one 
charming  coup  d'cei/."  The  Romans  had 
a  camp  here,  and  there  are  the  remains  of 


pmmp- 


THE   PANTILES,   TUNBRIDGE   WELLS. 


success  the  charm,  the  quiet  beauty  of 
Kentish  villages,  of  stretches  of  open  country, 
down  and  marshland.  Nor  is  he  less  success- 
ful in  drawings  of  buildings  and  architectural 
remains.  Prettiness — we  use  the  word  in  no 
depreciatory  sense — is  perhaps  the  most  out- 
standing characteristic  of  his  work ;  but  that 
his  drawings  by  no  means  lack  vigour  also  is 
well  exemplified  in  some  of  the  Folkestone 
sketches  and  elsewhere  through  the  volume. 
The  sketch  of  Chilham  reproduced  opposite 


an  old  Norman  castle,  successor  of  a  Roman 
building. 

The  second  illustration,  showing  the  re- 
stored barbican  which  spans  the  road  leading 
over  the  river  out  of  Sandwich,  takes  us  to 
one  of  the  most  quaintly  interesting  corners 
of  Kent.  The  development  of  golf-playing 
has  done  a  little  to  wake  the  old  town  from 
its  long  sleep ;  but  Sandwich  still  remains  an 
old-world  place,  slumbering  quietly,  with  the 
grass  growing  in   its  unfrequented,  winding 
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streets  of  ancient  houses.  Mr.  Jerrold  well 
describes  some  of  the  attractions  of  the  place 
— the  old  Tudor  and  earlier  houses,  and  bits 
of  old  building  work  which  crop  up  curiously 
here  and  there  in  more  modern  houses,  the 
ancient  woodwork  preserved  in  the  modern 
Guildhall — but  is  disappointingly  silent  on 
the  subject  of  the  fine  old  churches,  merely 
mentioning  "  the  curiously-topped  tower  of 
St.  Peter's  Church,"  which,  as  he  says,  helps 
to  give  the  place  the  look  of  a  foreign  city. 
Indeed,  this  is  our  one  cause  of  complaint 
against  Mr.  Jerrold — that  he  is  very  weak  in 
ecclesiology.    He  ignores  too  many  fine  old 


whole  is  so  pleasant  to  read,  and  the  draw- 
ings are  so  delightful,  that  grumbling  seems 
very  much  out  of  place.  Our  next  illustra- 
tion will  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  wealth  of 
literary  as  well  as  historic  association  that 
clings  to  so  many  places  in  Kent.  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  and  its  still  pleasant  Pantiles 
suggest  memories  of  many  famous  visitors, 
from  Pepys,  Anthony  Hamilton,  and  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  to  Defoe,  Mrs.  "  Blue 
Stocking"  Montagu,  Mrs.  Carter,  Edward 
Young,  Richard  Cumberland,  and  others  of  a 
still  later  day.  And  if  we  pass  to  fiction,  we 
have  but  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  Richardscn, 


QUINTAIN   ON    VILLAGE   GREEN,   OFFHAM. 


churches  altogether,  while  for  others  he  has 
but  a  casual  reference,  or  a  short  description 
of  the  most  general  kind.  However,  it  is  no 
doubt  difficult  in  a  volume  of  this  kind  to 
satisfy  every  taste.  Still,  we  are  puzzled  to 
know  why,  when  writing  of  the  church  at 
Heme,  and  of  its  onetime  vicar,  Nicholas 
Ridley,  bishop  and  martyr,  he  should  say  : 
"  and  here,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  it 
is  said,  he  caused  the  Te  Deian  to  be  sung." 
He  guards  himself,  it  is  true,  by  the  saving 
clause  "  it  is  said  ";  but  why  quote  such  an 
absurdly  untrue  statement  at  all  ? 

But  enough  of  grumbling.     The  book  as  a 


of  Thackeray  and  Meredith,  not  to  mention 
lesser  lights,  to  find  the  life  of  the  "  Wells," 
and  the  busy,  idle  crowd  of  the  Pantiles, 
vividly  described  and  depicted. 

Our  last  illustration  shows  that  well-known 
and  curious  antiquarian  survival,  the  quintain 
on  the  green  at  Offham,  a  small  village  about 
midway  between  Sevenoaks  and  Maidstone. 
This  quintain  has  been  maintained  for  genera- 
tions past  at  the  cost  of  the  estate  on  which 
it  stands.  The  tall  post  has  a  cross-piece 
pivoted  at  the  top,  and  having  the  broad  end 
pierced  with  holes.  At  the  other  end  hung 
a   bag   of   sand.      The  game   for   youthful 
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horsemen  in  Tudor  and  earlier  times  was  to 
tilt  at  the  broad  end — "  he  that  by  chance 
hit  it  not  at  all,  was  treated  with  loud  peals 
of  derision  ;  and  he  who  did  hit  it  made  the 
best  use  of  his  swiftness,  lest  he  should  have 
a  sound  blow  on  his  neck  from  the  bag  of 
sand,  which  instantly  swung  round  from  the 
other  end  of  the  quintain.  The  great  design 
of  this  sport  was  to  try  the  agility  of  the 
horse  and  man,  and  to  break  the  board, 
which  whoever  did,  he  was  accounted  chief 
of  the  day's  sport."  "  It  would  be  a 
healthier  exercise,"  Mr.  Jerrold  aptly 
remarks,  "  for  the  youth  of  to-day  than 
watching  other  youths  play  football." 

But  our  space  is  exhausted,  though  we 
should  like  to  have  referred  to  many  other 
places — such  as  Fordwich,  once  a  port  and 
"  limb  "  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  with  its  curious 
little  old  town-hall ;  Tenterden  and  the 
delightful  country  around  it ;  Goudhurst,  the 
village  set  on  a  hill  commanding  grand  views 
of  many  a  mile  of  smiling  country;  and  a 
score  of  other  towns  and  villages  abounding  in 
interest — historical,  literary,  or  scenic.  No 
pleasanter  holiday  could  be  imagined  than  to 
explore  thoroughly  some  portion  of  Kent 
with  Mr.  Jerrold  as  a  cheerful,  chatty  com- 
panion, and  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson  as  the 
recorder  and  reminder  of  innumerable  scenes 
of  picturesque  beauty. 

G.  L.  A. 
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Cbe  anti^cottfeS  ©inbreak  in 
tbe  afrffftteentf)  Centura 

By  J.  A.  Lovat-Fraser. 

]NE  of  the  most  extraordinary 
episodes  in  the  history  of  England 
during  the  eighteenth  century  was 
the  outburst  of  hatred  against  the 
Scots,  which  marked  the  early  years  of 
George  III.  The  Union  had  not  produced 
any  real  solidarity  of  feeling. 

Blest  revolution,  which  creates 
Divided  hearts,  united  states, 

said  Swift.     Lord  Haversham  compared  the 
combination    of  the  two   peoples  to  Nebu- 
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chadnezzar's  idol,  with  feet  of  clay  and  iron, 
which  would  never  incorporate.  Fifty  years 
after  the  Union,  old  enmities  still  smouldered, 
and  the  gap  that  divided  the  nations  was 
still  wide  and  deep.  Intercourse  between 
London  and  Edinburgh  was  so  slight  when 
George  III.  came  to  the  throne  in  1760, 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing  so  late  as  1818, 
relates  that  men  then  alive  remembered 
one  occasion  when  the  mail  from  London 
arrived  at  the  General  Post  Office  in  Scot- 
land with  only  one  letter.  The  Scots  had 
many  qualities  that  embittered  the  English. 
They  were  hated  for  their  political  views  and 
Jacobite  leanings.  The  memory  of  the 
Highland  invasion  under  Prince  Charles 
Edward  in  1745  long  lingered  amongst  the 
Londoners,  who  remembered  with  shame  the 
panic  which  it  had  produced  in  the  English 
capital.  Writers  like  Hume,  whose  brilliant 
history  was  an  elaborate  apology  for  the 
Stuarts,  increased  the  antipathy  of  the 
Whigs.  The  tenacity  of  the  Scots,  their 
perseverance,  their  faculty  for  success,  their 
imperviousness  to  rebuffs,  their  pedantry, 
their  accent,  all  combined  to  make  them 
disliked.  The  Cockneys  crowded  to  the 
theatre  to  see  the  Caledonian  held  up  to 
ridicule  in  the  characters  of  Sir  Archy 
MacSarcasm  in  Love  a  la  Mode,  and  Sir 
Pertinax  MacSycophant  in  The  Man  of  the 
World.  The  plays  in  which  they  appeared 
were  poor  and  worthless.  Horace  Walpole 
said  he  had  heard  there  was  little  merit  in 
The  Man  of  the  World,  except  the  resem- 
blance of  Sir  Pertinax  to  twenty  thousand 
Scotchmen.  But  the  caricatures  took  the 
popular  fancy,  and  crowded  the  playhouses 
with  delighted  spectators. 

With  the  accession  of  George  III.  the 
smouldering  enmity  against  the  Scots  was 
blown  into  a  white  heat.  The  young  King 
had,  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor, 
been  much  under  the  influence  of  John 
Stuart,  Earl  of  Bute,  a  Scottish  nobleman, 
who  was  his  Groom  of  the  Stole.  When  he 
took  into  his  hands  the  reins  of  power,  he 
made  it  clear  to  the  world  that  his  Scottish 
favourite  was  the  man  of  the  future.  The 
late  King  had  been  entirely  guided  by  the 
Whig  oligarchy.  George  III.  was  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  Whigs, 
and  to  be  the  real  and  not  the  nominal  ruler 
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of  the  country.  He  had  studied  Boling- 
broke's  Patriot  King,  and  proposed  to  put 
into  practice  the  teachings  set  forth  in  that 
remarkable  work.  He  relied  upon  Bute  to 
help  him  in  carrying  out  his  resolve.  William 
Pitt  the  elder  was  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
the  Whig  Cabinet,  and  George  was  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  him.  Pitt  was  immensely 
popular  among  the  English  people,  who 
greatly  admired  his  brilliant  management  of 
the  Seven  Years  War  and  his  victories  over 
the  French.  When  he  left  office  a  few 
months  after  the  King's  accession,  Bute  got 
credit  for  bringing  about  his  resignation,  and 
was  assailed  by  a  perfect  hurricane  of  abuse. 
When  Bute  himself  became  Prime  Minister 
in  1762  the  popular  enmity  and  resentment 
became  almost  insane  in  its  intensity. 

Bute  was  imbued  with  the  clannishness  of 
his  race,  and  made  full  use  of  his  power  to 
help  forward  his  countrymen.  Scottish  birth 
became  a  passport  to  success,  and  Scottish 
Jacobites  were  welcomed  at  St.  James's.  It 
was  noted  by  the  Opposition  papers  of  the 
day  that,  out  of  sixteen  names  on  one  list  of 
gazette  promotions,  there  were  eleven  Stuarts 
and  four  Mackenzies.  Even  such  an  im- 
portant duty  as  the  selection  of  a  wife  for 
the  King  was  given  to  a  Scottish  Jacobite. 
It  was  Colonel  David  Graeme,  of  Gorthy, 
who  had  been  implicated  in  the  Forty-Five, 
who  visited  the  Continental  Courts  with  the 
object  of  discovering  a  suitable  Queen  for 
Great  Britain.  David  Hume  congratulated 
Graeme  on  his  return  on  "  having  exchanged 
the  dangerous  employment  of  making  kings 
for  the  more  lucrative  province  of  making 
queens."  The  Scots  hung  together  in 
England,  and  assisted  each  other  in  mount- 
ing the  ladder  of  success.  George  III.  said 
he  had  never  known  one  Scotchman  speak 
ill  of  another,  unless  he  had  a  motive  for  it. 
Dr.  Johnson  once  remarked  to  Boswell  that 
no  Scotchman  in  London  published  a  book 
or  brought  out  a  play,  but  five  hundred  of 
his  countrymen  were  ready  to  applaud  him. 
When  the  English  saw  a  Scottish  Stuart  all- 
powerful  with  the  monarch,  and  the  race  of 
MacSarcasm  and  MacSycophant  omnipotent 
at  Court  and  helping  each  other  to  power 
and  place,  they  were  filled  with  fury.  Carica- 
tures were  published  representing  Bute  as 
scourging  Britannia  with  thistles,  and  pictur- 


ing the  high-roads  to  Scotland  as  crowded 
with  ragged  Scots.  Buckingham  Palace  was 
nicknamed  Holyrood,  because  of  the  number 
of  Scots  who  were  said  to  resort  to  it. 
Everything  associated  with  Scotland  was 
ridiculed  and  mocked ;  the  tartan  and  the 
kilt,  the  bagpipes  and  the  blue  bonnet,  the 
haggis  and  the  thistle.  Doggerel  rhymes 
about  the  Scots  were  repeated  with  gusto. 

Our  manners  now  we  all  will  change, 
Talk  Erse  and  get  the  Scottish  mange, 
Then  strut  with  Caledonian  pride, 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  fling  aside. 

The  Scots  were  denounced  as  leeches, 
sucking  the  blood  of  poor  Englishmen. 
John  Wilkes  said  that  a  Scotchman  had  no 
more  right  to  preferment  in  England  than 
a  Hanoverian  or  a  Hottentot.  The  old 
sarcasms  about  the  sale  of  King  Charles  I. 
"  for  a  groat "  were  revived  and  propagated, 
and  George  III.  was  warned  that  the  Scots 
would  betray  him  as  treacherously  as  they 
had  betrayed  his  predecessor.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  had  long  been  un- 
popular, partly  because  of  his  cruelty  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  became  the  hero  of 
the  mob.  His  severities  were  applauded, 
and  his  opposition  to  Bute  was  praised  and 
extolled.  Bute  himself,  who  was  nicknamed 
"the  Thane,"  was  ridiculed  in  the  most  in- 
sulting caricatures.  In  the  western  countries 
a  figure  of  Bute,  clad  in  Tartan  and  decorated 
with  the  blue  riband  of  the  garter,  was 
paraded  about,  leading  a  donkey,  distinguished 
by  the  insignia  of  royalty  and  intended  to  re- 
present the  King.  A  wicked  report  was  spread 
abroad  that  Bute  and  the  King's  mother 
were  united  by  an  immoral  connexion,  and 
the  most  offensive  skits  and  caricatures  on 
the  subject  were  eagerly  circulated.  The 
popular  emblems  of  the  Princess  Dowager 
and  Bute  were  a  petticoat  and  a  jack- boot,  a 
stupid  pun  on  Bute's  Christian  name  and 
title.  Those  articles  were  frequently  paraded 
about  the  streets,  followed  by  hooting  crowds, 
who  ended  by  burning  them  with  jeers  and 
derisive  shouts. 

The  ablest  of  the  assailants  of  Bute  and 
the  Scots  was  Charles  Churchill,  a  profligate 
clergyman  and  a  friend  of  the  still  more 
profligate  Wilkes.  Married  at  eighteen  years 
of  age  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  he 
took  orders  and  became  curate  and  lecturer 
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of  St  John's  Church,  Westminster.  The 
clerical  profession,  however,  was  uncongenial, 
and  he  abandoned  it  for  literature  and  vice. 
He  assisted  Wilkes  by  writing  for  the  North 
Briton,  and  soon  made  himself  famous  by 
his  poetic  attacks  upon  the  Scots.  He 
detested  all  Jacobites  and  supporters  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty.     He  hated 

Stuart's  tyrant  race, 
Or  bastard,  or  legitimate, 

aiming  in  these  lines  at  Bute,  who  was 
descended  from  an  illegitimate  son  of  King 
Robert  II.  of  Scotland.  He  regarded  Bute 
as  a  foreigner  who  brought  discontent  and 
misery  into  England.  He  denounced  the 
Scots  as  rebels  at  heart,  who, 

Howe'er  they  wear  the  mask  of  art, 
Still  love  a  Stuart  in  their  heart. 

The    Scots    had    always    been  a  curse  to 

England, 

A  fatal  race 
Whom  God  in  wrath  contrived  to  place, 
To  scourge  our  crimes,  and  gall  our  pride, 
A  constant  thorn  in  England's  side. 

He  drew  in  his  Prophecy  of  Famine  a  doleful 
picture  of  Scotland,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
absurdity,  is  remarkably  fine. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  no  tree  was  seen ; 
Earth,  clad  in  russet,  scorn'd  the  lively  green  ; 
The  plague  of  locusts  they  secure  defy, 
For  in  three  hours  a  grasshopper  must  die  ; 
No  living  thing,  whate'er  its  food,  feasts  there, 
But  the  chameleon,  who  can  feast  on  air. 
No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passage,  flew  ; 
No  bee  was  known  to  hum,  no  dove  to  coo  ; 
No  streams,  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber  clear, 
Were  seen  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble  here  ; 
Rebellion's  spring,  which  through  the  country  ran, 
Furnish'd,  with  bitter  draughts,  the  steady  clan. 

In  April,  1 763,  the  unpopular  Bute  resigned. 
With  his  retirement  the  fury  of  hatred  against 
the  Scots  was  somewhat  abated.  But  the 
effects  of  his  tenure  of  office  were  long  felt 
by  Scots  in  England.  It  was  many  years 
before  the  ill-feeling  against  Scotchmen  dis- 
appeared. Curiously  enough,  George  III. 
himself  turned  against  Bute,  and  is  said  by 
Lord  Brougham  to  have  betrayed  in  later  life 
"  a  very  marked  prejudice  "  against  Scotch-  • 
men  and  Scottish  politics.  "  I  doubt  all 
Scots,"  he  once  said  to  Lord  North.  David 
Hume,  philosopher  though  he  was,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  hostility  to  his  country- 


men. "  From  what  human  considerations," 
he  wrote  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  "  can  I  prefer 
living  in  England  than  in  foreign  countries  ? 
Can  you  seriously  talk  of  my  continuing  an 
Englishman  ?  Am  I,  or  are  you,  an  English- 
man ?  Do  they  not  treat  with  derision  our 
pretensions  to  that  name,  and  with  hatred 
our  just  pretensions  to  surpass  and  govern 
them?"  The  memoirs  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  are  rich  in  anecdotes 
at  the  expense  of  Scottish  characteristics  and 
peculiarities.  Many  an  unhappy  Scot  had 
his  pride  wounded  and  his  feelings  hurt  at 
London  dinner  tables,  when  the  wine  had 
loosened  the  tongues  of  the  diners.  Nothing 
delighted  Johnson  and  his  English  friends 
more  than  to  bait  poor  Boswell  about  the 
poverty  of  his  country.  "Pray,  Boswell," 
said  Wilkes  on  one  occasion,  "  how  much 
may  be  got  in  a  year  by  an  advocate  at  the 
Scotch  bar?"  "I  believe,  two  thousand 
pounds,"  replied  Boswell.  "  How  can  it  be 
possible  to  spend  that  money  in  Scotland  ?" 
asked  Wilkes.  "  Why,  sir,"  said  Johnson, 
joining  in  the  conversation,  "  the  money  may 
be  spent  in  England ;  but  there  is  a  harder 
question.  If  one  man  in  Scotland  gets 
possession  of  two  thousand  pounds,  what 
remains  for  all  the  rest  of  the  nation?" 
"You  know,"  added  Wilkes,  "in  the  last  war, 
the  immense  booty  which  Thurot  carried  off 
by  the  complete  plunder  of  seven  Scotch 
isles;  he  re-embarked  with  three  and  six- 
pence" 

It  is  difficult — perhaps  not  unnaturally — 
for  Scotchmen  to  regard  with  sympathy  the 
attacks  on  Bute.  "  The  great  cry  against 
Lord  Bute,"  said  Lord  Chesterfield,  "was  on 
account  of  his  being  a  Scotchman ;  the  only 
fault  which  he  could  not  possibly  correct." 
To  be  a  Scotchman  can  scarcely  be  a  fault 
in  Scottish  eyes !  Whatever  the  demerits  of 
the  Scottish  minister,  there  is  much  that  can 
be  placed  to  his  credit.  Boswell  said  that 
the  accession  of  George  III.  opened  a  new 
and  brighter  prospect  to  literary  men,  who 
had  been  honoured  with  no  mark  of  royal 
favour  in  the  preceding  reign.  To  this 
result  the  influence  of  Bute  undoubtedly 
contributed.  He  was  the  patron  of  many 
needy  artists  and  men  of  letters.  Home, 
the  author  of  Douglas,  and  Smollett,  the 
novelist,  and  Macpherson,  of  Ossian  fame, 
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enjoyed  his  bounty.  He  gave  a  pension  to 
Dr.  Johnson  and  to  Thomas  Sheridan.  He 
was  a  lover  of  science,  and  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  scientists.  He  is  even  found 
adding  to  the  collection  of  his  countryman, 
Dr.  William  Hunter,  the  famous  anatomist, 
by  sending  him  a  "singular  fish  from  the 
Cape — he  expects  it  to  have  some  affinity  to 
the  frog  fish."  There  may  even  be  some 
who  may  approve  of  Bute's  political  objects. 
For  over  half  a  century  the  reins  of  power 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  The 
chances  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  were  hopeless, 
and  the  old  divisions  of  Whig  and  Jacobite 
had  ceased  to  have  any  vital  meaning.  It 
was  extremely  detrimental  to  the  public 
service  that  able  and  loyal  politicians  should 
be  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, because  they  belonged,  very  often  on 
hereditary  grounds  only,  to  a  party  opposed 
to  the  Whig  connexion.  It  was  Bute's 
administration  which  broke  up  the  Whig 
monopoly  of  power,  and  made  it  possible 
for  Scotchmen  and  Tories  and  members  of 
Jacobite  families  to  share  in  the  government 
of  the  country.  He  is  interesting,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  because  he  was  the  first  in  the 
line  of  Scots  who  have  filled  the  post  of 
Prime  Minister — a  line  of  which  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  are  the 
latest  members. 


at  t&e  §>ign  of  tbe  flDtol. 

Abbot  Gasquet  has  been 
entrusted  by  the  Pope  with  the 
direction  and  supervision  of 
the  great  task  of  the  revision 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  is  giving 
up  his  life  to  the  work.  In  an 
interview  with  a  correspondent 
of  the  Standard  newspaper  in 
Rome,  the  Abbot,  after  re- 
ferring to  his  age  (sixty-two), 
and  saying  that  he  expected  to  do  little  more 
than  organize  the  work  and  arrange  it  in 
divisions,  so  that  perhaps  in  the  course  of 
the  next  three  years  the  revision  of  the 
Psalms  or  the  Pentateuch  might  be  brought 


to  completion,  went  on  to  make  some  in- 
teresting general  remarks. 

t£r*  t£r*  *£?* 

"  What  I  should  like  people  to  realize,"  he 
said,  "  is  the  immensity  of  the  task  that  we 
have  undertaken.  No  results  will  be  ob- 
tained in  a  hurry.  What  we  have  to  do  is 
to  gather  together  and  collate  all  the  known 
and  unknown  copies  of  St.  Jerome's  great 
translation  of  the  Sacred  Writings  up  to 
those  of  the  eleventh  century.  They  divide 
themselves  into  great  families,  each  with  its 
special  variations,  peculiarities,  and  mis- 
takes, that  resemble  each  other.  The  great 
1  Gallicana '  version  is  that  which  is  now 
universally  adopted  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  with  the  one  exception  of  St.  Peter's 
in  Rome,  where  the  canons  use  the  '  Romana ' 
version.  I  hope  eventually  to  make  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  the  known  versions,  but  for 
our  own  purpose  about  fifty  of  the  best  and 
most  correct  copies  will  be  used  for  guidance 
and  comparison.  Some  of  the  finest  copies 
are  of  Saxon  origin,  as,  for  example,  the 
Alcuin  copy,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Vallicelliana  Library  in  Rome,  and  the  Codex 
Amiatinus,  now  in  the  Laurentian  Library 
in  Florence,  which  has  a  most  interesting 
history.  It  was  one  of  three  copies  made  in 
the  great  monastery  of  Jarrow,  from  which 
St.  Bede  came,  and  the  Abbot  Ceolfrid  left 
the  monastery  with  one  of  the  copies,  which 
was  to  be  presented  to  the  Pope.  The 
Abbot  died  on  the  journey,  and  the  great 
codex  was  entirely  lost  sight  of.  St.  Bede 
had  quoted  certain  lines  from  the  dedication 
of  this  copy,  and  De  Rossi,  the  great  Roman 
Christian  archaeologist,  discovered  that  part 
of  the  dedication  of  the  Codex  Amiatinus 
had  been  erased,  and  under  the  writing  that 
was  superposed  he  was  able  to  decipher 
words  that  indisputably  proved  it  to  be  the 
long  lost  copy  from  Jarrow.  This  codex  is 
probably  the  best  and  nearest  to  St.  Jerome 
of  all  that  have  come  down  to  us." 

^*  t^*  t^* 

Mr.  Henry  Frowde  sends  me  six  more 
volumes  of  his  admirable  series  of  "  The 
World's  Classics."  These  are  Miss  Austen's 
masterpiece,  Emma,  with  an  introduction  by 
Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas ;  William  Cmvpers  Letters 
(5 1 1  pages),  selected  and  introduced  by  the 
same  pleasant  writer ;  two  volumes  (V.  and 
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VI.)  of  Burke's  Works,  of  about  400  pages 
each  ;  Vol.  II.  of  Browning's  Works,  contain- 
ing the  Dramatic  Lyrics  and  Romances,  Men 
and  Women,  and  Dramatis  Persona? ;  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Discourses,  with  his 
letters  to  the  Idler,  with  introduction  by 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson — six  nicely  produced 
volumes  of  good  literature  at  the  price  of 
one  shilling  per  volume.  I  can  only  say 
that  the  buyer  of  these  books  gets  astonish- 
ingly good  value. 

147*  v^  t&^* 

All  book-lovers  will  have  noted  with  sorrow 
the  death,  on  February  4,  of  Mrs.  John 
Rylands,  of  Manchester.  Her  husband,  who 
died  in  1888,  had  been  keenly  interested  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  Mrs.  Rylands, 
when  she  resolved  to  found  some  memorial 
of  him,  naturally  decided  at  first  to  form  a 
great  theological  library  and  institute,  which 
should  be  especially  remarkable  for  its  col- 
lection of  Bibles.  She  began  collecting 
books  to  this  end,  but  her  ideas  were  en- 
larged when  in  1892  Lord  Spencer's  famous 
Althorp  library  came  into  the  market.  She 
purchased  this  unrivalled  collection  for  a 
great  sum — about  ^250,000,  it  was  said — 
and  engaged  one  of  the  best  bibliographers 
in  England,  Mr.  E.  Gordon  Duff,  as  her 
librarian  in  1893  A  central  site  was  found 
in  Manchester,  and  on  it  Mr.  Basil  Champ- 
neys  erected  a  magnificent  Gothic  pile  for 
the  reception  of  the  books — a  library  the 
like  of  which  has  not  been  built  elsewhere  in 
modern  England.     It  was  opened  in  1900. 

O*  £r*  t&* 

Mrs.  Rylands  gave  the  library  a  large  endow- 
ment, but  continued  to  show  a  keen  personal 
interest  in  its  work,  and  supplemented  its 
income  by  lavish  gifts.  One,  for  example, 
was  the  extremely  valuable  collection  of 
Oriental  manuscripts  formed  by  the  Earl  of 
Crawford,  which  in  itself  represented  tens 
of  thousands  of  pounds.  The  whole  cost  of 
the  library  may  be  safely  estimated  at  not 
less  than  a  million  sterling.  Its  collections 
of  early  printed  books  and  of  Bibles  are  un- 
equalled save  in  the  British  Museum.  By 
her  will  Mrs.  Rylands  has  -left  the  library 
^200,000. 

t£T*  t&*  9&* 

The  second  part  of  the  new  bi-monthly  issue 
of  Book  Prices  Current  has  appeared  punctu- 


ally. It  covers  the  sales  from  November  6 
to  January  7.  The  third  part,  comprising  the 
sales  to  the  end  of  March,  will  appear  early 
in  April.  This  new  method  of  publication 
has  been  specially  arranged  for  the  con- 
venience of  collectors  and  booksellers,  to 
whom  it  should  prove  very  useful.  Part  II. 
contains  the  record  of  the  sale  of  Lord 
Howe's  remarkable  collection  of  early 
Shakespearean  quartos — 51  lots  realizing 
^5,335  5s.  6d.  ;  it  also  chronicles  the  sale 
of  a  considerable  Napoleonic  collection,  as 
well  as  of  many  early  printed  books,  early 
books  regarding  America,  and  the  usual 
miscellaneous  contents  of  literary  and 
scientific  libraries. 

t3^  «5*  e^* 

Major  H.  F.  Walters  writes  from  Loralai, 
Baluchistan,  to  say  that  he  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  information  regarding  the  notorious 
Mr.  Peter  Walter,  of  Bury  Hill  and  of 
Stalbridge  Park,  Dorset,  M.P.  for  Bridport 
temp.  George  I.,  and  for  Winchelsea  temp. 
George  II.,  who  died  at  Stalbridge,  aged  82, 
on  January  26,  174!-  "I  am  collecting." 
continues  Major  Walters,  "  as  much  informa- 
tion about  this  man's  life  and  antecedents  as 
I  can,  and  shall  be  glad  of  corresponding 
with  anyone  who  will  be  kind  enough  to 
exchange  notes  with  me  about  him ;  also 
about  his  contemporary,  John  Walter,  of 
Worcester  Park,  Maiden,  Surrey,  who  died 
there  April  14,  1745.  These  two  men  made 
use  of  the  same  armorial  bearings — Azure,  a 
fesse  dancettee,  or,  between  three  eagles 
displayed,  arg. 

*2F*  t£r*  t3^ 

The  January  issue  of  the  Journal,  of  the 
Gypsy  Lore  Society  is  accompanied  by  an 
intimation  that  the  Society  is  likely  to  take 
action  to  oppose  the  threatened  policy,  fore- 
shadowed by  several  of  the  European  States, 
of  expelling  the  gypsies  from  Europe.  The 
Journal  contains  articles  on  the  Servian 
Transcaucasian,  and  Oriental  gypsies ;  Welsh 
gypsy  folk-tales,  Shelta  sayings,  and  a  notice, 
with  portrait,  of  the  late  Dr.  Heinrich  von 
Wlislocki,  a  Polish  scholar  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  gypsies  and  their 
national  character.  I  note  with  pleasure 
the  steady  growth  in  the  membership  of  the 
Gypsy  Lore  Society,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  6,  Hope  Place,  Liverpool. 
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Some  interesting  announcements  in  the  anti- 
quarian book  world  may  be  noted.  The 
new  volumes  in  the  "New  Mediaeval  Library  " 
reprints  of  choice  mediaeval  romances,  issued 
by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus,  will  include 
The  Book  of  the  Divine  Consolation  of  Saint 
Angela  da  Foligno,  translated  from  the 
Italian  by  Mary  G.  Steegmaan  from  a  copy 
discovered  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Voynich  after 
long  search.  Two  other  books  in  the  series 
will  be  The  Babees  Book,  done  into  modern 
English  from  Dr.  Furnivall's  texts  by  Edith 
Rickert,  and  The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Fina, 
Virgin  of  Santo  Geminiano,  now  first  trans- 
lated from  the  manuscript  of  a  fourteenth- 
century  Dominican. 

l2r*  9&*  l2^* 

Messrs.  G.  G.  Harrap  and  Company,  of 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  announce  The 
Elizabethan  Shakespeare,  to  be  printed  from 
the  first  folio,  and  to  be  completed  in  forty 
volumes.  Each  play  will  be  edited,  with  in- 
troduction and  notes,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson. 
Messrs.  Methuen  promise  in  their  series  of 
"  The  Antiquary's  Books  "  a  volume  on  Folk- 
lore as  an  Historical  Science,  by  Mr.  G.  L. 
Gomme,  F.S.A.,  and  English  Costume,  by 
Mr.  George  Clinch ;  but  their  list  of  an- 
nouncements is  full  of  the  promise  of  good 
things,  especially  in  connexion  with  history. 

t£r*  *2r*  t£r* 

The  Torments  of  Protestant  Slaves  in  the 
French  King's  Galleys,  and  in  the  Dungeons 
of  Marseillles,  a.d.  1686-1707,  edited  by 
Professor  Edward  Arber,  forming  the  second 
volume  of  The  Christian  Library,  will  shortly 
be  issued  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock.  It  will  con- 
tain three  narratives  of  Huguenot  galley- 
slaves,  and  much  information  respecting  the 
Dragonnades  at  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  The  same  firm  announces  a 
brochure  by  the  Rev.  Astley  Cooper  on 
James  Anthony  Froude. 

t£T*  igr*  *£r* 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  Record  Society  for 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  "to  place  on  permanent 
record  the  many  manuscripts  at  present  in 
local  hands,  which  are  otherwise  in  danger 
of  being  lost."  Mr.  Percy  G."  Stone,  F.S.A., 
a  well-known  local  antiquary,  is  the  originator 
of  the  movement,  which  has  secured  influen- 
tial support. 


I  note  with  regret  the  death  on  January  24 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Grego,  an  antiquary  who 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  English 
caricaturists  of  the  past,  especially  Rowland- 
son,  Gilray,  and  Cruikshank.  "  He  collected 
masses  of  the  works  of  these  men,"  says  the 
Times,  "  organized  exhibitions  of  them,  some- 
times dispersed  them  at  sales,  and  then,  true 
to  the  collector's  passion,  began  again.  His 
services  were  in  demand  when  there  were 
collections  to  be  formed  and  displayed,  such 
as  that  held  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  in  1875  ; 
and  his  help  was  often  asked  by  auctioneers 
and  booksellers  when  catalogues  had  to  be 
made  or  corrected.  He  wrote  books  also ; 
sometimes  original  volumes,  and  sometimes 
new  editions  of  works  once  celebrated, 
such  as  Captain  Gronow's  Reminiscences,  and 
other  books  dealing  with  the  London  of  a 
century  ago.  Unfortunately,  though  Mr. 
Grego's  knowledge  of  his  strictly  limited 
subject  was  undoubtedly  great,  he  was  not 
a  scholar,  and  therefore  his  books  never 
made  the  mark  that  they  would  have  made 
if  his  specialized  acquaintance  with  facts  and 
details,  with  '  states '  and  editions,  had  been 
based  upon  a  wider  general  culture.  None 
the  less,  Mr.  Grego  will  be  much  missed  by 
many  acquaintances,  and  at  Christie's  and 
Sotheby's  one  of  the  most  familiar  figures 
will  henceforth  be  absent." 

t&*  t&*  *2** 

Messrs.  Charles  Higham  and  Son,  of  27A, 
Farringdon  Street,  E.C.,  have  been  appointed 
European  agents  for  two  American  periodi- 
cals well  known  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic — viz.,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  now  in  its 
sixty-fifth  volume,  having  first  appeared  in 
1844 ;  and  Records  of  the  Past,  first  issued  in 
1902,  and  now  in  in  its  seventh  volume. 

t^"  t&*  t&* 

The  April  number  of  The  Library  will  con- 
tain a  translation  of  the  twenty  pleasant  pages 
of  Souvenirs  de  feunesse,  which  precede 
M.  Delisle's  Recherches  sur  la  Librairie  de 
Charles  V. ;  an  important  article  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Greg  on  the  early  quartos  of  Shake- 
speare and  his  contemporaries ;  and  an 
article  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  on  "Some 
Books  and  their  Associations." 
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[We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  ourreaders 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.] 

SALE. 

Messrs.  Hodgson  included  in  their  sale  last  week 
the  library  of  the  late  Captain  J.  St.  John  Frederick 
and  other  properties,  the  following  being  the  chief 
prices  realized  :  Imitations  of  Drawings  by  Holbein, 
published  by  Chamberlaine,  original  edition,  ^31  ; 
Pyne's  Royal  Residences,  large  paper,  3  vols.,  £\% 
15s.  ;  Ackermann's  Microcosm  of  London,  3  vols., 
£ 14  ;  Smith's  Catalogue  Raisonne,  9  vols.,  ^20  ; 
British  Museum  Catalogues,  49  vols.,  ^39  ;  Meyer's 
Illustrations  of  British  Birds,  4  vols.,  £17  $s.  ; 
Gould's  Humming-Birds,  5  vols.,  £25  ;  Donovan's 
Insects  of  New  Holland,  £16  ;  Cramer,  Les  Papil- 
lons  exotiques,  5  vols.,  £13  5s.  :  Annals  and  Maga- 
zine of  Natural  History,  102  vols.,  1829-82,  .£40  ios. ; 
Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  1787-1846,  72  vols., 
£$0  ;  Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  33  vols.,  ,£28  ; 
a  collection  of  original  coloured  Chinese  drawings  in 
2  vols.,  royal  folio,  £25  ios  ;  a  collection  of  printed 
excerpts  referring  to  the  military  affairs  of  Great 
Britain,  29  vols.,  £17.  The  total  amount  was 
,£1,534. — Athenceum,  February  I. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCH.LOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
The  contents  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Essex  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  Vol.  X.,  Part  III.,  are  varied  and  good. 
Mr.  Henry  Laver  has  a  brief  paper  on  "  Elmstead 
Chureh,"  illustrated  by  a  drawing  of  a  wooden  effigy 
of  a  knight  (c.  1300),  which  is  placed  on  the  sill  of 
the  east  window  of  the  aisle.  It  is,  perhaps,  that  of 
Laurence  de  Tany,  and  is  noteworthy  for  the  un- 
usual arrangement  of  the  feet,  which  rest  in  the  lap 
of  a  woman.  Mr.  William  Minet  contributes  ex- 
tensively to  county  family  history  in  a  paper  on  "  The 
Baud  Family  of  Corryngham  and  Hadham  Parva," 
with  a  folding  pedigree  ;  and  Mr.  Miller  Christy  and 
his  colleagues  supply  another  freely  illustrated  instal- 
ment of  "Some  Interesting  Essex  Brasses."  Mr. 
W.  C.  Wallers  "Old  Chigwell  Wills"  is  interest, 
ing  ecclesiologically  as  well  as  in  other  ways.  Other 
papers  are:  "Notes  on  Some  Traces  of  Ancient 
Settlements  near  Shoeburyness,"  by  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Trench,  and  "  Some  Neglected  Antiquities  of  Essex 
and  their  bearing  on  the  Sites  of  certain  Religious 
Houses,"  by  Mr.  J.  French.  With  the  Transactions 
is  issued  Part  VIII.  of  Feet  of  Fines  for  Essex, 
edited  by  Mr.  R.  E.  G.  Kirk. 

*>§  ^$  4>$ 

The  Journal  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society, 
Vol.  V.,  No.  I,  contains  a  great  variety  of  notes 
and  short  papers  bearing  on  the  early  history  of 
Friends.  We  note  especially  "  Westmorland  and 
Swaledale  Seekers  in  1651,"  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Braith- 
waite  ;  "  A  Glimpse  of  Ancient  Friends  in  Dorset," 
by  Elizabeth  B.  Rutter  ;  and  "  Some  Quaker  Teachers 
in  1736,"  by  Dr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon.  Mr.  Norman 
Penney  continues  to  make  important  contributions  to 


current  Quaker  bibliography.  The  Society  proposes 
to  issue  by  subscription  an  Art  Supplement,  to  con- 
tain reproductions  of  drawings  of  Quaker  subjects 
made  by  Dr.  Thomas  Pole,  with  a  biographica 
sketch  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Wedmore. 

^s      *>s       ^ 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Ireland,  Part  IV.,  for  1907,  contains  six  papers 
besides  an  important  section  of  "  Miscellanea"  and 
a  record  of  "  Proceedings."  The  brevity  of  Colonel 
Cavenagh's  "Irish  Institutions  and  Memorials  in  the 
Low  Countries  "  is  somewhat  disappointing.  Lord 
Walter  FitzGerald  has  interesting  "Notes  on  the  St. 
Laurences,  Lords  of  Howth  "  in  mediaeval  times  ; 
the  Rev.  St.  John  Seymour's  second  paper  on 
"Abbey  Owney,  Co.  Limerick,"  is  very  readable. 
Other  papers  are  Dr.  Cochrane's  description  of 
"Cromlechs  at  Barons  Court,  Co.  Tyrone";  Mr. 
II.  F.  Berry's  "Note  on  a  Statement  dated  1634," 
regarding  a  point  of  Dublin  topography ;  and  Mr. 
T.  J.  Westropp's  history  of  "Carrigogunnell  Casile,  Co. 
Limerick."     The  part  is  well  illustrated  throughout. 

^  «•$  ^ 

Among  the  nine  papers  in  Papers  and  Proceedings 
of  the  Hampshire  Field  Club  and  Archaeological 
Society,  Vol.  VI.,  Part  I.,  five  are  antiquarian. 
The  Rev.  T.  L.  O.  Davies's  gossipy  article  on 
"An  Old  Southampton  Newspaper" — the  Hamp- 
shire Chronicle  for  1772-1774 — makes  pleasant  read- 
ing. At  the  date  named  the  southern  port  was  be- 
ginning to  have  some  vogue  as  a  fashionable  watering- 
place.  Mrs.  Suckling  sends  "Notes  on  the  Manor 
of  Stanbridge  Earls  in  the  Parish  of  Romsey  Extra," 
with  two  charming  illustrations  of  the  old  house  as  it 
is  at  present.  In  "The  Meon  Valley"  Mr.  II.  W. 
Trinder  mingles  readably  history  and  topography. 
Dr.  Whitehead  offers  the  fruits  of  much  research  in 
learned  "Genealogical  and  other  Notes  relating  to 
the  De  Insula,  otherwise  De  L'Isle,  De  Lisle,  or 
Lisle  Family " ;  and  the  Rev.  H.  G.  D.  Liveing 
gives  a  sixteenth-century  glimpse  of  "  Romsey  Abbey 
and  Town." 

<o$  «©tf  ^ 
The  Journal  of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  October- December,  1907,  contains 
much  excellent  matter  and  many  good  illustrations. 
We  have  space  only  to  name  the  chief  contents. 
These  are  :  "Justin  MacCarthy,  Lord  Mountcashel" 
(died  1694)  ;  "Mr.  Denny  Lane's  Reminiscences  of 
Literary  and  Social  Life  in  Cork  "  ;  "A  Cork  Arch- 
deacon's Medal,"  by  Mr.  P.  G.  Lee  ;  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  Canon  O'Mahony's  "History  of  the 
O'Mahony  Septs." 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
British  Numismatic  Society. — January  22. — 
Mr.  Carlyon- Britton,  President,  in  the  chair. — ■ 
Fleet-Surgeon  A.  E.  Weightman  contributed  a  com- 
prehensive monograph  on  "  The  Copper  Coinage  of 
Queen  Anne,"  in  which  the  methods  of  using  dies 
and  puncheons  and  of  preparing  blanks  were  dis- 
cussed, and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  coins  and  the 
characteristics  of  their  edges   were   reviewed.     The 
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arguments  derived  from  these  considerations  were 
employed  as  criteria  to  distinguish  between  patterns, 
restrikes,  and  coins  intended  for  currency.  Among 
the  results  achieved  it  was  proved  that  the  farthing 
numbered  15  by  Montagu  was  only  a  pattern,  and 
that  an  extant  variation  of  this  piece  was  the  one 
actually  struck  for  public  use.  Mr.  Weightman  had 
classified  all  the  known  varieties  of  the  halfpenny  and 
farthing  of  Queen  Anne,  and  had  compiled  lists  of 
them.  His  paper  also  included  references  to  his- 
torical documents,  which  throw  light  on  the  significa- 
tion of  the  designs  adopted.  In  a  general  discussion 
which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  opinion 
of  the  meeting  was  expressed  that  the  very  rare 
farthing  numbered  16  by  Montagu,  and  misjudged  by 
him  to  be  a  jetton,  was  really  a  pattern. — Major 
Freer  exhibited  a  valuable  collection  of  medals  and 
orders,  which  formerly  belonged  to  General  Sir  John 
Harvey,  K.C.B.,  Governor-General  of  Nova  Scotia, 
of  whose  services  he  read  an  interesting  account. — 
Other  exhibitions  were :  Mr.  W.  C.  Wells,  a  penny 
of  Henry  I.,  Andrew  Type  VII.,  reading  on  the 
reverse—^  atstan  :  on  :  norpie  (Norwich)  ;  and 
Mr.  L.  A.  Lawrence,  a  noble  of  the  latest  issue  of 
Edward  III.,  struck  between  1367  and  his  death;  a 
Noble  of  Henry  IV.,  having  on  the  obverse  the 
square  and  stunted  lettering  which  is  characteristic  of 
those  very  rare  groats  of  that  King,  which  portray 
his  emaciated  condition  ;  a  fine  specimen  of  these 
particular  groats  ;  and  a  silver  plaque  bearing  a  por- 
trait in  high  relief  of  King  Charles  I. 

<•$  ^  *>£ 

British  Arch^o logical  Association.—; January 
15. — The  subject  of  the  "denehole"  having  again 
arisen,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  fresh  specimens  near 
Erith,  three  papers  on  this  question  were  submitted 
to  the  meeting.  In  the  first  Mr.  T.  V.  Holmes 
restated  his  opinion  that  these  pits  were  net  mines 
for  chalk,  and  inclined  to  the  theory  that  they  were 
grain-pits.  —  Mr.  J.  G.  N.  Clift,  Hon.  Secretary, 
dealt  with  the  question  in  an  original  manner,  taking 
each  of  the  various  theories  in  turn,  and  demonstrating 
mathematically  the  impossibility  of  all  except  the 
chalk-mine  theory.  In  dealing  with  this  he  took  as 
his  text  the  dictum  of  the  Hangman's  Wood  Explora- 
tion Committee,  that  because  there  was  no  sign  of 
any  connexion  between  the  pits  underground,  and 
because  they  appeared  to  have  been  kept  carefully 
separated,  the  one  from  the  other,  they  could  not  be 
called  chalk-pits.  Mr.  Clift  maintained  that,  by  the 
showing  of  their  own  report  of  the  explorations,  no 
such  careful  separation  of  the  pits  had,  in  fact,  ever 
existed,  and  that,  therefore,  the  strongest  argument 
against  the  chalk-pit  theory  was  unsupported  by  any 
evidence  worthy  of  serious  consideration. — Mr.  R.  H. 
Forster  followed  with  a  paper  dealing  principally 
with  the  chalk-mine  theory.  He  maintained  that 
the  objections  which  have  been  brought  against  this 
view  were  based  on  misconception  and  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  pits  were  of  very  early  origin  ;  of  this 
there  was  no  evidence,  nor  was  there  any  better  proof 
of  the  supposed  concealment  of  the  shafts.  Mr. 
Forster  gave  it  as  his  considered  opinion  that  the  pits 
in  Hangman's  Wood  were  chalk-pits  pure  and  simple. 
— Dr.  Birch  doubted  if  the  excavations  could  have 
been  made  by  other  than  skilled  miners,  and  would 


not  accept  the  idea  that  they  were  the  work  of  agri- 
cultural labourers. — Mr.  Miller  Christy  ably  defended 
the  views  of  the  opponents  of  the  chalk-pit  theory,  but 
would  not  express  a  preference  for  any  of  the  rival 
hypotheses. — Mr.  T.  E.  Forster,  as  a  mining  en- 
gineer, endorsed  Mr.  Clift's  views  as  to  the  ease  and 
comparative  cheapness  of  sinking  shafts  through  the 
Thanet  sand.  He  further  said  that  the  situation  had 
been  obscured  by  an  attempt  to  give  these  pits  a 
romantic  interest ;  in  his  opinion  they  were  simply 
chalk-pits,  and  as  such  they  were  quite  normal. — 
Athenceum,  January  25. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on 
January  16,  Mr.  T.  S.  Bush,  of  Bath,  read  an  account 
of  the  explorations  carried  out  during  the  last  three 
years  on  Lansdown,  Bath,  and  exhibited  some  samples 
of  pottery  of  an  unusual  character,  several  flat  circular 
stones  worked  in  oolite,  and  a  quantity  of  white  lias 
moulds  of  various  forms. — Professor  F.  Haverfield 
suggested,  as  a  working  hypothesis,  that  the  Little 
Down  site  was  occupied  shortly  before  the  Roman 
period,  and  that  the  occupants  practised  metal  work- 
ing. Two  of  the  fibulae,  the  silver  British  coin,  and 
(if  correctly  identified)  the  piece  of  currency  bar  of 
iron,  belong  to  their  time  ;  the  pieces  of  crude  copper, 
iron  slag,  and  lead  indicate  metallurgy ;  and  the 
moulds  in  white  local  lias  may  well  both  be  ascribed 
to  the  suggested  date  and  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
metal  industry.  These  moulds  are  remarkable,  and 
almost  unique.  The  only  parallels  known  to  him 
are  the  moulds  for  bronze  ornamented  strainers,  jugs, 
and  saucepans  which  have  been  found  in  Egypt,  and 
are  ascribed  by  Schreiber  to  the  Grseco-Alexandrian 
artists.  But  these  Egyptian  pieces  are  more  classical 
in  detail.  The  Little  Down  moulds,  intended  ap- 
parently for  the  handles  of  patera,  or  mirrors,  and 
small  ornaments,  are  ruder,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
bird's  head  on  the  "attachments"  of  the  handles 
shows  much  the  same  "degradation"  of  design  as 
appears  on  many  British  coins.  Professor  Haver- 
field, however,  had  never  seen  vessels  actually  corre- 
sponding to  these  moulds,  and  the  ribbing  of  the 
handles  could  be  paralleled  only  from  Roman  glass 
jugs  used  in  this  country.  The  painted  pottery  found 
on  the  site  has  also  occurred  at  Silchester  ;  it  has 
apparently  affinities  with  Gaulish  and  other  Conti- 
nental Celtic  pottery. — Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope 
stated  that  several  specimens  of  the  turned  disks  of 
oolite  had  been  found  at  Silchester  about  the  basilica 
and  forum  in  1892,  and  were  thought  by  Mr.  Fox 
and  himself  to  be  architectural  ornaments,  perhaps  of 
the  forum  gateway,  etc. 

^  4>$  «©fl 

Society  ok  Antiquaries.— January  23. — Lord 
Avebury,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope  read  a  paper  on  an  inventory  of 
goods  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Arundel, 
taken  in  1517,  the  original  of  which  was  exhibited 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. — Mr. 
William  Pearce  exhibited  a  perfect  example  of  a 
late  fifteenth-  or  early  sixteenth-century  latten  pro- 
cessional cross  of  English  make,  with  detachable 
figures  for  use  as  an  altar-cross. 

January  30. — Mr.  Philip  Norman,  Treasurer,  in 
the  chair. — Mr.  V.  B.  Crowther-Beynon  submitted, 
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as  Local  Secretary  for  Rutland,  a  report  on  (i)  pre- 
historic finds  at  Great  Casterton  ;  (2)  a  Neolithic 
axehead  found  at  Oakham  ;  (3)  a  hoard  of  the 
Bronze  Age  from  Cottesmore  ironstone  diggings  ; 
(4)  Roman  remains  found  at  Casterton  ;  (5)  Anglo- 
Saxon  discoveries  at  Cottesmore  and  Market  Over- 
ton, including  some  fine  examples  of  ornamented 
brooches  ;  (6)  part  of  a  Saxon  cross-shaft  from  Lord 
Ancaster's  estate  works ;  (7)  part  of  a  mediaeval 
gable-cross  at  London,  etc. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  described  a  hoard  of  Roman 
bronze  vessels  and  ornaments  found  on  Lamberton 
Moor,  Berwickshire,  and  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Cochran. 
It  comprised  fragments  of  four  paieric,  or  skillets,  of 
saucepan  shape  ;  four  s>mall  bowls  of  wrought  bronze, 
all  imperfect ;  a  massive  bronze  beaded  collar  (like 
one  from  Embsay,  Yorks) ;  two  small  spiral  coils  of 
bronze  that  may  have  been  joined  together;  two 
harp-shaped  brooches,  and  another  of  S-form.  The 
brooches  were  cemented  in  a  single  lump  by  the 
rusting  of  a  chain  that  joined  the  pair,  and  all  were 
enamelled  in  colours.  The  whole  find  appeared  to 
have  been  the  ceremonial  outfit  of  some  priest  or 
priestess.  This  view  is  supported  by  a  parallel 
find  near  Backworth,  Northumberland,  now  in  the 
national  collection,  consisting  of  a  skillet  and  gold 
ring  bearing  inscriptions  that  are  held  to  refer  to  the 
Deae  Matres,  other  gold  rings  and  necklets,  a  pair 
of  silver  brooches,  and  a  mirror,  with  coins  struck 
about  139  A.D.  One  of  the  smaller  bronze  vessels 
in  the  Lamberton  Moor  find  was  of  British  character, 
and  had  a  round  perforation  in  the  base,  which 
suggests  its  use  as  a  water-clock.  Several  other 
examples  have  been  found  in  England,  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  placed  on  the  surface  of  water 
and  allowed  to  fill  through  the  hole.  On  sinking 
in  a  specified  time,  the  bowl  would  be  replaced  on 
the  surface  by  an  attendant,  who  kept  a  record  and 
announced  the  lapse  of  time  at  intervals.  It  was 
satisfactory  to  obtain  an  approximate  date  for  the 
bronze  and  brooches,  as  the  deposit  must  have  been 
made  in  the  closing  years  of  the  first  or  the  opening 
years  of  the  second  century  of  our  era. — Athenceum, 
February  8. 

*>c       «©$       <*$ 

The  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute  on  February  5  was 
"  Holdenby  House  and  Church,  with  Plans  and 
Drawing*,"  by  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne. 

*>S        +Q        +$ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  was  held  on 
January  31,  Mr.  Fletcher  Moss  in  the  chair. — Mr. 
Ernest  Axon  read  a  note  on  a  pedigree  roll  known 
as  "  The  Bradshaigh  Roll,"  which  was  exhibited  by 
Dr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon  by  permission  of  Lord  Balcarres. 
The  roll  was  dated  1647,  and  recorded  the  genealogy 
of  the  Bradshaw  or  Bradshaigh  family.  Among  the 
representations  on  the  roll  was  one  of  the  monument 
known  as  Mab's  Cross,  as  seen  in  Wigan  Church  at 
the  time  the  roll  was  made.  It  was  decided  to 
thank  Lord  Balcarres  for  his  interesting  contribution, 
the  features  of  which  were  discussed  in  detail. — 
Dr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon  read  a  paper  on  forged  anti- 
quities, pilgrims'  tokens,  and  Roman  inscriptions, 
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and  exhibited  a  number  of  such  tokens.  One  par- 
ticular in  which  the  forgers  had  betrayed  themselves 
was  the  use  of  Arabic  numerals  on  tokens  which  in 
ostensible  date  were  long  anterior  to  our  adoption  of 
those  numerals. 

Dr.  Bowman  commented  on  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  spurious  pottery  now  produced  and  passed 
off  upon  unwary  purchasers. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland  was  held  on  January  28. 
The  usual  business  matters  were  disposed  of  at  an 
afternoon  meeting.  In  the  evening  the  papers  read 
were  "  Newcastle  M'Kynegan,  co.  Wicklow,"  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Orpen,  and  "  An  Account  of  some  Early 
Christian  Monuments  found  at  Gallen  Priory,  Kings 
County,"  by  Mr.  E.  C.  R.  Armstrong. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  meeting  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
Archaeological  Society,  held  at  Bristol  on 
January  22,  Mr.  G.  H.  Oatley  presiding,  was  of 
great  local  interest,  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Pritchard  gave  his 
"  Bristol  Archaeological  Notes  for  1907,"  a  recital  so 
thorough  and  so  abounding  in  interesting  detail  as  to 
give  the  meeting  much  pleasure. 

^$  ^  «o$ 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society  on  January  27,  Dr.  Stokes  read  a  paper  on 
"  Outside  the  Trumpington  Gates  before  Peterhouse 
was  founded,"  in  which  he  gave  a  picture  of  Cam- 
bridge in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  showed  inci- 
dentally that  "rags"  were  fashionable  600  or  700 
years  ago.  Mr.  G.  M.  Btnton  followed  with  a  paper 
on  "  Lolworth  Church."  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  interior  is  a  wall-painting.  It  is  quite 
small,  measuring  originally  27  inches  by  19  inches, 
and  is  situated  on  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  about 
2  feet  from  the  west  wall  and  8  feet  from  the  ground. 
At  first  sight  the  position  appears  to  be  a  peculiar 
one,  but  Mr.  Benton  thought  the  blocked-up  nave 
arcade  sufficiently  accounts  for  it.  The  picture  is 
coarsely  drawn,  but  is  of  great  value,  being  a  rare 
page  in  the  liber  laicorum  of  mediaeval  England, 
for  it  undoubtedly  represents  the  "  Incredulity  of 
St.  Thomas,"  a  subject  very  seldom  met  with  in 
English  wall-paintings,  although  it  possesses  a  sacra- 
mental significance,  and  also  occurs  in  most  of  the 
early  series  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  not  only  an  event 
of  His  mission,  but  also  as  a  proof  of  His  resur- 
rection. Our  Lord  is  standing,  and  is  shown  in  the 
act  of  thrusting  the  left  hand  of  the  kneeling  saint 
into  the  wound  in  His  side.  He  is  depicted  with 
long  hair,  which  falls  on  His  shoulders,  and  a  pointed 
beard,  while  a  cruciferous  nimbus  surrounds  the 
head.  His  dress  is  a  tunic-like  garment  falling  to 
the  knees,  with  low  neck  and  tight-fitting  sleeves, 
over  which  is  worn  a  loose  kind  of  mantle,  divided 
in  front,  one  end  being  caught  up  over  the  left  arm. 
In  the  left  hand  He  holds  the  banner  of  victory,  the 
cross  with  pennon  attached.  The  legs  and  feet  are 
bare ;  rays  of  light  are  shown  emanating  from  the 
wounds  in  the  side  and  right  foot.  Crude  as  the 
drawing  is,  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  giving  a 
certain  dignity  to  the  expression.  St.  Thomas,  who 
is  also  represented  with  long  hair  and  a  beard,  has 
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a  plain  nimbus,  and  is  robed  in  a  kind  of  kirtle  and 
mantle,  which  give  him  an  almost  feminine  appear- 
ance. In  his  right  hand  he  carries  the  Textas,  or 
book  of  the  Gospels,  in  allusion  to  his  having 
preached  the  Gospel  in  India,  a  fact  which  in 
medieval  times  gave  the  Apostle  the  appellation  of 
"  St.  Thomas  of  India."  This  last  characteristic  is 
unique  in  the  series  of  English  wall-paintings  of  the 
same  object.  The  whole  picture  is  outlined  in  red 
ochre,  and  flat  tints  of  yellow  and  red  are  used. 
This  was  a  common  mode  of  execution  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  it  is  possibly 
to  the  beginning  of  the  latter  period  that  this 
painting  may  be  assigned.  As  far  as  Mr.  Benton 
has  been  able  to  trace,  only  four  other  instances  of 
the  "Incredulity"  have  been  recorded.  Of  these, 
only  two  are  in  existence,  and  will  be  found  at 
Rotherfield,  Sussex,  and  St.  Albans  Abbey. 

+§  +§  «0£ 

Mr.  Walter  Barrow  read  a  paper  on  January  22 
before  the  members  of  the  Birmingham  Archaeo- 
logical Society  on  "  Cave  Paintings  of  the  Early 
Stone  Age."  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Barrow  visited 
Central  France,  where  he  saw  a  number  of  the  caves 
and  their  drawings.  Complete  tracings  of  some 
hundreds  of  the  drawings  have  been  taken  by  the 
Abbe  Breuil,  of  the  University  of  Fribourg,  for  the 
Prince  of  Monaco,  who  is  going  to  publish  a  book, 
and  Mr.  Barrow  was  able  to  obtain  copies  of  some 
of  them.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  drawings  have 
never  been  seen  in  England  before.  They  were  the 
work  of  men  who  lived  in  the  Early  Stone  Age  in 
caves  in  Central  France  and  the  north  of  Spain. 
They  included  drawings  of  mammoths,  the  woolly 
rhinoceros — both  now  extinct  animals — reindeer, 
lions,  deer,  horses,  ibexes,  and  they  have  only  been 
discovered  during  the  last  few  years.  Prior  to  this 
the  only  known  drawings  by  men  of  the  Early 
Stone  Age  were*  carved  on  bone  or  ivory,  but  those 
seen  by  Mr.  Barrow  were  done  on  the  walls  of  the 
caves.  Some  of  them  were  simply  scratched  by  flint 
instruments  on  the  sides  of  the  caves,  and  others  were 
filled  in  with  colours  either  of  red  ochre,  charcoal, 
or  black  oxide  of  manganese.  Many  of  them  were 
exceedingly  well  done,  and  no  animal  drawing  any- 
where equal  to  them  had  been  done  except  in  com- 
paratively modern  times.  None  had  been  discovered 
in  this  country,  and  none  were  likely  to  be  discovered, 
because  only  one  drawing  of  that  period  had  been 
found,  and  that  was  a  drawing  on  a  piece  of  bone. 
Probably,  said  Mr.  Barrow,  in  the  Early  Stone  Age  the 
men  in  Central  France  were  much  more  civilized  than 
in  England,  the  greater  part  of  which  country  would 
be  covered  by  ice  for  a  much  longer  period  than  in 
France.  The  drawings  were  shown  by  means  of 
lantern  slides,  and  an  interesting  explanation  of  them 
was  given  by  Mr.  Barrow. 

«$  ^  -©$ 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland  was  held  on  February  10, 
Sir  James  Balfour  Paul  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
King  Hewison,  Rothesay,  read  a  paper  on  the  origin 
of  Bonds,  or  Covenants;  in  Scotland,  with  special 
reference  to  the  extant  examples  of  the  various 
National  Covenants.  Bonds  of  Maurent  gave  chief- 
tains a  power  which  menaced  constitutional  govern- 


ment,  and   all   such   bonds   of  alliance   were   made 
illegal  in  1424   and    1503;  but   these  statutes  were 
modified  after  the  Reformation,  so  as  not  to  apply  to 
bonds  or  conventions  for  the  maintenance  of  laws  and 
liberties  in  Church  and  State  already  declared  lawful. 
These  Acts,  ratified  in   1640,  were  on  the  Statute- 
book  till  1662,  when  an  Act  was  passed  declaring  all 
leagues   and   covenants,   and   specially  the   National 
Covenant  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  to 
be  in  themselves  unlawful  oaths.     By  an  Act  of  1685 
the   covenants   were   again    made    treasonable,   and 
while   this   last   Act   may   have    been    annulled    by 
restrictive     legislation    at    the    Revolution,    it    was 
finally  repealed  by  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act  of 
1906.     Dr.  Hewison  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  various  religious  covenants  in  Scotland 
from   1556  till  1643,   stating  in  whose   custody  the 
most   famous   examples  extant  are  preserved.     The 
Godly  Band  of  1557,  the  earliest  extant,  is  preserved 
in  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities.     The  King's 
Confession  of  1580  is  a  treasure  in  the  Advocates' 
Library.     The  still  more  famous  National  Covenant 
of   1638,  signed  in  Greyfriars  Church,  hangs  in  the 
museum  of  the  Corporation  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
repositories  of  several  copies  of  the  Solemn  League 
and    Covenant   of  1643   were   mentioned.      Of    the 
earlier  covenants  fifty-six  examples  were  described, 
and  of  the  Solemn  League  seventeen  examples,  and 
photographs   of  the   most   important   copies   of  the 
different  Covenants  were  shown  on  the  lantern  screen. 
Dr.  John  Aitken,  Ardenlea,  Falkirk,  gave  a  notice 
of  some  peculiar  cupped  stones  in  the  parish  of  Col- 
monell,  Ayrshire,  illustrated  by  limelight  views.     In 
the  third  paper,   Mr.  A.  O.  Curie,  secretary,  passed 
under  review  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  Society,  con- 
taining the  kitchen  and  buttery  accounts  of  the  tenth 
Earl  of  Angus's  household  in  Glasgow  and  the  Canon- 
gate  in  1608.     After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  career  of 
that  nobleman,  showing  how  he  came  to  be  in  ward 
in  Glasgow,  Mr.  Curie  pointed  out  the  various  matters 
of  interest  in  the  account,  which  was  kept  with  great 
minuteness  and  care,  the  supplies  of  each  department 
being  balanced  daily.     The  butcher  meat,  bought  in 
large  quantities,  was  reckoned  in  "steaks,"  and  not 
by  weight,  and  consisted  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal. 
Poultry   was   abundant,  and   during   summer   moor- 
fowl  and  partridges  appeared  frequently.      With  the 
exception  of  herrings,  no  salt-water  fish  was  appar- 
ently obtainable  in  Glasgow,  though  the  Clyde  yielded 
salmon  and  trout.     In  Edinburgh,  however,  besides 
herrings,    there    appear    also    whitings,    haddocks, 
flounders,  dried  cod,  and  oysters.     The  occurrence 
of  shortbread,  buns,  and  penny  pies  was  noted,  and 
articles  known  as  saisters  appeared  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  sausages.     Mr.  Curie  also  drew  attention  to  the 
vegetables  and  fruit  appearing  in  the  account,  and  to 
the  occasional  advent  of  visitors  as  indicated  in  the 
marginal  notes. 

*>$  4>$  *$ 

On  Feb.  14  the  Rev.  E.  Ceredig  Jones  lectured  before 
the  Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian 
Society  on  "  The  Battle  of  Cattraeth."  The  great 
poem  of  Aneurin,  he  said,  takes  us  back  to  the  grey 
twilight  of  British  history,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  identify  the  scenes  of  the  conflict  with  places  now 
familiar.     The   poet  was  both  ruler  and  bard,  and, 
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being  present  in  the  contest  for  supremacy  at  Cat- 
traeth,  he  very  naturally  celebrated  the  event,  not  as 
an  historian,  but  as  a  poet  who  extolled  the  virtues 
of  his  fellow-warriors  and  lamented  the  loss  of  life 
and  land.  The  lecturer  traced  the  history  of  the 
Celtic  race,  who,  he  said,  came  to  Britain  from  two 
sources :  the  Goidels  from  France,  and  the  Brythons 
from  Belgium.  Those  who  participated  in  the  great 
battle  of  Cattraeth  were  chiefly  members  of  the 
Brythonic  branch.  The  battle  was  fought  about  the 
year  570  near  the  rampart  called  Catrail,  which  at 
one  time  extended  from  Solway  Firth  to  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  The  conflict,  in  which  tremendous  forces 
were  engaged,  lasted  a  whole  week,  and  the  loss  of 
life  was  awful.  "  In  one  part  of  the  field,"  says  a 
commentator,  "such  a  terrible  carnage  ensued  that 
there  was  but  one  man  left  to  scare  away  the  birds 
of  prey  which  hovered  over  the  carcases  of  the  slain  !" 
Eventually  the  deadly  conflict  between  Celt  and 
Saxon  ended  in  the  latter  being  victorious.  Now 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie 
down  together,  but  the  dispossessed  Celt  cannot  help 
feeling  sometimes,  when  his  patriotism  runs  high,  that 
the  lamb  is  inside  the  lion. 

*$        +Q     '   <•$ 

Other  meetings  have  been  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Shropshire  Parish  Register  Society  on 
February  1,  Sir  Offley  Wakeman  presiding;  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society  on  January  31  ;  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries  on 
January  29 ;  the  Brighton  and  Hove  Archaeo- 
logical Club  on  February  5,  when  Miss  Russell 
Davies  lectured  on  "  Some  Sussex  Castles,"  with 
lantern-slide  illustrations ;  the  East  Riding  Anti- 
quarian Society  on  January  22;  and  the  Halifax 
Antiquarian  Society  on  February  5. 


iRetiieto0  ana  Notices 
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[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.] 

The  King  over  the  Water.     By  A.  Shield  and 
Andrew  Lang.   With  nine  illustrations.   London  : 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1907.     8vo.,  pp.  xiv, 
499     Price  15s.  net. 
"  If  I  might  make  a  suggestion  to  historical  students 
of  leisure,  it  is  this :   The  Life  of  the  old  Chevalier 
(James   III.)   has   never   been  written,   and  is  well 
worth    writing."      Thus    Mr.   Andrew    Lang    wrote 
eleven  years  ago  in  the  preface  to   Pickle  the  Spy. 
Now  he  has  taken  his  own  hint,  and,  in  collaboration 
with  Miss  A.  Shield,  has  produced  a  book  which, 
besides  being  a  fascinating  biography,  is  also  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  political  history  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries. 
The  old  Chevalier  was  born  in  the  eventful  year  of 


1688,  and  thus  the  opening  chapters  of  his  life  are 
perforce  concerned  with  the  abdication  of  James  II. 
and  the  accession  of  William  of  Orange.  The 
commonly  accepted  version  of  these  events  would 
seem  to  be  that  of  Macaulay,  who  depicts  a  free 
people  throwing"  off  the  yoke  of  a  tyrannical  King, 
and  gaining  by  this  step  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
content.  Miss  Shield  and  Mr.  Lang  tell  a  different 
tale.  After  picturing  in  attractive  colours  the  last 
Stuart  Sovereign  de  jure  et  de  facto,  they  show  that 
the  invitation  sent  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  far 
from  spontaneous,  point  out  that  William,  for  some 
time  after  his  landing  in  England,  was  joined  by 
hardly  any  one  of  consequence,  and  that,  throughout 
his  reign,  he  was  anything  but  popular  with  his 
English  subjects. 

The  above,  and  other  topics  which  belong  to  the 
purely  historical  side  of  their  subject,  are  handled  with 
singular  skill  by  Miss  Shield  and  Mr.  Lang  ;  but, 
interesting  as  they  are,  it  is  pleasing  to  turn  from 
them  to  the  more  personal  side  of  this  biography. 
By  many  of  his  Whig  contemporaries,  and  even  by 
numerous  recent  historians,  the  Chevalier  has  been 
represented  as  a  coward,  a  bigot,  and  a  fool ;  while 
in  Esmond  he  is  shown  as  a  heartless  rake,  caring 
little  save  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  setting  no  value 
on  the  services  of  those  who  risked  life  in  his  cause. 
The  researches  of  James's  present  biographers  fully 
show  the  falsity  of  this  picture.  Far  from  being  a 
coward,  the  Chevalier  early  won  distinction  as  a 
soldier  ;  fought  well  against  Marlborough  in  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and,  by  his  bravery  at 
Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet,  elicited  the  applause  of 
both  friends  and  foes.  The  charge  of  bigotry,  re- 
peatedly brought  against  him,  is  quite  unmerited,  and 
has  no  foundation  in  fact.  A  devout  Roman  Catholic, 
James  firmly  refused  to  become  a  Protestant  when  it 
was  suggested  to  him  that  such  a  step  would  do  much 
to  endear  him  to  his  countrymen  ;  but  he  had  no 
desire  to  coerce  others  into  his  form  of  faith,  and,  by 
sentiments  which  he  expressed  in  many  letters  and 
declarations,  it  is  obvious  that  he  was  a  man  of 
exceptional  tolerance  in  religious  matters.  The  idea 
that  he  was  a  fool  is  absurd.  A  competent  man  of 
business,  he  had  his  pen  constantly  in  hand,  and,  as 
his  biographers  note,  his  style  in  correspondence  is 
marked  at  once  by  grace  and  lucidity.  He  numbered 
among  his  friends  many  men  of  letters,  and  one  of 
these,  Fenelon,  has  recorded  his  high  opinion  of 
James's  intellectual  capability. 

After  reading  Miss  Shield  and  Mr.  Lang,  no  one 
could  entertain  for  a  moment  the  theories  promul- 
gated by  Thackeray  concerning  the  Chevalier.  The 
writers  bring  forward  many  things  which  show  the 
absurdity  of  charging  James  with  ingratitude  to  his 
adherents,  and  clearly  prove  that  the  Chevalier  who 
goes  to  Castlewood  is  not  the  Chevalier  of  authenti- 
cated fact.  W.  G.  B.  M. 

*      *      * 
The    Old    Silver    Sacramental   Vessels    of 

Foreign  Protestant  Churches  in  England. 

By  E.  Alfred  Jones.     London  :  /.  M.  Dent  and 

Co.,   1908.     Royal  quarto,  pp.  xxx,  48,   Plates 

XXII.     Price  21s.  net. 
In  this  volume  Mr.  Alfred  Jones  has  added  to  his 
works  on  gold  and  silver  plate  yet  another,  which 
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is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  of  the  series. 
The  historical  branch  of  the  subject  is  extremely 
fascinating,  while  to  many  of  those  who  are  already 
acquainted  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  these  foreign 
churches,  and  the  extinction  of  not  a  few,  the  survival 
of  so  much  ancient  plate  which  belonged  to  them  will 
come  as  a  surprise.  Having  regard  to  the  period 
during  which  these  churches  were  most  flourishing, 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  no  high 
artistic  excellence  could  be  looked  for  in  the  metal- 
work  ;  nevertheless,  there  are  several  examples  given 
in  the  illustrations  which  are  quite  of  the  best  class  of 
the  time,  and,  indeed,  very  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
silversmith's  art.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  silver 
beaker,  of  the  date  of  about  1575,  from  the  now  defunct 
Dutch  church  of  Norwich,  which  has  escaped  the 
melting-pot  and  is  now  in  private  hands.  This  vessel, 
which  is  engraved  with  strapwork  bands  and  ara- 
besques, is  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  drinking  mug, 
which  seems  to  have  been  generally  adopted  by  the 
Dutch  and  German  congregations  in  place  of  the 
older  chalice  form  which  was  mainly  adhered  to  by 
the  French  Protestants.  One  very  remarkable  feature 
of  this  collection  is  the  large  amount  of  armorial  plate 
to  be  found  in  the  German  churches.  Nearly  all  the 
eighteenth-century  plate  is  so  decorated ;  and  a  flagon 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Goulston  Street, 
Aldgate,  presented  by  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse  in  1705, 
requires  more  than  half  a  page  of  the  book  to  blazon 
the  arms. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  collection  of  plate  is 
that  belonging  to  the  French  Hospital,  Victoria  Park, 
London,  although  its  connexion  with  that  institution 
is  both  recent  and  accidental.  This  was  the  sacra- 
mental plate  of  the  now  destroyed  Church  of  All- 
hallows-the-More,  Thames  Street,  which  was  the 
official  church  of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  London 
before  the  final  suppression  of  the  Kontor  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  German  merchants  who  continued 
to  trade  in  London  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  a 
corporation  kept  up  their  association  with  this  church  ; 
for  we  find  that  when  Wien  rebuilt  it  in  1683,  after 
the  Great  Fire,  Jacob  Jacobsen,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  first  High  German  Lutheran  Church 
in  London,  and  who  is  named  in  the  royal  charter  of 
1673  permitting  its  erection,  presented  Allhallows-the- 
More  with  the  very  beautiful  oak  screen,  fortunately 
saved  at  the  destruction  of  the  church,  and  now  pre- 
served in  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury.  Doubtless,  then, 
these  identical  vessels,  if  not  actually  due  to  their 
benefactions,  were  used  by  the  German  merchants 
until  they  had  a  church  of  their  own. 

The  illustrations  are  well  executed,  four  being  in 
photogravure,  and  the  book  is  of  great  value,  not 
only  to  the  admirers  of  silver  plate,  but  to  all  interested 
in  the  question  of  the  foreign  settlements  in  this 
country.— J.  T.  P. 

*      *      # 

NUNBURNHOLME  I  ITS  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 
f  ,.By  the  Rev.  M.  C.  F.  Morris,  B.C.L.,  M.A. 
,v?-a  Map  and  eleven  illustrations.  London  :  Henry 
\Z3±Frowde,  1907.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  viii,  312.  Pi  ice 
fmro.  12s.  6d.  net. 

K  The  name  of  the  little  village  among  the  East 
Yorkshire  wolds,  the  history  of  which  is  here  given, 


was  made  familiar  to  thousands  of  readers  by  the 
ornithological  work  of  its  former  rector,  the  late 
Rev.  F.  O.  Morris ;  and  now  his  successor  and 
youngest  son  has  given  us  a  book  which  in  many 
respects  is  a  model  of  what  such  a  book  should  be. 
Incidentally,  it  bears  striking  testimony  to  the  value 
of  local  traditions  as  materials  for  history.  It  is  a 
volume  not  unworthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  classic 
Forty  Years  in  a  Moorland  Parish  of  the  late  Dr. 
Atkinson,  and  higher  praise  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give.  Although  Nunburnholme  is  but  a  tiny  place, 
its  history  is  full  of  interest.  Not  •  only  have  there 
been  found  in  its  vicinity  abundant  traces  of  prehistoric 
man,  as  well  as  of  the  Roman  occupation,  but  Mr. 
Morris  is  able  to  trace  its  manorial  history  from  the 
Domesday  Survey — prior  to  which  the  manor  belonged 
to  Earl  Morcar — in  considerable  detail.  At  the  date 
of  the  Survey  the  manor  was  held  by  a  thane  named 
Forne,  an  ancestor  of  the  Greystoke  family,  with 
whom  it  remained  for  centuries,  passing  by  marriage 
to  Dacres  and  Howards — the  latter  became  Earls  of 
Carlisle  in  the  seventeenth  century — and  about  1770 
by  sale  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  by  sale  again  to 
George  Hudson,  the  "Railway  King,"  in  1847,  by 
whom  it  was  soon  sold  to  Lord  Londesborough,  to 
whose  grandson,  the  present  Lord  Londesborough,  it 
still  belongs.  The  village  takes  its  name  from  a 
Benedictine  priory  for  nuns  which  existed  here  for 
four  centuries.  Regarding  this  nunnery,  the  church 
and  benefice,  the  rectors,  parish  registers,  field-names 
and  dialect,  Mr.  Morris  has  much  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest.  Chapters  on  Elizabethan  Nunburn- 
holme, agricultural  notes,  families  and  birds  and 
flowers,  with  sundry  appendices  and  a  capital  index, 
complete  a  full,  well-written  and  valuable  book,  which 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  is  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  local  history  produced  in  recent 
years. 

*      *      * 

Notes  on  the  Earlier  History  of  Barton-on- 
Humber.  By  Robert  Brown,  F.S.A.  Vol.  II. 
With  many  illustrations,  plans  and  map.  London : 
Flliot  Stock  [1907].  Crown  4to..  pp.  xvi,  238. 
Price  15s.  net. 
This  second  volume,  stout  and  handcomely  appar- 
elled, of  Mr.  Brown's  carefully  detailed  history  of  the 
old  town,  which  he  believes  to  have  been  once  a 
Roman  port,  is  very  welcome.  In  it  the  account 
is  carried  on  from  1154  to  1377 — the  end  of 
Edward  Ill's  reign — with  several  appendices  dealing 
with  sundry  matters  of  later  date,  such  as  lists  of 
chantry  priests,  Vicars  of  Barton,  and  Lords  of  the 
Manor;  the  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Rudston,  and 
some  Lincolnshire  mediaeval  female  names.  The 
volume,  besides  illustrating  the  onetime  importance 
of  Barton  as  a  naval  and  trading  centre,  contains  not 
only  much  that  bears  on  the  history  of  families  of 
note,  such  as  the  houses  of  Gilbert  of  Gaunt  and  of 
Beaumont,  but  also  much  family  history  of  lesser 
folks,  and  is  especially  worth  consulting  with  regard 
to  place-names.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
town  is  fully  treated,  while  special  attention  is  paid 
to  the  remarkable  heraldic  display  which  once 
adorned  the  walls  of  the  Chapel  of  All  Saints,  re- 
dedicated  as  the  Chapel  of  St.   Mary;  and  a  good 
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deal  is  added  to  the  already  full  account  in  the  first 
volume  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  of  which  there  are 
several  good  illustrations.  Among  these  are  repro- 
duced several  photographs  of  the  carved  heads  above 
the  pillars  at  the  spring  of  the  outermost  moulding  of 
the  arches,  which,  in  some  cases  at  least,  appear  to 
be  portraits,  somewhat  conventionalized.  One  is 
certainly  intended  to  represent  Edward  II.  Another, 
the  third  head  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  repro- 
duced above,  which,  as  Mr.  Brown  says,  "apparently 
presents  a  powerful  character  sketch,"  seems  to  be 
the  head  of  a  Templar,  and  is  assigned  by  the  author 
conjecturally,  but  with  good  reasons  advanced,  to 
De  Moley,  the  last  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple,  who 


Ancient  Britain  and  the  Invasions  of  Julius 

Cesar.     By  T.    Rice   Holmes,   Hon.    Litt.D. 

(Dublin).   With  forty-four  illustrations  and  three 

maps.     Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1907.     8vo., 

pp.  xvi,  744.     Price  21s.  net. 

The  voluminous  but  lively  notes  and  appendices  to 

this   work  show  that  at  different  seasons  Dr.  Rice 

Holmes  might  have  been  met  tramping  the  Kentish 

coast  or  gazing  from  the  deck  of  a  Channel  steamer 

in  search  of  the  angusti  monies  which  Julius  Ctesar 

noted  before  him  !      He  has   laid   many   a   witness 

under  contribution,  from  Sir  John  Evans  to  Inspector 

Rough  of  the  Thames  Conservancy.     And,  as  any 

student   accustomed    to   research    among    books  of 


THIRD   HEAD,    SOUTH   SIDE  OF   NAVE,  ST.  PJ.TER  S 
CHURCH,    BARTON. 

was  terribly  tortured  and  then  burned  alive  in  1313. 
The  female  head  reproduced  above  is  the  first 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave.  It  shows  a  lady 
attired  in  an  elaborate  head-dress  and  wimple  of 
the  fashion  of  Edward  II.'s  reign,  and  may  possibly 
have  been  intended  to  represent  Alice,  wife  of 
De  Beaumont,  and  daughter  of  Alexander  Comyn, 
Constable  of  Scotland.  In  his  two  volumes  on 
Barton  Mr.  Brown  has  made  an  addition  of  no  small 
value  to  the  library  of  Lincolnshire  topography. 
They  are  well-printed  and  produced,  and  are  supplied 
with  three  indexes — Authors,  Barton,  and  General. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous  and  good, 
include  the  arms  of  Beaumont  in  colours. 


FIRST   HEAD,    NORTH   SIDE  OF   NAVE,  ST.  PETER'S 
CHURCH,   BARTON. 

reference  and  "  authorities  "  can  discern,  a  prodigious 
amount  of  sifting  and  "midnight  oil"  must  have 
been  given  to  the  production  of  this  bulky  book. 
We  beg  leave  to  congratulate  Dr.  Rice  Holmes 
heartily  upon  its  appearance,  for  it  is  a  very  serious 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  our  island's  early 
history,  and  a  masterpiece  from  a  scholar's  work- 
shop. 

We  are  not,  indeed,  sure  that  Dr.  Holmes  has  been 
happy  in  the  choice  of  a  title  for  his  work.  "  Ancient 
Britain  and  the  Invasions  of  Julius  Caesar  "  is,  at  the 
best,  a  cumbrous  phrase,  and  is  certainly  a  bad  book- 
shelf label.  It  suggests  an  antithesis  which  does  not 
exist ;  it  seems  both  general  and  particular.     But  the 
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title  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is,  after  all,  not  likely  to 
deceive  or  deter  any  reader  for  whose  use  or  profit  it 
was  intended.  No  one  can  cavil  at  Dr.  Holmes's 
internal  arrangement  of  his  volume,  the  first  part  of 
which  is  given  to  an  ordered  resume  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Britain  from  Tertiary  man,  through  the 
Palaeolithic,  Neolithic,  Bronze,  and  Early  Iron  Ages, 
down  to  the  coming  of  Caesar.  In  a  style  that  is 
conspicuously  lucid  and  attractive  for  a  laborious 
work  of  this  kind,  we  are  informed  on  a  host  of 
points  which  will  ever  remain  problems,  but  on  which 
it  is  well  to  have  the  range  of  "evidences"  set  out 
and  compare.!.  Dr.  Holmes  is  frank  enough  to 
admit  puzzles  where  they  baffle  solution — e.g.,  the 
provenance  of  Palaeolithic  man.  He  makes  a  sage 
remark  about  his  "  culture,"  when  he  observes  that 
"  we  marvel  even  more  at  the  mental  stagnation  of 
the  primeval  savage  than  at  the  skill  which  he  had 
laboriously  attained."  In  the  chapter  on  the  Neo- 
lithic Age  we  have  a  full  examination  of  social 
manners  {e.g. ,  the  treatment  of  women,  clothing  and 
ornaments,  the  extraordinary  custom  of  couvade, 
and  sepulture).  In  writing  of  the  Bronze  Age, 
Dr.  Holmes  puts  forth  the  suggestion  that  the  com- 
parative richness  of  Wiltshire  in  ornaments  may  be 
due  to  Stonehenge  having  been  a  hallowed  centre  for 
the  burial  of  chieftains  and  their  families  from  all 
parts.  A  generous  meed  of  praise  is  given  to  Pytheas 
the  Massiliot,  who  in  the  age  of  Alexander  brought 
Northern  Europe  within  the  ken  of  the  Greeks,  as 
"  the  forerunner  of  Columbus."  The  figure  of  the 
remarkable  Water  Eaton  fibula  on  page  240  invites 
comparison  with  the  late  Celtic  hinged  locket  which 
last  May  (1907)  was  found  on  a  Roman  site  near 
Aldeburgh  in  Suffolk. 

The  singularly  interesting  maps  which  appear  in 
this  work  bring  the  reader  to  the  author's  vigorous  and 
thorough  exhaustion  of  the  materials  bearing  on 
Caesar's  invasions  of  Britain.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
survey  the  field  with  Dr.  Holmes,  or  to  check  his 
inferences  from  Caesar's  textual  records.  He  quotes 
one  of  the  pithy  sayings  of  Tacitus,  that  "Julius  must 
be  regarded  as  having  indicated,  rather  than  trans- 
mitted, to  posterity  the  acquisition  [of  Britain.]" 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  importance  of 
Caesar's  expeditions  has  been  underestimated  by 
historians.  "  He  directed  the  course  of  British  history 
into  a  new  channel,"  by  announcing  to  the  Britons 
that  Rome  was  coming  to  include  their  island  in  her 
sway.  Even  though  he  stayed  only  a  few  days  in 
55  B.C.,  and  a  few  months  only  in  54  B.C.,  the  mark 
of  Caesar  was  a  mark  made  for  all  time.  Dr.  Holmes, 
among  the  many  themes  handled  in  the  second  part  of 
this  volume,  demonstrates  that  Portus  Itius  was 
Boulogne,  and  that  the  point  where  Caesar  landed  on 
August  26,  55  B.C.,  was  between  Walmer  and  Deal; 
that  London,  even  if  an  unimportant  town,  existed 
before  the  Roman  invasion,  together  with  a  number  of 
topographical  points. 

Short  sections  deal  with  "  Deneholes,"  "  Stone- 
henge," "The  War-Chariots  of  the  Britains,"  and, 
among  other  questions,  "Where  did  Caesar  cross  the 
Thames  ?" 

An  excellent  index,  besides  the  contents-tables, 
completes  a  volume  which  is  a  worthy  issue  of  the 
Oxford  Clarendon  Press. 


Memorials  of  Old  Derbyshire.  Edited  by 
J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  With  many 
illustrations.  London  :  Bemrose  and  Sons,  Ltd. , 
1907.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xvi,  394.  Price  15s. 
net. 
As  all  antiquaries  know,  Dr.  Cox  has  done  much 
in  previous  works  to  elucidate  the  history  and 
describe  the  ecclesiastical  fabrics  of  his  native  county ; 
and  in  entrusting  the  editorship  of  this  volume  of  the 
"Memorials"  series  to  his  hands  the  general  editor 
did  the  obviously  right  thing.  It  is  an  unusually 
portly  volume,  and  the  editor  remarks  that  the  wealth 
of  material  is  so  abundant  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  speedily  producing  a  companion  volume 
on  similar  lines.  We  should  like  to  see  this  done ; 
but,  indeed,  the  same  might  be  said  of  any  one  of  the 
beautifully-produced  and  finely-illustrated  issues  in 
this  well-conceived  series  of  county  "  Memorials." 
The  fifteen  chapters  in  the  volume  before  us  are  all 
readable  and  useful  contributions  to  the  county's 
history,  but  at  least  three  may  be  marked  as  of 
special  value  and  interest.  The  first  is  the  opening 
chapter  on  "Historic  Derbyshire,"  by  the  editor, 
Dr.  Cox,  which  admirably  summarizes  the  general 
history  of  the  county  from  prehistoric  times  to  the 
peaceful  days  of  the  present  century,  The  second  is 
"  Roods,  Screens,  and  Lofts  in  Derbyshire  Churches," 
by  Mr.  Aymer  Vallance.  Similar  papers  by  Mr. 
Vallance  have  been  a  distinguishing  feature  of  one  or 
two  previous  volumes  in  the  series — notably  of  that 
on  Kent.  All  ecclesiologists  may  well  feel  grateful 
to  Mr.  Vallance  for  this  important  and  splendidly- 
illustrated  paper,  which  fills  eighty  pages.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  good  and  practically  exhaustive  piece  of 
work.  Derbyshire  screenwork  has  suffered  much  and 
grievous  maltreatment,  but  enough  excellent  work 
remains  to  make  this  chapter  of  particular  interest  and 
importance.  The  third  outstanding  section  of  the 
book  is  what  the  editor  well  calls  the  "  delightfully 
vivid  chapter  by  Sir  George  R.  Sitwell  on  the  country 
life  of  a  Derbyshire  squire  of  the  seventeenth 
century."  Based  on  authentic  documents,  it  traverses 
sundry  dicta  of  picturesque,  but  not  too  accurate, 
historians,  and  gives  a  very  pleasant  and  real  picture  of 
country  family  life  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  The 
nature  of  the  other  papers  can  only  be  briefly  indi- 
cated. Dr.  Cox,  besides  the  introductory  historic 
sketch,  writes  on  the  "  Derbyshire  Monuments  to  the 
Family  of  Foljambe,"  and  "  Plans  of  the  Peak 
Forest" — most  of  which  still  in  existence  are  of 
Charles  I.'s  time.  "Prehistoric  Burials"  are  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  John  Ward  ;  "Prehistoric  Stone  Circles" 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  Andrew.  "Swarkeston  Bridge,"  which 
has  been  described  and  figured  in  the  Antiquary  by 
Mr.  George  Bailey,  is  here  the  subject  of  a  brief 
paper  by  Mr.  W.  Smithard.  "  Repton  Abbey, 
Church,  Priory,  and  School  "  are  described  by  the 
Rev.  F.  C.  Hipkins;  "The  Old  Houses  of  the 
County,"  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch ;  and  "  Wingfield 
Manor  House,"  by  Mr.  G.  Le  Blanc  Smith.  Mr. 
S.  O.  Addy  writes  on  "OJferton  Hall,"  and  discusses 
"  Derbyshire  Folk-Lore."  The  Hon.  F.  Strutt  sends 
a  short  paper  on  "  Jedediah  Strutt,"  the  founder  of 
his  family's  fortunes  ;  and  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Bowles  has  a 
very  interesting  account  of  "  Bradshaw  and  the 
Bradshawes."  The  illustrations,  largely  photographic, 
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both  on  separate  plates  and  in  the  text,  are  excellent, 
and  there  is  a  good  index. 

*  *  * 
A  History  of  the  Minories,  London.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  M.  Tomlinson,  M.A.  With  thirteen 
illustrations.  London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co., 
1907.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xvi,  417.  Price  18s. 
net. 
Few  probably  of  the  many  who  daily  pass  along 
the  street  which  is  now  the  principal  northern  ap- 
proach to  the  Tower  Bridge  give  a  thought  to  the 
name  it  bears,  but  to  which  it  really  has  m  good 
claim.  The  name  was  transferred  "from  the  pre- 
cinct to  which  for  centuries  it  solely  applied,  and 
which  lay  upon  its  eastern  side."  The  members  of 
the  "Sorores  Minores"  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare 
were  commonly  known  as  Minoresses,  and  their  house 
as  the  Minories,  and  it  is  of  this  special  home  of  the 
sisterhood  that  Mr.  Tomlinson  here  tells  the  history 
in  a  series  of  readable  chapters,  abounding  in  valu- 
able detail.  After  a  brief  introduction  and  chapter 
on  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare, 
the  author  treats,  in  three  full  chapters,  the  history  of 
the  Abbey  of  the  Minories  from  its  foundation  by 
Edward,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  Blanche,  his  wife,  in 
1293,  to  its  suppression  in  1538.  For  ten  years  there- 
after the  precinct  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells;  it  was  acquired  in  1548  by  exchange  by 
Edward  VI.,  who  granted  it  to  Henry  Grey,  Duke 
of  Suffolk.  By  sale  and  forfeiture  and  re-sale  it  passed 
through  various  hands,  till  in  1563  it  was  bought  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Being  converted  into  storehouses 
and  workshops  for  the  Ordnance  Department,  it 
retained  its  military  character  under  Tudor,  Stuart, 
and  Civil  War  times  till  1673,  when  the  precinct 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Pritchard. 
Thenceforward  its  history  is  unimportant.  The  brief 
outline  thus  sketched  of  the  history  of  the  Minories  is 
filled  in  by  Mr.  Tomlinson  with  an  abundance  of 
detail  regarding  the  various  holders  of  the  precinct, 
the  regulations  for  its  management  as  part  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  the  various  Lieutenant-Generals 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  the  like.  Yet  more  interesting 
are  the  chapters  which  follow  on  the  Rights  and 
Privileges  of  a  Peculiar — a  very  curious  and  pro- 
longed byway  in  city  history,  for  the  Liberty  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  within  which  the  Minories  was 
included  by  James  II.,  did  not  finally  become  extinct 
till  1894 — on  the  clergy,  clandestine  marriages  (for 
which  the  Minories,  like  other  privileged  places,  was 
notorious),  the  church,  churchyard,  vaults,  burial 
regulations,  and  on  parochial  organization  and  govern- 
ment (with  many  extracts  illustrating  the  history  of 
poor  relief  and  other  details  of  parish  administration). 
Some  brief  historical  notices,  an  account  of  the  re- 
gisters, tables  of  fees,  and  a  fair  index  conclude  the 
volume.  The  illustrations,  which  include  four  fine 
portraits  in  photogravure,  deserve  a  word  of  hearty 
praise.  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  turned  large  collections 
of  material  to  excellent  account,  and  is  fully  justified 
in  believing  that,  "  although  the  events  recorded  took 
place,  for  the  most  part,  within  a  very  limited  area, 
they  may  not  be  without  some  little  value  in  illus- 
trating the  forces  and  influences  which  for  centuries 
have  been  at  work  in  making  the  English  people 
what  they  are." 


The    Itinerary    of   John   Lei.and.    Parts  IV. 
and    V.       Edited    by    Lucy    Toulmin    Smith. 
London  :    George  Bell  and  Sons,  1908.     Fools- 
cap   4to.,    pp.     viii,    192,    and    folding    map. 
Price  12s.  net. 
We  are  glad  to  welcome  these  additional  parts  of 
Miss  Toulmin  Smith's  valuable  edition  of  Leland, 
which  form  a  comely,  well-indexed  volume  of  some  two 
hundred  pages,  made  the  more  inteiesting  by  a  map 
showing  the   routes   taken  by  this  active  antiquary 
about  the  years   1535-43.      Part  IV.   is  not  strictly 
Itinerary,  but  consists  of  notes,  chiefly  on  men  and 
families  in  certain  counties,  which  in  some  cases  were 
extracted  from  family  pedigrees,  and  in  others  from 
verbal  information  given   him  by  the  local  gentry. 
Part  V.  is  narrative  Itinerary,  through  no  fewer  than 
thirty  English  counties,  though  Lincolnshire,  Oxford- 
shire,  Shropshire,   Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  and 
Worcestershire  are  those  to  which  the  chief  space  is 
devoted.     As  a  sample  of  Leland's  style,  to  those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  his  writing,  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  as  to  a  town  of  much  celebrity  in  the 
Midlands  may  be  cited  : 

"  The  bewty  of  Bremischam,  a  good  market  towne 
in  the  extreme  partes  that  way  of  Warwicke-shire,  is 
in  one  strete  goynge  up  alonge  almoste  from  the  lefte 
ripe  of  the  broke  up  a  mane  hille  by  the  lengthe  of  a 
quartar  of  a  mile.  I  saw  but  one  parsche  churche  in 
the  towne.  There  be  many  smithes  in  the  towne  that 
use  to  make  knives  &  all  maner  of  cuttynge  tooles, 
&  many  lorimars  that  make  byts,  &  a  greate  many 
naylors.  So  that  a  great  parte  of  the  towne  is 
mayntayned  by  smithes.  The  smithes  there  have 
yren  out  of  Staffordshire  and  Warwike-shire  &  see 
coale  out  of  Staffordshire." 

The  appendix,  which  covers  about  fifty  pages,  is 
not  Itinerary,  but  a  detached  part  of  Leland's 
Collectanea,  which  contains  extracts  relative  in  the 
main  to  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Stafford- 
shire, such  as  the  lives  of  St.  Winifred,  St.  Neots, 
and  St.  Guthlac.  It  is  almost  needless  to  repeat  that 
Miss  Toulmin  Smith,  in  bringing  out  this  new  and 
well-printed  edition,  is  being  of  inestimable  service 
to  all  topographical  writers. 

*  *  * 
An  exceedingly  useful  little  pamphlet  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  entitled  Topogra- 
phical Index  to  the  Measured  Drawings  of  Architectut  e 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Principal  British  Archi- 
tectural Publications,  which  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  or  from  Wyman  and 
Sons,  the  printers,  for  the  modest  sum  of  three  half- 
pence. It  has  been  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Phene  Spiers  Memorial  Committee,  who  have  been 
engaged  since  the  summer  of  1906  in  collecting  for 
the  National  Art  Library,  from  architects  and  others, 
original  drawings  of  ancient  buildings  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  destroyed  or  forgotten,  and 
making  them  available  for  the  use  of  students  and 
visitors  to  the  Library.  The  Index  has  been  compiled 
from  the  different  "  sketch-books  "  issued  by  various 
societies,  of  a  more  or  less  private  character,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  the  Architectural  Association 
Sketch-Book,  founded  in  1867,  and  still  in  course  of 
publication,  as  well  as  from  the  periodicals  devoted 
to    architectural    affairs,   such   as   the    Builder,    the 
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Building  Neivs,  and  others.  A  few  consecutive  items 
selected  at  random  will,  perhaps,  give  the  best  idea  of 
the  scope  and  value  of  the  work.     Page  17  begins  : 

Cauffry  (Oise)  :  Church.  Johnson  (R.  J.).  Build- 
ing News,  23,  ii.  1877. 

Cawston  :  Church.  Smith  (F.  J.).  Details.  Build- 
ing News,  6,  xii,  1901.  Walker  (H.)  and  Med- 
land  (J.).  (7)  Spring  Gardens  Sketch- Book, 
1878. 

Chalons-sur-Marne.  Burges  (W.)  and  Vacher  (S.). 
Spire.  Architectural  Association  Sketch- Book, 
1883. 

Charite-sur- Loire,  La  :  Abbey.  Perry  (J.  T.)  and 
Henman(W.).  Chapels  (3)  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation Sketch- Book,  1 868- 1 869. 

Charlcote :  Hall.  Farquharson  (H.).  Gatehouse. 
Architectural  Association  Sketch- Book,  1899. 

Chartham  :  Church.  Mitchell  (A.  B.)  (2)  British 
Architect,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  210,  etc.  Pryce  (T.  E.) 
(2)    Architecltiral  Association  Sketch-Book,  1881. 

J.  T.  P. 

*  *     * 

Among  the  pamphlets  before  us  is  Part  II.  of  Mr. 
Henry  Harrison's  concise  etymological  dictionary  of 
the  Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom  ( Eaton  Press, 
190,  Ebury  Street,  S.W.  Price  is.  net).  This  cer- 
tainly promises  to  be  a  very  useful  work  of  reference. 
It  would  be  easy  to  cavil  at  certain  entries ;  but  on 
the  whole  Mr.  Harrison's  undertaking  may  be  warmly 
commended  to  all  students  of  both  surnames  and 
place-names.  It  will  be  completed  in  about  twenty 
parts.  We  have  also  received  Nos.  49  and  50  of  the 
Hull  Museum  Publications  (price  id.  each).  No.  49 
is  the  usual  illustrated  Quarterly  Record  of  Additions, 
and  No.  50  the  Annual  Report  for  1907.  Both  testify 
to  the  activity  of  the  curator,  Mr.  T.  Sheppard,  and 
to  the  excellent  educational  work  being  done  by  the 
Museum. 

*  *     * 

Several  quarterlies  reached  us  too  late  for  notice 
last  month.  We  welcome  the  January  issue  of  the 
Reliquary,  the  first  for  which  the  new  editor,  Dr. 
Cox,  is  entirely  responsible.  It  contains  illustrated 
articles  on  "The  'Treasure  of  Sant'  Antonio'  in 
Padua,"  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Carden  ;  "The  Rubens 
Tapestries  at  Bramshill,"  by  Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfield  ; 
"Abo,  the  Ancient  Capital  of  Finland,"  by  Mr. 
J.  Tavenor-Perry ;  and  "  Some  Interesting  Essex 
Brasses,"  by  Messrs.  Christy,  Porteous,  and  Bertram 
Smith,  who  must  surely  have  nearly  exhausted  that 
subject.  The  number  devotes  special  attention  and 
much  space  to  notices  of  new  books  and  lists  of  new 
publications,  home  and  foreign.  The  Ulster  Journal 
of  Archeology  for  November  last  is  belated,  and 
seems  hardly  up  to  its  usual  standard.  Hugh 
O'Donnell,  Parish  Priest  of  Belfast,  1770-1814  ;  The 
Hills  of  Hillsborough  ;  The  Ulster  Civil  War,  1641  ; 
and  The  Abbey  of  Holy  Cross  at  Woodburn,  near 
Carrig -Fergus,  are  among  the  subjects  discussed. 
The  Essex  Review,  January,  is  an  excellent  number. 
Especially  interesting,  and  not  to  Essex  folk  only, 
are  the  articles  on  "  Wickford,  Essex,  and  Wickford, 
Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Pierce, 
with  several  illustrations  of  the  American  town,  and 
on  "Some  Obsolete  Farm  Implements" — a  capital 
subject — by  Mr.  Miller  Christy.     Among  the  other 


contents  are  an  obituary  notice,  with  portrait,  of  the 
late  Mr.  I.  Chalkley  Gould;  "  Hadleigh  Rectory, 
1 825- 1868,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Clark  ;  and  "The 
Churchyard  Cottage  at  Theydon  Garnon,"  an  ancient 
clergy-house,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Collett.  Essex  folk 
ought  to  support  this  Review  warmly.  The  Berks, 
Bucks  and  Oxon  Arclutological  Journal,  January, 
contains  a  rare  deed  relating  to  "The  Priory  of 
Poghley,"  an  article  by  Mr.  Walter  Money  on 
"Stanton  Harcourt  and  its  Manor,"  and  other 
miscellaneous  matter  of  local  interest. 

The  Architectural  Review,  February,  is  largely  con- 
cerned with  modern  building — there  are  many  fine 
illustrations  of  the  new  Morning  Post  offices — but 
there  is  a  concluding  article  on  "  Morden  College, 
Blackheath,"  charmingly  illustrated,  while  the  "Notes 
of  the  Month  "  contain  some  alarming  photographs  of 
the  cracking  walls  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  some 
deservedly  caustic  remarks  on  recent  mishandling  of 
Iona  Cathedral.  We  have  also  received  Rivista 
d 'Italia,  January ;  the  American  Antiquarian, 
January  and  February ;  a  good  catalogue  of  second- 
hand books  from  Messrs.  W.  N.  Pitcher  and  Co., 
Cross  Street,  Manchester ;  and  the  Report  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  for  1906. 


Cottesponnence. 


FASTING. 

TO  THE   EDITOR. 

Would  some  correspondent  favour  me  with  the  titles 
of  any  volumes,  pamphlets,  or  articles  which  have 
appeared  giving  accounts  of  the  best  known  cases  of 
voluntary  or  involuntary  instances  of  abstinence  from 
food  for  lengthened  periods  ? 

I  am  proposing  to  deal  with  a  case  of  "bewitch- 
ment ' '  and  consequent  prolonged  fasting  on  the  part 
of  the  victim,  which  took  place  at  Ware  in  1699,  and 
I  am  anxious  to  look  up  authenticated  cases  of  pro- 
longed abstention  from  nourishment. 

W.  B.  Gerish. 

[There  is  a  note  on  "A  Fasting  Woman  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century  "  in  Notes  and  Queries,  6  S., 
iv.  27  ;  notes  on  "  Fasting  Men  and  Women,"  Ibid., 
7  S.,  ii.  406 ;  iii.  33  ;  xii.  349,  394  ;  and  cf.  9  S. ,  iv. 
107.  There  was  an  article  by  Dr.  Axon,  embodying 
a  reprint  of  a  rare  black-letter  tract,  entitled  ' '  The 
Fasting  Girl  of  Schmidweiler  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury," in  the  Antiquary  for  1901 — vol.  xxxvii.,  pp. 
269-272,  305-309.— Ed.] 


Note  to  Publishers. —  We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 
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Botes  of  tbe  $Eont&. 


In  February  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme,  F.S.  A.,  clerk 
to  the  London  County  Council,  read  a  paper 
of  great  interest  on  "The  Story  of  London 
Maps "  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  Mr.  Gomme's  subject  was  illus- 
trated by  limelight  views.  Commencing  with 
London  before  the  maps,  he  started  with  the 
period  when  the  present  capital  was  the  home 
of  Celtic  pile-dwellers.  It  was  a  Celtic  strong- 
hold, as  its  name  attested.  Then  it  was 
appropriated  as  a  Roman  military  camp,  and 
grew  into  the  proudest  of  Roman  cities, 
Lundinium  Augusta.  It  was  utilized  by  the 
greatest  of  Anglo-Saxon  kings  as  a  military 
defence  against  the  encroaching  Danes  and 
men  of  the  North  ;  it  was  brought  under  the 
Norman  dominion,  and  transformed  into  a 
city  institution  of  the  English  State  by  the 
great  Plantagenet  Sovereigns.  Of  all  those 
periods  we  had  no  maps,  but  the  question 
might  well  be  asked  whether  any  remains  of 
those  far-off  periods  cannot  be  restored  to  the 
maps.  A  more  significant  question  for  the 
student  of  London  maps  was,  Did  not  the 
maps  themselves,  coming  to  them  in  succes- 
sive stages  from  the  sixteenth  century,  con- 
tain remains  of  the  earlier  periods  before  the 
maps,  some  ancient  landmarks,  some  un- 
obliterated  features  which  the  cartographers 
recorded  but  did  not  create  ?  This  last 
question  was  obviously  an  important  element 
in  the  story  of  the  London  maps,  for  when 
they  came  to  examine  those  precious  relics  of 
the  past,  it  was  borne  in  upon  them  that  they 
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contained  much  more  ancient  history  than 
that  belonging  to  Tudor  times — topography 
that  had  never  been  obliterated. 

4|>  <$>  <$. 

Diagrams  showing  sections  of  underground 
London  were  thrown  on  the  screen.  That 
at  Cannon  Street  displayed  beneath  the 
present  level  the  roadway  before  the  Great 
Fire  in  1666;  below  that,  earth  in  which 
Norman  and  English  pottery  had  been  found ; 
whilst  below  that,  again,  was  a  Roman 
tesselated  pavement,  the  soil  beneath  it  con- 
taining Roman  remains.  These  diagrams 
showed  the  kind  of  city  London  had  become 
through  the  successive  periods  of  its  history, 
and  how  deep  down  we  had  to  dig  before 
coming  upon  London  prior  to  the  maps. 
Speaking  of  the  ancient  Danish  settlements, 
which  afterwards  grew  into  modern  parishes, 
Mr.  Gomme  said  each  villager  held  his  acre- 
strip,  the  last  relic  of  which  survived  in  the  name 
of  "  Long- acre."  Although  we  had  not  the 
whole  distribution  of  the  acre-strips  revealed 
by  the  maps,  there  was  no  question  that  these 
indications  were  sufficient  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  holdings  of  the  entire  area.  They 
were  acre-strips  belonging  to  the  village 
community  system.  The  terminals  of  the 
acre-strips  in  modern  Park  Lane  remained 
unaltered,  and  they  accounted  to-day  for 
the  splendid  irregularity  of  the  building  line 
of  that  most  fashionable  of  London  streets. 

«$»  ♦  & 
Mr.  Gomme  emphasized  the  value  of  plans 
of  London  drawn  from  archaeological  and 
historical  remains.  As  a  means  of  enhancing 
the  value  of,  and  interest  in,  maps,  he  sug- 
gested that,  if  the  streets  where  practically 
little  or  no  alteration  in  structure  had  taken 
place  could  have  the  valuations  at  quin- 
quennial periods  printed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  valuation  of  St.  James's  Square  had 
been  printed  in  Mr.  Dasent's  history  of  that 
place,  the  results  would  prove  acceptable  to 
many  people.  In  the  streets  along  which  we 
walked  were  historic  spots.  Great  English- 
men and  Englishwomen  had  trodden  them 
for  ages.  He  got  to  the  backs  of  houses  in 
old  streets  whenever  he  could,  for  one  came 
upon  unexpected  glimpses  of  the  country 
aspect  of  London  parishes — long,  slanting, 
red-tiled  roofs,  and  buildings  of  much  simple 
beauty.     No  one  knew  how  much  of  Old 
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London  was  still  left  to  us  in  these  out-of- 
the-way  places.  The  maps  of  London  would 
still  lead  us  to  them,  or  what  remained  of 
them,  if  we  used  the  maps  properly,  and 
London,  under  their  guidance,  would  assume 
some  of  its  past  glories,  and  present  to  its 
modern  citizens  a  city  to  be  proud  of. 

$         $         $ 

Over  ;£i 5,600  was  realized  by  the  sale  of  the 

Braikenridge  collection  of  mediaeval  works  of 
art,  which  was  concluded  at  Christie's  on 
February  28.  One  of  the  principal  lots  on 
the  first  day  was  a  splendid  mazer-bowl  of 
special  interest  in  that  the  inscription,  "  Be 
yow  mere  and  glade  and  joo  the  masters 
tokerys  do  dyed,"  identifies  its  former  promi- 
nence with  the  Company  of  Toukers  or 
Tuckers  (i.e.,  the  gentry  who  tucked  cloth), 
afterwards  affiliated  to  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Fullers.  Three  inches  high,  and  of 
the  unusual  diameter  of  9^  inches,  this 
specimen  has  the  London  hall-mark  1534, 
with  the  maker's  mark  of  an  arrow-head. 
The  silver  rim,  on  which  the  inscription 
is  engraved  in  Gothic  characters,  is  1^  inches 
deep,  and  between  the  various  words  are 
engraved  a  lozenge,  a  flower,  an  ape, 
a  pig  sejant,  a  dog,  a  quatrefoil,  a  hart 
lodged,  a  man  seated  blowing  a  horn  and 
holding  a  staff,  a  flower,  a  hart  at  speed,  a 
fruit,  and  a  flowering  plant.  Bidding  began 
at  ^5°°>  and  after  a  brisk  competition  the 
bowl  was  knocked  down  to  Messrs.  Crichton 
at  the  great  figure  of  ^2,300.  A  little  later 
a  fine  ciborium  of  copper-gilt  and  Champleve 
enamel,  believed  to  have  been  once  in  use  at 
Malmesbury  Abbey,  became  the  property  of 
Mr.  Durlacher  at  the  immense  price  of 
^6,000.  The  ciborium  was  exhibited  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  1874,  and  at 
the  Burlington  Fine  Art  Club  in  1897.  It 
is  7  inches  high  and  6  inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  probably  English  thirteenth-century 
craft.  The  figures  are  mostly  in  engraved 
gilt  metal,  but  those  of  Our  Lord  and  the 
Angels  are  delicately  enamelled,  with  the 
flesh  translucent,  and  of  a  pale  jasper  tinge. 

$?  $?  & 
On  the  second  day  interest  centred  chiefly  in 
the  fine  collection  of  old  carved  oak.  Much 
of  it  was  of  ecclesiastical  interest,  and  a 
number  of  clergy  were  attracted  to  the  sale. 
The  general  public,  however,  was  more  inter- 


ested in  the  reputed  cradle  of  Henry  V.,  an 
oblong  oak  box,  45  inches  long,  swinging 
from  two  carved  oak  posts,  surmounted  by 
the  Monthermer  arms,  which  was  described 
as  English  work  of  the  late  fourteenth 
century.  This  quaint  royal  relic  was  an 
object  of  interest  to  antiquaries  back  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  this  is  an  incredulous 
age,  and  bidders  to-day  look  askance  at 
personal  relics.  Bidding  started  at  100 
guineas,  and,  after  languishing  for  some  time, 
rose  by  10  guineas  to  210  guineas.  Mr. 
Amor  offered  220  guineas,  another  bidder 
called  225  guineas,  and  then  the  cradle  was 
knocked  down  at  230  guineas  to  Mr.  Guy 
Laking,  the  King's  Armourer.  A  rumour 
arose  that  Mr.  Laking  had  been  acting  on 
behalf  of  His  Majesty,  who  would  naturally 
desire  to  possess  the  relic  of  his  famous 
ancestor.  To  a  newspaper  representative, 
however,  Mr.  Laking  said  that  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  confirm  the  rumour,  but  that  in  all 
probability  the  cradle  would  eventually  be- 
come the  property  of  the  nation. 

♦  %?  4? 
The  "  pedigree  "  of  this  cradle  is  of  a  circum- 
stantial character.  It  was  originally  at  Court- 
field,  near  Monmouth,  where  the  infant 
Prince  was  for  some  time  placed  in  the  care 
of  Lady  Montacute,  heiress  of  Thomas  de 
Monthermer,  and  granddaughter  of  Edward  I. 
In  1774  the  cradle  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  Peregrine  Ball,  of  Newland, 
Gloucestershire,  to  whom  it  descended  from 
an  ancestor  who,  with  Lady  Montacute,  had 
care  of  the  infant  Prince  at  Monmouth.  It 
is  illustrated  and  described  in  the  London 
Magazine  of  March,  1774,  where,  however, 
it  is  described  as  Edward  II. 's  cradle.  At 
Mr.  Ball's  death,  in  1794,  it  was  presented 
by  his  son  to  a  Mr.  Whitehead,  of  Ham- 
brook,  Frenchay,  near  Bristol,  and  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Braikenridge  at  the  sale  at 
Redland  Hall,  near  Bristol,  of  the  collection 
of  Mrs.  Barnes  on  October  22,  1833.  The 
cradle,  ciborium,  and  mazer-bowl  were  figured 
-  in  the  Daily  Graphic  on  February  27. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
on  March  5,  Messrs.  William  Martin,  LL.D., 
Harold  O.  Bodvel-Roberts,  Bernard  Roth, 
John  Humphreys,  M.D.S.,  David  Dippie 
Dixon,  Edward  Neil  Baynes,  Vernon  Watney, 
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and  Mervyn  Edmund  Macartney  were  elected 
Fellows. 

♦  ♦        ♦ 

Professor  Sayce,  in  a  most  interesting  com- 
munication to  the  Times  of  February  24, 
tells  of  the  latest  discovery  of  royal  treasure 
as  the  result  of  the  excavations  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes.  Mr. 
Theodore  Davis  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Ayrton,  have  discovered  in  a  rock-cut  tomb 
over  30  feet  deep  the  jewellery  of  the  Queen 
Ta-usert,  granddaughter  of  Rameses  II.,  and 
wife  of  Seti-Mer-en-Ptah  II.,  the  last  of  the 
royal  house  of  the  XlXth  Dynasty,  about 
1250  B.C. 

Among  the  most  interesting  objects  dis- 
covered were  some  gold  rosettes,  to  each  of 
which  a  small  hook  was  attached,  from  which 
it  is  thought  they  were  intended  to  hold  up 
some  part  of  the  Queen's  attire.  There  were 
also  some  plaques  of  gold,  and  a  large  gold 
ring  with  the  symbol  of  the  mother  goddess 
Mut — a  vulture — inlaid  in  precious  stones. 
Another  ring,  containing  the  cartouche,  or 
royal  escutcheon,  of  Rameses  II.,  an  ex- 
tremely fine  piece  of  work,  was  also  found. 
A  portion  of  the  Queen's  gold  crown,  as  well 
as  seven  gold  rings  set  with  scarabaei,  in- 
scribed with  her  name,  and  some  bracelets 
in  gold  and  silver  were  also  brought  to  light. 
The  curious  part  of  the  discovery  is  the  fact 
that  the  tomb  in  which  these  and  other 
objects  were  discovered  was  not  the  tomb  of 
Ta-usert,  nor  that  of  her  husband,  but  be- 
longed to  a  private  individual,  whose  identity 
has  not  yet  been  established. 

♦  ♦        ♦ 

"At  a  little  distance  from  the  tomb,"  says 
Professor  Sayce,  in  concluding  his  account 
of  these  remarkable  discoveries,  "  the  ex- 
cavators have  laid  bare  the  foundations  of 
some  workmen's  huts,  most  of  which  had  a 
pot  let  into  the  floor,  for  the  safe-keeping,  it 
may  be,  of  the  money  of  the  day.  Rubbish- 
pits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  huts  have 
yielded  a  number  of  interesting  relics,  in- 
cluding a  bouquet  of  papyrus  blossoms 
stitched  in  order  to  keep  the  petals  in  place, 
and  a  clay  seal  attached  to  a  red  string, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  was  not  made 
yesterday.  Many  inscribed  pieces  of  lime- 
stone have  also  been  found  on  which  the 


overseers  of  the  workmen  kept  their  accounts. 
They  are  likely  to  give  us  an  insight  into  an 
undertaker's  wages  in  the  age  of  the  Exodus, 
as  well  as  into  the  prices  of  the  materials  he 
used  and  the  food  that  he  ate." 

«$»  %?  & 
The  late  Mr.  J.  D.  G.  Dalrymple,  F.S.A., 
ex-president  of  the  Glasgow  Archaeological 
Society,  who  died  on  February  8,  bequeathed 
— besides  many  other  private  and  public 
legacies  —  to  the  Council  of  the  Glasgow 
Archaeological  Society  a  sum  of  ^£3,000  for 
the  endowment  of  the  Dalrymple  Lectureship 
on  Archaeology  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, the  appointment  to  the  lectureship  to 
be  vested  in  the  curators  appointed  in  virtue 
of  an  arrangement  come  to  between  Mr. 
Dalrymple  and  the  University  Court ;  the 
subject  of  the  lectures  is  to  be  some  branch 
of  European  archaeology.  The  whole  residue 
and  remainder  of  the  estate  (including  funds 
liferented  as  they  fall  in)  Mr.  Dalrymple's 
trustees  are  directed  to  apply  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fund,  the  interest  and  annual  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  making  grants  for  the  judicious  restoration 
and  repair  of  buildings  of  historical  and 
antiquarian  interest  in  Scotland,  England, 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Greece, 
but  specially  in  Scotland,  the  fund  to  be 
administered  by  a  board  of  trustees  con- 
stituted as  follows  :  Three  members  from  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  three 
members  from  the  Glasgow  Archaeological 
Society,  and  one  member  from  the  Scottish 
Ecclesiological  Society. 

«)&»  $?  •fr 
The  Athenceum  of  February  22  says  that 
Professor  Dorpfeld  has  issued  a  letter,  ad- 
dressed in  the  first  place  to  the  friends  who 
assisted  him  with  funds,  in  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  excavations  at  Leukas- 
Ithaca  in  the  summer  of  1907.  He  began 
in  the  plain  of  Nidri,  where  a  primaeval 
burial-place  was  discovered,  resembling  those 
recently  found  at  Tiryns  and  Orchomenos, 
and  containing  vases,  and  a  bronze  spear- 
head which  is  said  to  be  of  very  rare  type. 
The  walls  of  a  large  building  were  laid  bare, 
which,  Professor  Dorpfeld  thinks,  was  prob- 
ably the  palace  of  Ulysses.  The  work  was 
carried   on   under   considerable    difficulties, 
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owing  to  the  water  of  the  subsoil,  which  is  to 
be  diverted  by  means  of  a  canal,  so  that  the 
whole  building  may  be  exposed. 

«$»  $?  «ife» 
Mr.  Richard  Quick,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Bristol  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  writes  : 
"  Herewith  I  enclose  a  photograph  of  an 
ancient  alms-box,  the  dimensions  of  which 
are,  height  3^  inches,  length  6|  inches,  and 
width  3!  inches.  It  is  cut  out  of  a  solid 
piece  of  oolitic  limestone,  the  sides  being 
f  inch  thick.     The  box  was  found  five  or 


allow  a  penny  to  be  inserted  between  the 
side  and  the  lid  of  the  box.  This  may  have 
been  used  for  extracting  coins  without  taking 
off  the  lid.  I  shall  be  obliged  by  any  infor- 
mation as  to  its  exact  date,  or  particulars  of 
any  similar  specimen  which  your  readers  may 
have  to  give.  The  box  is  now  in  the  Bristol 
Museum  of  Antiquities." 

4?         «&         "fr 
"  A  remarkable   find,"  says   the   City  Press 
of  March  7,  "  has  just   been   made  in  the 
ward  of  Cornhill,  the  discovery  consisting  of 


OLD   ALMS  BOX. 


six  years  ago  by  a  labourer  named  Walter 
Creed  in  a  hedge  at  Bedchester,  Dorset. 
The  lid  is  divided  into  six  panels,  with  geo- 
metrical designs,  the  slot  being  in  the  centre, 
and  if  inches  in  length.  The  front  face  and 
two  sides  of  the  box  are  carved  with  two 
crossed  branches,  treated  somewhat  conven- 
tionally, whilst  the  back  is  smooth.  The  lid 
was  apparently  fastened  on  by  cement  or 
glue,  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 
On  the  back  face  immediately  under  the  lid 
there  is  a  slight  groove,  just  large  enough  to 


a  very  beautiful  tankard  and  cover  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  representative  of  the 
City  Press  saw  the  Deputy  of  the  ward  on 
the  subject  yesterday,  and,  though  Mr. 
Miller  Wilkinson  exhibited  great  reluctance 
to  make  any  statement,  learned  that  the  cup 
was  found  in  a  safe  containing  some  of  the 
old  records  of  the  ward.  By  whom  and 
when  it  was  so  secreted  is  not  known.  The 
name  of  the  donor  does  not  appear  on  the 
cup,  but  there  is  an  inscription  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  a  gift  to  the  ward  for  use  by  the 
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Inquest.  The  date  given  is  1646.  The  cup 
weighs  in  all  some  20  ounces,  and  its  value 
is  estimated  at  between  ^400  and  £s°°" 

♦  ,♦  '  ♦ 
The  Prehistoric  Congress  of  France  will 
hold  its  fourth  session  at  Chambery  from 
August  24  to  August  30.  The  subjects  for 
discussion  are  :  (1)  The  Pile  Dwellings  and 
their  Ages ;  (2)  the  Palaeolithic  Period  in 
Savoy  and  its  Relation  to  the  Glacial  Exten- 
sion ;  (3)  The  Neolithic  Period  in  the  Alps  ; 
(4)  Prehistoric  Inscribed  Rocks. 

$»  «$?  %? 
The  following  admirably  worded  memorial 
has  been  presented  to  the  York  City  Council 
by  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  and  York 
Archaeological  Society,  protesting  against 
a  threatened  encroachment  on  the  city 
ramparts  : 

"  My  Lord  Mayor  and  Gentlemen, — At  a 
meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  March  3, 
1908,  some  concern  was  expressed  by  the 
members  in  consequence  of  a  rumour  that 
the  earthen  rampart  on  which  the  city  wall  is 
built  might  in  some  manner  be  interfered 
with  in  connexion  with  the  widening  of 
Station  Road,  opposite  the  Railway  Station, 
for  the  new  electric  trams,  sanctioned  by  the 
Light  Railway  Commissioners. 

"  It  was  decided  by  the  members  present 
that  a  communication  should  be  made  to  the 
Corporation  of  York  representing  the  anxiety 
of  the  Society  and  other  citizens  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  present  aspect  and  contour  of 
the  earthen  rampart  referred  to. 

"  In  any  measures  taken  for  the  widening 
of  the  roadway  they  desire  to  urge,  in  the 
interests  of  archaeology  and  the  preservation 
of  our  city's  historic  remains  of  mediaeval 
earthworks,  that  no  proposals  be  recom- 
mended that  will  in  any  way  disturb  the  city 
embankment.  They  also  beg  that  the  ram- 
part be  not  excavated  or  curtailed  in  any 
manner  whatever. 

"  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  defensive 
earthwork  surrounding  our  city  is  unparal- 
leled, and  is  one  of  the  very  few  in  England 
that  have  not  been  entirely  obliterated.  The 
preservation  of  the  ramparts,  as  we  now 
see  them,  is  highly  desirable,  and  a  matter 
deserving  the  attention  of  patriotic  citizens, 
who  desire  that  the  city  shall  retain,  as  far 


as  is  practicable,  these  most  valuable  historic 
features. 

"It  is  becoming  more  recognized  that 
earthworks  of  whatever  description  are  valu- 
able and  very  interesting  landmarks  of  our 
country's  history,  the  retention  of  which,  un- 
impaired, is  of  great  importance.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Corporation  will  do  their  utmost  to 
preserve  the  city's  fortifications,  which  are 
characteristic  features  of  our  ancient  city. 

"Your  memorialists  confidently  hope  that 
this  communication  will  meet  with  your  kind 
and  serious  consideration,  and  that  it  will 
issue  in  protective  action  for  which  future 
generations  of  York  citizens  will  long  be 
grateful." 

The  memorial  is  dated  March  10,  and  is 
signed  by  Dr.  Solloway,  the  honorary  secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  and  by  the  Dean  of  York 
and  other  members. 

♦      4p      ♦ 

Two  interesting  lectures  were  delivered  in 
February  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  first,  on  February  21,  was 
by  Viscount  Dillon,  on  "  Arms  and  Armour 
in  Painting  and  Sculpture."  The  second, 
four  days  later,  was  by  the  Dean  of  Glou- 
cester (Dr.  Spence-Jones),  on  "  The  Story  of 
the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  especially  in  their 
Relation  to  Christian  Art."  The  substance 
of  the  address  will  be  embodied  in  the 
Dean's  forthcoming  book.  A  very  general 
idea,  he  said,  had  been  current  for  centuries 
in  the  Church  that  the  Christianity  of  the 
first  three  centuries  was  hostile  to  art — to 
painting  as  well  as  sculpture.  It  was  only 
in  recent  years  that  that  conception  had 
been  found  to  be  quite  erroneous.  In  the 
catacombs  the  community  of  Rome,  by  far 
the  greatest  of  the  early  Christian  Churches 
who  professed  the  faith  of  Jesus,  for  some 
two  centuries  and  a  half  reverently  laid  their 
dead ;  and  it  was  from  the  words  written  or 
graven  on  the  thousand-thousand  tombs  that 
one  gathered  what  was  the  real  belief  of  those 
early  congregations.  In  those  silent  streets, 
on  the  walls  of  the  countless  sepulchral 
chambers,  they  loved  to  paint  pictures  telling 
of  their  hopes  and  outlooks.  Some  of  those 
pictures,  often  dim  and  discoloured,  were 
with  us  still.  Not  a  few  of  the  artists  who 
worked  there  were  evidently  men  of  no 
mean  power.     There  was  no  doubt  that  in 
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the  Christianity  of  the  first  days  there  was 
a  school  of  teaching  which  more  or  less 
discouraged  art,  which  looked  askance  on 
painting  and  sculpture.  But  discoveries  in 
the  catacombs  proved  that  this  repugnance 
to  art  was  not  the  universal,  not  even  the 
ordinary  opinion  of  the  mass  of  early 
Christians.  Amidst  the  wreckage  of  the 
City  of  the  Dead  beneath  the  suburbs  of 
Rome  there  were  still  examples  of  elaborate 
decorative  art  dating  from  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  years  immediately  succeed- 
ing their  passing  away.  In  the  dim  and 
fading  pictures  which  covered  the  ceilings 
and  adorned  the  walls  of  some  of  the  oldest 
catacombs  of  the  first  and  early  in  the 
second  centuries  one  could  still  trace  the 
exquisite  skill  of  the  artist-painter.  Subse- 
quently a  marked  deterioration  crept  over 
the  artistic  work  in  the  catacombs,  but  that 
deterioration  had  already  made  great  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  the  outer  world  of  Rome 
about  them.  As  the  third  century  advanced 
the  character  of  the  decoration  and  painting 
became  more  and  more  hieratic.  In  the 
fourth  century  historic  subjects  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  martyrs  became  the  favourites. 
There  was  an  absence  of  anything  that  could 
be  termed  sculpture  in  the  catacombs.  But 
the  absence  of  sculpture  was  not  due  to  any 
special  preference  for  painting,  but  simply 
because  for  all  purposes  of  decoration  in  the 
subterranean  chambers  and  chapels  sculpture 
was  wellnigh  impossible.  In  those  days, 
when  popular  feeling  ran  so  high,  and  was 
often  so  bitterly  hostile  to  Christianity,  the 
life  of  a  Christian  sculptor  would  have  been 
in  daily  peril.  Sculpture  from  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  became  a  recognized 
Christian  art,  but  it  possessed  no  hallowed 
tradition  dating  from  the  first  days — the  days 
of  persecution.  That  hallowed  tradition  was 
the  precious  inheritance  of  painting  alone. 

&         #         $ 

Lecturing  at  Brighton  in  February  on  "  Hol- 
lingbury  Castle,"  Mr.  H.  S.  Toms,  curator 
of  the  Brighton  Museum,  pointed  out  that 
"castle"  is  a  misnomer.  The  only  traces 
of  this  old  hill-fort  which  remain  consist  of 
a  comparatively  shallow  ditch  with  a  bank 
or  rampart  standing  5  or  6  feet  above  it,  the 
two  forming  an  entrenchment  which  runs 
round  the  hill  and  encloses  an  area  of  about 


6  acres.  The  shape  of  the  earthwork  roughly 
approaches  a  square,  with  the  corners 
rounded  off  and  the  sides  bulging  outwards. 
Mr.  Toms  reviewed  the  evidence  which 
points  to  Hollingbury  having  been  a  fortifi- 
cation, and  said,  whoever  the  original  de- 
signers of  the  camp  may  have  been,  they 
were  well  versed  in  the  art  of  constructing 
fortified  enclosures,  and  they  recognized  the 
importance  of  entrenching  themselves  on 
a  hill. 

i?      4p      4e 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  Hollingbury  is:  "Who  were 
its  makers?"  Although  the  answer  to  this 
still  lies  in  the  realm  of  conjecture,  Mr.  Toms 
was  able  to  prove  that  it  is  certainly  not  a 
Roman  camp,  as  many  suppose.  He  quoted 
from  the  masterly  monograph  on  The  Hill- 
Forts  of  Sussex,  by  the  late  General  Pitt- 
Rivers,  who  strongly  maintains  that  our 
Sussex  earthworks,  including  Hollingbury, 
are  not  of  Roman,  but  of  prehistoric  origin. 
General  Pitt-Rivers  tells  us  that  the  size  and 
outlines  of  the  Sussex  entrenchments  are 
regulated  by  the  size  and  outline  of  the  hills 
upon  which  they  stand.  That  is  to  say,  the 
whole  hill-top,  or  the  whole  available  part 
of  it,  appears  to  have  been  fortified  by  a 
line  of  ramparts  drawn  along  the  brow  in 
the  position  best  suited  for  defence,  whereas 
the  Roman  practice  was  to  regulate  the 
outline  and  arrangement  of  the  camps  in 
accordance  with  the  strength  of  the  force 
intended  to  occupy  them,  and  with  a  chief 
regard  to  the  consideration  of  discipline  and 
interior  economy.  Mr.  Toms  strengthened 
his  case  for  the  prehistoric  origin  of  Holling- 
bury by  comparing  the  camp  with  two  real 
Roman  fortresses  in  Dumbartonshire  (Scot- 
land) and  Glamorganshire  (Wales),  and 
showed  the  very  definite  difference  that  exists 
between  them.  He  mentioned  that  some 
antiquaries  are  inclined  to  regard  Holling- 
bury as  a  Bronze  Age  camp,  but  pointed  out 
that  only  excavation  could  throw  any  certain 
light  upon  the  date  of  its  construction. 

♦        ♦        ♦ 

The  Builder  for  March  7  contained  a  re- 
markably fresh  and  fascinating  article  on 
"  English  Mediaeval  Architecture  from 
Ancient  Seals,"  illustrated  by  reproductions 
of  sixteen  seals.     We  quote  one  paragraph 
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as  a  specimen  of  the  treatment  of  this  inter- 
esting aspect  of  mediaeval  seals  :  "  Of  special 
interest  is  the  seal  of  Shrewsbury,  dating  from 
1425,  with  a  view  of  the  town.  A  large 
church  of  cruciform  plan  with  a  tall  spire, 
houses,  and  other  churches,  stand  within  the 
town  fortifications,  in  which  is  a  central  gate, 
and  two  side  gates  leading  to  bridges  over  the 
Severn.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  three 
shields  of  arms  displaying  the  lions  of  Eng- 
land, the  Cross  of  St.  George,  and  the  three 
leopards'  heads  of  Shrewsbury  town." 

Some  very  interesting  excavations,  says  the 
Rome  correspondent  of  the  Standard,  under 
date  March  2,  are  now  being  carried  out  in 
the  Roman  Forum  by  Comm.  Boni,  who  is 
anxious  to  settle  the  question  of  the  exact 
position  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  which 
various  classic  authors  tell  us  was  to  be  found 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Palatine  Hill, 
and  which,  until  now,  was  supposed  to  have 
stood  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Arch  of 
Titus.  These  remains,  however,  are  now 
said  to  be  a  reconstruction  of  the  Augustan 
age,  as  their  orientation  is  not  that  of  the 
Republican  buildings.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator  owed  its  origin  to  a  vow  made  by 
Romulus  during  a  battle  between  the  Romans 
and  Sabines.  He,  however,  made  only  a 
sacred  enclosure,  which  contained,  perhaps, 
an  altar.  The  temple  was  built  in  the  days 
of  Attilus  Regulus,  294  B.C.  Following  the 
direction  of  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  and  the 
Via  Sacra,  and  keeping  in  mind  the  Repub- 
lican orientation  of  the  Forum,  Comm. 
Boni  sought,  quite  close  to  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  for  traces  of  the  ancient  edifice,  and 
here  he  has  found  two  parallel  walls,  con- 
sisting of  great  square  masses  of  tufa,  bearing 
the  well-known  marks  that  are  to  be  found 
on  the  Republican  city  walls,  and  which  Pro- 
fessor Boni  considers  were  connected  with 
inaugural  rites.  Should  these  prove  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  great  temple,  we  are  on 
the  very  spot  where  the  Senate  sometimes 
met,  and  where  Cicero  pronounced  his  first 
attack  on  Catiline.  A  well  which  has  been 
found  close  to  these  massive  walls  contained 
various  utensils  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies B.C.,  a  vase  decoration  consisting  of  a 
woman's  head,  a  bronze  quadrans,  lead 
weights,  lamps,  and  various  articles  of  black 


Etrusco-Campanic  pottery.  The  connexion 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Forum  will 
shortly  be  completed  by  that  portion  of  the 
Via  Sacra  on  which,  even  as  late  as  the  times 
of  Augustus,  that  Porta  Mugonia  stood, 
which  was  one  of  the  four  gates  of  the  citta 
quadrata. 

4*  •iJ?  & 
We  have  received  the  report  of  the  curator 
and  librarian  of  the  Maidstone  Museum, 
Public  Library,  and  Bentlif  Art  Gallery  for 
the  year  ended  October  31  last,  which  records 
continued  progress,  especially,  we  are  glad  to 
notice,  in  developing  the  educational  side  of 
the  work.  Among  the  donations  to  the 
Museum  during  the  year  were  a  small 
Romano-British  urn,  with  twenty-two  brass 
coins  of  Tetricus  (a.d.  267),  which  were 
found  in  the  course  of  quarrying  operations 
at  Allington ;  and  three  straw-splitters  or 
"  engines "  formerly  used  in  Essex  in  the 
now  defunct  industry  of  straw-plaiting,  which 
were  presented  by  the  late  Mr.  I.  Chalkley 
Gould.  Several  local  "finds"  were  also 
acquired  by  purchase,  including  a  fine  and 
absolutely  perfect  Roman  glass  bottle,  of 
which  a  good  illustration  is  given  ;  and  a 
small  cup  of  Samian  ware,  bearing  the 
maker's  stamp  materni,  and  a  red-ware  pot, 
probably  Roman,  both  found  near  Whit- 
stable. 

♦  #  ♦ 
The  Rev.  Professor  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  was 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  British 
Academy  to  deliver  the  inaugural  course  of 
Schweich  lectures  on  the  subject  of  "Archae- 
ological Research  in  Relation  to  Biblical 
Study."  The  first  two  lectures  were  delivered 
on  March  18  and  30,  and  the  third  was 
announced  for  April  2,  all  being  delivered  in 
the  theatre,  Burlington  House.  The  lectures, 
which  were  open  free  to  the  public,  are  under 
the  Leopold  Schweich  Fund,  recently  en- 
dowed "  for  the  furtherance  of  research  in 
the  archaeology,  art,  history,  languages,  and 
literature  of  ancient  civilization,  with  refer- 
ence to  Biblical  study." 

$         $         $ 

An  inquisition  was  held  on  February  24  at 
Bridgnorth  respecting  146  old  silver  coins 
found  recently  at  73,  High  Street,  by  Henry 
Beddoes,  while  excavating  for  alterations  to 
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the  premises.  The  coins  were  discovered 
about  7  feet  from  the  surface,  in  loose  earth, 
and  were  in  a  bad  condition.  They  included 
a  Mary  fourpenny-piece,  nine  Elizabeth  shil- 
lings, a  Philip  and  Mary  shilling,  a  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  mark,  a  James  I.  silver  imitation 
of  a  gold  ten-shilling-piece,  a  James  I.  six- 
pence, seven  Charles  I.  half-crowns  struck  in 
London  and  Worcester,  and  several  shillings 
of  that  reign.  The  jury  decided  that  they 
were  treasure  trove,  and  asked  that  a  portion 
should  be  returned  to  the  borough  to  form  a 
local  museum.  The  coroner  agreed,  and 
said  he  would  send  the  recommendation  to 
the  Treasury.  It  is  thought  probable  that 
the  coins  were  hidden  in  1646,  when  the  town 
surrendered  to  the  Roundheads. 

It  has  long  been  the  ambition  of  those  in 
authority  at  the  British  Museum  to  make 
that  institution's  sculptures,  or  copies  of 
sculptures,  from  the  Parthenon  as  com- 
plete as  possible  for  the  benefit  particularly 
of  students.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Greek 
Government  that  desire  has  now  been  all 
but  satisfied,  the  Hellenic  rulers  having 
caused  casts  to  be  made  of  what  the  Museum 
needs.  Some  have  still  to  be  received,  and 
when  they  arrive  the  institution  will,  for  the 
first  time,  possess  a  collection  which  should 
satisfy  any  student,  however  exacting.  More- 
over, two  important  fragments  of  the  original 
Parthenon  marbles  have  lately  been  found 
and  fitted  in  their  proper  places.  One  is  the 
back  of  the  head  of  Athena,  belonging  to  the 
west  pediment ;  the  other  is  the  entire  head 
of  a  Lapith,  a  male  figure  sculptured  over 
the  architrave.  These  statements  were  in 
substance  made  by  Dr.  Cecil  Smith,  of  the 
British  Museum,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Hellenic  Studies  held  on  February  18  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at 
Burlington  House,  with  Professor  Percy 
Gardner  in  the  chair. 

$?  •)&»  4» 
The  matchless  collection  of  Romano-British 
pottery  and  glass  which  is  arranged  in  the 
keep  of  Colchester  Castle  has  for  many  years 
suffered,  especially  in  the  short  winter  days, 
from  an  insufficiency  of  light.  This  has  now 
been  remedied.  The  Corporation,  fully  alive 
to  the  great  value  of  its  museum  to  students 
of  archaeology  and  all  lovers  of  antiquities, 


has  recently  installed  the  electric  light,  so 
that  no  one  need  now  be  deterred  from  visit- 
ing the  museum  on  the  dullest  of  days.  The 
great  value  of  the  collection  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  entirely  local,  and  that  the  large 
number  of  burial  groups  are  arranged  as  they 
were  found,  several  of  them  in  their  small 
cists  of  bricks  or  tiles.  The  collection  of 
Late-Celtic  pottery  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
in  the  kingdom.  It  includes  several  examples 
of  the  fine  pedestalled  urns  which  date  from 
about  150  b.c.  These  elegant  vases,  which 
can  be  traced  across  Europe  to  the  Adriatic 
provinces,  derive  their  form  from  the  bronze 
situlce  in  vogue  south  of  the  Alps  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century  b.c.  Another  feature 
of  the  museum  is  the  collection  of  "  Bygones," 
which  includes  several  relics  of  extinct  Essex 
industries. 


Bo.  277,  <3mp'&  3Ittn  BoaD. 

By  Aleck  Abrahams. 


RAY'S  INN  ROAD  as  an  inhabited 
thoroughfare  has  barely  attained  to 
its  first  centenary.  How  many 
decades  it  existed  as  a  backway 
leading  to  the  market-gardens  and  refuse- 
shoots  of  Battle  Bridge  is  not  recorded,  but 
on  the  sale  and  removal  of  the  huge  cinder- 
hills  that  formed  a  small  alpine  range 
between  Manchester  Street  and  the  New 
Road,  some  effort  was  made  towards  its 
improvement.  This  site,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Argyle  Street,  was  sold  in  1826  for 
^15,000  to  the  Panarmonion  Company,* 
an  enterprise  largely  promoted  by  Professor 
Gesualdo  Lanza,  a  local  master  of  elocution, 
who,  with  a  capital  of  ^20,000,  proposed  to 
provide  "  extensively  ornamented  gardens 
which  will  be  judiciously  planted  and  pleas- 
ingly interspersed  with  Fountains,  Cascades, 
Temples,  etc.,  a  neat  and  elegant  Theatre,  a 
Botanical  Bazaar,  Bathing  Rooms,  and  even 
an   Hotel."     A  most    elaborate   prospectus 

*  Pink's  History  of  Clerkenwell,  p.  501.  The  name 
is  there  given  as  "Pandemonium,"  a  blunder  that 
Thornbury  and  Walford  reperpetrate  in  Old  and  New 
London,  vol.  iii.,  p.  278. 
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was  issued,  giving  plans  and  views  of  the 
proposed  gardens  and  their  buildings ;  pre-  * 
sumably  some  capital  was  subscribed,  but  of 
the  whole  scheme  only  the  Theatre  actually 
came  into  existence.  This  modest  little 
building,  after  many  changes  of  titles  and 
purposes,  was  at  last  incorporated  into  a 
neighbouring  restaurant,  and  as  a  dining- 
hall  it  still  exists.  Argyle  Square  is  believed 
to  be  a  relic  of  the  Gardens,  but  the  premier 
attraction,  "  Thorrington's  Suspension  Rail- 
way," described  as  half  a  mile  in  length,  has 
been  lost,  and  only  its  quaintly  illustrated 
handbills  give  it  posthumous  celebrity. 

There  had  been  built  by  Christmas,  1826, 
on  the  Gray's  Inn  Road  frontage  of  the  site, 
"The  London  Horse  and  Carriage  Reposi- 
tory," then  descibed*  as  "a  noble  structure 
of  quadrangular  form,  with  a  spacious  arena 
in  the  centre."  A  further  reference!  is 
worth  quoting  in  extenso  : 

"  Besides  the  extensive  Horse  and  Car- 
riage Departments,  the  south  front  comprises 
a  spacious  mansion,  the  principal  story  in 
which  is  wholly  occupied  by  one  entire 
grand  room,  in  which,  by  the  gratuitous 
permission  of  the  spirited  proprietor  of  this 
unique  establishment  (William  Bromley, 
Esq.,  of  Euston  Square),  some  benevolent 
ladies  lately  held  a  bazaar,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Spanish  Refugees,  when  this  splendid 
room  was  proved  to  be  capable  of  containing 
upwards  of  one  thousand  persons !  The 
large  field  (about  ten  acres)  adjoining  thereto 
is  about  to  be  converted  into  a  handsome 
square  and  gardens,  a  la  Tivoli,  with  a 
superb  Theatre,  to  be  called  the  Panar- 
monion,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of 
his  Majesty  !  The  whole  projected  by  Pro- 
fessor Lanza,  and  is  without  parallel  in  this 
country." 

There  are  several  interesting  references 
and  indications  in  this  laudation.  William 
Bromley,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  later,  was  evidently  the  proprietor  re- 
sponsible for  this  building,  now  known  as 
277,  Gray's  Inn  Road  ;  and  the  Panar- 
monion  scheme  %  to  be  evolved  from  the 

*  London  Improvements,  p.  142. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  143. 

\  Mr.  Warwick  Wroth,  in  Cremorne  and  the  Later 
London  Gardens,  has  brought  together  practically  all 
there  is  to  record  about  the  Panarmonion  Gardens. 
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ten-acre  field  is  a  sub-project  for  which  the 
before- mentioned  company  was  formed. 

The  bazaar  promoted  for  the  Spanish 
refugees  was  the  first  public  function  held  in 
the  building  ;  but  for  its  principal  purpose,  a 
horse  and  carriage  mart  and  repository,  it 
was  eminently  suitable,  and,  if  the  artist  can 
be  believed,  in  its  first  years  some  business 
of  this  nature  was  carried  on  here.  T.  H. 
Shepherd,  in  providing  two  illustrations  of 
the  inner  courtyard,  represents  horses  being 
exercised  before  buyers,  etc.*  That  it  did 
not  attain  comparative  importance  was 
largely  due  to  its  inconvenient  situation, 
equally  distant  from  the  City  or  West  End, 
and  away  from  all  the  connecting  thorough- 
fares. Tattersall's,  then  at  Hyde  Park,  was 
by  comparison  in  the  heart  of  the  town ;  no 
one  except  dustmen  and  scavengers  sought 
Battle  Bridge,  or  for  pleasure  only  travelled 
the  roads  leading  to  it.  The  loss  its  non- 
success  occasioned  was  only  Bromley's,  and 
he  early  sought  for  some  attraction  or  a 
suitable  lessee.  The  following  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  Weekly  Dispatch  of  Decem- 
ber 6,  1829 : 

"NEW  BAZAAR. 

"  A  New  Bazaar  will  be  opened  a  fort- 
night before  Christmas,  under  Royal  patron- 
age, at  the  London  Repository,  Gray's  Inn 
Road,  on  a  more  magnificent  plan  than  was 
ever  witnessed  in  this  country.  Applications 
for  the  counters  or  le  Boutiques  to  be  made 
to  Mr.  Bromley,  No.  1,  Euston  Square ;  or 
to  Mr.  Grainge,  at  the  Repository,  if  by 
letter,  post-free." 

In  the  guide-books  t  this  was  referred  to 
as  the  "  Toy  Bazaar,"  a  distinctive  title 
without  special  significance.  Although  it 
did  not  survive  another  twelve  months,  it 
brought  about  the  complete  cessation  of  the 
horse  and  carriage  sales,  and  for  many  years 
after  it  was  only  used  as  a  carriage  repository. 

Robert  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  delivering 
his  addresses  on  the  prevailing  distress  and 
the  remedy  offered  by  co-operation  in 
various  halls  in  the  Metropolis  during  1830 
and  1 83 1,  was  compelled  to  remove  succes- 

*  London  Improvements. 

t  Whittock's  New  Picture  of  L  ondon,  p.  476  ;  and 
others. 
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sively  from  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  South- 
ampton Buildings,  to  the  Sans  Souci  Institu- 
tion, Leicester  Square  ;  to  the  Burton  Street 
Chapel,  Burton  Crescent ;  and  finally  to  this 
Bazaar.::=  Only  one  of  the  large  rooms  on 
the  first  floor  was  required  for  his  purpose, 
and  Bromley  did  not  entertain  the  objection 
to  Sunday  lectures  that  had  been  the  cause 
of  Owen  being  driven  from  the  other  halls. 
April,  1832,  brought  an  additional  occupier 
to  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  The  Rev. 
Edward  Irving  (1 792-1834),  after  his  removal 
from  the  pulpit  of  the  Regent  Square  Chapel, 
found  here  a  temporary  refuge,  with  the  larger 
part  of  his  congregation,  numbering  800 
communicants,  adhering  to  him.f  The  fact 
that  Robert  Owen  held  his  reunions  and 
lectured  on  an  advanced  form  of  materialism 
under  the  same  roof  ultimately  caused  great 
dissatisfaction,  and  in  the  autumn  these 
faithful  followers,  reconstituted  as  the  Holy 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  removed  to  the 
Picture  Gallery  in  Newman  Street,  which 
had  formerly  been  used  by  Benja  nin  West. 

Owen  and  his  disciples,  remaining  in  sole 
occupation,  gave  occasion  for  new  enter- 
prises or  undertakings  to  ensure  the  proper 
utilization  of  the  huge  building.  That 
Bromley  was  a  convert  to  Owen's  doctrines 
is  hardly  probable  having  consideration  to 
his  subsequent  action,  but  at  least  he  was 
sympathetically  disposed,  and  made  a  con- 
siderable personal  sacrifice  in  placing  the 
keys  in  Owen's  hands  to  do  what  he  pleased 
with  the  premises,  relinquishing  any  claim 
to  rent  until  1833.  Owen  accepted  the 
arrangement  without  any  schedule  of  fixtures 
or  any  definite  agreements  as  to  terms  and 
tenure  of  future  tenancy.'}  Here  he  estab- 
lished the  head-quarters  of  the  Institution  for 
Removing  Ignorance  and  Poverty,  and  here 
also  the  National  Equitable  Labour  Exchange 
was  opened  on  Monday,  September  17, 
1832. §  It  was  at  Charlotte  Street,  Rath- 
bone  Place,  in  the  previous  May,  that  the 
first  practical  application  of  the  principle  of 

*  Robert  Owen  :  A  Biography,  by  Frank  Podmore, 
vol  ii.,  p.  424. 

t  D.  N.  B.,  xxix.  55. 

}  The  History  of  Co-operation,  by  G.  J.  Holyoake, 
vol.  i.,  p.  112. 

§  Two  woodcut  reproductions  of  Shepherd's  views 
form  the  headpiece  of  The  Crisis  throughout  the 
first  volume. 


barter  on  a  labour  valuation  only,  was  tried. 
A  Mr.  Josiah  Warren  is  said  to  have 
originated  the  idea,  and  communicated  it  to 
Mr.  Owen  when  at  New  Harmony  in  1826. 
The  success  of  the  experiment  was  so  great 
that  the  move  to  Gray's  Inn  Road  was  com- 
pulsory, and  no  doubt  was  expedited  when 
Bromley  had  temporarily  relinquished  owner- 
ship of  those  eminently  suitable  premises. 
The  first  public  advertisement  of  this  new 
establishment  is  worth  quoting  at  length,  as 
it  also  conveys  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
system  of  Equitable  Labour  Exchanges.  It 
appeared  in  The  Crisis  above  Owen's  sig- 
nature.* 

"NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC: 

"  Equitable  Labour  Exchange's  Institu- 
tion to  the  Industrious  Classes, 
Gray's  Inn  Road,  King's  Cross. 

"Agriculturists,  Gardeners,  Manufacturers, 
provision  merchants,  warehousemen,  whole- 
sale and  retail  dealers  of  all  descriptions, 
mechanics,  and  all  others,  who  may  be 
inclined  to  dispose  of  their  various  articles 
of  trade  and  merchandise  in  the  only  equit- 
able manner  in  which  men  can  mutually 
dispose  of  their  property  to  each  other— viz., 
its  value  in  labour  for  equal  value  in  labour, 
without  the  intervention  of  money — are 
requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Austin,  at  the  Equitable  Labour  Exchange. 
All  letters  must  be  post-paid. 

"  Robert  Owen." 

The  reply  to  this  invitation  was  instan- 
taneous and  general.  For  the  purpose  of 
receiving  deposits,  the  doors  were  opened  on 
Monday,  September  17,  but  so  great  was  the 
stream  of  "articles  of  trade  and  merchan- 
dise "  in  the  first  few  days  that  there  was 
a  congestion  of  traffic  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Bazaar,  and  by  Thursday  it  was 
necessary  to  close  the  doors  for  a  few  days 
to  admit  of  the  goods  so  hurriedly  received 
being  classified  and  valued  for  exchange 
purposes. 

The  labour  notes  t  became  currency  not 

*  June,  1832. 

t  A  labour  note  for  two  hours,  bearing  date 
December  1,  1832,  is  reproduced  in  vol.  ii.  of  Mr. 
Podmore's  excellent  biography  of  Robert  Owen. 
There  are  still  a  number  in  various  collections,  and 
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only  amongst  the  depositors  and  their  friends, 
but  even  outside  this  sympathetic  circle.  It 
is  said  the  toll-keeper  at  Waterloo  Bridge 
accepted  labour  notes  in  payment  of  the 
toll,  and  some  of  the  theatres  were  willing  to 
accept  them.*  Up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
the  Exchange  continued  to  transact  an 
enormous  business,  the  chief  depositors 
being  tailors,  cabinet-makers,  and  shoe- 
makers. In  the  seventeen  weeks  ending 
December  22,  1832,  the  deposits  represented 
445,501  hours,  and  the  exchanges  376,166 
hours,  leaving  a  balance  of  stock  in  hand 
representing  69,335  hours— ^1,733  7s.  6d.t 
The  Labour  Exchange  and  Owen's 
lectures  at  this  building  received  much 
adverse  criticism,  but  it  was  his  Social 
Reunions  in  particular  that  were  the  object 
of  the  more  disreputable  comment.  Here 
is  part  of  an  article  appearing  in  Renton 
Nicholson's  scurrilous  paper,  The  Town. 

"  OWEN'S  SOCIAL  FESTIVALS. 

"  Gentle  Reader,  thou  hast  surely  heard  of 
the  New  System,  which  is  to  pave  the  streets 
with  penny  loaves  and  roof  the  houses  with 
pancakes,  not  to  mention  the  licence  it  affords 
with  respect  to  one's  neighbour's  wife,  his  ox, 
his  ass,  and  everything  that  is  his  ?  Of  this 
system  Robert  the  philanthropist,  erst  of 
New  Lanark  and  New  Harmony,  is  the 
British  Archmandrite  "  {sic).% 

Even  an  eminently  respectable  and  well- 
meaning  man  like  C.  F.  Partington  is  very 
bitter  when  he  has  to  write  of  the  building 
and  its  occupants  :§ 

"EXCHANGE  BAZAAR. 

"  This  very  picturesque-looking  edifice  was 
originally   employed   as   a   manufactory   for 

they  command  a  comparatively  high  price  when 
offered  for  sale.  As  specimens  of  printing  they  are 
interesting,  having  been  produced  by  Vizetelly,  Brans- 
ton  and  Co.,  of  Fleet  Street,  and  the  border  and 
field  are  machine-engraved. 

*  Podmore's  Robert  Owen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  408. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  411. 

%  The  Satirist,  October  13,  1 833,  in  nearly  two 
columns,  describes  one  of  the  meetings,  but  not  a 
single  line  can  be  quoted  in  these  pages. 

§  In  the  National  History  and  Views  of  London, 
vol.  i.,  p.  104.  An  illustration  of  the  "  Exchange 
Bazaar  "  faces  p.  10,  vol.  ii.,  but  a  note  at  p.  16  is 
identical  with  that  quoted  from  London  Improvements. 


paper ;  since  which  it  has  been  occupied  by 
a  coach-maker,  and  at  the  present  time 
forms  what  is  called  the  '  Exchange  Bazaar.' 
It  is  astonishing  to  what  vile  purposes  high- 
sounding  titles  may  sometimes  be  attached. 
We  have  already  noticed  an  establishment  of 
this  description  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
is  conducted  upon  the  fairest  of  all  principles 
of  exchange — namely,  that  which  adapts 
itself  to  the  commercial  character  of  our 
country  by  the  employment  of  a  legal  circu- 
lating medium.  But  here  the  Utopian 
scheme  has  been  attempted  of  exchanging 
tables  for  joints  of  meat,  and  bijouterie  for 
ironmongery.  It  is  our  duty  to  notice  the 
present  use  of  the  edifices  described  in  this 
work,  or  we  should  have  altogether  passed 
by  so  anomalous  an  undertaking."  * 

The  success  of  the  Labour  Exchange  was 
the  direct  cause  of  its  removal  from  277, 
Gray's  Inn  Road.  The  terms  on  which 
Bromley  had  given  Owen  possession  of  the 
building  have  already  been  detailed ;  on  the 
expiration  of  this  "  no  rent  "  interregnum  he 
justly  claimed  a  fair  rent  for  its  further  use, 
or  the  purchase  outright  at  ^17,000.  The 
rent  asked  was  ,£1,400,  exclusive  of  a  ground- 
rent  of  ^320,  and  either  Owen  considered 
this  excessive  and  could  not  come  to  terms, 
or  Bromley  "saw  money-earning  powers  in 
the  undertaking  and  schemed  to  come  into 
possession."  The  latter  is  the  view  adopted 
by  Holyoake,t  who  obviously  only  has  sym- 
pathy for  the  co-operators,  but  he  admits  the 
business  of  the  exchange  was  clearly  likely 
to  bear  this  rent  charge.  Mr.  Podmore 
adds  a  more  rational  opinion  :%  "If  we 
regard  the  matter  simply  as  a  business 
transaction  we  must  find,  I  think,  not  that 
Bromley  was  unfairly  smart,  but  that  Owen 
was  marvellously  negligent."  The  impend- 
ing change  is  referred  to  in  John  Bull, 
January  13,  1833. 

"BREAKING  UP  OF  MR.  OWEN'S 
INSTITUTION. 

"At  a  public  meeting  held  on  Monday 
afternoon  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Work- 

*  There  is  no  record  of  the  building  being  used  for 
this  purpose. 

t  History  of  Co-operation,  1906,  vol.  i.,  p.  1 13. 
%  Robert  Owen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  413. 
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ing  Classes  in  Gray's  Inn  Road,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wade  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Owen  announced 
that  without  liberal  public  donations  the 
association  could  not  be  carried  on  upon  the 
same  premises  another  year,  the  rental  being 
^1,400  per  annum." 

The  actual  date  of  Owen  giving  up 
possession  is  not  stated,  but  early  in  January 
he  left,  transferring  the  business  to  the 
Labour  Bazaar  in  the  Blackfriars  Bridge 
Road,  which  had  been  established  some 
months. 

Again,  Mr.  Holyoake  provides  a  too  lurid 
description  of  their  departure  : 

"  Mr.  Bromley,  however,  was  so  impatient 
of  re-possession  that  he  did  not  wait  even 
for  their  leaving,  but  procured  a  mob  of  men 
and  broke  into  the  place,  and  let  in  sixty- 
four  ruffians,  who  smashed  the  secretary's 
doors  in,  took  possession  of  the  fixtures 
belonging  to  the  Exchange,  and  turned  the 
directors  into  the  street." 

Bromley  announced  his  intention  to  be 
again  in  possession  by  means  of  a  placard 
addressed  to  the  public  generally  and 
depositors  in  particular : 

"The  whole  of  the  splendid  and  capacious 
premises,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  will  be  occupied 
in  future  by  the  National  Land  and  Equitable 
Labour  Exchange  Company.  The  present 
occupants  will  close  their  proceedings  this 
week,  and  the  National  Land  and  Equitable 
Exchange  Company  will  commence  receiving 
deposits  on  Wednesday  morning  next,  the 
1 6th  instant,  at  ten  o'clock,  and  continue 
daily  at  the  same  hour ;  and  the  Company's 
Exchange  Stores  will  be  opened  to  the 
public  on  Monday,  the  21st  of  January, 
1833.  After  which  day  the  Company  will 
be  ready  to  receive  proposals  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  land  at  convenient  distances  from 
the  metropolis,  or  on  the  land  of  the  intended 
railroad  from  Birmingham  to  King's  Cross." 

The  land-letting  portion  of  this  scheme 
was  probably  a  development,  not  only  of 
individual  speculation  by  Bromley,  but  of  a 
quasi-socialistic-local-colonization  undertak- 
ing known  as  the  Experimental  Gardens." 
Other  modifications  and  extensions  of  the 
original   idea  are   emphasized   in  a  further 

*  This  has  been  the  subject  of  research  for  some 
time,  and  the  result  is  still  very  fragmentary. 


advertisement  by  Bromley  appearing  in  John 
Bull,  February  3  : 

"National  Land  and  Equitable  Labour 
Exchange  Institution,  Gray's  Inn  Road, 
King's  Cross,  London.  Raw  materials  and 
manufactured  articles  of  every  useful  de- 
scription are  received  either  for  immediate 
exchange  or  on  sale  or  return.  All  the 
servants  of  the  establishment  being  paid  in 
cash  to  prevent  their  trafficking  in  the  Notes 
or  stores  of  the  Exchange  for  goods  deposited 
therein.  The  Deposit  Offices  open  at  nine, 
and  the  Exchange  at  ten  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing. A  few  stands  in  the  Provision  Depart- 
ment are  disengaged.  Lectures  by  Mr. 
Macconnell  in  the  large  Assembly  Rooms 
as  usual." 

There  are  suggestions  here  that  the  staff 
of  Owen's  establishment  was  not  above  sus- 
picion ;  the  system  of  labour  notes  lent 
itself  to  dishonest  courses,  and  it  would  not 
be  surprising  to  learn  that  the  scheme  was 
largely  unworkable  from  the  opportunities  it 
afforded  for  roguery.  Bromley,  it  seems,  to 
avoid  these  risks,  had  established  what  was 
practically  an  open  market-house. 

Bromley's  enterprise  failed  in  less  than 
twelve  months,  not  because,  as  Holyoake 
writes,  there  was  resentment  against  his 
behaviour,  but  the  bubble  had  burst — an 
audit  of  the  affairs  of  Owen's  Labour 
Exchange  at  Blackfriars  ultimately  revealing 
a  most  unsatisfactory  position  and  the  utter 
impracticability  of  the  scheme,  and  the  worker 
had  realized  there  was  to  be  no  relief  from 
his  disabilities'  in  this  direction.  But  failure 
with  this  spirited  proprietor  only  meant  a 
change  of  plans,  and  all  semblance  of 
co-operation  or  equitable  labour  having  been 
dropped,  the  building  remained  open  as  a 
bazaar,  with  various  minor  attractions  in  the 
form  of  entertainments,  panoramas,  etc., 
occasionally  introduced. 

Here  are  two  announcements  of  these 
side-shows : 

"MAGNIFICENT  PANORAMIC 
PICTURE ! 

"A  most  astonishing  effort  of  female 
genius,  the  incessant  labour  of  five  years, 
will  be  open  to  public  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
London    Bazaar,    Liverpool    Street,    King's 
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Cross  and  Gray's  Inn  Road,  on  Thursday 
next,  the  17th  instant.  Admittance,  one 
shilling." 

11  Royal  London  Bazaar, 

Gray's  Inn  Road  &  Liverpool  St.,  New  Road, 

is  open  twice  each  day. 

Mr.  Miller's  Grand  Mechanical 

&  Picturesque  Exhibition  of  Art." 

Prejudice  again  leads  Holyoake  to  depict 
the  post-Owen  fate  of  the  building  in  hope- 
lessly inaccurate  terms :  "  The  National 
Company  fell  into  well-earned  contempt  and 
distrust,  and  the  Gray's  Inn  Road  buildings 
[sic]  became  an  obscure,  woebegone,  deserted, 
unprofitable  holding."* 

Towards  the  end  of  1833,  or  early  in  1834, 
part  of  the  upper  floor  received  a  new  tenant 
not  unknown  to  fame.  Madame  Tussaud, 
whose  waxwork  figures  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  in  the  Bristol  Riots  of  1831, 
came  here,  and  although  the  position  was 
not  favourable,  remained  until  1835.  Al- 
though her  biographer  says,f  "In  1833  the 
exhibition  found  a  settled  home  in  Baker 
Street,"  it  was  still  at  Gray's  Inn  Road 
throughout  1834,  and  until  the  date  named. 
The  announcement  of  its  opening  appeared 
vajchn  Bull,  January  12,  1834  : 

"  Patronised  by  the  Princess  Augusta  and 
Prince  George,  Madame  Tussaud  and  Sons 
respectfully  announce  that  their  splendid 
exhibition,  unequalled  in  Europe,  containing 
the  original  figures  of  Burke  and  Hare,  is 
now  open,  in  the  great  assembly  room  of  the 
London  Royal  Bazaar,  Gray's  Inn  Road, 
King's  Cross.  Admittance,  one  shilling. 
Second  Room,  sixpence.  Open  from  n 
till  4,  and  from  7  till  10." 

By  April  there  was  an  extension  of  the 
attractions,  the  advertisement!  having  these 
additional  eulogies : 

"Decided  success!  The  morning  and 
evening  promenade  being  well  attended. 
Now  open  with  increasing  approbation  the 
more  it  becomes  known,  in  the  only  room 
large  enough  for  the  purpose,  the  Assembly 
Room  of  the  Bazaar,  Gray's  Inn  Road. 
Madame    Tussaud's    Exhibition    and    Pro- 


*  History  of  Co-operation,  vol.  i.,  p. 
t  D.  N.  B.,  lv.  379. 

♦  April  8,  1834. 
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menade,  unequalled  in  Europe,  continues  to 
increase  in  estimation.  The  figures  modelled 
in  composition  the  size  of  life,  in  gorgeous 
costumes,  meet  with  encomiums  of  every 
visitor.  The  Band  will  play  at  two  and  half 
past  seven." 

There  was  in  the  same  building  at  this 
time  an  object  of  public  interest  that  had 
made  at  least  one  showman's  fortune,  and 
was  still  "a  great  draw."  The  travelling 
carriage  of  Napoleon,  in  which  he  escaped 
from  Waterloo  to  Jenappe,  had  been  on 
exhibition  at  the  London  Museum  (later  the 
Egyptian  Hall),  and  toured  the  country, 
bringing  to  its  proprietor,  William  Bullock, 
no  less  than  ^35,000  in  admission  fees.* 
It  was  still  in  his  possession  during  18 18, 
and  apparently  it  was  stored  or  sent  on 
further  tours  until  1834,  when  it  was  sent  to 
the  carriage  depository  at  this  building.  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  T.  Tussaud  for 
information  respecting  its  ultimate  transfer  to 
their  possession  :  "  Napoleon's  travelling 
carriage — now  usually  referred  to  as  the 
Waterloo  carriage — after  leaving  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  was  exhibited  in  all  the  principal  towns 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  ulti- 
mately found  its  way  into  a  carriage  reposi- 
tory in  the  Gray's  Inn  Road,  where  it  re- 
mained for  some  years.  It  was  purchased 
by  us  in  1842." 

Earlier  in  the  year  Bromley  offered  the 
property  for  sale  by  auction  at  Garroway's, 
acting  as  his  own  auctioneer.  For  the  loan 
of  a  copy  of  the  printed  particulars  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Ambrose  Heal,  and  many 
interesting  data  are  gathered  from  it.  The 
sale  was  announced  for  February  26,  1834, 
but  was  "  unavoidably  postponed  to  Monday, 
March  3rd,"  when  it  was  to  be  "peremptorily 
sold  .  .  .  under  circumstances  that  will  pre- 
clude any  reservation."  The  property  is  still 
identified  as  the  Royal  London  Bazaar,  and 
special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
"one  of  the  most  elegant  and  splendid 
Assembly  Rooms  in  the  metropolis,"  "  at 
present  occupied  by  Madame  Tussaud  and 
Sons'  unrivalled  and  highly  interesting  Exhibi- 
tion." The  dimensions  and  descriptions  of 
the  general  approaches,  courtyards,  rooms, 
etc.,  do  not  call  for  detailed  reference,  but 

*  "  The  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly.  1S13-1873,"  in 
the  Antiquary,  1906,  p.  61  et  seq. 
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the  last  paragraph  reciting  its  capabilities  is 
worth  transcribing : 

"  The  premises  have  capabilities  rarely  to 
be  met  with  (if  indeed  at  all)  in  one  and  the 
same  building  —  for  instance,  a  National 
School,  Hospital,  various  institutions,  Rail- 
way or  Mercantile  Storehouse,  Repository, 
extensive  manufactories,  amphitheatre,  or 
any  concern  of  first  rate  consequence  and 
respectability ;  they  are  held  from  the  Free- 
holders for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  from 
Christmas,  1826,  at  a  ground  rent  of  only 
^320  per  annum." 

The  result  of  this  sale  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain,  but  presume  that  Bromley's 
connexion  with  the  building  ceased  at  this 
date,  perhaps  "  under  circumstances  that 
will  preclude  any  reservation." 

The  history  of  this  interesting  building 
after  this  epoch-marking  event  becomes  still 
more  fragmentary.  There  are  occasional 
suggestions  of  its  use,  but  for  the  little  infor- 
mation I  can  give  I  am  largely  indebted  to 
such  excellent  local  memories  as  Mr.  E. 
Holt  and  Miss  Annie  E.  Hill.  It  returned 
to  its  original  purpose  of  a  horse  repository 
for  some  years  after  1834;  then  there  is  an 
uncertain  period,  when  some  quack  medicine 
vendor  is  said  to  have  renamed  it  the 
Palace  of  Hygiene,  and  distributed  much 
advice  and  little  medicine  gratis. 

During  the  railway  mania  it  became  a 
surveyors'  and  draughtmen's  office,  the 
organizing  centre  of  several  schemes  that  did 
not  all  reach  fruition.  As  a  furniture  pan- 
technicon it  was  successful  for  many  years ; 
this  was  its  use  for  some  time  before  and 
after  1865.  Then,  with  a  revival  in  the 
taste  for  promenade  concerts,  the  Assembly 
Room  became  St.  George's  Hall.  -  But  there 
was  no  change  of  fortune,  although  concerts, 
private  theatricals,  evangelist  services,  and 
panoramas  all  occupied  it  in  turn.  Its 
greatest  length  of  actual  service,  of  unbroken 
occupation  by  an  individual  firm,  commenced 
in  1872,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Whitbread  and  used  as  a  bottling  stores  by 
their  agent,  Mr.  Baker.  This  period  of 
peace  ended  in  1905,  when  it  was  again 
offered    for    sale,    the    price    asked    being 

;£33.°°°- 

Although  it  is  admirably  suited  for  such 
purposes  as  a  motor  works  or  omnibus  yard, 


it  remained  empty,  and  has  now  been  with- 
drawn from  sale  by  its  owners. 

These  are  all  the  recorded  or  known  inci- 
dents so  far  attaching  to  the  unpretentious 
building  in  Gray's  Inn  Road  of  which  the 
public  generally  know  nothing,  and  the  local 
historians  say  little  more.  It  has  not  an  en- 
dowment of  direct  association  with  literary 
or  artistic  celebrities,  and  the  fact  that 
Robert  Owen  made  it  the  centre  for  the 
illustration  and  giving  forth  of  his  propa- 
ganda is  its  only  claim  to  immortality.  But 
there  are  minor  interests,  and  the  bringing 
together  of  its  fragmentary  history  has  been 
a  pleasant  labour,  which  it  is  hoped  will  not 
be  considered  misapplied. 


§>unDial0. 

By  Alfred  C.  Fryer,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A. 


HE  first  sundial  may  have  been  the 
invention  of  some  Chaldean  shep- 
herd, who  stuck  his  staff  into  the 
soil,  and  marked  by  stones  the 
progressive  shadows  of  the  sun-day.  For 
many  centuries  uncivilized  man  was  content 
with  this  discovery.  However,  four  and  a 
half  centuries  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord, 
Herodotus  wrote  :*  "It  was  from  the  Baby- 
lonians that  the  Greeks  learned  concerning 
the  pole,  the  gnomon,  and  the  twelve  parts 
of  the  day."  These  twelve  parts,  however, 
would  always  differ  in  length  according  to 
the  season,  except  at  the  equinox,  because 
the  ancients  always  reckoned  their  day  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  The  word  "  hour,"  there- 
fore, as  they  used  it,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
uncertain  space  of  time,  until  it  was  accurately 
defined  by  astronomical  investigation.  In 
fact,  the  accurate  measurement  of  time  is  a 
comparatively  late  invention. 

There  are  obviously  two  modes  in  which 
the  changing  shadow  of  an  object  might 
serve  to  indicate  the  time  of  day.  The  one 
is  to  measure  the  length  of  the  shadow,  and 
the  other  is  to  note  its  angular  movement. 
The  former  is,  doubtless,  the  more  ancient. 
We   know  that  the  Greeks   ascertained  the 

*  Book  ii.,  cap.  109. 
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time  of  day  by  measuring  a  shadow.  They 
talk  of  a  six-foot  shadow  and  a  ten-foot 
shadow.  One  ingenious  writer  conjectures 
that  it  was  each  man's  own  shadow  which  he 
measured  with  his  own  foot,  and  a  modern 
wit  remarked  that  at  any  rate  the  instrument 
will  not  be  missing  when  required.  How- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  the  method  was  far 
from  exact,  very  imperfect,  and  required 
altering  several  times  a  year. 

The  first  sundial  on  record  is  that  of  Ahaz, 
who  reigned  over  Judah  from  741  B.C.  to 
725  B.C.,  according  to  the  received  chronology. 
It  was  doubtless  from  Assyria  that  this  un- 
fortunate king  obtained  his  notion  of  dialling. 
Many  have  been  the  guesses  respecting  this 
dial  of  Ahaz.  It  was  most  likely  an  obelisk, 
approached  by  steps  down  which  the  shadow 
would  creep  as  the  sun  sank.  Some,  how- 
ever, have  thought  that  it  resembled  in  form 
the  large  Indian  dials  built  at  Delhi  and 
other  places,  while  others  have  preferred  to 
think  that  it  may  not  have  been  unlike  the 
monster  dial  erected  in  Athens  during  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.* 

Our  next  historical  sundial  appears  in 
Greece,  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the 
time  of  Ahaz,  and  we  find  that  Diogenes 
asserts  that  Anaximander  of  Miletus  invented 
the  gnomon.  This  was  probably  a  vertical 
rod  on  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  measure- 
ment of  the  shadow  would  enable  observers 
to  determine  the  solstices  by  its  longest  and 
shortest  shadow  at  noon.  It  would  also 
determine  noon  and  the  meridian  j  and  when 
the  shadow  of  the  sun  at  sunset  and  sunrise 
made  a  straight  line  it  would  also  show  the 
equinoxes.  The  utility  of  this  invention  did 
not  extend  to  the  subdivision  of  the  day  into 
other  portions  than  forenoon  and  afternoon. 

To  Berosus,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  is  attri- 
buted by  Vitruvius  the  invention  of  the  hemi- 
cyclium  or  hollow  sundial.  A  small  dial  of 
this  class  was  discovered  near  Tusculum, 
and  its  construction  displays  so  much  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  dialling  that  we  may  be 
assured  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  successive 
inventions.  It  is,  however,  supposed  that 
the  dial  of  Berosus  resembled  the  stone  dial 

*  The  writer  of  this  paper  desires  to  express  his 
indebtedness  to  The  Book  of  Sundials,  collected  by 
Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty  and  enlarged  and  re-edited  by 
H.  K.  F.  Gatty  and  Eleanor  Lloyd. 


from  Tusculum.  This  dial  served  to  divide 
the  day  into  equal  portions,  and  whether  the 
days  were  longer  or  shorter  they  were  com- 
posed of  the  same  number  of  divisions  or 
hours.  The  winter  hours  were,  therefore, 
short,  and  the  summer  hours  were  long. 
The  use  of  equinoctial  hours  of  uniform 
length  did  not  come  into  common  use  until 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 

On  the  early  sundials  of  Greece  the  Greek 
numerals  are  represented  by  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  ;  and  the  characters  which 
express  the  leisure  hours  from  noon  till  four 
o'clock  spell,  curiously  enough,  the  word 
"  live."  An  epigram  by  Lucian  comments 
on  this: 

"Six  hours  to  toil,  the  rest  to  leisure  give ; 
In  them — so  say  the  dialled  hours — Live." 

The  old  dials  had  various  forms.  The 
one  found  at  the  base  of  Cleopatra's  Needle 
at  Alexandria,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  of  a  semicircular  form.  The 
one  discovered  at  Herculaneum,  and  shaped 
like  a  ham,  was  intended  to  be  suspended ; 
while  the  famous  octagonal  Tower  of  the 
Winds  at  Athens  contained  a  dial  on  every 
face. 

Papirius  Cursor  placed  a  sundial  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple  of  Quirinus  in  the  year 
293  b.c.  Before  this  date  noon  was  pro- 
claimed by  a  crier  when  the  sun  appeared 
between  the  rostrum  and  a  spot  called  the 
"  Station  of  the  Greeks."  However,  during 
the  first  Punic  War  a  sundial  was  captured 
by  Valerius  Massala  at  Catania  in  Sicily. 
This  dial  was  set  up  in  the  Forum  about 
263  b.c,  yet,  not  having  been  calculated  for 
the  latitude  of  Rome,  it  told  the  time 
inaccurately  during  a  hundred  years. 

The  pillars  built  by  the  Peruvian  Indians 
were  curious  in  workmanship,  and  served  as 
dials ;  in  Mahometan  countries  no  mosque 
is  complete  without  its  dials,  and  on  most  of 
them  a  line  is  drawn  which  points  to  the 
sacred  town  of  Mecca ;  bronze  portable  sun- 
dials are  used  by  the  Japanese,  and  in  China 
they  are  most  common. 

The  ancient  sundials  in  Ireland  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  seventh  or  eighth 
centuries,  or  possibly  earlier,  and  are  found 
on  flat  erect  slabs  placed  like  headstones  in 
ancient  cemeteries.     The   oldest   remaining 
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dials  known  in  England  appear  to  belong  to 
Anglo-Saxon  times.  These  dials  of  our 
Teutonic  forefathers  survive,  mutilated  here 
and  here,  built  into  the  walls  of  ancient 
churches.  The  one  at  Old  Byland  has  been 
removed  from  its  original  position,  and  is 
now  preserved  in  the  tower  of  the  church. 
The  age  must  have  been  dark  indeed  when 
this  was  done,  as  the  precious  relic  is 
inverted.  This  dial  is  semicircular  in  form, 
engraved  on  a  flat  stone,  and  the  semicircle 
is  divided  by  radial  lines  to  show  ten  hours. 
An  inscription  runs  : 

+    SUMARLETHAN    HUSCARL    ME   FECIT. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  sundial  on  the  south 
porch  of  the  small  church  of  Kirkdale 
consists  of  a  flat  stone  about  7  feet  wide 
and  2  feet  high.  It  is  divided  into  three 
compartments,  the  centre  one  being  devoted 
to  the  dial,  and  the  outer  ones  to  the 
inscription.  The  dial  is  a  semicircle  stand- 
ing on  its  curved  side.  The  gnomon 
(long  disappeared)  stood  out  from  the 
centre,  and  from  the  socket  radii  extended 
so  as  to  divide  the  day  into  eight  portions, 
the  five  greater  lines  marking  the  centre  of 
each  "  tide "  being  terminated  by  crosses. 
Every  letter  of  the  following  inscription 
may  be  read  to-day  : 

+  ORM  .  GAMALSUNA  .  BOHTE  .  SCS  . 
GREGORIUS  .  MINSTER  .  THINNE  .  HIT  . 
WMS  .  AL  .  TOBROCAN  .  AND  .  TOFALLAN  . 
AND  ;  HE  .  HIT  .  LET  .  MACAN  .  NEWAN  . 
FROM  .  GRUNDE  .  CHRE  .  AND  .  SCS  . 
GREGORIUS  .  IN  .  EADWARD  .  DAGUM  . 
CNC  .  AND  .  IN  .  TOSTI  .  DAGUM  .  EORL  . 

The  story  of  this  dial  is  further  given 
in  words  engraved  round  and  beneath  the 
sundial  itself.     We  read  : 

+   THIS  IS  DjEGES  .  SOLMORCA  .  JET  . 
ILCUM  .  TIDE  ; 

4-  AND  ;  HA  WARD  .  ME  .  WROHTE  . 
AND  .  BRAND  .  P.R.S.* 

*  It  is  thus  translated  :  "  Orm  Gamal's  son  bought 
St.  Gregory's  Minster,  when  it  was  all  broken  and 
fallen.  He  let  it  be  made  new  from  the  ground,  to 
Christ  and  St.  Gregory,  in  Edward's  days — the  king  ; 
in  Tosti's  days— the  earl.  This  is  the  day's  sun- 
marker  at  every  season ;  and  Hawarth  wrought  me 
and  Brand  the  priest." 


This  same  Gamal  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  Earl  Tosti  three  years  before 
the  landing  of  William  the  Conqueror.  He 
was  deposed  and  banished  two  years  after 
the  murder.     The  king  was,  of  course,  King 


SUNDIAL  ON   CHARTRES  CATHEDRAL. 

Edward  the  Confessor;  and  Brand  was 
probably  the  priest  who  was  elected  Abbot 
of  Peterborough  in  1066.  Tosti  was  made 
earl  in  1058,  and  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Stamford  Bridge,  1066. 

A    deeply  interesting   relic   of  Wilfrith's 
time  may  be  seen  on  the  fine  old  cross  at 
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Bewcastle,  in  Cumberland,  which  is  thought 
to  mark  the  grave  of  King  Alcfrith  of 
Northumbria.  It  bears  on  its  south  side,  in 
the  midst  of  a  sculptured  scroll  pattern,  a 
semicircular  dial  with  lines  which  mark  the 
four  parts  of  the  day,  subdivided  by  others 
showing  the  intermediate  hours,  thus  making 
twelve.  There  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  dial  at 
Edston.  The  slab  is  about  4  by  i|  feet. 
The  inscription  is, 


and  also, 


HOROLOGIUM    VIATORUM, 


LOTHAN    ME    WROTHEA. 


There  are  vestiges  of  Anglo-Saxon  dials  at 
Bishopstone  near  Newhaven,  Weaverthorpe, 
Headbourne  Worthy,  Barnack,  and  Swilling- 
ton. 

There  are  a  few  instances  of  sundials 
being  tombstones.  At  Clifford  in  Hereford- 
shire is  a  large  copper  dial  marking  not  only 
the  hours  and  the  quarters,  but  also  the 
minutes.  The  dial  is  mounted  on  a  white 
marble  pillar  and  approached  by  two  steps. 
An  inscription  on  the  dial  states  that  it  is 
"  placed  upon  the  tomb  of  John  and  Mary 
Stallard  in  Clifford  Churchyard,  Hereford- 
shire ;"  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  engraved 
this  motto,  and  the  Latin  inscription  which 
follows : 

Learn  from  the  shadow  on  the  dial 
How  quick  our  hours  onward  move  ; 

Be  mindful  in  this  state  of  tryal 
Every  moment  to  improve. 

[nascimur  atq  :  STATIM  cippo  STAT  nomen 

INANE,  GNOMONIS  UT,  \ITJE  PRETERIT  UMBRA 
CITO.] 

Glass  sundials  are  occasionally  met  with, 
and  in  Ledbury  Church  one  is  preserved  in  a 
chapel  now  used  as  the  baptistery,  which  was 
once  in  a  window  in  the  south  aisle.  The 
gnomon  is  made  of  metal. 

{To  be  continued?) 
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C&e  antiquitp  of  <$ume!5, 

By  W.  G.  Clarke. 


T  is  indisputable  that  Grimes'  Graves, 
Weeting,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 

I  are  among  the  largest  of  the  known 
flint  quarries  of  Neolithic  man  in 
England.  For  centuries  the  curious  depres- 
sions north-east  of  Brandon  were  thought  to 
mark  the  site  of  a  British  village,  and  the 
superficial  explorations  of  several  antiquaries 
disclosed  nothing  to  throw  doubt  on  this 
version  of  their  origin.  But  the  scientific 
investigations  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  in  1870,  definitely  established 
the  fact  that  these  depressions  were  partially 
filled  quarries,  made  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining from  the  chalk  pure  black  flint  for  the 
manufacture  of  implements  and  weapons. 
The  pits  are  about  250  in  number,  roughly 
average  25  feet  apart,  and  cover  about  20 
acres.  Yet  all  our  knowledge  of  them  is 
derived  from  the  solitary  one  opened  by 
Canon  Greenwell.  This  was  28  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  mouth  and  12  feet  at  the 
bottom,  which  was  39  feet  from  the  surface. 
From  the  base  of  the  shaft  were  galleries 
leading  in  various  directions.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  the  pit  was  filled  with  the  mate- 
rial from  other  pits,  for  in  it  were  found 
"  numerous  animal  bones  (almost  all  of  them 
broken  to  extract  the  marrow),  charcoal, 
burnt  sand,  chippings  and  cores  of  flint, 
pebbles  for  flaking,  tools  of  deer's  horn,  and 
other  articles."  There  were  numerous  picks 
made  from  the  antlers  of  the  red  deer,  by 
breaking  off  the  horn  about  16  inches  from 
the  brow  end,  and  removing  all  the  tines 
except  the  brow  tine.  One  still  retained  the 
impress  of  a  miner's  thumb  in  the  chalky 
clay  on  its  surface.  Bones  of  the  long-faced 
ox,  goat,  sheep,  horse,  pig,  and  dog,  all 
domesticated  animals,  evidenced  a  permanent 
settlement  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  com- 
paratively high  degree  of  civilization.  In  one 
of  the  galleries  a  ground  axe  of  basaltic  rock 
is  said  to  have  been  found,  but  this  is  dis- 
credited by  some  of  the  workmen  engaged  in 
the  task  of  excavation,  who  allege  that  it  was 
hidden   by  one   of  their   number.     On  the 
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strength  of  these  varying  finds  Grimes'  Graves 
have  since  been  considered  to  belong  to  the 
late  Neolithic  Age,  and  considering  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  this  pit  alone,  the  assump- 
tion is  certainly  justified. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question. 
Only  one  of  the  pits  has  been  explored,  and 
the  contents  of  the  remainder  might  throw 
quite  a  different  light  on  their  approximate 
date.  In  close  contiguity  to  the  pits  im- 
plements of  all  the  types  of  the  Neolithic  Age 
found  in  Norfolk  have  been  discovered  in 
great  abundance,  but  among  the  pits  them- 
selves, and  westward  to  within  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  of  the  Fenland,  the  great  majority 
of  the  implements  are  of  the  Cissbury  type. 
Most  archaeologists  agree  in  classifying  these 
large,  white,  boldly-chipped  implements  as 
next  in  age  to  the  late  Palaeolithic  weapons, 
and  therefore  as  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
work  of  Neolithic  man.  The  chipping  is 
more  suggestive  of  a  race  distinct  from  its 
Palaeolithic  predecessors  than  a  descendant  of 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  men  who 
could  make  the  beautiful  implements  of  the 
late  Palaeolithic  Age  should  degenerate  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  rough  axes  characteristic 
of  the  Cissbury  type,  which  appear  in  almost 
all  instances  to  be  associated  with  flint-work- 
ings. 

In  Suffolk  the  only  records  of  this  type  of 
implement — and  these  somewhat  doubtful — 
are  from  Sudbury  and  Kirkley,  while  in  Nor- 
folk they  have  only  been  recorded  from 
Grimes'  Graves,  Massingham,  Ringland,  and 
Heacham.  They  are  of  a  distinctive  type, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  confuse  with  any 
others,  and  do  not  appear  to  merge  into  those 
of  a  later  period.  It  therefore  seems  obvious 
that  the  first  Neolithic  people  who  came  to 
East  Anglia  quickly  found  out  where  the  best 
flint  could  be  obtained,  and  that  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  the  dwellers  in  these 
scattered  communities  either  died  out,  mi- 
grated, or  were  slain  by  subsequent  invaders. 
That  the  first  of  these  hypotheses  is  quite 
reasonable  is  proved  by  a  comparatively 
recent  instance  from  British  New  Guinea. 
In  the  Geographical  Journal Tor  April,  1905, 
Drs.  C.  G.  Seligmann  and  W.  Mersh  Strong 
mention  that  on  Mapos  Island  they  "came 
upon  a  portion  of  the  sand-beach  covered 
inches  thick  with  flakes  and  chips,  a  residue 


which  only  generations  of  stone-working  could 
have  produced."  Close  by  there  had  been  a 
flint  quarry,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  two 
villages  had  been  the  custodians.  "  They 
chipped  stones  into  rough  shape  and  bartered 
these  (for  there  was  a  large  trade  in  the  un- 
finished article),  or  wrought  them  to  laborious 
perfection  on  grindstones  of  granitic-looking 
rock.  About  thirty  years  ago,"  the  writers 
continue,  "an  epidemic  swept  the  villages 
nearly  clean,  and  with  the  dead  died  the  art 
of  making  stone  implements."  Near  the 
quarries  "flakes  lay  everywhere,  literally 
acres  of  flakes ;  not  scattered  specimens,  but 
in  compact  sheets  having  a  thickness  measur- 
able at  least  in  inches — plain  evidence  of  a 
vast  amount  of  work,  extending  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time."  Writing  of  the 
Cooper  flats  in  the  Dead  Heart  of  Australia, 
Professor  Gregory  says  :  "  Artificial  stone 
flakes  are  scattered  broadcast,  and  quartzite 
chips  could  be  collected  by  the  bushel." 
Such  facts  go  far  to  explain  and  corroborate 
an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Dutt 
and  the  writer  close  to  Grimes'  Graves. 
They  counted  every  piece  of  chipped  flint 
lying  on  the  surface  of  a  by  no  means  prolific 
rod  of  land,  and,  taking  the  result  as  an 
average,  the  total  of  worked  flints  on  one 
square  mile  of  "breck"  land  would  be 
13,209,600,  while,  leaving  out  of  account  the 
flakes  and  chips,  the  number  of  implements 
would  be  2,764,800. 

This  amazing  profusion  of  implements  is 
evidence  that  Grimes'  Graves  were  used  as 
flint  quarries  during  a  very  lengthy  period, 
which  may  with  reason  be  estimated  at 
20,000  years.  Canon  Greenwell  has  pointed 
out  that  the  time  occupied  in  making  the 
whole  series  of  pits  must  have  been  very 
long,  and  a  single  pit  would  provide  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  thousands  of  imple- 
ments. From  the  abundance  of  those  of  the 
Cissbury  type  it  seems  probable  that  investi- 
gation would  prove  that  some  of  the  pits 
were  worked  in  a  very  much  rougher  way 
than  others,  and  probably,  either  continu- 
ously or  not,  during  all  the  long  stages  of  the 
Neolithic  period.  It  is  evident  that  thousands 
of  implements  must  have  been  made  each 
year  the  flint  was  worked,  but  that  some  of 
the  implements  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  made  at  the  beginning  and   some  at 
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the  end  of  the  Neolithic  Age  seems  quite 
certain,  and  as  all  were  probably  made  from 
excavated  flint,  it  appears  that  the  current 
explanation,  of  the  antiquity  of  Grimes'  Graves 
is  partially  incorrect. 


(East  ana  Wzzt  CtopfotD, 

By  Mrs.  Basil  Holmes. 


OlUCH  confusion  has  arisen  in  early 
and  in  late  writings  between  East 
and  West  Twyford.  The  two 
districts,  although  adjoining,  are 
distinct.  West  Twyford  was  a  parish  soon  after 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  had 
a  church  by  1181.  East  Twyford,  although 
a  separate  manor,  was,  and  is,  only  a  part  of 
the  parish  of  Willesden.  It  will  be  well, 
perhaps,  first  to  dwell  upon  the  history  of  the 
latter.  The  name  Tveverde  (Domesday) 
probably  refers  to  two  fords  over  the  Brent, 
which  corresponded  with  Stonebridge  and 
Vicar's  Bridge,  the  first  being  in  East  Twyford 
and  the  second  close  to  the  border  of  West 
Twyford.  As  is  usual  in  old  deeds,  books, 
and  maps,  the  name  appears  with  various 
spellings,  amongst  these  being  Tveverde, 
Tueforde,  Tueverde,  Tureford,  Twebord, 
Twitsford,  Twiferde,  Twiferd,  Twifierd,  Twi- 
ford,  Tuiford,  Twyfford,  and  Twyford. 

East  Twyford  in  1086  consisted  of  three 
farms  and  oak-wood  for  100  pigs.  It  was 
stated  then  to  be  two  hides  in  area,  which 
accounts  for  the  four  hides  put  by  Mr. 
Montagu  Sharpe  as  the  size  of  Twyford  in 
his  map  at  the  end  of  his  valuable  Addenda 
No.  I.  to  Some  Antiquities  of  Middlesex,  West 
Twyford  being  also  measured  as  two  hides. 
The  late  Frederick  A.  Wood  stated  that  the 
manor  of  East  Twyford  contained  420  acres, 
though  his  separate  calculations  added 
together  come  to  3 1 1  acres.  It  was  held  by 
Durand,  a  Canon  (prebendary)  of  St.  Paul's. 
Later  on  it  passed  into  lay  hands.  Of  the 
thirty  prebendal  stalls  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
no  less  than  eight  took  their  names  and  drew 
revenues   from    the   parish   of  Willesden — 


/.<?.,  Willesden,  or  Willesden  Green,  Brondes" 
bury,  Mapesbury,  Chamberlain  Wood,,Oxgate, 
Neasdon,  Harlesden,  and  East  Twyford. 
Of  these,  according  to  F.  A..  Wood,  the  first 
four  "still  remain  to  the  church,"  and  the 
last  four  "have  been  stolen."  The  names 
of  the  Prebends  of  East  Twyford  are  known 
from  1 103  onwards,  the  present  one  being 
the  Rev.  Albert  Barff,  Vicar  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate.  Particulars  of  some  of  them 
are  given  in  Hennessy's  Novum  Repertorium. 
Their  psalms  for  daily  recitation  are  the  67th 
to  the  7.1st,  the  stall  being  the  eighth  on 
the  south  side  of  the  choir.  They  used  to 
draw  some  small  revenue  from  the  district 
they  represented.  In  Taxatio  Ecclesiastica, 
P.  Nicholai,  20  Edward  I.  (1291),  under 
Prebende  Twyford  is  put  £2  19s.  In  Valor 
Beneficiorum,  1695,  **  is  jQs  6s.  8d.  But 
now  "there  is  no  income  to  the  holder  of  the 
stall "  (Prebendary  Barff). 

The  manor  continued  to  consist  of  three 
separate  properties  —  Stonebridge  Farm, 
Lower  Place  Farm,  and  Ruckholds,  or  Little 
Lower  Place  Farm,  the  second  of  these  being 
the  residence  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The 
following  is  from  Carlisle's  Topographical 
Dictionary,  1808:  "Twyford  East,  in  the 
parish  of  Willesden.  This  small  hamlet  is 
sometimes  called  the  Lower  Place,  W illesden." 

According  to  deeds  copied  by  Frederick 
Wood,  the  manor  belonged  to  Robert  (some- 
times called  Richard)  Lee  in  1598.  He 
was  a  citizen  and  alderman  of  London,  and 
bought  "of  Edward  Barthlett  and  Cecilia 
his  wife,  of  Thomas  Barthlett,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Edward,  of  Thomas  Powell  and  Mary 
his  wife  (a  daughter  of  Edward  Barthlett), 

3  messuages,  3  cottages,  1  dovecote,  4  gardens, 

4  orchards,  100  acres  of  land,  80  of  meadow, 
200  of  pasture,  50  of  wood  =  530  acres,  and 
free  fishing  in  the  Brent  in  East  Twyford, 
West  Twyford,  Wilsdon,  and  Acton  for 
^400." 

In  1586-88  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  Richard  Payne,  but  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  then  have  been  a  tenant  at 
Stonebridge  or  Ruckholds.  At  any  rate, 
about  the  year  r6oo,  Robert  Lee  leased  the 
manor  to  Richard  Payne,  who  died  in  1606, 
aged  ninety-five,  having  been  gentleman 
pensioner  to  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
Mary,    Elizabeth,   and   James   I.     In    1670 
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there  is  mention  of  one  George  Smalkdon  as 
"  gentleman  of  the  manor  of  East  Twyford." 
Soon  after  this  it  was  possessed  by  the 
Hooker  family,  and  in  1725  William  Hooker 
was  the  owner.  Some  time  during  the 
eighteenth  century  it  passed  to  the  Brett 
family  through  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
the  Hookers.  In  Beauties  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  vol.  v.,  18 16,  we  read:  "The 
Manor  of  East  Twyford  belongs  to  Charles 
Brett,  Esqre.,"  but  this  information  was  not 
quite  up  to  date,  as  Charles  Brett  died  in 
1799.  In  18 15  both  Ruckholds  and  Lower 
Place  Farms  were  held  by  Thomas  Willan, 
the  prosperous  lord  of  the  manor  of  West 
Twyford,  of  whom  I  shall  treat  more  fully 
later  on.  In  18 19  certain  lands  were  "  ex- 
changed by  the  executors  of  Charles  Brett 
with  Thomas  Willan  for  lands  in  Acton — 
Wraxton  Farm."  These  are  described  as 
Ruckholds  and  fields  of  various  sizes, 
82  acres,  and  Lower  Place  Farm  fields,  in 
all  148  acres.  Wood  adds:  "The  division 
of  Brett's  estate  is  made  by  the  canal."  In 
1858  there  is  another  measurement  of  interest 
— viz.,  "  Manor  or  Lower  Place  Farm,  282 
acres,  2  meadows  (Hither  and  Further), 
21  acres,  Ruckholds  Farm  or  Little  Lower 
Place,  90  acres,  and  Waxton  [?  Wraxton] 
Farm,  152  acres."  It  is  only  natural  that 
great  alterations  should  have  been  made  of 
recent  years  in  the  portion  of  Willesden 
corresponding  to  East  Twyford,  "Stonebridge" 
having  been  rapidly  developed.  Much  of 
the  southern  part,  however,  near  Ruckholds 
Farm,  which  is  still  standing,  remains  but 
little  disturbed. 

In  the  library  of  St.  Paul's  there  are  many 
records  referring  to  Twyford,  and  in  certain 
boxes  (A  26  and  40)  there  are  deeds,  labelled 
"East  Twyford,"  conveying  the  chapel  to  Ralph 
de  Decito,  etc.  Frederick  Wood  points  out 
that  these  are  wrongly  labelled,  and  belong 
rightly  to  West  Twyford,  and  writes  :  "  There 
was  no  chapel  except  in  West  Twyford."  In 
this  statement  he  is  doubtless  perfectly  correct. 
But  naturally  a  certain  amount  of  confusion 
has  arisen,  and  some  authorities,  notably 
Newcourt  in  his  Repertorium,  and  Hennessy 
in  his  Novum  Repertorium,  have  fallen  into 
the  error,  and  have  put  down  the  names  of 
four  rectors  of  West  Twyford  as  "chaplains 
of  East  Twyford."     Lysons  saw  through  the 


difficulty,  and  wrote  that  the  records  quoted 
by  Newcourt  all  related  to  West  Twyford. 
The  supposed  "  chapel  of  East  Twyford  " 
may  therefore  be  put  aside  altogether.  I  have 
come  across  no  description  of  it  in  any 
visitation,  and  no  appointment  to  it  in  any 
list  except  Newcourt's,  while  there  is  ample 
evidence,  including  the  official  books  of  the 
Bishops,  to  show  that  the  reputed  chaplains 
of  East  Twyford  were  really  appointed  to 
the  Rectory  of  St.  Mary,  West  Twyford.  On 
several  maps  of  Middlesex  made  in  the 
seventeenth  century  there  is  a  church  shown 
at  both  the  Twyfords,  but  on  other  con- 
temporary maps  there  is  only  the  church  at 
West  Twyford.  These  are,  of  course, 
although  very  interesting,  very  unreliable, 
and  generally  copied  one  from  another.  The 
information  given  by  Cox  in  Magna  Britania 
(1724)  under  East  Twyford  evidently  relates 
to  West  Twyford. 

Frederick  A.  Wood,  late  of  Highfields, 
Chew  Magna,  Somerset,  resided  for  many 
years  in  Willesden,  and  took  much  interest 
in  the  church  and  public  life  of  the  parish. 
His  life-work  seems  to  have  been  to  compile 
a  history  of  Willesden,  and  he  caused  copies 
to  be  made  of  records  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  But  he  died,  leaving  his  monu- 
mental work  in  manuscript,  and  it  is  in  the 
Harlesden  Public  Library.  It  is  said  that 
no  such  complete  history  of  one  parish,  and 
of  the  families  who  lived  in  it,  has  ever 
before  been  produced.  Some  of  it  is  now 
being  printed.  East  and  West  Twyford  came 
in  for  a  small  share  of  his  extremely  minute 
researches,  and  I  have  been  able,  from  his 
manuscript  pages,  to  gather  or  verify  much 
of  the  information  contained  in  this  article, 
although  his  notes  are  not  so  carefully  put 
together  (and  are  sometimes  rather  contra- 
dictory) as  those  connected  with  Willesden 
itself,  upon  which  his  chief  attention  was 
bestowed.  He  enters  very  fully  upon  the 
history  of  a  family  called  Twyford,  which  he 
says  took  its  name  from  the  manors,  but 
was  not  otherwise  connected  with  either 
place. 

The  reopening  in  October,  1907,  of  the 
small  church  of  West  Twyford,  after  having 
been  closed  for  service  for  fourteen  years, 
has  brought  the  parish  to  the  notice  of  the 
public.     In  the  previous  May  an  appoint- 
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ment  was  made  by  the  Crown,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  instituted  the  Rev. 
Wilfrid  S.  Tupholme,  B.D.  Oxon,  to  the 
benefice.  This  is  a  simple  statement,  but 
behind  it  is  a.  curious  ecclesiastical  story. 

The  parish  of  West  Twyford  is  281  acres 
in  area,  and  in  December,  1907,  contained 
ninety-five  inhabitants.  Municipally  it  is 
under  the  care  of  the  Greenford  Urban 
District  Council.  On  the  north  it  touches 
Alperton  (part  of  Wembley),  on  the  east 
and  south  it  is  bounded  by  Willesden  'and 
Acton,  and  on  the  west  by  a  detached  portion 
(100  acres)  of  Han  well,  and  380  feet  of  the 
parish  of  Ealing.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
Twyford  is  surrounded  by  populous  districts, 
and  before  very  long  it  is  likely  to  become  a 
residential  suburb.  Part  of  the  Park  Royal 
Estate,  purchased  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  for  a  show-ground,  is  in  the  parish, 
and  this  has  been  recently  re-sold  to  a  build- 
ing syndicate,  which  will  shortly  commence 
operations.  During  the  past  few  years  new 
branches  of  the  Great  Western,  the  Great 
Central,  and  the  District  Railways  have  been 
made  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  with  three 
stations  on  the  borders  of  the  parish. 

The  following  is  the  translated  description 
of  West  Twyford  from  the  Domesday 
Survey : 

"  In  the  small  vill  Gueri,  a  canon  of  St. 
Paul's,  holds  two  hides  of  land.  The  land 
is  one  carucate  and  a  half.  In  the  demesne 
there  is  a  plough,  and  (another)  half  can  be 
made.  There  are  two  villanes  with  one 
virgate,  and  one  border  with  six  acres  and 
three  cottagers.  Wood  for  50  pigs.  This 
land  is  worth  thirty  shillings ;  the  same  when 
received  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  twenty 
shillings.  This  manor  lay  and  lies  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul  in  the  demesne  of  the 
canons."  Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe,  who  has 
most  carefully  measured  the  Middlesex 
manors,  reckons  that  these  parts  of  the  vill 
correspond  almost  exactly  with  the  present 
acreage  of  West  Twyford,  if  the  six  acres 
occupied  by  the  bordar,  whom  he  considers 
"a  squatter  on  the  demesne  land,"  are  in- 
cluded in  the  carucate.  Frederick  Wood 
evidently  found  the  name  of  another  canon 
holding  the  manor,  either  about  this  time  or 
earlier.  It  is  Suerus.  In  some  of  the  very 
few  books  that  exist  describing  Middlesex, 


and  in  some  topographical  dictionaries,  there 
is  a  slight  mention  of  the  parish ;  but  the 
accounts  are  often  contradictory,  or  are 
merely  copied  one  from  another.  Lysons, 
however,  devotes  a  short  chapter  to  the 
subject.  The  whole  parish  has  often  been 
in  the  possession  of  one  owner,  and  has 
never  been  prominent  in  the  annals  of  the 
county.  In  an  illustrated  pamphlet  just 
published  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  I  have  gone 
more  fully  than  I  can  in  this  paper  into  details 
connected  with  the  owners  and  tenants  of 
the  manor-house  and  the  rectors  of  the 
church. 

The  manor  was  leased  in  11 14  to  Walter 
de  Cranford  and  his  wife  Athelais  on  pay- 
ment of  5s.  a  year  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
and  of  20s.  upon  the  death  of  either  of  them 
{Records  at  St.  Paul's).  Afterwards  Pain,  son 
of  Henry  and  Aveline  (daughter  of  Morell, 
who  had  been  joint  lessee  with  Athelais), 
had  a  grant  of  the  manor  in  fee.  In  1181 
there  was  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  families 
residing  in  the  farms  and  cottages.  This 
chapel  was  founded  by  Henry  of  Capella, 
dominus,  who,  according  to  Wood,  held  the 
manor  in  1181.  He  contributed  12  marks 
of  rent  to  support  two  chaplains  to  pray 
for  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  ancestors, 
and  1  mark  for  the  support  of  the  chapel, 
and  1  mark  to  augment  the  Rectory.  "  About 
the  time  that  the  manor  of  Twyford  was 
granted  in  fee  to  Pain  .  .  .  they  presented 
Gilbert  de  Cranford  to  the  chapel,  who  was 
instituted  by  the  dean  and  chapter  to  the 
benefice  with  all  tithes  and  other  profits  " 
(Lysons).  The  following  is  the  contem- 
porary Latin  account  of  the  chapel  in  1 1 8 1 
as  copied  into  Newcourt's  Repertorium, 
although  Newcourt  confuses  it  with  East 
Twyford  : 

"  Capella  de  Tureford,  a  qua  Ecclesia 
Sancti  Pauli  recepit  xiid.  pro  decimis  annona, 
ovium  &  caprarium,  quae  quidem  Capella  non 
est  alicui  vicinarum  Ecclesiarum  appendula, 
sed  permissu  capituli  baptizat  Infantes, 
sepelit  mortuos,  quo  voluerit,  dummodo  non 
ad  aliquam  Ecclesiarum  Episcopi." 

About  1200  Ralph  de  Decito,  Dean,  con- 
firmed the  manor  to  Ralph,  son  of  Morell, 
to  be  held  by  a  quit-rent  of  10s.  This  quit- 
rent  is  still  paid  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
showing  that  West  Twyford  is  really  a  sub- 
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manor.  Bartholomew  de  Capella  was  lord 
of  the  manor  in  1251.  Sir  William  Paynell 
swore  fealty  for  it  in  1281.  John  de  Kirkeby 
(sometime  Bishop  of  Ely)  died  seised  of  it  in 
1290.  It  then  apparently  passed  to  his  son, 
Sir  William  de  Kirkeby,  who  owned  it  in 
1290  and  in  1302.  In  13 13  it  was  vested  in 
Joan  (or  Johanna),  wife  of  John  de  Bohun  or 
Bohim.  In  notices  of  the  sales  of  the  manor 
the  advowson  of  the  church  is  generally 
mentioned  as  part  of  the  property,  even  as 
far  back  as  9  Edward  I. ;  but  it  was  some- 
times in  outside  hands.  In  a  Close  Roll  of 
1303  there  is  "an  order  to  cause  Maud  de 
Houby  to  have  seisin  of  the  advowsons  of  the 
churches  of  Kirkeby,  co.  Leicester,  West 
Twyford,  co.  Middlesex,  Coderstok,  co. 
Northampton,  and  of  the  priory  of  Piriho,  in 
the  same  county."  Women  played  no  small 
part  in  the  history  of  the  parish. 

Up  to  this  time  the  incumbents  whose 
names  are  known  are  as  follows :  Gilbert 
de  Cranford,  1181;  Richard  Taillehaste 
(Domino  Ricardo  Taillehaste  Rectore 
ecclesie  de  Twyford),  1270;  William  de 
Seggevill,  appointed  1294;  William  de 
Wendlingbury  (called  "  late  rector "  at  the 
time  of  Peter  de  Sturmie) ;  Peter  de  Sturmie 
(called  "  rector  and  chaplain  "  in  1297).  In 
a  visitation  made  in  1251  the  church  is  de- 
scribed as  having  "  an  ancient  tower  with 
two  bells ;  two  altars  without  the  choir  with 
palls,  which  appeared  not  to  have  been  con- 
secrated." There  is  a  much  longer  and 
fuller  list  of  the  contents  of  the  church  when 
visited  in  1297,  at  the  time  of  Sir  William  de 
Kirkeby  and  Peter  de  Sturmie.  This  list 
includes  "  a  churchyard  properly  fenced," 
"  two  bells  hanging  on  the  elms,"  "  a  chapel 
not  consecrated,"  altar-cloths,  books,  vest- 
ments, "  a  marble  altar,"  communion  plate, 
and  many  "  relicks,"  including  the  rochet  of 
St.  Richard,  Bishop  of  Chichester.  There 
was  also  "a  Rectory-house  with  15  acres." 
The  church  at  that  time  was  a  more  im- 
posing fabric  than  the  subsequent  buildings 
on  the  site.  The  "  chapel  not  consecrated  " 
was  probably  a  side-chapel,  containing  one 
of  the  two  altars  "  without  the  choir." 

John  Pecche,  citizen  of  London  (died 
1380),  "  was  seised  of  the  reversion  of  the 
manor  of  West  Twyford,  which  he  had 
granted  for  life  to   Sir  Robert  de  Aston. 


Pecche's  right  was  derived  from  an  enfeoff- 
ment made  by  Thomas  Blondell,  rector  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  to  him  and  his 
heirs  by  his  wife  Helen  ;  in  default  of  which 
to  his  right  heirs.  Sir  William  Pecche  in- 
herited." The  value  of  the  manor  at  John 
Pecche's  death  was  ;£io  per  annum.  It 
was  "  held  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  by  the 
render  of  a  red  rose  on  St.  J  ohn  the  Baptist's 
day"  (Lysons).  In  1382  Wilfrid  Pittesley 
followed  John  Chichesley  as  perpetual  curate 
of  West  Twyford.  In  Bishop  Gilbert's  book 
there  are  two  names  of  rectors  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  Sir  William  Prestwyk  and  William 
Skelton,  LL.D.  The  latter  followed  the 
former  in  1439,  the  patron  being  Richard 
Newport,  during  the  minority  of  John 
Philpot.  In  1485  John  Philpot  died  seised 
of  the  manor,  leaving  it  to  his  son  John. 
In  1539-40  John  Lyon  (founder  of  Harrow 
School)  bought  the  manor  of  Sir  Peter 
Philpot,  Knt.,  whose  name  appears  as  owner 
in  1 53 1  and  1532.  From  time  to  time  in 
deeds  conveying  lands,  etc.,  at  this  period 
and  earlier,  the  name  of  Page  (the  family 
whose  heirs  are  said  to  be  about  to  claim  a 
great  part  of  Middlesex)  appears.  John 
Lyon  presented  Simon  Essex  to  the  Rectory 
in  1546,  and  there  is  mention  of  a  thirty 
years'  lease  to  one  John  Arundel  about  this 
time.  In  a  survey  of  church  property  at  the 
Record  Office,  dated  1549-50,  under  the 
heading,  "  The  Parish  of  West  Twyford  in 
the-  County  of  Middlesex,"  is  the  following 
note :  "  And  there  doth  remain  at  this 
present  time  in  the  custody  of  John  Aredell 
(Arundel  ?)  one  silver  chalice  and  a  vestment 
of  domick,  one  little  bell,  one  albe,  and  the 
arreyce  of  old  linen,  one  old  surplice."  It  is 
a  very  different  list  from  that  of  1297.  Wood, 
in  quoting  this  list,  adds  a  note :  "  Not 
much,  but  H.  8  [Henry  VIII.]  took  it." 
Here  I  think  he  was  wrong,  as  "  this  present 
time "  is  the  second  or  third  year  of 
Edward  VI.,  according  to  the  date  given  to 
me  at  the  Public  Record  Office. 

In  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  (Henry  VIII.)  the 
church  is  called  the  "  Rectory  or  Free 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary  of  Twyford,"  and  in 
12  Edward  II.  there  was  a  grant  made  of  a 
messuage,  land  and  rent  in  West  Twyford 
by  Peter  de  Sturmie,  "  formerly  Rector  of 
St.  Mary's,  West  Twyford."    In  later  records 
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I  have  not  come  across  the  name,  but  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  church  was  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  as  are  the  neighbouring  parish 
churches  of  Willesden,  Acton,  Ealing,  Han- 
well,  and  Harrow. 

{To  be  concluded.) 


%omt  ©outclass  §>tan&0. 

Sketched  and  Described  by  W.  B.  Redfern. 


CENTURY  or  two  ago  the  pulpit 
hour-  or  sermon -glass  was  a  com- 
mon object  in  our  churches,  and 
was  of  use  to  notify  the  length  of 
the  preacher's  discourse. 

In    a    few  churches   scattered   over   the 


SWAFFHAM  CHURCH,   NORFOLK. 


SOUTH   BURI.INGHAM   CHURCH,    NORFOLK. 

country,  where  excessive  restoration  has  not 
swept  everything  movable  away,  interesting 
specimens  of  the  hour-glass  stand  may  occa- 
sionally be  found  still  attached  to  the  pulpit 
or  to  the  wall  close  at  hand,  within  reach  of 
the  clergyman.  The  following  examples 
may  suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  what 
these  stands  were  like. 

In  the  fifteenth-century  church  ofSS.  Peter 
and  Paul  at  Swaffham,  in  Norfolk,  there  is 
preserved  a  stout  wrought-iron  bracket  of 
simple  design,  which  at  one  time  was  re- 
moved from  the  church,  but  was  fortunately 
rescued  by  a  parishioner  (possessing  anti- 
quarian tastes),  and  was  replaced  by  him  in 
its  original  position.  There  are  several  other 
objects  of  interest  preserved  in  Swaffham 
Church  ;  among  others,  is  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books,  and  some  ancient  armour 
stored  in  the  priest's  chamber,  and  several 
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brasses  denote  the  resting-places  of  former 
men  of  mark. 

In  St.  Edmund's  Church  at  South  Bur- 
lingham,  not  far  from  Norwich,  is  another 
hour  -  glass  stand — attached  to  the  fine 
fifteenth  -  century  pulpit — which  is  richly 
painted  with  stars,  flowers,  and  tracery. 
The  stand  is  the  more  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  it  still  retains,  or  did  a  year  or  two 
ago,  the  hour-glass  in  its  original  wooden 
frame.  The  upper  bulb  of  the  glass  is 
broken,  but,  fortunately,  the  greater  part  is 
in  fair  preservation. 


LITTLE  GIDDING   CHURCH,    HUNTS. 

The  church  also  possesses  a  restored 
fifteenth-century  rood  screen,  and  has  some 
frescoes  of  an  earlier  date  on  its  south  wall, 
which  depict  the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket. 
The  roof,  like  so  many  of  the  Norfolk 
churches,  is  thatched. 

Our  third  sketch  represents  the  hour-glass 
bracket  which  is  still  preserved  in  its 
original  position  on  the  pillar  of  the  chancel 
arch  of  the  church  of  Little  Gidding,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  which  is  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Nicholas  Ferrar,  Susannah 
Collett,  and  other  members  of  that  religious 
community  who  made  the  place  so  famous 


during  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  The 
receptacle  for  the  glass  is  shaped  like  a 
crown — probably  an  indication  of  the  ex- 
treme loyalty  of  the  Ferrar  family — while  the 
irregular  form  of  the  scroll  work  in  the 
triangle  of  the  bracket  is  very  curious.  The 
ancient  font  of  brass  is  very  interesting,  as  is 
also  the  brass  eagle  lectern,  which  tradition 
says  was  thrown  into  the  pond  close  to  the 
church  by  the  Cromwellian  soldiers,  and 
was  recovered  shortly  afterwards  and  re- 
placed in  the  sacred  edifice. 


3n  ^Exhibition  of  jTemtnine 
T6ibelot0  in  Eome. 

By  E.  C.  Vansittart. 

MONGST  the  list  of  things  to  be 
seen  and  done  in  Rome,  there  must 
always  stand  the  Casino  of  the 
Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  where  Guido 
Reni's  world-famed  "  Aurora"and  the  frescoes 
by  Tempesta  and  Paul  Brill  delight  the  eye. 
But  no  tourist's  foot  hitherto  has  been  per- 
mitted to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  great 
palace  itself,  until  in  these  last  days  the 
Prince  has  allowed  two  of  the  magnificent 
rooms  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  for 
the  suitable  display  of  the  Mostra  delP 
Ornamento  Femminile  ("  Exhibition  of  Femi- 
nine Ornaments  "),  dating  from  1500  to  1800, 
as  the  advertisements  run.  Ladies  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy  have  graciously  consented 
to  lend  their  heirlooms  in  aid  of  a  charity 
which  labours  among  the  young  work- 
women and  shop-girls  in  Rome.  Here 
lovers  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  past  and 
recalls  bygone  days  can,  at  the  present 
moment,  revel  in  a  rare  collection  of  those 
things  of  beauty  which  are  a  joy  for  ever. 

Daughters  of  princely  houses,  bearers  of 
historic  names,  some  of  which  go  back  to 
the  days  of  Imperial  Rome,  have  vied  with 
one  another  in  displaying  their  greatest 
treasures,  which  at  other  times  are  jealously 
guarded  in  precious  caskets,  or  laid  by  in 
lavender  in  carved  cassoni.  Now,  exposed 
to  the  full  light  of  day,  we  can  see  laces,  fans, 
personal     adornments,    jewels,     curiosities, 
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marvellously  wrought  by  cunning  artificers 
of  old,  worn  or  used  by  great  ladies  three  or 
four  hundred  years  ago  at  court  and  palace. 
They  still  seem  to  exhale  a  faint  fragrance  of 
those  long-past  days,  still  shimmer  with  a 
reflection  of  the  glitter  of  the  gay  courts  of 
the  Sovereigns  of  France,  of  the  Kings  of 
Naples  and  Sardinia,  or  of  the  Grand  Dukes 
of  Tuscany. 

The  collection  has  been  artistically 
arranged  in  glass  cases,  designed  by  Baron 
Kanzler.  These  line  the  walls,  and  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  two  rooms,  which  are  fine 
specimens  of  the  interior  of  an  old  Roman 
palace,  with  their  lofty,  vaulted  ceilings, 
marble  floors,  huge  gilt  and  lacquered 
shutters,  and  painted  decorations,  while  a 
fountain  splashing  into  a  great  marble  basin 
at  the  entrance  produces  a  pleasant  sound 
in  keeping  with  the  surroundings. 

Lace  is  the  predominant  object  in  the  first 
room — lace  of  every  description,  from  the 
coarse  Sicilian  variety  to  the  gossamer  fine- 
ness of  the  most  delicate  Flanders :  pillow 
lace,  needle-made  lace,  lace  that  would  go 
through  a  ring,  lace  that  stands  out  like 
brocade.  One  wonders  how  human  fingers 
could  have  produced  such  fabrics,  worthy  of 
fairies'  handiwork,  and  how  human  eyesight 
could  have  stood  the  strain  of  such  labour. 
Here  are  flounces,  scarves,  veils,  collars, 
cushion-covers,  even  bedspreads,  in  every 
conceivable  knot  and  stitch. 

Princesses  Doria,  Beatrice  of  Bour- 
bon, Chigi,  Giovannelli,  Roccagiovine,  the 
Duchesses  of  Mondragone  and  Sermoneta, 
Countesses  Resse  and  Pasolini,  are  only  a 
few  names  picked  out  at  random  among  the 
exhibitors ;  but  Queen  Margherita  bears  off 
the  palm,  for  her  laces  are  exquisite  beyond 
description. 

One  can  only  notice  a  few  of  the  most 
salient  specimens  out  of  the  hundreds  dis- 
played. Thus  Case  I.  contains  some 
curious  examples  of  dancing  figures  and 
winged  animals  worked  on  so-called  tela  di 
renza,  a  coarse  hand-woven  kind  of  linen, 
which  originally  took  its  name  from  the  city 
of  Rheims,  of  which  renza  is  a  corruption. 
In  Case  II.  are  specimens  from  the  Marche 
in  most  elaborate  designs.  Notable,  too,  are 
a  strange  sixteenth-century  Venetian  pillow- 
slip worked  in  squares,  a  magnificent  counter- 
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pane  in  Venetian  point,  and  a  wonderful  sam" 
pier,  on  which  are  worked  1 48  different  patterns, 
the  property  of  Countess  Resse.  From  the 
Abruzzi  hail  the  interesting  specimens  of 
handsome  but  coarse  ciocciaras1  shifts,  worked 
on  thick  cream-coloured  hand-spun  linen ; 
these  belong  to  the  Duchess  Sermoneta. 
Case  IV.  is  rich  in  Venetian  lace  of  all  kinds  : 
fruit,  foliage,  flowers,  arabesques  in  ex- 
quisite designs  meet  the  eye  in  bewildering 
profusion.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  are 
those  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century. 
Case  VII.  is  given  up  to  Sicilian  handiwork, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  varieties,  abso- 
lutely different  from  any  other.  Here  in 
drawn  thread,  in  cross-stitch,  darning,  and 
so-called  punto  scritto  and  spina  pesce,  we  see 
wonderful  objects — birds,  beasts,  flowers, 
grotesque  dragons,  griffins,  eagles,  human 
figures,  etc.,  in  every  quaint  and  fanciful 
device  imaginable.  The  effect  of  coloured 
silk  (of  which  crimson  is  the  predominating 
tint)  worked  on  coarse  linen  is  very  striking  ; 
even  sheets,  pillow-cases,  and  bedspreads  are 
elaborately  worked,  and  Princess  Piombino 
displays  a  wonderful  silk  altar-cloth  worked 
in  gold  thread. 

There  are  also  two  cases  containing 
specimens  of  foreign  laces  :  point  d'Alencjon, 
d'Argentan,  d'Angleterre,  d'Espagne,  de 
France,  de  Flandres,  guipure  and  Valen- 
ciennes. Among  these  Princess  Doria's  name 
figures  most  prominently. 

A  large  case  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
first  room  is  filled  with  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  fans  belonging  to  the  Marchesa 
Bojani  Buzzaccarini,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  to  the  Empire.  On  them  are 
depicted  mythological  and  gallant  scenes, 
landscapes,  ruins,  etc. 

Another  case  placed  in  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  same  room  contains  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  old  prayer-books  and  missals  bound 
in  leather  and  metal ;  these  are  the  property 
of  the  house  of  Pignatelli. 

The  second  room  might  rank  as  an 
historical  museum.  Here  we  have  a  collection 
of  shoes  and  gloves  of  the  sixteenth  century 
belonging  to  Count  Mels,  buckles  of  every 
shape  and  size,  pendants,  ear-rings,  rings, 
clasps,  buttons  in  enamel,  porcelain  and 
precious  stones,  thimbles,  eye-glasses,  scent- 
bottles,   cameos,    needle   and  scissor  cases 
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Dresden  china  soap-dishes,  purses,  bags, 
tiaras,  combs,  trinkets — in  fact,  every  con- 
ceivable ornament  and  bibelot  used  by  the 
great  ladies  of  the  past.  It  is  difficult  to 
pick  out  special  objects  when  all  are  interest- 
ing, and  only  a  few  can  be  referred  to. 
Among  the  lovely  fans  which  have  been  lent 
by  Queen  Margherita  is  one  which  was 
owned  by  Madame  de  Pompadour,  painted 
by  Van  Loo :  it  represents  Louis  XV. 
meeting  his  favourite  at  a  hunt  in  the  forest. 
On  another  Piazza  Navona  is  depicted 
flooded  for  aquatic  games,  as  it  used  to  be  in 
the  old  days  of  Papal  Rome. 

One  case  is  given  up  to  a  display  of 
watches  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  set  in 
diamonds,  pearls,  precious  stones,  enamelled, 
dainty  beyond  words  to  describe.  One  is 
specially  curious,  which  belonged  to  the 
blind  Duke  of  Parma.  On  its  dial  are  raised 
numerals,  and  on  touching  a  secret  spring  a 
raised  arrow  points  to  the  correct  time. 

A  strange  object  is  the  so-called  servizio  di 
partoriente,  a  table  service  consisting  of  a 
small  soup-tureen,  plates,  knives,  forks,  etc., 
in  silver-gilt  metal,  used  during  the  eighteenth 
century  by  the  Princesses  of  the  house  of 
Rospigliosi  in  their  confinements.  Beside 
it  stands  an  unwieldy  dressing-case,  in  red 
silk  and  velvet,  used  by  the  same  noble 
dames  when  travelling. 

There  is  a  beautiful  collection  of  minia- 
tures, many  of  which  are  portraits  of 
members  of  the  Bonaparte  family  or  of 
the  Royal  House  of  France.  In  a  case 
apart  is  a  set  of  miniatures  representing 
the  Sovereigns  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  presented  by  them  in  person  to 
Napoleon  I.'s  minister,  Duke  Cadore.  A 
snuffbox  used  by  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena 
and  another  he  had  made  out  of  a  paving- 
stone  of  Vienna  after  he  had  taken  that 
city,  a  field-glass  he  used  in  some  of  his 
campaigns,  and  a  medal  of  King  Jerome,  are 
among  the  historical  curiosities. 

There  are  some  quaint  Tuscan  peasant 
ornaments,  ear-rings,  and  crosses  in  massive 
gold,  of  huge  proportions.  The  Marchesa 
Capranica  del  Grillo  has  sent  some  of  the 
seventeenth-century  ornaments  worn  by  her 
mother,  Adelaide  Ristori,  when  she  achieved 
her  triumph  in  Goldoni's  Locandiera. 

One  case  contains  articles  which  are  not 


strictly  in  keeping  with  the  general  scope  of 
the  Exhibition,  but  none  the  less  of  great 
interest — viz.,  some  specimens  of  the  gold 
ornaments  dug  up  in  Crete,  the  property  of 
Prince  Odescalchi.  They  consist  of  gold  pins 
with  terra-cotta  heads  representing  Venus 
and  Medusa,  ear-rings  shaped  like  small 
winged  victories,  fibulae,  and  the  ornaments 
pertaining  to  a  Greek  priestess. 

In  another  case  is  a  strange  bracelet,  the 
clasp  of  which  contains  the  heads  of  four 
heroes  of  the  Greek  Independence,  painted 
on  china.  The  bead  purses  and  bags,  in  yet 
another  case,  strike  one  curiously,  as  they  are 
identical  with  those  in  vogue  at  the  present 
moment. 

When  the  Exhibition  was  first  opened 
Prince  Rospigliosi  sent  the  famous  Mancini 
pearls,  but  they  have  since  been  removed. 
These  pearls  belonged  to  the  beautiful  Maria 
Mancini,  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazzarin,  and 
wife  of  the  Connetable  of  Bourbon.  They 
are,  however,  sadly  discoloured  from  having 
lain  by  so  long,  since  pearls,  to  retain  their 
lustre,  must  be  constantly  worn.  It  is  said 
that  the  only  means  of  restoring  them  to 
their  pristine  beauty  is  to  suspend  them  in 
the  sea  for  months  or  years.  There  is  a 
story — whether  true  or  not  we  cannot  say — 
that  the  late  Empress  of  Austria  possessed  a 
string  of  pearls  which  had  become  thus  dis- 
coloured, and  that  she  caused  them  to  be 
hung  in  a  perforated  box  or  cage  in  the  sea 
at  Miramar.  Somehow  the  exact  spot  was 
forgotten,  and  they  are,  or  may  be,  hanging 
there  still ! 

Three  centuries  of  art  minutice  are  lived 
over  again  in  this  beautiful  Exhibition — the 
so-called  Barocco,  all  light  and  colour ;  the 
gallant  seventeenth  century,  whispering  soft 
madrigals  and  extravagant  flattery ;  and  the 
century  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Empire,  with  its  return  to  more  sober  forms 
of  classic  art. 

Evoke  the  sweet,  womanly  figures  of  the 
French  courts  of  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.,  the 
trembling  heroines  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
the  proud  beauties  of  the  Empire  ;  call  back 
to  life  the  daughters  of  princely  Italian 
houses  and  of  the  Papal  Court ;  clothe  them 
in  these  laces,  deck  them  with  these  jewels, 
place  these  fans  in  their  hands,  and  before 
you,  in  a  vision,  will  pass  a  procession  of  all 
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that  was  beautiful,  refined,  proud,  and 
splendid  in  the  past,  before  which  twentieth- 
century  costumes  and  adornments  fade  into 
insignificance. 

[Since  this  article  went  to  press  the  Exhibi- 
tion has  been  closed. — E.  C.  Vansittart.] 


C6e  arms  on  iRa&ere's  Comb 

in  &t  T5art&oIometo  t&e 

®reat,  Lonoon, 

By   J.    Tavenor  -  Perry. 

GREAT  deal  was  written  about  the 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  previous  to  the  restoration 
which  has  since  been  effected,  by  Parker, 
Hugo,  and  a  contributor  to  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  Antiquary ;  but  these  writers 
have  made  little  or  no  reference  to  the 
shields  of  arms  with  which  the  tomb  of  the 
founder  is  decorated.  The  subject  is  very 
obscure,  since  there  is  considerable  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  they  now  present 
their  original  appearance,  or  whether  they 
have  been  purposely  or  ignorantly  tampered 
with.  It  would  be  interesting  to  clear  up,  if 
possible,  the  mystery  which  now  surrounds 
them ;  and  a  brief  history  of  the  tomb  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  difficulty  and 
clear  the  ground  for  a  consideration  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  case. 

The  tomb  of  Rahere  forms  a  portion  of  a 
screen  erected  towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  is,  in  all  probability, 
part  of  a  chantry  chapel  built  by  Roger  de 
Walden,  who  was  Bishop  of  London  from 
1404  to  1406.  The  chapel,  which  stood 
behind  the  screen,  was  swept  away  long  ago, 
doubtless  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  screen  itself 
was  destroyed  in  the  restorations  of  the  last 
century  to  make  room  for  the  modern 
Norman  apse,  so  that  the  part  of  the  screen 
remaining  is  merely  a  fragment.  Although 
it  is  admitted  by  all  that  this  screen  is  a 
work    of    Bishop    Walden's    period,    some 


antiquaries  doubt  if  it  really  represents  any 
portion  of  the  chapel  which  he  undoubtedly 
built  in  the  church  ;  and  the  question  of  the 
identity  of  the  arms  on  the  tomb  bears  very 
much  on  this  point.  Walden,  who  in  his 
youth  had  resided  near  St.  Bartholomew's, 
and  who  had  a  brother  described  as  an 
esquire  of  St.  Bartholomew's  who  was  a 
man  of  substance,  was  a  very  important 
person  at  the  Court  of  Richard  II.,  to  whom 
he  became  secretary  as  well  as  Treasurer  of 
England,  Dean  of  York,  and  eventually — on 
the  expulsion  of  Arundel  —  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  But  on  the  downfall  of  Richard 
he  was  ousted  from  the  archbishopric,  to  which 
Arundel  returned,  and  it  must  therefore  have 
been  during  his  previous  years  of  prosperity 
that  he  erected  his  chantry  chapel.  By 
strange  good  fortune,  although  he  had  so 
closely  identified  himself  with  the  losing 
side,  he  was  taken  into  favour  again  by 
the  returned  Archbishop  and  Henry  IV.,  and 
was  made  Bishop  of  London  in  1404.  He 
died  two  years  afterwards,  and  although  we 
are  expressly  informed  that  he  lay  in  state  in 
his  chapel  in  St.  Bartholomew's,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  was  buried  there  or  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

On  such  a  screen,  decorated  with  shields 
of  arms,  we  might  fairly  expect  to  find  among 
them  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  builder  of 
the  chapel,  and  whether  one  of  the  existing 
shields  displays  Walden's  arms  or  not  is  the 
main  subject  of  this  inquiry.  The  shields, 
as  we  now  see  them,  and  as  shown  on  our 
sketch,  may  be  blazoned  as  follows,  starting 
from  the  west  end:  No.  1.  The  Cross  of 
St.  George.  No.  2.  The  arms  of  the  Priory, 
gu. ;  two  lions  passant,  or ;  in  chief,  two 
crowns,  of  the  last.  No.  3.  The  arms  of 
England,  fifteenth  century.  No.  4.  Gu., 
between  two  martlets,  arg.,  a  bend  of  the 
same.  As  the  arms  are  merely  painted  on 
the  shields,  and  not  carved  in  relief,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  in  the  course  of  centuries 
they  may  have  been  altered,  and  no  trace  of 
the  alterations  have  remained,  so  that  we 
have  to  allow  for  such  possibilities  in  coming 
to  any  conclusion.  It  is  believed  by  some, 
although  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  prove 
this  to  have  been  the  case,  that  the  arms 
have  been  repainted  on  at  least  two  occa- 
sions— the  first  time  being  at  the  end  of  the 
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sixteenth  century,  when  the  work  was  done 
by  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  Stephen 
Slaney,  who  took  the  opportunity  to  paint 
his  own  arms  on  the  fourth  shield ;  and  the 
last  time  by  a  nameless  person  who,  as  an 
"  old  man,"  visited  the  church  a  few  years 
ago  and  told  the  verger  that  he  had  himself 
repainted  the  figure,  and  seems  to  have 
claimed  to  have  been  the  repainter  of  the 
arms  also. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  question  turns 
mainly  on  the  bearings  of  the  fourth  shield. 
Are  they  Walden's  or  Slaney's,  or  are  they  a 
whimsey  devised  by  the  nameless  old  man? 


It  is  true,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  if  the 
"old  man"  really  did  paint  the  arms  and 
was  working  to  a  contract  price,  he  might 
have  omitted  the  sword  to  save  himself  some 
labour ;  but  even  then  traces  of  the  old  work 
would  have  shown  through  the  new,  and  the 
suggestion  may  be  dismissed  as  at  least 
improbable. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  fourth 
shield  bears  at  present  a  bend  between  two 
martlets  argent,  which  were  the  arms  of 
Bishop  Walden,  except  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  displayed  more  than  one  martlet  on  his 
shield  ;  but  the  arms  granted  to  Sir  Stephen 


But  whatever  repainting  took  place,  the  arms 
on  the  shields  Nos.  2  and  3  were  not  altered 
at  all.  No.  2  still  presents  the  arms  of  the 
Priory  before  the  Dissolution,  not  defaced 
by  those  of  any  subsequent  lay  proprietor  of 
the  Priory  estates ;  and  No.  3  displays  the 
fifteenth-century  arms  of  England,  and  not 
those  of  the  character  with  which  the  "old 
man  "  might  have  been  more  familiar.  The 
arms  on  No.  1,  the  Cross  of  St.  George,  were 
used  by  the  City  at  the  time  the  screen  was 
erected  indifferently  with  those  bearing  the 
sword ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  a  century 
later,  and  if  Slaney  had  repainted  the  arms 
he  would  certainly  have  added  the  sword. 


Slaney  had  three  martlets  which,  with  the 
bend,  were  or,  so  that  if  they  were  ever  on 
this  shield,  the  "old  man"  when  he  re- 
painted it  must  have  altered  the  metal  and 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  paint  out  two  of 
the  martlets  and  put  one  in  their  place  ;  and 
confusion  is  made  a  little  more  confounded 
by  the  fact  that  an  illustration  in  Dugdale's 
Monasticon  seems  to  indicate  three  martlets. 
To  conclude,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  painters  or  restorers  who 
may  have  at  times  meddled  with  these 
shields,  since  they  undoubtedly  left  two,  if 
not  three,  of  them  intact,  with  the  original 
bearings    contemporary    in    date   with    the 
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work  which  they  decorate,  also  left  the 
fourth  shield  in  the  same  condition  ;  and 
we  may  further  assume  that  this  fourth  shield 
bears  the  arms  of  Bishop  Roger  de  Walden, 
the  founder  of  the  chapel  and  the  builder  of 
the  tomb. 


wold,   now 
Since    then 


at  t&e  %m  of  tbe  Dtol. 


Archdeacon  Utterton, 
preaching  in  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral recently,  complained  that 
many  of  the  priceless  treasures 
of  the  cathedral  had  dis- 
appeared in  past  years.  In 
particular  he  appealed  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  to  restore 
to  the  authorities  the  cele- 
brated Benedictional  of  vEthel- 
in  the  library  at  Chatsworth. 
the  Archdeacon  has  been  in 
correspondence  with  the  librarian  of  Chats- 
worth  from  whom  he  has  received  the 
following  letter : 

"  The  MS.  is  exhibited  in  the  library  in  a 
glass  case,  under  precisely  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  'Book  of  Kelts,'  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  It  is  often  taken  out  for 
the  benefit  of  students  who  wish  to  examine 
it  in  detail.  For  the  last  year  the  Benedic- 
tional has  not  been  on  view  because  it  is 
deposited  at  the  British  Museum  in  charge 
of  Dr.  F.  G.  Warner,  Keeper  of  the  MSS., 
who,  together  with  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  is  editing  the  facsimile 
edition  of  the  Benedictional,  produced  by 
the  Oxford  Press  for  the  Roxburghe  Club  at 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  expense.  This 
edition  is  to  appear  at  Easter.  Thus,  by  his 
Grace's  liberality,  not  only  can  the  Benedic- 
tional be  studied  in  its  present  habitat,  but 
a  knowledge  of  its  priceless  art  will  be  dis- 
seminated throughout  civilized  countries." 

t^F*  £r*  t^* 

Scholars  and  students  have  good  reason 
to  be  grateful,  not  only  to  the  present  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  but  to  his  father,  for  the 
liberal  way  in  which  they  have  always 
facilitated  access  to  the  bibliographical 
treasures   of   the   Chatsworth    Library,   and 


for  their  readiness  to  allow  many  of  the 
choicest  rarities  to  be  exhibited  and  to  be 
reproduced  in  facsimile.  I  sympathize  with 
Archdeacon  Utterton's  lament ;  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  persons  most  blameworthy 
for  the  disappearance  from  both  cathedrals 
and  parish  churches  of  many  treasures— not 
books  alone — which  were  once  in  their 
possession,  are  those  who  should  have  been 
their  careful  custodians.  There  are  still 
occasionally  to  be  found  clergymen  and 
churchwardens  who  do  not  realize  their 
position  of  trusteeship ;  but  an  immense 
advance  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  as 
in  so  many  others,  since  the  dark  days  of  a 
generation  or  two  ago. 

t£r*  t&*  ^r^ 

The  report  of  the  Worcestershire  Historical 
Society  for  1907  is  pleasant  reading.  This 
Society  does  quietly  much  solid  good  work. 
Its  publications  are  always  well  chosen  and 
well  edited.  Those  issued  during  last  year 
were  Bishop  Ginsborough's  Register,  and 
Part  I.  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Index  to 
Wills  proved  at  Worcester,  both  for  the  year 
1906  ;  and  as  publications  for  1907,  a  further 
portion  of  the  Bibliography  of  the  County, 
the  botanical  section,  prepared  by  Mr. 
John  Humphreys,  under  the  general  editor- 
ship of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Burton ;  Part  II.  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  Index  to  Wills 
proved  at  Worcester ;  and  the  Accounts  of 
the  Priory  of  Worcester  for  the  years  15  21- 
1522,  edited  in  the  most  careful  and  thorough 
fashion  by  Canon  Wilson. 

C^*  t&r?  l2r* 

With  regard  to  the  last-named  publication 
the  Report  says:  "The  book  must  prove  of 
considerable  interest  not  only  as  a  whole, 
but  in  its  several  parts ;  and  especially  must 
be  mentioned  a  complete  Catalogue  of  the 
Rolls  of  the  Obedientiaries,  some  800  in 
number,  due  to  the  Rev.  J.  Harvey  Bloom 
and  Mr.  S.  G.  Hamilton  ;  and  also,  in  a 
different  way,  the  specimens  of  the  Cook's 
Roll,  which  gives  not  only  the  menu  of  the 
monks  for  every  day  in  the  year,  but  also 
what  the  cost  was.  Although  the  book  con- 
tains only  a  small  portion  of  the  great  mass 
of  monastery  accounts  in  the  possession  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  it  is  quite  complete 
in  itself."  An  honoured  correspondent, 
referring  to  this  book,  remarks  :  "  I  am  an 
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old  antiquary,  but  I  never  have  had  the  veil 
lifted  before  so  clearly  as  to  many  details  of 
life  in  a  Benedictine  House,  as  given  in 
Canon  Wilson's  paper,  which  is  very 
valuable." 

i2r*  t^*  t^* 

I  notice  with  great  regret  the  death  on 
March  i,  at  the  ripe  age  of  88,  of  Mr. 
Robert  White,  of  Worksop.  Mr.  White  was 
an  antiquary,  a  bookseller,  and  several  other 
things.  More  years  ago  than  I  care  to 
remember,  his  carefully  compiled  and  always 
interesting  catalogues,  which  were  always  re- 
markably well  printed,  were  specially  welcome 
among  the  many  that  fostered  a  young  and 
always  growing  love  of  bibliographical  lore. 
As  printer  and  publisher  Mr.  White  did  much 
good  work.  He  was  especially  learned  in 
everything  that  related  to  his  own  county 
and  to  the  district  known  as  "  the 
Dukeries."  His  Worksop,  The  Dukery  and 
Sherwood  Forest,  1875,  takes  high  rank 
among  topographical  books  ;  while  his  last 
publication,  the  large  and  handsome  volume 
entitled  Dukery  Records,  which  appeared  so 
recently  as  1904,  contains  an  amazing  variety 
of  important  matter,  most  of  it  appearing  for 
the  first  time  in  print,  relating  to  the  history 
of  bygone  Nottinghamshire. 

f&r*  f2r*  8^* 

The  trustees  of  Shakespeare's  Birthplace 
have  published,  for  the  use  of  visitors  and 
others,  a  small  volume  dealing  with  some 
recent  acquisitions  to  the  Birthplace  Library, 
under  the  title  Four  Quarto  Fditions  of  Flays 
by  Shakespeare,  described  by  Sidney  Lee, 
with  five  illustrations  in  facsimile. 

t^*  c^*  t^' 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  a  new  work  is  being  compiled  by 
the  Rev.  Sadler  Phillips  entitled  Our  Early 
English  Colonies.  It  will  contain  the 
Bishop's  Historical  Address  at  Richmond, 
U.S.A.,  and  a  history  of  the  American  and 
West  Indian  churches  from  the  earliest  times, 
founded  on  documents  in  Fulham  Palace. 
The  book  will  be  illustrated  by  facsimiles  of 
numerous  curious  and  interesting  despatches 
and  letters,  and  will  be  published  by  Mr. 
Elliot  Stock. 

t&*  t&*  t2^ 

A  correspondent  of  the  Musical  Standard 
makes  an  interesting  note  on  a  recent  book 


catalogue  issued  by  the  well-known  anti- 
quarian bookseller,  Herr  Martin  Breslauer, 
of  16,  Unter  den  Linden,  Berlin.  This 
catalogue  includes  the  valuable  library  of  the 
late  Dr.  Karl  Blitz,  who  died  in  190 1.  In 
the  preface  Herr  Breslauer  mentions  that 
Dr.  Blitz  was  not  content  only  with  securing 
the  contents  of  a  valuable  book,  but  that  he 
was  almost  equally  fastidious  with  regard  to 
its  outward  appearance.  "  The  list  com- 
prises a  large  number  of  works  relating  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Lied  into  the  services  of 
the  church.  Martin  Luther  is  represented 
by  over  thirty  volumes  of  songs  and  psalms 
in  prices  ranging  from  £1  to  j£ioo. 

f2**  t&*  *&* 

"  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  music  and  song  were  closely  inter- 
woven into  the  life  of  the  Germans.  The 
people  sang  while  at  work,  indoors  and  out- 
doors, at  the  alehouse,  at  festivals  and 
funerals.  It  mattered  not  whether  in  weal 
or  woe,  they  still  turned  to  song.  Any 
grievance  caused  by  civil  or  military 
authority,  any  wrong-doing  laid  to  the 
account  of  clergy  or  laity,  was  incorporated 
into  a  Lied,  and  some  of  these  utterances 
of  the  masses  developed  into  Volkslied  or 
Folksong,  and  are  handed  down  to  the 
present  day.  One  hundred  and  thirty  of 
these  songs  are  separately  comprised  in  Herr 
Breslauer's  catalogue,  while  others  collectively 
fill  three  hundred  volumes  including  works 
on  the  subject.  A  collection  of  war-songs 
(1630)  is  priced  at  j£6  5s.  Some  of  the 
Lieder  sung  by  the  Anabaptists  are  said  to 
be  of  great  beauty,  the  most  melodious 
belonging  to  the  Swiss  members  of  the  sect. 
Herr  Breslauer  calls  special  attention  to  the 
extreme  rareness  of  these  documents,  many 
of  which  are  unknown  to  the  British  Museum. 
The  leaves  of  the  catalogue  are  interspersed 
with  quaint  woodcuts  representing  some  of 
the  frontispieces  of  the  songs ;  others  give 
examples  of  the  curious  old  diamond- 
shaped  notation,  and  some  ancient  medi- 
aeval illustrations  are  reproduced." 

^*  t^*  *&* 

La  Revue  hebdomadaire  is  publishing  a  trans- 
lation of  the  family  Bible  of  the  King  of 
Kings  of  Ethiopia,  for  which  M.  Hugues  Le 
Roux  is  responsible.  The  manuscript 
perused  by  him   at    Adis   Ababa,  says  the 
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Athenceum  of  February  29,  bears  the  British 
Museum  stamp  on  its  first  and  last  sheets, 
and,  at  the  end,  the  inscription,  signed  by 
Winter  Jones  as  Principal  Librarian,  de- 
scribing the  return  of  the  book  (captured 
from  the  Emperor  Theodore)  to  the  Emperor 
John  in  1872.  The  manuscript  is  a  copy  of 
the  "  Queen  of  Sheba,"  which  the  Emperors 
of  Abyssinia  have  looked  upon  as  their  most 
cherished  possession,  and  was  with  Theodore 
and  John  at  the  instant  of  their  violent  deaths. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  carried  off  by  the 
Abyssinian  monks  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
with  the  dervishes,  in  which  John  was  killed ; 
but  Menelik  has  now  got  it  back  from  them. 
The  manuscript  is  one  of  many  versions  of  a 
well-known  story  of  a  visit  connected  with  the 
descent  claimed  from  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  by  all  monarchs  of  Abyssinia. 

fc3*  t2t*  t2^* 

The  Greek  Parliament  has  set  an  example 
to  those  of  much  richer  countries  by  voting 
a  sum  of  money  to  M.  Constantine  Sathas, 
the  distinguished  scholar,  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  researches  into  mediaeval  history,  of 
which  nine  volumes  have  already  been 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  and 
a  further  amount  for  the  preservation  of  his 
valuable  mediaeval  library. 

f£T*  t&*  t2^* 

Messrs  E.  Saunders  and  Company,  of  Edin- 
burgh, are  publishing  in  about  twenty 
monthly  shilling  parts  a  new  edition  of 
Billings's  Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiqui- 
ties of  Scotland,  edited  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Wiston-Glynn.  The  numerous  fine  plates 
of  the  original  issue  will  be  reproduced  on 
good  paper.  The  first  part  contains  the 
plates  of  King's  College,  St.  Machar 
Cathedral,  and  Jamesone's  House,  with 
which  all  students  of  Aberdeen  antiquities 
are  familiar. 

t£r*  t&*  t£^ 

At  Paris  a  number  of  graduates  of  the  Ecole 
des  Chartes  have  formed  themselves  into  a 
group  under  the  title  of  "  Le  Document,"  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  executing 
research  in  history,  bibliography,  genealogy, 
etc.  The  director  of  the  scheme  is  M.  L. 
Jacob,  17,  Rue  de  Sevigne,  Paris;  and  it 
includes  a  photographer  and  a  draughtsman. 

BlBLIOTHECARY. 
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[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.} 

SALES. 

Close  upon  £20,000,  representing  an  average  of 
about  ^200  per  lot,  was  realized  by  the  sale  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  celebrated  Dickins  Collection  of 
old  Sevres  and  Dresden  porcelain  yesterday  at  Chris- 
tie's. The  sale  is  comparable  in  importance  with  the 
famous  Goode  and  Lyne-Stephens  sales  of  thirteen 
years  ago.  The  total  realization  of  the  former  was 
,£16,967,  half  of  which  was  paid  for  a  Sevres  vase  and 
a  pair  of  jardinieres  alone.  The  Lyne-Stephens 
Collection,  which  included  old  Chinese  in  addition  to 
Sevres  and  Dresden  porcelain,  and  some  valuable 
furniture  and  miscellaneous  objects  of  art,  yielded  an 
aggregate  sum  of  £117,440,  a  single  Sevres  vase 
bringing  in  ,£5,250.  The  two  chief  lots  yesterday 
accounted  for  nearly  ,£7,000. 

Throughout  the  afternoon  the  sale  -  room  was 
thronged  by  crowds  of  collectors  and  dealers,  and 
many  of  those  who  came  after  the  sale  had  started 
found  it  impossible  to  gain  admittance.  Dealers  from 
Berlin,  Frankfurt,  Munich,  Paris,  and  other  Conti- 
nental towns,  were  present,  and  tried  hard  to  secure 
some  of  their  national  treasures,  of  which  they  have 
so  long  been  robbed  by  English  collectors. 

Mr.  Goldschmidt,  of  Frankfurt,  was  successful  in 
winning  one  of  the  two  principal  lots  at  a  sensational 
figure,  though  it  was  left  to  a  London  dealer,  Mr. 
Hodgkins,  to  give  the  maximum  price  for  a  single 
lot,  namely  ,£3,360. 

Three  beautiful  Sevres  gros-bleu  vases,  known  as 
the  "  Vase  a  Ornements,"  formed  this  lot.  Each  was 
finely  painted  with  a  coast  scene  by  Morin,  while  the 
reverse  sides  were  painted  with  fountains  and  flower- 
ing plants.  Underneath  the  panels  was  rich  gilt 
work  by  Vincent,  one  of  the  famous  decorators 
employed  at  the  State  factory  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Bidding  started  at  100  guineas,  and  in  the  space 
of  a  few  seconds  had  reached  £1,200.  Then  ensued 
a  keen  duel  between  Mr.  Charles  Davis  and  Mr. 
Hodgkins,  in  which  the  latter  finally  triumphed  at 
;£3<36o- 

The  gros-bleu  eventail  jardiniere,  which  Mr.  Gold- 
schmidt purchased  for  ,£3,202  10s.,  was,  perhaps,  of 
even  greater  interest  to  the  majority  of  spectators,  as 
it  is  en  suite  to  a  pair  of  little  Sevres  jardinieres  in 
the  Wallace  Collection. 

It  is  finely  painted  in  the  centre  with  a  quay  scene 
by  Morin,  while  at  the  sides  and  ends  are  paintings 
of  flowers  by  Sioux,  jun.  Mr.  Amor  was  the  first  to 
make  an  offer  for  this,  but  his  bid  of  100  guineas  was 
quickly  metamorphosed  into  1,000  guineas,  and 
2,000  guineas,  as  Mr.  Hodgkins,  Mr.  Charles  Davis, 
and  other  bidders  joined  in.  At  the  last  the  contest 
resolved  itself  into  a  duel  between  Mr.  Goldschmidt 
and  Mr.  Charles  Davis,  the  former  winning  at 
,£3,202  ios. 

A  pair  of  exquisite  little  apple-green  vases  of  Louis 
Quinze  period,  only  7-^  inches  high,  excited  spirited 
competition,  rising   from   200  guineas  by  50-guinea 
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advances  to  ^1,575,  the  buyer  being  Mr.  Hodgkins, 
who  also  purchased  for  ^1,050  two  more  Sevres 
jardinieres  finely  painted  with  bouquets  of  flowers. — 
Dai/j/  Chronicle,  March  5. 

+§  +§  «o$ 
Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods  sold  on 
Wednesday  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  H.  Ismay, 
of  Dawpool,  Cheshire,  and  other  properties,  the 
principal  lots  in  Mr.  Ismay's  collection  being  a  fine 
copy  of  the  rare  edition  of  Dante,  La  Divina  Com- 
niedia,  printed  at  Venice,  1477,  the  first  with  the 
commentary  by  Benvenuto  da  Imola,  ^53  (Leighton)  ; 
a  collection  of  146  original  drawings  by  modern 
artists,  mounted  in  a  large  folio  volume,  130  guineas 
(Sampson) ;  Holbein,  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Persons 
of  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.,  1792,  part  of  Chamber- 
laine's  edition,  with  90  portraits,  £42  (Rawlings)  ; 
and  G.  Ormerod,  History  of  the  County  Palatine  and 
City  of  Chester,  1819,  extra-illustrated  with  several 
hundred  views,  etc.,  £15  iosl  (Howard).  There 
were  also  :  Horace,  Opera,  Paris,  1733,  at  one  time 
in  the  private  library  of  Louis  XVI.  at  Versailles,  in 
old  French  red  morocco,  with  initial  "  L  "  on  sides, 
^25  (Pearson) ;  collection  of  45  engravings  after 
Boucher,  Natoire,  and  others,  in  red  morocco,  with 
the  arms  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour  on  sides,  £90 
(Pearson);  A.  Pluvinel,  Maneige  Royal,  Paris, 
1623,  with  the  arms  of  Louis  XIII.  on  sides,  ^30 
(Quaritch) ;  A.  Watteau,  r  Figures  de  differents 
Caracteres  de  Paysages  et  d' Etudes  Dessinees  d'apres 
Nature,  1735,  350  numbered  plates  (4  wanting), 
;£i2o  (Bihn) ;  and  The  Boke  of  Common  Prayer, 
1552,  the  second  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  £64 
(Ellis). — Times,  March  13. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
No.  2  of  Part  I.  for  1907  (vol.  vii.)  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  th e 
Memorials  of  the  Dead,  Ireland,  is  a  substantia 
number,  with  numerous  illustrations  of  slabs,  inscrip- 
tions, and  arms.  It  contains  copies  of  inscriptions 
from  many  parts  of  Ireland.  Several  of  the  illustra- 
tions show  inscriptions  which  are  now  partially  or 
wholly  illegible.  In  Limerick  Cathedral,  for  example, 
there  is  a  mural  slab  to  a  Prior  of  the  Augustinians, 
who  died  in  1 53 1,  one  word  of  the  inscription  on 
which  is  quite  illegible.  On  another  slab  in  the  same 
church  a  name  has  been  similarly  obliterated  by  time. 
These  instances  serve  to  show  how  useful  a  function 
the  Association  is  now  performing  ;  for  many  of  the 
inscriptions  which  it  has  faithfully  copied  and  pre- 
served in  this  and  the  preceding  volumes  will  be 
equally  illegible  before  many  more  years  have  passed. 
Facing  p.  128  a  good  plate  is  given,  from  a  rubbing 
by  Lord  Walter  FitzGerald,  of  a  curiously  sculptured 
slab  in  Limerick  Cathedral.  The  narrow  brown  slab 
bears  grotesque  animals,  foliage,  and  a  cross,  all  cut 
in  bold  relief.  It  is  curious  to  find  a  slab  in  Dunlavin 
Church,  Co.  Wicklow,  commemorative  of  the  gener- 
osity of  a  Cornet  Anthony  Hathorne,  1681.  The 
American  novelist's  ancestors,  who  went  to  New 
England  from  Wiltshire,  all  spelt  their  name 
"Hathorne."      The    part,   which    also    contains    a 


further  instalment,  separately  paged,  of  the  "  Funeral 
Entries  of  Ireland,"  is  full  of  valuable  matter.  Be- 
sides the  copies  of  inscriptions,  there  are  many 
genealogical  and  heraldic  notes,  which  increase  the 
value  of  the  Journal  to  all  students  of  genealogy  and 
family  history. 

^  +$  *>$ 

The  twenty-eighth  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Dorset  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club 
is  larger  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  containing 
nearly  500  pages  of  letterpress.  The  chief  papers  of 
antiquarian  interest  are  as  follows  :  "The  Parish  and 
Church  of  Piddletrenthide,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  H. 
Dicker;  "Dorset  Chantries,"  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Fry; 
"The  Pepys  of  South  Doiset,"  by  Mr.  W.  Bowles 
Barrett ;  ''  Whitchurch  Canonicorum,"  by  the  Rev. 
D.  Holland  Stubbs ;  "The  Cartulary  of  Cerne 
Abbey,"  with  a  translation  by  Mr.  B.  Fossett  Lock  ; 
"  Fourteenth-Century  Life  in  Bridport,"  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Grosvenor  Bartelot ;  "Coins  struck  in  Dorset 
during  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Stuart  Periods,"  by 
Mr.  H.  Symonds;  "The  Rolls  of  the  Court  Leet 
and  Court  Baron  of  the  Liberty  and  Manor  of 
Frampton,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  Miles  Barnes  ;  "  Queen 
Eleanor  Crosses,"  by  Mr.  Alfred  Pope;  "William 
Knapp,  an  Early  Eighteenth-Century  Dorset  Musician," 
by  the  Rev.  S.  E.  V.  Fillcul  ;  "  The  Lady  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  and  her  Con- 
nexion with  Wimborne  Minster,"  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Fletcher;  "The  Ancient  Memorial  Brasses  of 
Dorset,"  by  Mr.  W.  de  C.  Prideaux  ;  "  Some  Dorset 
Church  Towers,"  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Brocklehurst  ; 
"  Ford  Abbey,"  by  Mr.  Sidney  Heath  ;  and  "  Plush 
Church,"  by  Canon  Ravenhill.  The  volume  is  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Pentin,  Vicar  of  Milton  Abbey, 
Dorset,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Sime,  of  Dorchester. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCH/EOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

British  Numismatic  Society. — February  26. — 
Mr.  Carlyon-Britton,  President,  in  the  chair.  Dr. 
Stanley  Bousfield  contributed  a  note  on  a  trial-piece 
for  a  pattern  by  Droz  in  which  he  described  the  pro- 
cesses gone  through  in  producing  coins  and  medals, 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  examples  in  wax  and  metal 
formerly  in  the  Pingo  Collection. — Mr.  Shirley  Fox, 
R.B.A.,  lectured  on  "The  Cross  as  a  Mint-mark  on 
Coins  of  the  Plantagenet  Kings  from  Edward  I.  to 
Edward  IV."  His  efforts  were  directed  towards 
ensuring  a  more  accurate  appreciation  of  the  varia- 
tions in  the  form  of  the  cross  apparent  in  the  different 
examples.  Fifty-five  varieties  of  crosses  pattee, 
moline,  fitchee,  etc.,  were  sketched  on  the  black- 
board in  groups.  Mr.  Fox  hoped  that  the  minute 
comparison  of  the  form  of  cross,  and  of  the  lettering 
and  workmanship  of  the  inscription,  would  enable 
him  to  assign  each  different  series  issued  between 
1272  and  1483  to  its  true  chronological  position  in 
the  coinage  of  the  realm. 

In  addition  to  exhibitions  by  Dr.  Bousfield  and 
Mr.  Fox  in  illustration  of  the  subjects  of  their  papers, 
the  following  were  also  displayed  : 

By  Mr.  W.  C.  Wells  :  a  specimen  of  Irish  gold 
ring-money  of  the  early  Celtic  period,  about  300  B.C., 
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and  a  penny  of  William  I.,  Carlyon-Britton  type  vi., 
reading  +  spartbrand  qnp,  and  probably  of  the 
Wallingford  mint,  but  the  name  of  the  moneyer  is 
new  to  the  series  of  William  I.  and  II.,  and  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  place  of  mintage  is  wanting. — 
By  Mr.  II.  C.  Miller :  pennies  of  Eadweard  the 
Elder,  variety  of  British  Museum  Catalogue  type  viii.  ; 
of  Harold  I.,  of  the  Leicester  mint,  Hildebrand 
type  B ;  and  of  Harthacnut,  of  the  Rochester  and 
Taunton  mints,  Hildebrand,  type  A,  variety  A. — By 
Mr.  W.  S.  Ogden  :  a  groat  of  the  third  issue  of 
Henry  VIII.,  bearing  on  obverse  and  reverse  the 
unrecorded  mint-mark  of  a  fleur-de-lis,  the  sinister 
petal  of  which  is  contorted  to  form  an  annulet. — 
By  Mr.  L.  L.  Fletcher :  copper,  bronzed,  and  gilt 
specimens  of  the  Charleville  Forest  13a  token, 
issued  in  1802 ;  and  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin  strikings 
in  lead  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  a  token  for 
elevenpence,  1805,  from  dies  by  Pingo,  the  obverse 
die  being  similar  to  that  of  the  eighteen-penny  tokens 
of  181 1  and  1812. 


*K        ^ 
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The  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Arch.eo- 
logical  Institute  on  March  4  was  on  "  Holdenby 
Manor,  Church,  and  House,"  by  Mr.  Albert  Hart- 
shorne,  F.S.A.,  and  was  illustrated  by  plans  and 
drawings. 

*>$         ^5         ^§ 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hasluck  laid  before  the  meeting  of  the 
British  School  at  Athens  on  February  21  the 
results  of  an  expedition  to  Chios  made  with  the  special 
object  of  chronicling  the  Italian  monuments  of  the 
island,  which  was  a  Genoese  colony  from  1346  to 
1566.  Besides  a  number  of  inscriptions  dating  from 
this  period,  he  was  fortunate  in  discovering  three 
marble  slabs,  originally  lintels  for  doorways,  with 
reliefs  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  the  Annuncia- 
tion, and  the  Triumphal  Entry  ;  these  subjects  are  in 
every  case  flanked  by  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Justiniani  of  Genoa,  a  three-towered  castle  surmounted 
by  an  imperial  eagle.  Both  workmanship  and  sub- 
jects connect  these  reliefs  with  the  ariist-family  of 
Gaggini,  which  was  active  in  Genoa  from  about  1450, 
and  to  which  is  attributed  a  long  series  of  Genoese 
lintels  with  similar  reliefs.  St.  George,  as  the  patron 
of  the  city,  is  an  especially  favourite  subject ;  the 
Annunciation  occurs  in  a  Genoese  relief  now  at  South 
Kensington;  while  the  Chian  "Triumphal  Entry," 
though  apparently  a  new  subject  in  the  Gaggini 
repertoire,  shows  marked  resemblances  in  composition 
to  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi  "  by  Giovanni  Gaggini 
still  in  situ  at  Genoa. 

Mr.  G.  Dickins  gave  an  account  of  the  excavation 
by  the  School  at  the  site  of  the  sanctuary  of  Athena 
Chalciopcus-Poliuchus,  on  the  Acropolis  at  Sparta  : 
the  site  has  been  fully  identified  by  tile-stamps  and 
votive  inscriptions.  Of  the  sanctuary  Pausanias  tells 
us  that  it  was  founded  by  Tyndareus,  and  refounded 
by  Gitiadas,  who  made  the  bronze  image  of  the 
goddess  and  lined  the  walls  of  the  temple  with  bronze 
plaques.  Excavation  has  revealed  traces  of  two  dis- 
tinct periods  in  the  history  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
first  is  indicated  by  a  "Geometric"  stratum;  the 
second  by  a  series  of  objects  dating  from  the  sixth 
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century  B.C.  down  to  Imperial  times.  The  date  of 
Gitiadas  seems  thus  to  be  referred  to  the  sixth  rather 
than  the  fifth  century,  and,  indeed,  the  character  of 
his  work  at  Sparta  points  to  a  period  of  strong 
Oriental  influence.  The  sanctuary  consisted  of  a 
small  building  (otKrjfia)  surrounded  by  a  walled  en- 
closure. Of  the  former  no  certain  remains  have  been 
found  ;  of  the  enclosure  the  south  wall  survives. 
Though  the  site  was  built  over  in  late  Roman  times, 
a  deposit  of  ex-votos  was  preserved  in  the  soil  sup- 
ported by  the  temenos  wall,  and  has  yielded  many 
objects  of  interest.  Among  the  discoveries  are  the 
greater  part  of  a  fine  Panathenaic  amphora,  bronze 
nails  and  parts  of  plaques,  presumably  remains  of  the 
decoration  of  the  temple  by  Gitiadas  ;  and  a  series  of 
bronze  statuettes,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  a 
fifth-century  figure  of  a  trumpeter,  about  6  inches  high 
and  well  preserved,  and  two  copies  of  archaic  xoana, 
probably  of  Athena  Chalcioecus  herself.  The  second 
half  of  the  enclosure  has  still  to  be  excavated,  and 
will  form  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  this  season's 
work. — AthencEuniy  March  7. 


«e 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural 
and  York  Archaeological  Society,  held  on 
February  18,  Mr.  G.  Benson  in  the  chair,  Mr.  T.  P. 
Cooper  gave  an  interesting  paper  on  "Clifford's 
Tower,  1614-1907."  Mr.  Cooper  dealt  with  the 
ownership  of  Clifford's  Tower  from  its  alienation 
from  the  Crown  in  1614  to  its  being  handed  over 
to  the  prison  authorities  in  1825.  He  incidentally 
mentioned  that  it  formed  the}  citadel  keep  of  that 
castle,  being  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  at  a 
cost  approximately  of  ^2,000,  which  was  equivalent 
to  ,£40,000  in  modern  money,  and  he  dispelled  the 
popular  belief  that  it  was  the  identical  building  in 
which  the  famous  massacre  of  Jews  took  place.  That 
event,  he  said,  happened  in  a  wooden  tower  which 
preceded  the  present  keep  and  occupied  the  same 
site.  Clifford's  Tower  was  absolutely  unique  in 
Great  Britain  in  its  plan,  though  there  is  a  similar 
tower  at  Etampes,  near  Paris.  As  regards  the  name, 
Mr.  Cooper  said  it  was  not  till  the  sixteenth  century 
that  a  member  of  the  Clifford  family  was  Governor, 
and  it  certainly  was  not  built  by  a  Clifford.  He 
believed  the  name  arose  from  the  fact  that  after  the 
battle  of  Boroughbridge  in  1322  Roger  Clifford  was 
taken  prisoner  and  executed  at  the  tower,  his  body 
hanging  in  chains  for  a  long  time  there.  The  earliest 
authentic  reference  to  the  keep  as  Clifford's  Tower 
is  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  the  inhabitants  peti- 
tioned the  Queen  an8  the  Council  of  the  North 
against  its  spoliation  and  gradual  demolition  by  a 
new  Governor. 

James  I.,  being  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  granted 
the  tower  and  three  acres  of  land  to  Edmund 
Duffield  and  John  Babbington  jointly,  to  hold  at  an 
annual  rental  of  fourpence,  to  be  paid  half-yearly,  at 
Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas,  the  grant  really  being  in 
satisfaction  of  a  debt  which  he  owed  them  as  con- 
tractors for  the  clothing  of  the  army,  and  which  he 
was  unable  to  pay.  Duffield  and  Babbington  lived 
in  London,  and  soon  disposed  of  the  tower.  During 
the  Civil  War  it  was  held  variously  by  the  Royalists 
and  the  Parliament,  and  was  garrisoned  till   1684, 
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when  it  was  burned,  during  the  governorship  of  Sir 
John  Reresby,  the  last  Governor  of  York,  who  was 
constantly  quarrelling  with  the  citizens,  and  who 
described  York  as  "the  most  factious  city  in  the 
kingdom."  After  the  coming  of  William  of  Orange 
it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
of  Escrick,  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Wenlock,  and 
through  other  families,  till,  in  1825,  the  prison 
authorities  took  it,  and,  through  the  intervention  of 
Sydney  Smith  and  others,  it  was  preserved,  though 
Sydney  Smith  had  no  antiquarian  tastes.  In  1877 
the  Government  took  possession,  and  in  1880  they 
covenanted  to  preserve  the  tower  as  a  national 
monument  for  ever,  granting,  in  1902.  through  the 
intervention  of  Lord  Wenlock,  ^3,000  for  its  re- 
storation. 

+Q        «•$        +§ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Archaeological 
Society,  held  on  February  20,  Dr.  Neilson  pre- 
siding, a  resolution  was  passed  recording  the  Society's 
deep  sense  of  the  loss  it  had  sustained  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  J.  D.  G.  Dalrymple,  and  paying  a  high 
tribute  to  his  personal  worth,  and  to  the  splendid 
work  he  had  done  for  the  Society. 

Mr.  Rees  Price  exhibited  a  series  of  glass  bottles, 
the  earliest  dated  1699,  down  to  1856,  and  gave  a 
short  sketch  of  early  bottle-making  and  the  charac- 
teristic markings  employed.  Decanters  were  not 
used  till  well  on  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Wine 
was  drawn  from  the  cask,  put  in  bottles,  which  were 
passed  round  the  table,  each  guest  having  his  bottle 
of  wine  put  down  to  him,  as  was  still  the  custom  on 
the  Continent.  Hereditary  gout,  which  had  been 
called  the  appanage  of  the  English  gentleman,  was 
largely  the  result  of  the  amount  of  wine  consumed, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  Portugal  wines,  mostly 
immature,  were  chiefly  drunk  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  displacing  French  light  wines,  such  as  claret. 
By  the  treaty  of  1703  a  preference  was  given  for 
Portugal  wines.  The  object  of  that  was  to  punish 
France,  with  which  we  were  at  war  most  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But,  unhappily,  the  effect, 
though  it  might  have  seriously  injured  France,  also 
seriously  injured  the  gentlemen  who  had  to  drink  the 
port  wine  which  the  country  insisted  upon  being 
imported.  While  the  Society  did  not  talk  politics, 
that  was  interesting  as  showing  the  effect  of  giving 
preference  to  one  country  for  one  class  of  goods  over 
another,  an  effect  which  he  was  sure  the  promoters 
of  the  Act  had  never  the  slightest  intention  of 
producing.  Mr.  Price  also  showed  photographs  of 
Scotch-made  bottles  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Professor  John  Ferguson  made  a  communication 
of  a  biographical  and  bibliographical  character  upon 
Thomas  Hill,  a  popular  author  of  the  sixteenth 
century  upon  physiognomy,  gardening,  bees,  legerde- 
main, etc.  The  British  Museum  dates  were  in  need 
of  revision,  and  Professor  Ferguson,  upon  an  exami- 
nation of  the  vague  biographical  material  extant, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Hill  may  have  been 
born  in  1536  and  died  in  1576.  Professor  Ferguson 
continued  his  examination  of  rare  English  seven- 
teenth-century recipe  books,  which  give  a  remarkably 
interesting  picture  of  the  social  life  of  the  people,  and 
constitute  their  folk-lore. 


The  Rev.  F.  A.  Jones  read  a  paper  on  "The  Ancient 
Year  and  the  Gothic  Cycle  "  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archeology  on  March  11. 

^  ^  «0£ 

The  second  winter  meeting  of  the  Dorset  Field 
Club  was  held  on  February  20,  the  President,  Mr. 
N.  M.  Richardson,  in  the  chair. — Captain  Acland 
spoke  of  the  present  position  of  the  Photographic 
Survey  of  Dorset,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
promote  and  carry  on  the  work  which  was  originated 
and  carried  on  for  many  years  by  the  late  Rev.  T. 
Perkins  and  the  Rev.  W.  Miles  Barnes.  Many 
"  curios  "  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wingfield  Digby  and 
by  the  Rev.  S.  E.  V.  Filleul.  Captain  Acland  showed 
photographs  of  a  grave  and  human  skull,  probably  of 
Neolithic  date,  found  at  Blashenwell  in  January. 
The  introduction  to  a  valuable  detailed  paper  on  new 
spiders  noted  and  observed  in  1907,  by  the  Rev.  O. 
Pickard-Cambridge,  was  read,  after  which  the  Rev. 
R.  G.  Bartelot,  Vicar  of  Fordington  St.  George 
Church,  produced  photographs  of  what  he  called  par 
excellence  "the  Fordington  Stone" — a  large  slab  of 
Purbeck  marble  2  feet  1 1  inches  by  2  feet  \\  inches, 
and  6  inches  thick.  It  was  discovered  on  February  5, 
face  downwards,  beneath  St.  George's  Church,  where 
it  formed  the  foundation-stone  of  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  porch,  having  evidently  been  laid  there 
in  Norman  days.  The  partially  effaced  inscription 
may  read,  when  restored,  as  follows  : 

"c(aio)  ari(sto.) 

CI vi.  (r)om. 

an(nis)  l 

rvfinvs  et 

(ch)arina  et 

aviia  fili  eivs 

e(t)  (r)omana  vxo(r)." 

This  may  possibly  be  translated  : 

"To  Caius  Aristus,  a  Roman  citizen,  aged  fifty 
years,  Rufinus  and  Charina  and  Avea,  his  children, 
and  Romana  his  wife  (or  his  Roman  wife),  (set  up 
this  stone)." 

Mr.  Bartelot  said  that  his  impression  was  that  when 
the  Norman  builders  of  St.  George's  put  in  the  tym- 
panum or  lintel,  they  found  some  old  Roman  stones  ; 
and  when  they  found  that  the  tympanum  needed  the 
protection  of  a  porch  they  simply  used  this  Roman 
slab  as  a  foundation-stone,  turning  it  face  downwards. 
Unfortunately  it  was  broken  right  across  the  middle 
by  the  weight  of  the  porch.  A  papier-mache  cast  of 
the  stone  had  been  sent  up  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  experts  was  being  awaited  with 
interest.  The  stone  was  at  present  in  the  Vicarage. 
The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was  well  known  to  be 
an  eminent  Latinist,  had  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  stone  was  of  the  second  century.  Mr.  Filleul 
remarked  that  it  was  the  first  inscribed  Roman  stone 
ever  found  in  Dorchester. — Subsequently  Mr.  Henry 
Symonds  read  a  long  and  valuable  paper  upon  Dorset 
tokens  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  and 
medals  of  various  periods.  He  continued  in  his  notes, 
as  he  explained,  the  history  of  the  token  coinage  of 
the  county  from  the  point  reached  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Udal 
in  his  paper  on  the  seventeenth-century  issues,  a  paper 
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which  was  published  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  club's  Proceed- 
ings, and  in  which  Mr.  Udal  made  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  that  series.  Several  other  papers  followed, 
including  one  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Lea  on  the  history 
and  architectural  and  artistic  features  of  Hilton 
Church. 

«©s      *c      *$ 

Mr.  J.  W.  Clark  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cam' 
bridge  Antiquarian  Society  on  February  10, 
when  Mr.  H.  G.  Fordham  spoke  on  "  Nineteenth- 
Century  Cartography  of  Cambridgeshire,"  and  "Early 
French  Provincial  Cartography."  In  his  notes  on 
the  latter  subject  Mr.  Fordham  said  there  had  been 
apparently  a  destruction  of  early  French  maps,  no 
doubt  due  to  the  Revolution,  which  devastated  libra- 
ries, and  to  the  prevalent  custom  of  collecting  the 
maps  of  their  own  district.  Mr.  Fordham  handed 
round  a  copy  of  the  first  atlas  of  the  French  provinces, 
published  by  Maurice  Bouguereau  in  1594,  which  he 
picked  up  in  London.  It  possessed  a  great  charm 
because  it  was  in  its  original  skin.  It  bore  the  name 
inside  of  the  great  Sir  Henry  Saville,  and  was  of  great 
rarity  and  artistic  beauty.  The  second  French  atlas 
(by  Jean  le  Clerc),  dated  1621,  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Fordham,  who  said  there  was  no  other  copy  in  the 
world  except  that  one,  in  the  University  Library. 
The  third  map  of  France  (by  Melchior  Tavernier,  a 
pupil  of  Ortelius),  dated  1634,  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Fordham,  who  also  exhibited  some  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish maps  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  of  style. — At 
the  meeting  on  February  24,  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark  com- 
municated notes  on  a  site  in  Senate  House  Yard, 
occupied  by  Nicholas  Speryng  (ob.  1545),  the  Cam- 
bridge stationer. 

««$  ^  «o$ 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  on  February  26,  Dr.  T. 
Hodgkin  presiding,  the  papers  read  were  "  Municipal 
Contests  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1342-1345" — a 
curious  history  of  warring  factions — by  the  chairman  ; 
"  On  the  Family  of  Alder  of  Prendwick,"  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Hodgson  ;  "  Local  Muniments,"  by  Mr.  R. 
Welford  ;  and  "The  Heraldic  Brasses  at  Ryton,  with 
some  Account  of  the  Bunny  Family."  by  Mr.  S.  S. 
Carr. 

*•$  ^$  *$ 

On  March  4  Mr.  J.  G.  N.  Clift  lectured  before  the 
Brighton  and  Hove  Archaeological  Club  on 
"Excavations  on  the  Site  of  the  Roman  Town  of 
Corstopitum,  in  Northumberland,  1906- 1907."  Mr. 
Clift,  in  his  introductory  explanation,  stated  that  the 
excavations  on  the  site,  which  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tyne,  near  the  town  of  Corbridge,  pointed  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  town  was  not  a  military  camp, 
but  rather  a  place  of  relaxation  for  the  garrison  of  the 
Great  Wall  near  by.  The  whole  neighbourhood  was 
rich  in  Roman  coins,  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  finds 
which  had  already  been  made  on  the  site  encourage 
the  hope  that  even  more  valuable  ones  might  be  re- 
corded when  the  excavations  were  resumed  this  year. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  city  had  been  unearthed, 
but  it  showed  that  the  Watling  Street,  which  had 
crossed  the  Tyne  by  an  ancient  bridge,  passed  through 
a  part  of  the  old  town,  the  main  street  of  which 
branched  off  from  the  Watling  Street.     The  ruins, 


Mr.  Clift  remarked,  showed  evident  traces  that  the 
town  had  at  various  times  been  ravaged  by  fire  and 
sword,  so  much  so  that  in  places  excavation  was 
rendered  difficult  by  the  masses  of  debris.  Much 
interest  was  evinced  in  the  photographs  of  the  ancient 
potter's  shop,  where,  the  lecturer  said,  a  great  find  of 
Roman  pottery— photographs  of  some  of  which  were 
also  shown — was  made.  Other  good  photos  were 
those  of  sundry  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculptures, 
and  a  war  memorial  which  was  regarded  as  an  impor- 
tant find,  and  considerable  amusement  was  caused  by 
one  picture  which  showed,  scratched  on  a  broken 
column,  a  rude  caricature  of  a  man,  evidently  the 
handiwork  of  some  idle  and  uncomplimentary  Roman. 
Numbers  of  such  scribbles,  all  of  a  more  or  less  un- 
flattering nature,  had,  Mr.  Clift  mentioned,  been  dis- 
covered. 

+9        +§        «•$ 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — February  27.  —  Sir 
Edward  Maunde  Thompson,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair. — The  excavation  of  Harborough  Cave,  near 
Brassington,  Derbyshire,  was  described  by  Mr.  W. 
Storrs  Fox.  The  opening  was  in  the  face  of  a  lime- 
stone crag,  and  had  been  enlarged  within  living 
memory ;  on  the  same  occasion  the  floor  of  the 
oblong  chamber  had  been  levelled  by  the  addition  of 
a  thick  layer  of  rubble  in  those  parts  not  encumbered 
by  blocks  fallen  from  the  roof.  Excavations  last 
year,  undertaken  by  private  subscription,  revealed 
two  ancient  floors  of  trodden  black  earth,  the  material 
between  them  yielding  many  implements  of  flint  and 
bone.  Near  the  entrance  the  lower  floor  was  pierced 
to  the  red  cave-earth,  which  apparently  contained 
animal  remains  of  the  Palaeolithic  period,  but  was 
not  further  investigated.  A  shaft  near  the  inner  wall 
showed  a  floor  of  trodden  earth  at  a  lower  level  than 
before,  but  probably  of  the  same  date,  as  there  were 
two  obvious  strata  of  intentional  filling  above  it  with- 
out relics  of  any  kind.  In  the  north-east  angle  a 
narrow  passage  was  found  below  the  modern  level, 
leading  to  an  inner  chamber  that  awaits  exploration. 
Mr.  Reginald  Smith  described  the  objects  exhibited 
from  the  cave,  which  dated  from  the  Bronze  Age, 
and  possibly  earlier,  as  flint  flakes  were  numerous. 
The  majority  of  the  bone  borers  and  needles,  boars' 
tusks  (some  perforated),  and  worked  points  of  red- 
deer  antler  probably  belonged  to  the  Early  Iron  Age, 
as  did  also  a  fine  bronze  brooch  almost  identical  with 
one  from  the  Queen's  Barrow,  Arras,  East  Riding, 
Yorks.  It  had  been  richly  ornamented  with  studs 
and  beads  of  a  pinkish  substance  that  could  now  be 
recognized  as  coral,  the  central  stud  having  a  recent 
fracture.  In  France  coral  was  not  in  use  after  about 
250  B.C.,  but  British  examples  were  quoted  belong- 
ing to  the  last  two  centuries  B.C.  Several  iron 
fragments,  with  lanceheads  perhaps  contemporary 
with  a  few  Roman  brooches  of  the  second  century, 
and  some  pottery  fragments  of  the  Bronze  and  Early 
Iron  Ages,  completed  the  list  of  ancient  remains  from 
the  site. — Sir  J.  Charles  Robinson  also  exhibited  a 
series  of  enamelled  "horse  trappings  "  of  mediaeval 
date,  mostly  of  French  origin. — Athenaum,  March  14. 

•0$  <*>$  4>$ 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries OF  Scotland  was  held  on  March  9,  Mr. 
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James  Curie,  W.S.,  in  the  chair.  In  the  first  paper, 
Mr.  J.  Graham  Callander  described  a  cinerary  urn 
containing  the  remains  of  a  cremation  burial,  the  most 
recently  discovered  of  four  examples,  all  found  in  the 
same  gravel  pit  on  the  farm  of  Seggiecrook,  Ken- 
nethmont,  Aberdeenshire.  The  urn  was  inverted 
over  the  heap  of  burnt  bones  in  the  bottom  of  a  small 
cist,  and  was  of  the  type  without  an  overhanging  rim, 
with  two  hoop-like  mouldings  round  the  exterior,  the 
upper  part  of  which  was  ornamented  with  a  band  of 
lozenge  pattern  formed  by  impressions  of  a  twisted 
cord.  Among  the  bones  were  clay  objects,  which  are 
the  first  of  their  kind  as  yet  on  record.  Mr.  Cal- 
lander also  exhibited  and  described  two  small  polished 
stone  axes  and  a  flanged  spear-head  or  knife  of  bronze, 
which  he  had  met  with  in  travelling  through  Central 
Anatolia,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  course  of  last  summer. 
In  the  second  paper,  Mr.  James  E.  Cree  gave  an 
account  of  a  prehistoric  kitchen-midden,  with  a  super- 
imposed floor,  apparently  belonging  to  some  mediaeval 
structure,  which  he  had  discovered  underneath  his 
garden  at  North  Berwick.  The  floor,  which  lay  at  a 
maximum  depth  of  4  feet,  yielded  a  quantity  of  glazed 
pottery  of  mediaeval  types,  broken  and  split  bones  of 
domestic  animals,  birds,  and  fishes,  and  shells  of 
edible  molluscs,  and  objects  of  iron,  including  a  knife- 
blade,  nails,  a  staple,  and  a  candle  socket  with  tang, 
a  spindle-wheel  of  lead,  and  a  small  brass  whistle, 
with  six  sound-holes  placed  ^  inch  apart.  Some  feet 
under  this  floor,  and  at  a  maximum  depth  of  8  feet 
from  the  present  surface,  was  a  layer  of  blackened 
sandy  soil,  about  1  foot  in  thickness,  intermixed  with 
charcoal,  food  refuse,  and  fragments  of  pottery.  The 
food  refuse  indicated  the  ox,  pig,  red  deer,  and  roe 
deer.  A  few  fish-bones  and  crabs'  claws  also  oc- 
curred, but  shells  of  the  common  edible  molluscs  were 
most  plentiful.  At  a  distance  of  30  yards  to  the  north 
of  this  deposit  another  similar  layer  was  disclosed,  at 
a  depth  of  5  feet,  extending  at  least  to  a  distance  of 
55  feet  in  length.  Its  contents  were  in  most  respects 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  other.  The  flint  imple- 
ments from  both  layers  might  well  be  attributed  to  the 
late  Neolithic  period,  although  the  pottery  more  re- 
sembled the  sepulchral  vessels  of  the  early  Bronze 
Age.  The  special  interest  of  these  deposits,  however, 
is  that  they  suggest  a  purely  domestic  character  for  the 
pottery  they  contain.  Mr.  Walter  L.  Bell  described 
an  armorial  stone  at  Carrick  House,  Eday,  Orkney. 
Mr.  W.  Moir  Bryce  gave  an  account  of  a  French 
mission  to  Scotland  in  1543,  compiled  from  unpub- 
lished sources,  chiefly  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
in  Paris.  The  embassy  had  for  its  object  the  defeat 
of  the  proposal  for  an  English  marriage  for  the  infant 
Queen  Mary.  The  envoys  landed  at  Dumbarton  with 
a  treasure  chest  of  83,600  livres,  which  was  promptly 
lodged  in  the  Castle,  then  held  by  Lennox.  Serious 
discussions  arose  as  to  the  distribution  of  this  fund 
among  those  concerned,  and  in  the  course  of  a  chrono- 
logical summary  of  these  and  of  the  negotiations  of 
the  envoys  with  Lennox,  the  Queen -Dowager  and 
others,  some  curious  revelations  of  the  political 
morality  of  the  period  and  interesting  glimpses  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  were  afforded. 


iRettetos  ana  Notices 
of  Jf3eto  TBoota. 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.  ] 

Memorials  of  Old  Warwickshire.  Edited  by 
Alice  Dryden.  With  many  illustrations.  London  : 
Bemrose  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  1908.  Demy  8vo., 
pp.  xii,  271.  Price  15s.  net. 
Miss  Dryden  has  wisely  omitted  altogether  many 
of  those  Warwickshire  subjects  which  naturally  pre- 
sent themselves  first  for  consideration,  but  which 
have  already  been  fully  dealt  with  over  and  over 
again  in  other  publications.  There  are  no  chapters 
on  such  well-worn  topics  as  Shakespeare,  Guy's  Cliff, 
the  history  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  or  Leamington, 
or  Coventry,  and  the  like.  The  reader  may  there- 
fore come  to  this  handsome  volume  without  any  fear 
of  being  offered  a  series  of  twice-told  tales.  The 
editor  has  exercised  skilled  judgment,  and  the  book 
contains  an  abundance  of  fresh  and  entertaining 
matter.  Miss  Dormer  Harris's  opening  chapter  on 
"Historic  Warwickshire,"  although  readable  and 
suggestive,  is  not  too  well  proportioned,  but  to  treat 
even  in  outline  such  a  topic  in  eighteen  pages  was 
a  task  of  great  difficulty. 

Among  the  chapters  which  we  have  found  the 
most  interesting  are  Miss  Dryden's  account  of  that 
glorious  old  house,  "  Compton  Wynyates  "  ;  a  useful 
record  of  "The  Castles  of  Warwickshire,"  of  which 
few  remains,  save  in  one  or  two  instances,  still  exist, 
by  Mr.  F.  B.  Andrews ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Cossins's  account 
of  "  Early  Works  of  Architecture  in  Warwickshire  "  ; 
"The  Moated  Houses  of  Warwickshire" — of  which 
Baddesley  Clinton  and  New  Hall  are  the  most  perfect 
examples,  though  many  others  are  described,  and  the 
number  of  other  houses  which  were  once  moated  is 
legion — by  Mr.  Oliver  Baker;  "  Pre-Reformation 
Monastic  Establishments,"  which  were  numerous 
and  important,  by  Dom  Gilbert  Dolan  ;  and  "The 
Origin  and  Growth  of  Birmingham,"  a  very  satisfac- 
tory and  sound  piece  of  work,  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Pearson. 
The  remaining  chapters  are  all  attractive  in  their 
several  ways.  Miss  Jourdain  performs  a  difficult 
task  successfully  in  her  chapter  on  "The  Literary 
Associations  of  Warwickshire."  Mr.  F.  A.  Newde- 
gate  writes  with  hereditary  authority  on  "The 
Newdegates,"  Mr.  W.  F.  S.  Dugdale  on  the  famous 
county  historian,  "  Sir  William  Dugdale,"  and  Lady 
Leigh  on  "Stoneleigh  Abbey."  Among  the  other 
topics  treated  are :  "  The  Tapestry  Manufacture  at 
Barcheston,"  by  Miss  Jourdain  ;  "  The  Shirleys  of 
Ettington " — a  noteworthy  family,  the  history  of 
which  was  ably  written  by  that  most  accomplished 
antiquary,  the  late  Mr.  E.  P.  Shirley— by  "  R.  O.  D."  ; 
"  The  Monuments  and  Effigies  in  St.  Mary's  Church 
and  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick,"  by  Mr.  A. 
Hartshorne  ;  "Warwickshire  Mints" — coins  were 
struck  at  Tamworth  and  Warwick  in  Saxon  times, 
and  at  Coventry  during  the  reigns  of  the  Lancastrian 
Kings  and  of  Edward  IV. — by  Mr.  S.  S.  Stanley  ; 
"  The  Manuscript  Treasures  of  Coventry,"  which  are 
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still  abundant,  though  not  a  few  perished  in  the 
burning  of  the  Birmingham  Library  in  1879,  by  Miss 
Dormer  Harris  ;  "  Rugby  School,"  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Treen  ;  and  "  A  Note  upon  the  Charters  and  Muni- 
ments of  Stratford-upon-Avon,"  by  the  best  authority 
upon  the  subject,  Mr.  W.  Salt  Brassington.  The 
illustrations,  as  in  other  volumes  of  this  pleasant 
series  of  "  Memorials,"  are  numerous  and  very  good. 
The  views  of  the  old  moated  houses,  of  Aston  Hall, 
and  of  Compton  Wynyates,  to  name  a  few  only,  are 
delightful. 

The  Place-Names  of  Decies.  By  Rev.  P.  Power, 
M.R.I.A.  Five  maps.  London:  David Nutt, 
1907.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xxviii,  503.  Price 
12s.  6d.  net. 

The  place-names  here  considered  all  occur  within 
the  territory  of  Decies,  or  The  Decies,  which  includes 
the  county  of  Waterford  and  the  eastern  portion  of 
County  Cork.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Desii,  a 
tribe  believed  to  have  been  of  Iberian,  pre-Celtic 
origin,  whose  subjugation  by  the  Gauls  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  The  work  under 
review  is  an  admirable  example  of  scientific  analysis, 
and  is  the  outcome  of  long-continued  and  careful 
research.  Barony  after  barony  and  townland  after 
townland  of  the  district  in  question  is  examined  in 
detail,  and  explanations  of  all  the  leading  place- 
names  are  given.  As  our  author  notes,  these  are  of 
several  orders,  most  of  them  being  genuine  Irish,  but 
many  being  later  English,  or  a  blend  of  English  and 
Irish,  while  some  are  quite  undetermined.  There 
are  many  instances  of  Gaelic  words  Anglicized. 
Less  numerous  are  those  illustrating  the  reverse 
process,  of  which  examples  are  found  in  Baile 
Deasunaigh  (Dawson's  Homestead)  and  Baile  an 
Ruisealaigh  (Russell's  Homestead).  As  a  rule,  Mr. 
Power  translates  baile  by  "  homestead  " — an  improve- 
ment on  the  almost  invariable  "town"  of  other 
topographers.  Occasionally  he  renders  bothairin,  a 
lane,  as  "road"  (e.g.,  p.  352),  although  that  defini- 
tion ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  word  bothar,  of 
which  it  is  the  diminutive.  We  do  not  quite  agree 
with  his  description  of  a  folach  fiaidh  as  a  "pre- 
historic cooking-place."  These  rude  pavements  are 
primitive  in  character,  but  why  prehistoric  ?  The 
term  "false  or  simulated  man"  (Gaelic,  fear 
breige),  applied  to  pillar  stones,  appears  to  be  almost 
invariable  in  the  Decies.  It  is  found  also  in  the 
Hebrides,  where  a  seventeenth  -  century  traveller 
learned  that  these  monoliths  were  erected  "to 
amuse  invaders,"  an  explanation  which  is  only 
amusing  nowadays  in  the  modern  restricted  sense  of 
that  word.  Clearly  that  was  not  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  reared,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  widespread  the  belief  is.  It  is  possible  that 
"idol"  would  represent  the  original  meaning  of 
fear  breige. 

The  book  is  mainly  philological,  but  it  contains 
many  interesting  paragraphs,  historical  and  bio- 
graphical, introduced  to  explain  the  place-names 
more  fully  ;  and  the  student  of  folklore  will  find  a 
number  of  local  rhymes  and  "ranns,"  or  saws. 
There  are  five  maps  interspersed,  which  the  reader 
will  find  of  great  service.  Although  Mr.  Power 
acknowledges  the  risk  of  error  in  the  elucidation  of 


place-names,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  most 
sound  and  valuable  work. 

*  *     * 

The  Norfolk  Antiquarian  Miscellany.  (Second 
series,  part  2.)  Edited  by  Walter  Rye.  Norwich: 
Gibbs  and  Waller,  1907.  8vo.,  pp.  iii,  161. 
Price  7s.  6d.  to  subscribers  only.  One  hundred 
copies  printed. 
This  latest  of  Mr.  Rye's  many  contributions  to  the 
study  of  Norfolk  history  and  antiquities  contains  a 
great  variety  of  matter,  and  provides  some  lively 
reading.  Mr.  Rye  wields  a  very  vigorous  pen,  and 
when  he  "goes  for"  an  opponent,  or  demolishes 
a  pedigree  or  a  bit  of  ' '  faked "  family  history,  his 
onslaught  at  least  entertains  the  reader.  In  this 
volume,  for  instance,  he  fairly  "makes  hay"  of  the 
claim  of  the  Gurneys  of  Norwich  to  bz  descended 
from  the  family  of  Gurney  of  West  Barsham.  In  a 
"  Short  Calendar  of  the  Topographical  and  Genea- 
logical Books  and  MSS.  in  the  Free  Library  at 
Norwich,"  Mr.  Rye  has  performed  a  most  useful 
service,  for  which  all  local  students  and  researchers 
will  be  much  his  debtors.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
"  Calendar "  should  be  disfigured  by  several  mis- 
prints and  misdescriptions.  Mr.  Rye's  other  con- 
tributions are  "  Chaucer  a  Norfolk  Man,"  in  which 
the  evidences  for  that  claim  are  effectively  brought 
together,  a  note  on  "  The  Bigod  Family,"  and  sundry 
vigorously  written  reviews  of  local  publications.  The 
volume  also  includes  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Clarke 
on  "  Some  Recent  Finds  in  Norfolk  " — a  Teutonic 
bronze  mount,  of  which  a  good  illustration  is  given, 
and  which  is  one  of  five  British  specimens  known, 
remains  of  a  Roman  interment,  and  some  noteworthy 
Neolithic  implements  ;  a  readable  and  sympathetic 
account  of  "  Christopher  Layer :  Jacobite,"  by  Prince 
Frederick  Duleep  Singh  ;  and  papers  on  "  Damant  of 
Lammas"  and  "Lynn  and  the  Hanseatic  League," 
by  Miss  Mary  Damant  and  Mr.  R.  Howlett  re- 
spectively. 

*  *     * 

A  Brief  Discourse  of  the  Troubles  at  Frank- 
fort, 1554-1558  A.D.  Attributed  to  William 
Whittingham,  Dean  of  Durham,  1575  A.D.  Lon- 
don :  Elliot  Stock,  1908.  Post  8vo.,  pp.  xxviii, 
260.  Price  5s.  net. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  to  be  issued 
under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Edward  Arber, 
whose  services  to  English  literature  have  been  so 
many  and  so  varied  during  the  last  forty  years,  with 
the  general  title  of  "  A  Christian  Library  :  A  Popular 
Selection  of  Religious  Literature."  The  editor  states 
as  his  central  purpose  the  desire  to  implant  and  cherish 
in  the  hearts  of  readers  "a  perfect  detestation  and 
execration  of  compulsion  in  religion,  and  of  persecu- 
tion for  religious  opinions."  This  initial  volume 
contains  much  matter  of  interest  relating  to  eccle- 
siastical history.  The  church  at  Frankfort  was  founded 
in  1554  by  Whittingham  and  others  when  the  city  had 
become  an  asylum  for  the  religionists  who  had  fled 
from  England,  France,  and  Flanders.  In  the  account 
of  its  troubles — a  history  of  stir  and  strife — the  reader 
meets  many  eminent  divines.  Knox  and  Calvin,  and 
a  host  of  dignitaries  and  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  are  of  the  company.  He  also  hears  much 
that  will  be  quite  fresh  to  most  readers  about  the 
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English  exiles  in  other  German  towns,  and  can  trace 
the  beginnings  of  English  Nonconformity  and  the 
birth  of  Puritanism.  Dr.  Arber  contributes  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  introductory  matter,  and  sundry 
footnotes  in  elucidation  of  the  text,  and  gives  an 
outline  life  of  Dean  Whittingham,  to  whom  the 
authorship  of  the  Troubles  is  attributed  on  good 
grounds.  The  book  is  well  printed  on  excellent 
paper,  and  is  handsomely  bound. 

*     *      * 

Roman  Hayling.  By  Talfourd  Ely,  D.Lit.,  F.S.  A. 
Second  and  enlarged  edition.  With  two  plans 
and  illustrations.  London  :  Taylor  and  Francis, 
1908.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xii,  37.  Price  3s.  net. 
The  greater  part  of  this  interesting  "Contribution 
to  the  History  of  Roman  Britain,"  to  quote  the  sub- 
title, appeared  originally  in  1904,  and  was  prepared 
with  a  view  to  the  London  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Literature.  The  remarkable  and  indeed  unique 
feature  of  the  treatise  was  that  the  whole  of  the 
trenching  and  laborious  work  described  was  carried 
out  by  one  man,  and  that  man  was  also  the  writer  of 
the  record.  "  This  is  original  research,"  aptly  re- 
marks Dr.  Ely,  "  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term." 
To  this  record,  here  reprinted  or  re -issued,  the 
excavator-scribe  has  added  an  account  of  his  later 
labours,  from  1904  to  1907,  with  a  new  plan  em- 
bodying the  results.  These  results  of  further  explor- 
ation include  the  discovery  of  a  double  gateway, 
the  tracing  of  outer  and  interior  walls,  the  finding 
of  hypocausts,  coins,  toilet  implements,  etc.  The 
plan  showing  the  work  performed  is  most  helpful  to 
a  clear  understanding  of  Dr.  Ely's  labour  in  thus 
personally  exploring  the  remains  of  what  appears  to 
have  been,  not  a  Roman  villa  of  the  later  settled  and 
peaceful  period,  but  a  farm  of  earlier  Roman  days, 
with  its  rude  walls  "  ample  to  defend  the  cattle  as 
well  as  their  owners — a  homestead  fit  enough  for 
followers  of  the  Sabine  Vespasian."  We  congratulate 
Dr.  Ely  on  his  scholarly  enterprise  and  on  the  strength 
of  his  veteran  muscles. 

A  Modern  Antique  :  A  Florentine  Story. 
By  Riccardo  Nobili.  With  frontispiece.  Edin- 
burgh :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1908. 
8vo.,  pp.  ix,  329.  Price  6s. 
Fiction  is  ordinarily  outside  our  scope  ;  but  Mr. 
Nobili's  story  touches  on  a  matter  of  interest  to 
antiquaries,  and  especially  to  collectors  of  antiques 
and  objects  of  art.  Of  the  story  we  need  only  say 
that  it  is  readable,  well  knit,  and  entertaining,  though 
here  and  there  a  sentence  suggests  a  lack  of  complete 
familiarity  with  English.  It  turns  largely  upon  the 
systematic  fabrication  of  "antiques"  for  both  the 
American  and  the  British  markets.  The  glimpses 
of  Bandini's  workshop,  where  articles  fresh  from  the 
maker  are  transformed  into  relics  of  hoar  and  reverend 
antiquity,  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  book, 
indeed,  apart  from  its  merits  as  a  work  of  fiction, 
which  are  considerable,  is  a  powerful  exposure  of  the 
perennial  art  of  "  faking."  Considering  the  nefarious 
nature  of  Bandini's  trade,  we  are  glad  the  author  calls 
him  the  "  antiquarian  "  rather  than  by  the  honourable 
(and  correct)  name  of  "antiquary." 


History  of  Medieval  Civilization,  and  of 
Modern  to  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  By  Charles  Seignobos.  London): 
T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1908.  8vo.,  pp.  xiii,  437. 
Price  5s.  net. 
This  volume  is  issued  uniformly  with  the  History  of 
Ancient  Civilization  by  the  same  author,  noticed  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Antiquary,  and  will  be  followed 
by  a  similar  History  of  Modern  Civilization.  As  a 
succinct  summary  of  medieval  history,  the  volume 
before  us  may,  on  the  whole,  be  warmly  commended. 
The  matter  is  naturally  closely  packed,  and  occasion- 
ally, through  lack  of  space  for  qualification  and  ex- 
planation, broad  statements  are  apt  to  be  a  little 
misleading.  But  with  a  book  of  this  kind  detailed 
or  niggling  criticism  would  be  out  of  place.  The 
author  has  attempted  a  feat  of  compression,  of  covering 
much  ground  in  limited  space,  and  his  success  is  very 
considerable.  There  are  twenty-six  chapters,  which 
take  the  history  in  the  first  half  of  the  book  from  the 
Germanic  Invasion  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
fourth  century  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in 
the  second  half  from  the  invention  of  printing  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  An  appendix  con- 
tains a  list  of  references  for  supplementary  reading. 
This  is  a  useful  feature,  though  the  list  might  have 
been  fuller.  There  is  no  index,  but  in  the  "Con- 
tents ' '  the  matter  of  each  chapter  is  stated  in  fair 
detail. 

*  *      * 

Mr.  Henry  Frowde  issues,  price  2s.  6d.  net,  Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway's  Who  were  the  Romans  ?  which  will 
by  and  by  appear  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  British  Academy.  In  this  erudite  paper 
the  author  shows  that  the  theory  commonly  held  since 
Mommsen  wrote,  "that  the  Romans  were  an  homo- 
geneous people,  there  being  no  ethnical  distinction 
between  Patricians  and  Plebeians,"  is  not  tenable. 
He  discusses  the  statements  of  ancient  historians,  and 
tests  them  by  the  actual  remains  brought  to  light  by 
modern  archaeological  excavation  ;  and  by  arguments 
from  anthropology  and  philology,  and  by  other  evi- 
dence, arrives  at  conclusions  which  show,  if  correct, 
not  only  that  the  simple  theory  of  homogeneity  is 
quite  untenable,  but  that  the  problem  propounded  in 
the  title  of  his  paper  requires  a  reply  of  great  com- 
plexity. The  system  of  issuing  each  of  the  learned 
monographs  read  before  the  British  Academy,  in 
separate  form,  in  advance  of  its  appearance  in  the 
completed  volume  of  Proceedings,  is  one  much  to  be 
commended. 

*  *     * 

One  of  the  finest  collections  of  pewter  in  England 
is  that  which  has  been  got  together,  almost  entirely 
in  Somerset  and  Devonshire,  by  Mr.  T.  Charbonnier, 
and  which  he  has  now  very  generously  deposited  on 
loan  in  the  Taunton  Castle  Museum.  Mr.  Char- 
bonnier has  also  had  a  catalogue  prepared  to  serve  as 
a  guide  to  the  collection.  A  copy  of  the  Guide  to  the 
Charbonnier  Collection  of  Pewter  (Taunton  :  E.  Good- 
man and  Sons)  lies  before  us.  Amateurs  of  pewter 
who  are  unable  to  visit  the  Taunton  Museum,  espe- 
cially small  collectors,  will  find  it  worth  their  while 
to  invest  a  modest  sixpence  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Guide,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  illustrations,  which 
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comprise,  besides  some  outline  drawings  of  specimens, 
two  excellent  photographic  plates  of  seventeenth- 
century  flagons,  chalices,  and  paten  ;  an  elaborately 
decorated  dish  with  a  figure  of  St.  George  in 
"  wriggled  "  work  ;  and  sundry  bowls  and  porringers. 
The  Guide,  besides  a  description  of  each  piece  cata- 
logued, has  some  remarks  on  pewter  in  general  and 
on  marks  on  pewter  which  will  be  useful  to  those 
whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  limited. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Sherwood,  of  50,  Beecroft  Road, 
Brockley,  S.E.,  sends  us  the  third  quarterly  number 
of  The  Pedigree  Register,  edited  and  published  by 
himself,  price  2s.  6d.  ntt.  Mr.  Sherwood's  enterprise 
certainly  deserves  to  meet  with  success.  It  will 
interest  and  help  those  especially  who  are  concerned 
with  family  history  of  the  ordinary  middle-class  type. 
Pedigrees  and  fragments  thereof,  long  and  short,  are 
numerous,  and  are  very  clearly  printed  ;  while  the 
list  of  contributors  includes  many  names  of  authority. 
The  Register  is  well  printed  on  large-paged  paper  of 
excellent  quality.  We  wish  Mr.  Sherwood  every 
success. 

To  antiquaries  the  most  attractive  item  in  the 
contents  of  the  Architectural  Review  for  March  is 
a  charmingly  illustrated  paper  on  "  Some  Famous 
Swedish  Castles,"  including  the  stately  Kalmar 
Castle,  and  the  ancient  and  beautiful  Vadstena,  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Vattern.  The  illustrations 
include  several  of  the  imposing  remains  of  the  walls 
and  churches  of  Visby,  on  the  island  of  Gothland,  a 
city  which  now  dreams  among  its  ruins  of  the  time  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  when  it  was  one 
of  the  most  important  shipping  and  trading  centres  of 
Northern  Europe.  The  number,  besides  a  variety  of 
other  matter,  contains  some  good  illustrations,  with  a 
descriptive  account,  of  the  curious  collection  of  build- 
ings known  as  the  Cloisters  at  Letchworth,  the  "Garden 
City."  We  have  also  received  a  voluminous  catalogue 
of  nearly  300  clearly-printed  pages,  devoted  to  Gene- 
alogy and  Heraldry,  from  Ludwig  Rosenthal's 
famous  antiquarian  bookshop  in  Munich ;  and  the 
East  Anglian,  December,  which  contains  the  first 
instalment  of  some  thirteenth-century  inventories, 
with  later  additions,  of  Church  ornaments  in  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Ely,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  extra- 
ordinary diary  of  the  egregious  Master  William  Coe, 
of  Mildenhall,  Suffolk. 


Correspondence. 

THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  PEVENSEY. 

TO  THE   EDITOR. 

At  a  meeting  of  subscribers  and  others  held  on 
March  14  at  the  Royal  Oak  Hotel,  Pevensey,  Mr. 
L.  F.  Salzmann  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
discoveries  made  during  the  past  few  weeks.  He 
first  mentioned  finance.  They  had,  he  said,  obtained 
£105  altogether  as  the  result  of  constant  appeals,  but 
more  funds  were  needed  if  the  investigations  were  to 


be  continued.  The  Committee  sent  to  the  750 
members  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  who, 
presumably,  were  interested  in  that  kind  of  work,  and 
twenty-five  replies  were  received.  The  Society  of 
Antiquaries  gave  a  grant.  The  total  amount  spent 
so  far  was  ^114,  including  £72  for  wages.  Addi- 
tional funds  are  badly  needed.  Mr.  Salzmann  went 
on  to  speak  of  recent  excavations  and  their  results. 
This  year,  he  said — I  quote  from  the  report  in  the 
Sussex  Daily  News  of  March  16 — "they  had  ex- 
plored the  area  between  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
northern  postern  and  the  west  gate.  A  drain  was 
discovered  that  had  evidently  been  laid  with  the 
intention  of  serving  some  structure  with  reference  to 
which,  however,  there  was  negative  evidence  that  it 
was  ever  erected. 

"  Following  the  supposed  course  of  this  drain,  an 
interesting  specimen  of  a  Roman  well,  of  a  total 
depth  of  only  10  feet  6  inches,  and  with  an  aperture 
of  4  feet  square,  was  discovered,  and  in  this  were 
found  a  few  pieces  of  Roman  pottery,  a  great  number 
of  bones,  including  those  of  a  horse,  an  ox,  a  dog,  and 
a  cat.  Those  of  the  last-named  animal,  said  Mr. 
Salzmann,  were  rather  interesting,  because  only 
recently  the  question  of  whether  the  Romans  had  a 
domestic  cat  was  settled  in  the  affirmative.  Frag- 
ments of  leather  used  for  Roman  shoes,  pieces  of 
a  bucket,  and  well-rope  were  also  removed.  In  a 
deep  shaft  near  by  were  found  remains  of  a  Roman 
ladder,  two  wooden  shovels,  and  two  wooden  bowls, 
and  also  pottery,  having  the  appearance  of  use  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  coins  disclosed  ranged  in 
date  from  about  the  year  275  to  375  a.d.  The  dis- 
coveries that  had  been  made,  added  the  speaker, 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  castle  was  merely  a 
garrison  station.  As  to  what  might  be  called  the 
by-products  of  the  excavation,  some  of  the  best 
examples  were  exhibited  at  that  meeting.  They  had 
not  found  any  more  specimens  of  the  Ilonorius  tile 
found  last  year,  the  relics  of  special  interest  disclosed 
by  recent  work  being  the  mediaeval  pottery,  some 
very  nice  pieces  being  taken  from  the  shaft.  In  con- 
clusion, he  expressed  thanks,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee, to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Elphick, 
for  permission  to  excavate;  to  the  Pevensey  Town 
Trust,  who  had  granted  the  use  of  the  store-house ; 
and  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray  (Bexhill)  for  the  very  valuable 
assistance  he  had  so  willingly  rendered  in  connexion 
with  the  work. 

"  Mr.  Harold  Sands  addressed  the  meeting.  Deal- 
ing with  the  history  of  this  first  Norman  castle 
erected  in  England,  he  said  when  Duke  William 
landed  beneath  the  walls  of  the  Roman  castrum  at 
Pevensey  on  September  28,  1066,  he  found  them, 
save  for  some  slight  dilapidations,  substantially  intact 
and  with  a  small  Saxon  town  standing  on  the  shingle 
spit  that  then  extended  eastwards  from  the  foot  of  the 
low  clay  promontory,  at  the  end  of  which  the  castrum 
was  placed.  The  speaker  gave  details  of  historic 
interest,  and  proceeded  to  observe  that  when  they 
commenced  work  last  month,  they  at  once  opened  a 
trench  along  what  was  now  the  south  face  of  the 
keep,  and  followed  down  the  wall  face  until,  at  a 
point  some  9  feet  below  the  surface  as  it  then  was, 
they  laid  bare  the  base  of  an  early  Norman  keep. 
Following   this   westwards,  and  going  deeper,  they 
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found  the  wall  begin  to  curve  away  to  the  north. 
Proceeding  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  wall,  and 
tunnelling  into  the  ground,  they  had  to  sink  a  shaft. 
They  followed  the  face  of  the  wall  base  northwards 
for  a  short  distance,  met  a  re-entering  angle,  and, 
following  this  round  in  its  turn,  it  proved  to  be  a 
second  and  still  larger  apsidal  projection,  25  feet 
wide  and  30  feet  in  length,  and  also  solid  from  its 
now  deeply  buried  base.  What  was  most  remarkable 
was  that  both  great  projections  were  not  with  the 
face  of  the  rectangular  portion,  but  formed  a  consider- 
able angle  with  it.  On  its  north  face  was  another  re- 
entering angle,  the  line  of  which  ran  northward  until 
it  terminated  in  what  they  intended  to  call  Lower's 
Apse." 

I  think  these  quotations  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  work  at  Pevensey  is  of  very  unusual  interest  and 
importance,  and  that  it  deserves  the  financial  support 
of  archaeologists.  ABC 


"STRIKING  A  BARGAIN." 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

The  following  reference  to  the  custom  of  payments 
being  made  at  a  tomb  in  York  Minster  will  no  doubt 
interest  Mr.  Gerald  P.  Gordon,  the  writer  of  "  Striking 
a  Bargain." 

A  payment  of  money  is  mentioned  in  a  Declara- 
tion of  Trust  ' '  made  the  seaven  and  twentyeth 
day  of  December  in  the  Two  and  Twentieth 
yeare  of  the  Raigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord 
Charles  the  Second  by  the  Grace  of  God"  .  .  . 
' '  and  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  seaventy. ' '  The  deed  relates  to  a 
mansion  in  Castlegate,  near  Clifford's  Tower,  York, 
wherein  it  was  agreed  to  pay  off  a  debt  of  ,£80  in 
four  annual  instalments,  due  on  June  20  each  year, 
"all  which  payments  are  hereby  agreed  by  and 
between  all  the  partys  hereunto  to  be  had  and  made 
att  Haxby's  als.  Haxay's  tomb  in  the  Cathedrall 
and  Metropoliticall  Church  of  St.  Peters  in  Yorke 
and  to  be  had  and  made  there  and  free  from  all 
manner  of  abatements  and  deductions  whatsoever." 

It  was  an  old  custom  to  pay  debts  and  rents  upon 
the  tomb  of  Thomas  Haxby,  treasurer  to  the  cathedral 
from  1418  to  1424.  The  monument,  a  cadaver,  is 
situated  in  the  western  aisle  of  the  north  transept 
behind  the  walled-up  arch.  A  wasted  corpse  is 
represented  carved  in  stone  within  an  iron  trellis, 
which  supports  a  black  marble  slab. 

16,  Wentworth  Road,  T-  P"  Cooper. 

York.  

LITERATURE  OF  FASTING. 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

In  addition  to  the  references  you  furnish,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Gerish  will  find  much  valuable  information  in  Quain's 
Dictionary  of  Medicine,  Tayler's  Medical  furis- 
prudence,  and  Neale's  Medical  Digest. 

M.D. 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

With  reference  to  the  letter  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  Antiquary  under  the  head  of  Fasting,  the  following 
may  be  of  some  interest : 

Vol.  xiv.  of  A  Complete  Collection  of  State  Trials, 


compiled  by  T.  B.  Howell,  and  published  in  1816, 
contains  an  account  of  the  trial  of  "one  Richard 
Hathaway  at  Surry  Assizes  for  a  cheat  and  impostor 
in  1  Anne  A.D.  1702." 

The  charge  was  that  ' '  the  said  Richard  Hathaway 
(a  labourer)  of  Southwark  in  the  County  of  Surry 
.  .  .  did  pretend  and  affirm,  himself,  by  the  said 
Sarah  (wife  of  a  waterman  of  Southwark)  to  be 
bewitched,  and  by  the  occasion  of  that  pretended 
witchcraft  he  could  not  eat,  and  by  the  space  of  ten 
weeks  to  fast,  and  was  affected  with  divers  diseases, 
and  that  he,  by  drawing  blood  from  the  said  Sarah, 
by  scratching,  should  be  freed  from  the  said  pretended 
witchcraft.  ..."     Richard  was  found  guilty. 

G.  N.  Fui.cher. 

Hayes  Road, 
Bromley,  Kent, 
February  28,  1908. 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

In  your  correspondence  page  of  this  month's  number 
there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Gerish  on  "  Fasting." 
In  addition  to  your  reply  thereto,  perhaps  your 
correspondent  would  be  interested  in  the  case  of  a 
miner,  an  account  of  which,  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie, 
he  will  find  in  Good  Words  for  1873,  p.  306. 

W.  Geikie. 
11,  Aden  Terrace,  Green  Lanes, 
Stoke  Newington, 
March  6,  1908. 


PULPIT  HOUR-GLASSES. 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

About  three  or  four  years  ago  I  remember  seeing 
an  hour-glass  stand  on  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Ivinghoe,  Bucks.  One  more  may  be  added  to  the 
list  of  Worcestershire  ones  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
namely,  at  Offenham.  For  this  latter  one  I  am 
indebted  to  "Notes  and  Queries"  in  the  Evesham 
Journal. 

Harry  Clifford. 
Hazel  Cottage, 
Bourton  on-Water, 
Gloucestershire, 
March  I,  1908. 


Note  to  Publishers. —  We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 

To  intending  Contributors. — Unsolicited  MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 

Letters  containing  queries  can  only  be  inserted  in  the 
"  Antiquary  "  if  of  general  interest,  or  on  some  new 
subject.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  pri- 
vately, or  through  the  "  Antiquary,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  reach  him.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  anonymous  communications  or 
would-be  contributions. 
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jRotes  of  tbe  e£ont&. 


Lecturing  recently  before  the  Viking  Club, 
Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray  gave  an  account 
of  the  excavations  at  Wick  Barrow,  Stogursey, 
Somerset,  which  were  carried  out  last  year 
under  his  direction.  Mr.  Gray  remarked 
that  the  results  had  been  of  the  greatest 
archaeological  interest  in  producing  at  least 
two  unique  features  in  barrow  excavation  in 
England.  This  tumulus  now  proved  to  be 
of  the  Early  Bronze  Age,  dating  probably 
from  about  1800  years  before  Christ,  and 
covered  a  circular  walled  enclosure  of  a 
character  not  precisely  like  anything  of  the 
sort  found  elsewhere ;  and  further,  although 
the  explorers  had  not  the  satisfaction  of 
recording  and  examining  a  primary  interment, 
they  obtained  definite  evidence  that  the  chief 
interment  had  been  excavated  for,  and  found 
by,  the  Romans.  Relics  of  the  Early  Bronze 
Age  had  not  previously  been  recorded  north 
of  the  Quantocks,  and  for  the  whole  of 
Somerset  they  were  rare.  There  were  records 
of  very  few  barrows  having  been  excavated 
in  Somerset,  and  only  two  or  three  of  these 
with  any  degree  of  system,  and  none  with  the 
methodical  care  bestowed  on  the  researches 
at  Wick. 

<t»  •$>  $ 
Wick  Barrow  was  built  in  a  most  unusual 
position,  when  compared  with  other  Bronze 
Age  burial  sites  in  Britain,  and  the  value 
of  a  careful  survey  of  the  ground  before 
excavation  had  been  well  exemplified.  The 
beakers  were  good  examples  of  their  kind, 

VOL.    IV. 


and  three  out  of  the  five  known  to  have 
been  found  in  Somerset,  while  the  flint  knife- 
dagger  was  perhaps  the  "gem  "  of  the  objects 
discovered.  It  represented  one  of  six  cases 
in  England  in  which  a  flint  dagger  has  been 
found  associated  with  a  beaker.  The  Roman 
remains  were  common  as  such,  but  of  the 
highest  interest,  being  found  in  an  important 
position.  In  no  barrow  excavation,  except 
that  of  Wick  Barrow,  had  Roman  remains 
been  a  recognizable  token  of  deliberate  ex- 
ploration by  their  depositors.  The  wall  was, 
undoubtedly,  a  retaining  wall,  built  for  the 
protection  of  the  primary  interment.  The 
wall  evidently  served  an  important  structural 
purpose  in  the  general  plan  of  this  burial 
mound,  and  it  was,  of  course,  apparent  to 
everybody  that  the  internal  mound  was  raised 
over  the  primary  interment  before  the  wall 
was  built.  The  evidence  at  Wick  proved 
that  the  whole  structure  was  erected  prac- 
tically at  the  same  time,  or  possibly  within 
a  year  or  two  of  the  deposit  of  the  primary 
interment.  The  outer  mound  of  the  heavier 
material  appeared  to  have  been  raised  to 
a  certain  height,  and  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  face  of  the  wall,  and  after  finer  material 
had  been  deposited  against  the  face  of  the 
wall  up  to  its  top,  the  whole  barrow  was 
elevated  to  the  required  height.  This  having 
been  done,  the  three  secondary  interments 
associated  with  beakers  and  flint  implements 
became  deposited,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  Romans,  in  making  their  excavation, 
disturbed  the  primary  interment,  and  possibly 
one  or  two  other  secondary  interments  of  the 
Early  Bronze  Age.  The  mixed  pile  of  bones 
found  near  the  surface  of  the  barrow  in  all 
probability  represented  remains  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  interments  disturbed  and  col- 
lected together  by  the  Romans.  The  Wick 
skeletons,  while  conforming  in  stature  and 
possibly  in  the  form  of  the  face  to  the  Bronze 
Age  race,  show  in  the  shape  of  the  calvaria 
decided  characters  of  the  Neolithic  people. 
The  mean  stature  of  the  two  complete  Wick 
skeletons  was  5  feet  Sh  inches. 

$        $        $ 

A  full  report  of  the  work,  illustrated  by  a 
dozen  plates  and  by  other  drawings  in  the 
text,  will  be  issued  shortly,  free  to  subscribers, 
and  at  the  price  of  5s.  to  outsiders.     Copies 
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will  be  obtainable  from  Mr.  St.  George  Gray, 
Taunton  Castle. 

♦  $?  <$? 
In  the  course  of  his  third  and  last  "Schweich" 
lecture,  delivered  before  the  British  Academy 
on  April  2,  Professor  Driver  began  by  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  the  "high  places" 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  then  proceeded  to  show  how  they  had 
been  illustrated  by  recent  discovery.  We 
quote  from  the  Times  report:  "In  1901  a 
high  place,  consisting  of  a  large  court  for  the 
worshippers  and  an  altar  close  to  one  side  of 
it,  both  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  was 
discovered  on  the  hills  above  Petra,  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  Edom.  At  Gezer 
there  was  no  court  or  altar,  but  the  high 
place  was  marked  by  a  row  of  ten  large 
monoliths,  or  'pillars,'  such  as  are  often 
alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  a  sacred  place,  and 
often  erected  beside  an  altar.  Similar  mono- 
liths were  also  found  at  Taanach  and  Megiddo ; 
sometimes  cavities  had  been  cut  in  them  to 
receive  libations  or  other  offerings,  offered  to 
the  numen,  supposed,  according  to  primitive 
ideas,  to  reside  in  the  stone  [cf.  Isa.  lvii.  6). 
Level  surfaces  of  rock  with  cup-like  depres- 
sions, also  probably  anciently  '  high  places,' 
are  found  elsewhere  in  Palestine.  Under- 
neath the  high  place  at  Gezer  was  discovered 
a  remarkable  cemetery  of  infants,  deposited 
in  large  earthenware  jars  ;  there  was  little 
doubt  that  these  were  infants,  probably  first- 
bom,  sacrificed  in  accordance  with  a  widely 
prevalent  Semitic  custom,  attested  both  by 
notices  in  classical  writers  and  by  the  Old 
Testament,  to  some  deity  {cf.  Mic.  vi.  7). 
Similar  jar-buried  infants  were  discovered 
also  at  Taanach  and  Megiddo,  but  all,  except 
one  collection  at  Megiddo,  belonged  to  pre- 
Israelite  times.  Lamps  and  bowls  were 
generally  placed  in  or  near  the  jars  con- 
taining these  infants,  but  in  some  cases 
the  lamps  and  bowls  were  found  alone — 
apparently  as  symbols  of  the  child-sacrifice 
when  the  actual  sacrifice  had  come  to  be 
recognized  as  inhuman.  At  the  same  three 
places  there  were  also  found  skeletons  buried 
under  the  corners  of  walls  or  under  towers ; 
these  were  pretty  clearly  examples  of  founda- 
tion-sacrifices—/'.<?.,  of  sacrifices  offered  at  the 
foundation  of  a  building,  for  the  purpose  of 


securing  its  stability  and  the  welfare  of  its 
future  inhabitants.  This  also  was  a  practice 
which,  as  Dr.  Tylor  and  others  had  shown, 
had  been  once  widely  prevalent  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  including  Europe.  It  had 
been  suggested  that  the  case  of  Hiel  re- 
building Jericho  at  the  cost  of  his  eldest 
and  youngest  son  (1  Kings  xvi.  34)  was  an 
instance  of  a  foundation-sacrifice;  but  this 
was  uncertain." 

«jjp  $  %? 
At  the  end  of  March,  in  the  course  of  con- 
structing a  new  green  on  the  golf  links  at 
Beacon  Hill,  Hindhead,  the  workmen  came 
upon  the  remains  of  Celtic  pottery,  and  also 
a  number  of  flint  implements,  about  3  feet 
below  the  surface. 

•fr         &         "fr 
A  remarkable  collection  of  South   Russian 

antiquities,  in  the  possession  of  Herr  Vogell, 
Karlsruhe,  is  to  be  sold  at  Cassel,  Germany, 
in  the  middle  of  May.  The  collection  is 
rich  in  Greek  ceramic,  and  contains  particu- 
larly beautiful  glass-ware,  terra-cottas,  gold 
vessels,  bronzes,  etc.  A  finely  illustrated 
catalogue  has  been  issued  by  Herr  Max 
Cramer,  of  Cassel. 

A  discovery  of  some  interest  is  reported  to 
have  been  made  on  Monday,  April  6,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  work  going  on  with  the 
building  and  restoration  of  the  Hexham 
Priory  Church.  In  removing  some  ancient 
masonry  of  loose  character  for  the  purpose 
of  underpinning,  a  stone  was  taken  out  which, 
on  examination,  proved  to  be  the  greater 
part  of  the  bowl  of  a  Norman  font  of  a  very 
rare  type.  It  bears  well-cut  mouldings,  and 
the  bowl  is  enriched  with  an  interlacing, 
semi-circular  arcade.  This  is  probably  the 
parish  font  of  the  church  at  Hexham,  which 
was  a  double  church,  one  portion  being  con- 
ventual, and  the  other  portion  parochial. 
There  are  few  churches  which  can  produce 
two  fonts  of  varying  dates. 

4?     $      %> 

Signor  Conrado  Ricci,  the  Director  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Department,  has  written  a  letter  to 
the  Giornale  d'  Italia,  stating  that  there  is  no 
cause  for  alarm  at  the  condition  of  the  famous 
Apulian  Castle  of  Santa  Maria  del  Monte. 
The  Ministry  of  Education  has  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  ^800  upon  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  this  splendid  memorial  of  the  Swabian 
Emperors,  and  is  expropriating  the  land  round 
it.  The  great  interest  shown  in  it  by  the 
German  Emperor,  who  is  doing  much  towards 
making  the  Apulian  churches  and  castles 
fashionable,  has  doubtless  had  its  effect  upon 
the  Italian  authorities.  Another  Southern 
monument,  the  Croce  di  Lucca  Church  at 
Naples,  which  is  threatened  with  destruction, 
has  given  rise  to  a  discussion  in  the  Senate, 
during  which  several  Senators  drew  attention 
to  the  neglect  of  various  mediaeval  buildings 
in  that  city.  The  Minister  has  promised  to 
endeavour  to  save  the  church. 


under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  county,  the  Marquess  of  Bath. 

$?  «$»  <fc 
One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  Colchester 
Museum  is  a  fine  example  of  cist  burial  of 
the  first  century  a. d.  Tne  burnt  bones  were 
placed  in  an  urn  of  slate-coloured  ware  with 
an  ornamented  zone  of  tooled  trellis  pattern. 
The  urn  was  provided  with  a  tazza-shaped 
lid  of  dark  red  ware  covered  with  a  black 
glaze.  This  was  extremely  brittle  when 
found.  The  cist  was  formed  by  sinking  in 
the  ground  a  large  vase  about  2  feet  high  and 
nearly  6  feet  in  circumference.      This  fine 


CIST  BURIAL    GROUP:   COLCHESTER   MUSEUM. 


The  Builder  for  April  1 1  contained  an  attrac- 
tive article  on  "  Pola,"  the  ancient  town  on 
the  Austrian  coast,  which  is  now  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Austrian  navy,  illustrated  by 
good  drawings  of  the  Arch  of  the  Sergii  (part 
of  the  ancient  Porta  Aurea),  the  great  Amphi- 
theatre, and  the  west  door  of  the  church  of 
St.  Francesco,  which  is  now  used  as  a  mili- 
tary magazine. 

rh         &         $? 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Somerset- 
shire Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Society — the  "  diamond  jubilee  "  meeting  of 
the  Society — will  be  held  at  Taunton  on 
August    18   and   the   three   following   days, 


vessel  is  made  of  a  hard  grey  ware,  with 
brown  exterior,  showing  traces  of  polishing, 
especially  under  the  heavy  bead  rim.  Below 
this  polished  groove  is  a  band  of  impres- 
sions resembling  finger-prints,  but  appar- 
ently made  with  a  bone  or  wooden  tool.  In 
this  vessel  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  was 
placed,  and  an  old  and  well-worn  mortarium 
of  buff  ware  acted  as  a  cover.  This  fine 
and  interesting  group  was  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Osborne,  of  Col- 
chester, in  whose  garden  it  was  found.  The 
Museum  possesses  another  similar  cist  burial, 
in  which  the  cist  is  a  large  globular  amphora. 
A  number  of  holes  had  been  bored  below 
the  neck  and  handles,  which  had  then  been 
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removed  by  a  sharp  blow,  and  replaced  on 
the  body  after  the  urn  and  its  accompanying 
water-bottles  had  been  interned. 

4p       ♦       4f 

The  sale  of  Mr.  Claude  A.  C.  Ponsonby's 
collection  of  Greek  antiquities,  antique  furni- 
ture, and  objects  of  art  aroused  considerable 
interest  at  Christie's  on  March  27.  Some 
remarkable  prices  were  realized  during  the 
afternoon,  and  a  total  of  nearly  ^7,020  was 
obtained.  Such  notable  objects  of  antiquity 
as  the  few  in  this  collection  are  seldom  in  the 
market,  and  bidding  was  specially  keen  for 
a  huge  bronze  crater,  dating  about  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  which  was  found 
at  Rua,  in  Campania.  It  was  eventually  sold 
to  Mr.  Partridge  for  ^651,  and  a  large  archaic 
bronze  shield  of  the  seventh  century  b.c. 
went  to  Mr.  Yardley  for  ^231.  Both  these 
lots  were  of  ancient  Greek  workmanship  and 
design.  There  was  spirited  competition  for 
a  Louis  Seize  small  circular  table  of  walnut- 
wood  and  mahogany,  with  some  exquisite 
chaste  ormolu-work.  It  was  sold  to  Mr.  L. 
Harris  for  ^756.  Other  French  decorative 
pieces  brought  good  prices,  including  a  pair 
of  Louis  Seize  porcelain  and  ormolu  cande- 
labra, ^630,  and  an  ormolu  clock  of  the 
same  period,  surmounted  by  a  figure  modelled 
after  Pigalle,  with  movement  by  Arsandaux, 
a  Paris,  ^399. 

Mr.  Oswald  G.  Knapp  is  contributing  to  the 
"  Notes  and  Queries  columns  of  the  Eve- 
sham Journal  a  series  of  chapters  on  local 
worthies  under  the  title  of  "  Evesham  Epi- 
sodes." The  first,  "  The  Story  of  St.  Odulf," 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  the  Journal  for 
March  28. 

$      4?      4? 

In  the  Globe  of  April  10  the  Venice  corre- 
spondent of  that  journal  tells  the  following 
little  romance  of  archaeology  : 

A  few  days  ago  a  small  peasant  proprietor 
named  Pozzati,  at  Riva  d'  Ariano,  in  the 
district  of  Ferrara,  went  forth  to  plough.  He 
went  with  his  big  white  oxen  in  a  somewhat 
melancholy  mood,  for  the  bit  of  land  he  had 
bought  from  his  sister  a  year  ago  was  muddy 
and  arid,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  as  the  next 
clod  of  earth  fell  aside,  his  eye  caught  a 
gleam  of  something  bright — a  golden  coin — 
another — another !     Breaking  up  breathlessly 


the  clods  in  the  furrow,  to  his  amazement  he 
found  them  full  of  yellow  gold  coins.  He 
urged  on  the  oxen — more  coins  !  Pozzati  had 
ploughed  up  a  big  treasure.  With  all  his 
care,  next  day  the  news  of  his  wonderful  dis- 
covery got  wind,  and  naturally  some  of  the 
neighbours,  when  night  came  on,  thought 
they  would  try  to  get  a  haul.  Pozzati,  how- 
ever was  wide  awake,  and  went  out  to  guard 
his  treasure  with  his  gun,  and  wounded  one 
of  them ;  the  others  made  off.  This  affray 
brought  the  whole  affair  to  the  attention  of 
the  authorities,  and  the  Prefect  sent  a  guard 
of  Carabinieri  to  protect  the  property  and 
the  rest  of  the  yet  hidden  treasure.  Examina- 
tion shows  that  the  treasure  is  of  exceptional 
interest.  Many  of  the  coins  date  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  some  large  and  thin,  the 
others  smaller  and  thick.  There  are  some 
of  Carlo  Quinti.  Some  of  the  earlier  ones 
bear  on  one  side  a  Latin  cross  with  the  loin- 
cloth draped  over  it ;  on  the  other  the  Crown 
of  Thorns  and  a  woman  in  prayer.  Many  of 
the  coins  bear  the  arms  of  the  various  Dukes 
of  Ferrara,  the  most  interesting  of  these  to 
us,  perhaps,  being  some  which  bear  the  effigy 
of  Duke  Hercules  II.  of  Ferrara,  whose  wife, 
the  Duchess  Renee,  was  a  fervent  Protestant 
and  zealous  defender  of  all  the  persecuted 
Protestants.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that  the 
coins  found  so  far  amount  in  value  to  over  a 
thousand  pounds. 

# .-      ♦         $? 

It  is  nearly  certain  that  the  money  was  not 
a  treasure  hidden  for  safety,  because  it  is 
scattered  over  so  wide  an  extent.  Its  pre- 
sence is  accounted  for  in  another  manner. 
All  the  district  from  a  few  miles  from  Ferrara 
to  the  Adriatic  consists  of  broken  land — half 
land,  half  water,  and  all  palude,  or  marsh 
— and  not  so  many  hundred  years  ago  it 
was  covered  by  the  sea.  The  Po  brings 
down  such  a  vast  amount  of  debris  that  its 
delta  now  spreads  far  out  to  sea,  and  this 
delta  is  now  being  yearly  bonificato,  or  re- 
claimed. Thus,  as  at  the  old  seaport  of 
Ravenna,  which  now  lies  seven  miles  inland, 
in  the  days  of  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara  ships 
sailed  over  what  is  now  cultivated  ground ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  one  was  wrecked  and 
that  its  money-chest,  washed  hither  and 
thither  by  the  waters,  scattered  its  contents 
far  and  wide.     Why  the  gold  was  not  found 
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before  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
ground  has  only  been  reclaimed  for  two 
years.  The  first  year  of  reclaiming  such 
ground  the  surface  is  little  more  than 
"  scratched,"  and  only  the  second  year  is  the 
plough  sent  deep. 

♦  «|p        ♦ 

It  is  not  often,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian 
of  March  24,  that  in  this  country  one  of  a 
farmer's  walls  is  found  to  be  largely  built  of 
Roman  materials.  It  is  still  more  remarkable 
that  it  should  be  possible  to  see  this  by  taking 
a  tram -ride  for  a  few  miles  from  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
North.  The  Outlane  tram,  which  runs  due 
west  from  Huddersfield  for  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  lands  you  in  about  twenty 
minutes  at  Slack,  a  little  hamlet  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  bleak  green  uplands  which  here 
form  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Pennine  Chain. 
A  walk  of  a  few  minutes  from  the  terminus 
brings  you  to  a  little  farm  whose  fields  over- 
hang a  narrow  gorge,  and  one  of  the  lower 
walls  on  this  farm  is  largely  built  of  Roman 
tiles.  Scores  of  Roman  hypocaust  tiles  and 
pieces  of  the  large  flooring-tiles  that  were 
used  for  the  heated  rooms  can  be  picked  out 
at  a  glance,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  possible 
to  collect  a  cartload  of  these  relics  of  the 
Britain  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

♦  4p      ♦ 

More  than  forty  years  ago  excavations 
carried  out  in  these  fields,  which  lie  within 
the  parish  of  Huddersfield,  brought  to  light 
a  series  of  rooms  heated  by  hypocausts,  and 
suggesting  by  their  plan  and  arrangement 
the  ordinary  equipment  of  a  Roman  bath. 
Another  hypocaust,  discovered  close  by  in 
the  year  1824,  was  removed  from  the  site 
and  set  up  in  the  grounds  of  Greenhead,  at 
Huddersfield,  where  it  may  still  be  seen,  in 
a  sadly  dilapidated  condition,  a  few  yards 
below  the  fine  building  which  is  now  in 
course  of  erection  for  the  Girls'  High  School. 
Other  foundations,  discovered  close  at  hand 
in  the  sixties,  suggest  the  outlines  of  a  Roman 
fort,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  the  farmer 
showed  us  a  wall  mainly  built  with  stones 
taken,  probably,  from  the  foundations  of  the 
head-quarters  building.  Strangely  enough, 
the  details  of  this  station  have  never  been 
worked  out,  but  the  question  of  making  a 
proper  examination  of  the  site  has  recently 


been  raised,  and  there  is  a  probability  that 
before  long  excavations  will  be  made  at 
Slack  in  order  to  decide  the  character  of  the 
station. 

♦  ♦         ♦ 

The  Rome  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Post  says  :  "  I  hear  from  Athens  that  a  very 
important  discovery  has  been  made  at 
Pagasae,  near  Volo — the  ancient  city  which 
witnessed  the  building  of  the  Argo,  and  gave 
its  name  to  the  splendid  gulf  which  the 
British  Fleet  knows  so  well. 

"  Excavations  made  there  by  the  Greek 
Archaeological  Society  have  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  a  number  of  tombstones,  covered 
with  the  remains  of  ancient  paintings  of  the 
second  or  third  century  b.c.  Thirty  of  these 
paintings  are  in  perfect  preservation,  and  the 
colours  are  still  vivid." 

*fc  $?  $? 
The  same  correspondent  writes  :  "  The  Town 
Council  of  Resina,  the  city  which  has  grown 
up  upon  the  buried  remains  of  Herculaneum, 
has  passed  a  motion,  begging  the  Senate  to 
amend  the  new  Bill  for  the  protection  of  the 
antiquities,  of  which  I  gave  a  summary  in  a 
recent  dispatch.  The  Town  Council  objects 
to  Section  16  of  the  Bill,  which,  as  passed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  provides  that,  in 
estimating  the  value  of  land  which  is  to  be 
expropriated,  no  account  is  to  be  taken  of 
any  archaeological  discoveries  that  may  here- 
after be  found  beneath  it.  In  other  words, 
the  people  of  Resina  claim  that  they  have  a 
proprietary  right  in  the  treasures,  hereafter 
to  be  discovered,  of  buried  Herculaneum. 
Should  the  Senate  adopt  their  view,  a  lost 
book  of  Livy  or  a  lost  play  of  Menander 
might  prove  a  gold-mine  to  some  fortunate 
landowner." 

♦  ♦         # 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeo- 
logical Association  is  to  be  held  at  Monmouth 
in  August.  As  there  are  many  places  of  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  interest  around  Mon- 
mouth, a  somewhat  extensive  programme 
has  been  suggested. 

♦  #        ♦ 

On  July  27,  1642,  the  village  of  Antrona- 
piana  was  buried,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  in 
the  Lake  of  Antrona.  This  lake  was  formed 
suddenly  by  the  rushing  down  of  a  torrent  of 
water  over  300,000  cubic  yards  in  volume, 
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and  which  came  down  from  the  mountain  of 
Pozzuoli.  In  March  vestiges  of  the  old 
village  were  brought  to  light  in  the  valley  of 
Antrona,  and  further  search  will  be  made. 

♦  ♦        ♦ 

Mr.  J.  P.  Johnson,  author  of  Stone  Imple- 
ments of  South  Africa,  has  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  Government  of  Orange  River 
Colony  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  Bushmen  in  that 
territory.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  member  of  the 
commission  appointed  by  the  Transvaal 
Government  last  year  to  make  a  similar 
report  on  the  etchings  and  paintings  of  that 
colony. 

#  «$»         ♦ 

The  sixth  and  last  of  this  year's  Rhind  Lectures, 
on  "  The  Excavation  of  the  Roman  Military 
Station  at  Newstead,  Melrose,"  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  James  Curie  at  Edinburgh  on 
April  10,  when  the  lecturer  summed  up  the 
value  of  the  additions  made  to  archaeological 
knowledge.  The  soldier  was  doubtless  also 
a  craftsman,  said  Mr.  Curie,  and  many  of 
his  implements  and  tools  were  left  behind  in 
the  pits  and  ditches  at  Newstead.  Nothing 
was  found  suggesting  a  plough,  but  among 
the  implements  of  husbandry  were  scythes, 
a  rake,  a  hoe,  and  sickles.  The  latter  were 
to  be  seen  in  use  on  the  Trajan  column. 
The  garrison  had  probably  carts  for  trans- 
port. Of  these  two  wheels  of  wood  with  iron 
rims  were  found,  many  rings  for  the  hubs, 
and  linch  pins  to  keep  the  wheels  in  posi- 
tion. Bridle  bits  and  horse  trappings  were 
also  found.  The  tools  of  the  mason,  the 
carpenter,  and  the  smith  were  all  represented. 
The  mason  had  left  his  heavy  hammers  and 
chisels ;  the  carpenter  his  chisels  and  gouges, 
the  blades  of  his  plane,  the  axe,  the  auger, 
the  bradawl,  and  compasses  ;  the  smith  his 
hammers  and  tongs  and  anvils.  In  one  pit 
over  ninety  objects  of  iron  were  found.  They 
represented  the  contents  of  a  camp  smithy — 
weapons  to  be  sharpened,  old  metal  about  to 
be  worked  up,  blunted  spears,  pioneers'  axes, 
a  broken  sword.  Several  of  the  objects  in- 
cluded in  the  find  were  difficult  to  identify. 
One  object  closely  resembled  a  stirrup ;  five 
beautifully  forged  objects  were  perhaps  the 
legs  of  a  couch.  Knives  of  different  types 
were  found  throughout :  the  long  butcher's 
knife  with  bone  mountings  on  the  handle, 


short  knives  with  curved  blades,  like  those 
still  used  in  the  East,  and  a  heavy  knife  like 
those  represented  on  altars  with  the  sacri- 
ficial patera.  Of  weaving  there  was  evidence 
in  the  long-handled  combs  of  bone,  the 
whorls  of  stone  and  pottery,  the  shears,  the 
large  bobbins  for  thread.  Even  fragments 
of  cloth  were  found.  Locks  must  have  been 
common  if  they  might  judge  from  the  keys 
in  bronze,  iron,  and  lead,  of  sizes  suggesting 
doors  and  small  caskets.  Lamps  were 
scarce,  though  specimens  occurred  both  in 
iron  and  pottery ;  probably  oil  was  not 
plentiful,  and  tapers  took  their  place.  Styli 
for  writing  on  waxed  tablets  were  common, 
and  once  a  tablet  neatly  made  of  pine  was 
found. 

♦  ♦        ♦ 

Having  studied  the  fort,  the  buildings,  the 
common  objects  of  the  daily  life  of  its  people, 
one  naturally  asked,  in  conclusion,  How  far 
did  the  results  of  the  investigations  elucidate 
or  supplement  the  historical  record  ?  In  one 
respect  the  result  of  the  excavation  was  dis- 
appointing; it  did  not  produce  a  single  in- 
scription which  added  to  their  knowledge  of 
the  site.  What  they  found  was  simply  a 
great  fort  reflecting  in  its  various  alterations 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  Roman  tide  of  con- 
quest. The  evidence  of  the  relics  found, 
notably  the  coins  and  pottery,  however,  sug- 
gested certain  conclusions.  The  series  of 
coins,  of  which  about  210  were  legible,  em- 
braced a  few  early  silver  pieces  which  were 
known  to  have  been  long  in  circulation.  Of 
the  reigns  of  Vespasian,  Domitian,  Trajan, 
and  Hadrian,  coins  were  numerous.  With 
Antoninus  Pius  they  became  more  scarce.  A 
few  dated  from  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  a  single  coin  from  that  of  Commodus. 
The  evidence  of  the  coins  thus  tallied  with 
finds  made  on  other  Roman  sites  in  Scotland, 
and  was  striking  confirmation  of  the  theory 
advanced  by  Professor  Haverfield  that  some- 
where about  the  year  a.d.  180  all  the  country 
north  of  the  Border  was  finally  lost  to 
Rome. 

♦  4p      ♦ 

The  evidence  was  insufficient  to  enable  us 
to  distinguish  the  different  periods  of  occu- 
pation chronologically.  The  first  occupation 
had  a  considerable  element  of  permanency  ; 
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coin  finds  indicated  that  it  probably  con- 
tinued after  the  recall  of  Agricola,  perhaps  to 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  If  they 
were  guided  by  history  alone,  the  second 
occupation  should  be  ascribed  to  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius;  but  finds  of  pottery  indi- 
cated that  we  must  not  too  hastily  adopt 
this  conclusion.  Pottery  closely  resem- 
bling the  types  found  in  the  early  ditch  came 
from  ditches  forming  part  of  the  fortifications 
of  the  second  period.  Newstead  might  very 
possibly  have  been  occupied  as  a  frontier 
post  during  some  portion  of  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  Certainly  by  the  year  a.d.  120,  or 
shortly  thereafter,  the  frontier  had  fallen 
back  to  the  wall  of  Hadrian.  The  pottery 
of  the  third  occupation  appeared  to  belong 
to  a  period  of  considerable  activity  in  Scot- 
land. The  potters'  stamps  of  this  period 
were  to  be  found  at  Birrens  and  at  Camelon, 
as  at  Newstead,  and  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  occupation  dated  from  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  The  fourth  period  seemed 
to  have  had  less  of  the  element  of  per- 
manency about  it  than  some  of  its  prede- 
cessors ;  it  probably  belonged  to  one  of 
those  final  attempts  to  regain  a  hold  of  the 
country  of  which  history  had  left  us  a  brief 
mention.  Such  suggestions  must  be  regarded 
as  tentative.  It  must  be  left  to  the  archaeo- 
logical work  of  the  future  to  determine  what 
elements  of  truth  they  contained.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  the  real  importance  of  the  Newstead 
excavation  lay  not  so  much  in  the  confirma- 
tion of  historical  facts,  not  so  much  in  the 
information  it  gave  them  of  the  building  of  a 
great  fort,  but  in  its  bringing  them  face  to 
face  with  the  people  whose  life  was  spent  in 
this  frontier  post  1,700  years  ago,  whose 
tools,  whose  weapons,  the  objects  of  whose 
djily  life  lay  before  them. 

•fr  $?  *fc 
Dr.  Rene  Jeannel,  of  Toulouse,  says  the 
Athenccum  of  April  18,  has  made  an  interest- 
ing discovery  of  a  cave  with  prehistoric  draw- 
ings between  Foix  and  Le  Mas  d'Azil,  in  the 
Department  of  Ariege.  In  addition  to  draw- 
ings of  horses  and  aurochs,  he  found  about 
forty  designs,  among  which  was  the  silhouette 
of  a  human  being.  The  date  of  the  drawings, 
which  are  in  red  and  black,  can  be  roughly 
determined  by  the  fact  that  they  include 
reindeer. 


4East  ano  mm  CtopfotD, 

By  Mrs.  Basil  Holmes. 
( Concluded  from  p.  143.) 


j»^||OHN  LYON  owned  the  manor  from 
« i<  I  1539  onwards,  and  from  him  it 
jj^;  1  passed  to  his  relations— Richard 
Lyon,  John  Lyon,  junr.,  and  George 
Lyon,  nephew  of  John.  In  1636-37  George 
Lyon  sold  the  property,  with  the  advow- 
son  of  the  church  and  lands  in  six  neigh- 
bouring parishes,  to  Robert  Moyle  for 
^520.  Meanwhile  the  priest-in-charge  was 
John  Pyerson,  who  was  licensed  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  hold  the  Rectory  of 
Little  Greenford  (Perivale)  with  the  parish 
church  of  West  Twyford  in  1575.  He  was 
followed  by  Nicholas  Osmonde  and  George 
Gillingham.  But  the  glory  of  the  church 
was  departing.  I  have  referred  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  building  in  1251,  1297,  and 
1549  or  1550.  In  1251  the  "perpetual 
rector"  had  ten  acres  of  arable  land,  a 
dwelling-house,  and  three  cottages.  In 
1297  there  was  "a  rectory-house  with  fifteen 
acres,"  and  "tithes,  produce  and  mixt  obla- 
tions and  obventions  of  the  yearly  value  of 
^5."  But  by  1631,  when  George  Gilling- 
ham was  appointed  to  another  living,  even 
the  parsonage  had  disappeared,  or  rather 
George  Lyon,  lord  of  the  manor,  "  kept  the 
parsonage."  His  predecessors  had  let  the 
house  go  to  ruin,  had  retained  the  glebe 
lands,  and  had  not  presented  to  the  benefice 
in  due  form,  but  had  been  "  finding  a 
curate."  This  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs 
was  evidently  taken  notice  of  by  those  in 
authority,  and  Charles  I.  appointed  Thomas 
Lambe  on  September  28,  1635.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  manor  passed  to  Robert  Moyle. 
Thomas  Lambe,  finding  himself  in  so  poor 
a  position,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  (which 
is  to  be  found  amongst  the  Chancery  Bills  at 
the  Public  Record  Orifice)  on  November  30, 
1637.  He  pointed  out  that  his  predecessors 
had  peaceably  enjoyed  the  parsonage,  which 
had  entirely  disappeared,  that  the  glebe  lands 
were  enclosed,  and  that  the  "  pensions"  were 
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not  paid  to  the  nominees  of  the  patrons — "  all 
this  in  the  lifetime  of  Richard,  John,  and 
George  Lyon  the  elder."  He  stated  that 
George  Lyon,  junr.,  had  sold  the  place  to 
Robert  Moyle,  "who  has  in  his  hands  all 
the  documents,  and  could  plainly  discover 
the  said  parsonage  house  .  .  .  but  will  not 
produce  them  nor  show  them."  He  prayed 
for  justice  and  relief,  that  the  glebe  lands 
might  be  discovered  and  set  out  in  full,  that 
George  Lyon  and  Robert  Moyle  might  be 
compelled  to  say  why  they  would  not  pay 
the  pensions,  and  that  the  church  might  be 
"righted."  But  his  petition  had  no  satis- 
factory result.  On  May  18,  1640,  it  was 
ordered  "  that  the  bill  may  stand  dismissed," 
as  "  the  parties  (Thomas  Lambe  and  George 
Lyon)  are  agreed." 

Lambe  spoke  of  the  church  as  "  the  re- 
stored chapel,"  and  it  is  possible  that  he 
may  have  meant  that  that  particular  building 
had  recently  been  erected.  The  present 
porch,  pinnacles,  and  other  ornaments,  with 
the  brick  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  and  the 
plaster  on  the  inside,  were  added  in  1806-8 
by  Thomas  Willan.  But  it  seems  probable 
that  the  monuments,  which  begin  without  a 
break  from  Robert  Moyle's,  dated  1638,  are 
on  the  walls  upon  which  they  were  originally 
placed,  and  that  these  walls  were  only  cased 
outside  and  in.  The  larger  church  may 
have  been  dilapidated  and  the  then  lord  of 
the  manor  may  have  pulled  it  down  and 
built  up  the  small  brick  barn  which  Thomas 
Willan  found  when  he  bought  the  property, 
and  which  figures  in  prints  and  drawings  of 
1 797-1800.  There  is  one  older  monument, 
dated  1601,  which  may  have  been  preserved 
by  Robert  Moyle  from  an  older  church, 
or  may  have  been  erected  some  time  after 
the  death  of  the  person  in  whose  memory 
it  is.  This  is  the  conclusion  I  have  come 
to,  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Robert  Willey, 
F.R.I. B. A.;  but  it  still  seems  impossible  to 
find  any  reliable  record  of  the  building  of 
the  church.  The  old  monument  is  on  the 
north  wall,  to  the  memory  of  Adriana,  wife 
of  William  Gifford,  who  died  in  1601.  It 
is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  represents 
William  Gifford  with  his  wife  (a  daughter  of 
Richard  Lyon)  and  the  kneeling  figures  of 
eight  children.  His  name  appears  in  deeds 
affecting  sales  of  land  between  George  Lyon 


and  others  ;  but  the  date  of  his  own  death 
does  not  appear  on  the  monument.  On  the 
east  wall  are  the  two  very  imposing  monu- 
ments to  Robert  Moyle  and  Walter  Moyle, 
his  son.  Robert  Moyle,  described  as  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Prothonotary  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  died  in  1638.  His  bust 
appears  in  the  centre  of  the  monument, 
coloured,  with  cap,  ruff,  and  gown.  Walter 
Moyle's  head  is  also  in  relief.  He  died  in 
1660.  The  mule  passant  of  the  Moyle 
family  and  the  three  sheaves  of  the  Oldfield 
family  figure  on  the  shields  carved  upon  the 
monuments.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  fiat 
stone  relating  :  "  Here  lye  buried  the  bodies 
of  Walter  Moyle  and  his  two  little  sonnes 
Robett  and  Francis,  1660."  On  the  floor  of 
the  church,  within  the  altar-rails,  is  a  slab 
over  the  grave  of  Arthur  Moyle,  another  son 
of  Walter,  with  a  foolish  rhyme  upon  it. 
On  the  north  wall  is  a  small  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Henry  Bold,  the  poet,  who  died 
in  1683,  but  the  inscription  has  perished. 
In  1650  the  manor-house  was  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Christopher  Clapham,  and  the  in- 
cumbent's name  was  Taylor. 

The  next  family  connected  with  Twyford 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  Fabian  Phillips. 
He  was  distinguished  for  the  zeal  with  which 
he  supported  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  Aubrey 
and  Lysons  give  interesting  descriptions  of 
him.  He  was  buried  at  Twyford  in  1690, 
but  there  is  no  monument  extant  to  his 
memory.  There  is  one,  however,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  south  wall  to  his  son 
Andrew  Phillips,  who  died  1696,  "of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Filacer  of  London,  West- 
minster, Middlesex,  Cambridge,  and  Hunting- 
don." His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Oldfield,  of 
the  same  family,  presumably,  as  Robert 
Moyle's  wife ;  and  the  three  sheaves  are 
with  the  three  birds  of  the  Phillips  family. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  south  wall  is  a  monu- 
ment, with  a  cherub's  head  on  it,  to  Fabian 
Phillips,  junr.,  who  died  1658,  and  on  the 
floor  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  little 
undated  stone,  on  which  is  inscribed  :  "  Here 
lye  buried  ye  bodies  of  Fabian  and  Fabian, 
two  of  the  sonnes  of  Fabian  Phillips, 
Esquire." 

John  Henslowe  is  mentioned  as  proprietor 
of  the  manor  in  1694,  and  in  1698  it  belonged 
to  Sir  Joseph  Heme,  whose  granddaughter 
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Penelope  "  married  John  Cholmeley  of 
Lincolnshire,  whose  son  and  daughter, 
Montague  Cholmeley  and  Mrs.  Penelope 
Cholmeley,  are  now  joint  proprietors" 
(Lysons,  first  edition).  Meanwhile  the 
manor-house  was  let  to  farmers  and  others, 
chief  of  whom  in  the  eighteenth  century 
was  Henry  Lott. 

There  is  a  very  imperfect  register  of  bap- 
tisms and  burials  in  the  church,  dating  from 
1722,  besides  the  later  books.  The  first 
entry  is  "  Then  John  Boon,  son  of  John  and 
Margaret  his  wife,  of  this  parish,  was  baptized" 
(October  5,  1722).  The  family  of  Henry  Lott 
figures  largely  in  this  early  register,  Ben 
Derby  being  the  minister  by  1737  and  in 
1 74 1.  Richard  Shury  was  in  charge  of  the 
church  when  Daniel  Lott,  son  of  Henry,  was 
at  the  manor-house.  He  was  "master  of  the 
Academy  "  at  Ealing,  Rector  of  Peri  vale  from 
1783  to  1789,  and  "perpetual  curate"  of 
Twyford.  In  1785  Daniel  Lott  and  Richard 
Shury  purchased  a  new  register  book  for  the 
parish,  and  the  latter  copied  into  it  the 
entries  from  the  older  book,  which  started  in 
1722.  The  records  of  marriages,  however, 
must  have  been  lost  or  put  elsewhere,  as 
there  are  only  two  recorded  until  the  year 
1848,  when  a  special  marriage-book  was 
begun. 

The  Cholmeley  family  lived  at  Easton  in 
Lincolnshire.  There  are  no  entries  relating 
to  them  in  the  baptismal  registers,  but  one 
member  of  the  family  was  buried  under  the 
central  aisle  of  the  church — Richard,  youngest 
son  of  Montague  and  Sarah  Cholmeley,  who 
died  August  29,  1796,  aged  ten.  There  is 
also  a  mural  tablet  to  his  memory. 

When  Rocque's  survey  was  made  (1741-45) 
Henry  Lott  resided  at  the  manor-house. 
The  church  and  the  house  are  shown  on  the 
map  as  two  buildings  of  about  equal  size. 
Beyond  them  is  a  larger  group  of  buildings 
corresponding  with  the  farm  cottages  of  to- 
day, some  of  which,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  are  evidently  of  quite  as  early 
a  date  as  Rocque's  map.  Daniel  Lott's 
statement  that  he  was  "the  sole  parishioner" 
was  probably  a  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
though  doubtless  the  other  parishioners  were 
his  dependents.  The  registers  are  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  several  people  "of  the 
parish "   were    baptized    or    buried    in    the 
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eighteenth  century,  besides  outsiders  from 
city  parishes  and  elsewhere.  Richard  Shury 
was  followed  at  Perivale  and  Twyford  by 
James  Maidman,  who  was  appointed  in  1790 
and  died  in  1809,  aged  seventy. 

There  is  an  interesting  letter  describing  a 
visit  to  Twyford  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine, 
July  29,  1800.  "  Mr.  Malcolm,"  who  is 
referred  to  in  it,  had  already  published  a 
picture  of  the  church  and  manor-house,  and 
there  is  one  of  the  church  in  a  book  entitled 
Sonnets  and  other  Small  Poems,  by  T.  Park 
(1797),  in  which  there  is  an  elegy  "written  in 
an  evening  stroll  to  Twyford  Church," 
whose  "meek  roof "  gleams  "mid  the  elm- 
girt  way."  The  manor-house  was  a  plain, 
moderate-sized  building,  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  over  which  was  a  draw-bridge.  The 
church  was  a  brick  "  barn,"  with  an  open 
bell-turret  on  the  roof.  The  churchyard  was 
larger  in  extent  than  it  is  at  present,  even 
until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  especially 
at  the  eastern  end,  and  probably  also  on  the 
southern  side.  It  was  enclosed  in  1800  by  a 
wooden  fence  (later  on  an  iron  one)  and 
entered  by  a  stile  at  the  south-east  corner. 
Between  the  fence  and  the  wall  and  moat 
round  the  house  there  was  a  road  sufficient 
for  riding  along.  Besides  the  prints  I  have 
referred  to,  there  are  sketches  inserted  into 
the  extra-illustrated  Lysons  at  the  Guildhall 
Library,  dated  1799,  which  are  of  great 
interest.  In  1806,  while  James  Maidman 
was  looking  after  the  parish  and  holding  his 
six  services  a  year,  Sir  Montague  Cholmeley 
and  his  sister,  whose  estate  comprised  the 
whole  parish  of  West  Twyford,  with  the 
exception  of  about  twelve  acres  belonging 
to  the  Brett  family,  sold  their  property  to 
Thomas  Willan  of  Marylebone  Park.  He 
enlarged  the  farm  buildings,  and  built  a  farm- 
house to  take  the  place  of  the  old  manor- 
house,  which  he  entirely  did  away  with.  He 
filled  up  the  moat,  destroyed  the  draw-bridge, 
and  built  almost  exactly  on  the  site  of  the 
manor-house  and  on  the  land  adjoining  "  an 
extensive  mansion  .  .  .  from  the  design  of 
Atkinson,  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
that  architect."  It  was  (and  it  still  stands) 
a  gothicized  building,  with  battlemented 
towers.  The  additions  in  the  rear  have  been 
subsequently  added,  chiefly  by  the  present 
tenants.      Thomas   Willan   called   the   new 
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house  Twyford  Abbey,  a  name  that  has  led 
to  the  supposition  that  a  conventual  establish- 
ment of  some  kind  used  to  exist  there.  But 
there  is  absolutely  no  reliable  record  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  what  I  have  already 
written  is  sufficient,  I  trust,  to  show  the  error 
of  this  idea.  The  parish  itself  has,  for  some 
generations,  been  called  Twyford  Abbey,  and 
the  two  new  railway  stations  continue  the 
name ;  but  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  are  to  be 
asked  to  drop  this  modern  appellation  and 
call  the  parish  again  West  Twyford. 

Thomas  Willan  appointed  ministers  to 
officiate  at  the  church  every  Sunday,  he 
restored  the  fabric,  carefully  preserved  the 
monuments,  and  was  particular  as  to  the 
proper  keeping  of  the  registers.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Marylebone  Park  until 
the  lease  of  the  Park  Farm  fell  in  and  the 
land  reverted  to  the  Crown,  when  it  was, 
together  with  the  two  other  farms  forming 
the  property,  converted  into  Regent's  Park. 
Twyford  Abbey  was  occupied  at  first  by 
John  Kearsley  Douglas  and  his  wife,  Isabella 
Maria,  Thomas  Willan's  eldest  daughter, 
and  between  1810  and  1833  fourteen  of 
their  children  were  baptized  in  the  church. 
In  the  family  vault  under  the  church  Thomas 
Willan,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  West  Twy- 
ford, and  his  widow,  John  Kearsley  Douglas 
[afterwards  called  Douglas-Willan]  and  his 
widow,  and  several  of  their  sons  and 
daughters,  were  laid  to  rest,  the  last  in  1893. 
There  are  mural  tablets  to  their  memory, 
and  four  hatchments. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  add  much 
more  with  reference  to  the  owners  and 
tenants  of  Twyford  Abbey  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  or  the  various  clergymen  who 
officiated  at  the  church.  The  tenant  of  the 
house  was  bound  to  supply  at  least  six 
Church  of  England  services  in  the  year. 
Some  carried  this  out  to  the  letter,  some 
appointed  "  ministers  "  who  came  regularly, 
and  some  neglected  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
vision. By  1893,  when  the  manor  was 
owned  and  the  house  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Allhusen,  the  services  ceased  alto- 
gether. The  church  became  dilapidated 
inside  and  out,  the  walls  cracked,  the 
windows  were  broken,  and  the  whole  place 
was  falling  into  decay.    Such  was  its  condition 


when,  in  1905,  Mr.  Allhusen  sold  the  house, 
twenty  acres,  and  the  advowson  of  the  church 
to  the  Alexian  Brothers,  a  Roman  Catholic 
nursing  order,  who  turned  Twyford  Abbey 
into  a  home  of  rest  for  invalids.  As  they 
were  not  able  to  present  to  the  living,  the 
presentation  lapsed  successively  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  and  to  the  Crown.  After 
much  labour  on  the  part  of  the  Rural  Dean 
and  others,  and  some  years  of  patient  wait- 
ing, the  claims  of  the  parishioners  of  Twyford 
were  recognized,  and  an  appointment  was 
made.  On  October  17,  1907,  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Tupholme,  B.D.,  was  inducted,  and 
since  then  services  have  been  held  every 
Sunday.  There  is  no  stipend  and  no 
vicarage,  and  the  vicar  has  the  Bishop's 
special  permission  to  retain  his  curacy  at 
St.  Stephen's,  Ealing.  The  church  has  been 
restored  and  refurnished.  The  interior  is 
only  31  feet  9  inches  by  17  feet  4  inches  in 
size,  and  when  the  parish  becomes  more 
populated  it  will  be  quite  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  parishioners. 

I  have  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  history  of 
the  manor-house  and  the  church,  and  there 
is  little  else  of  interest  in  the  parish.  The 
Grand  Junction  Canal  divides  it  into  two 
portions ;  there  is  no  public  thoroughfare 
through  it,  the  one  road  being  still  in  private 
hands ;  there  is  no  school,  no  post-office,  no 
public-house,  and  no  shop.  An  orchard  and 
some  meadows  are  used  as  a  mushroom- 
farm  ;  a  factory  is  being  erected  in  another 
part  of  the  parish  \  and  yet  another  part  is 
being  prepared  for  building.  Besides  Twy- 
ford Abbey  there  are  two  farm-houses,  nine 
cottages,  a  small  Baptist  mission-room,  and  a 
large  siding  and  "show-ground"  station  made 
by  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway. 
And  this  is  a  parish  the  centre  of  which  is 
little  more  than  six  miles  from  the  Marble 
Arch. 
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Cbe  ©to  iBounDatp  Atones  of 
azialt&am  jforest. 

By  F.  W.  and  H.  Campion. 


IN  Saxon  and  Norman  times  the 
Forest  of  Essex  occupied  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  county  from 
which  it  took  its  name,  but  by 
successive  ordinances  its  wide  limits  were 
gradually  curtailed.  This  and  other  royal 
forests  were  again  considerably  enlarged  by 
Charles  I.,  but  the  opposition  of  those  newly 
made  subject  to  the  onerous  forest  laws  led 
to  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
dealing  with  the  matter.  In  1641  a  per- 
ambulation of  the  Forest  of  Essex,  otherwise 
the  Forest  of  Waltham,  took  place  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Act,  and  the  bounds  as  they 
existed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  were  restored. 
At  that  period,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
Waltham  Forest  included  Hainault  Forest, 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  River  Roding,  as  well 
as  Epping  Forest,  lying  between  the  Roding 
and  the  Lea. 

Without  going  into  detail,  it  may  be  said 
that  Waltham  Forest,  as  constituted  in  1641, 
extended  from  the  great  Roman  road  on  the 
south  to  Roydon  on  the  north,  while  the 
River  Lea  was  taken  as  the  boundary  on  the 
west.  The  eastern  limit  was  not  capable  of 
such  ready  definition  as  those,  at  all  events, 
on  the  south  and  west,  and,  apparently  for 
that  reason,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  setting 
up  stones,  somewhat  resembling  milestones, 
for  the  purpose  of  delimitation.  Seven  such 
stones,  sculptured  and  inscribed,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Perambulation,  together  with 
the  name  and  situation  of  each,  but  the  old 
topographical  references  afford  little  guidance 
to  the  modern  explorer. 

The  identification  of  Richard's  Stone  in 
1894  led  Professor  Raphael  Meldola,  F.R.S., 
to  search  for  the  other  stones,  and  his  efforts 
were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  and  satis- 
factory determination  of  all  but  one  of  them — 
viz.,  the  Collier  Row  Stone.  An  account  of 
that  gentleman's  researches,  accompanied 
by  several  drawings,  was  published  in  T'he 
Essex  Naturalist  for  1895. 

Our  interest  in  the  subject  having  been 
aroused,   we   recently  went   over  the   same 


ground,  with  the  object  of  inspecting  the 
stones  for  ourselves.  Considerable  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  tracing  some  of  them, 
and  several  days  were  consumed  in  the  quest, 
but  we  succeeded  eventually  in  finding  and 
photographing  the  five  stones  now  to  be 
considered.  The  two  not  found  were  the 
Collier  Row  Stone  and  the  Havering  Stone, 
concerning  which  more  will  be  said  presently. 
Richard's  Stone,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
series,  occupies  a  remote  corner  of  Curtis 
Mill  Green,  abutting  upon  cultivated  fields, 
and   its    environment    of    hedge  -  rows   and 


RICHARD'S  STONE. 

forest  trees  has  probably  undergone  but 
little  change  since  it  was  first  erected.  The 
stone  has  been  lately  overthrown,  but  has 
not  been  broken  ;  it  still  lies  upon  its  original 
site,  as  is  shown  by  the  square  hole  beneath 
it  which  its  base  formerly  occupied,  and 
which  is  now  partly  filled  up  with  pieces  of 
mortar,  doubtless  part  of  the  bed  upon 
which  the  stone  rested.  We  were  pleased, 
when  we  visited  the  locality,  to  be  able  to 
decipher  upon  one  of  the  faces  the  figures 
6  and  2,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  date, 
1642,  and  which  had  been  noticed  by  others. 
No  part  of  the  inscription  remains  beyond 
the   two  figures.     The   stone   is   oblong  in 
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form  and  nearly  4  feet  in  length ;  it  is 
square  in  section,  measuring  12^  inches 
between  opposite  faces.    The  extent  to  which 


NAVESTOCK  STONE. 

the  two  ends  of  the  stone  respectively  have 
weathered  show  that  upwards  of  one-third  of 
its  length  has  been  buried  in  the  ground. 

The  Navestock  Stone  is  smaller,  and 
stands  in  the  bank  of  the  Bourne  Brook, 
about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Richard's  Stone. 
Fortunately,  it  has  so  far  escaped  disturbance, 
but,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  gets 
silted  up  by  the  brook,  all  trace  of  the 
inscription  seems  to  have  disappeared. 

The  Park  Corner  Stone  lies  prostrate,  but 
unbroken,  in  a  ditch  near  Lodge  Farm,  and 
nearly  midway  between  the  Mile  Plantation 
and  the  cottages  known  as  Bumper's  Barracks. 
It  is  about  4  feet  in  length,  and  it  is  easy  to 
decipher  upon  it  the  letters  : 

ORN 
STONE 

The  stone  was  temporarily  set  up,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  to  facilitate  photographic  treat- 
ment. 

During  our  visits  to  the  proper  locality 
watch  was  kept  and  inquiries  made  for  the 
Collier  Row  Stone,  which  formerly  came  next 
to  the  Park  Corner  Stone  going  south  :  but 
our  search,  like  that  of  Professor  Meldola, 
met  with  no  success,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  stone  has  been  destroyed. 

The  Warren  Stone,  broken  off  at  its  base, 


lies  against  a  hedge  behind  Warren  Farm, 
Whalebone  Lane,  almost  in  a  straight  line 
eastward  from  Mark's  Stone.  It  now 
measures  about  29  inches  in  length  and 
about  9  inches  in  thickness.  The  stone  was 
raised  for  the  purposes  of  our  photograph, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inscribed 
surface  is  disfigured  by  a  great  gash.  The 
following  remains  of  the  inscription,  how- 
ever, can  be  still  made  out : 

WARR 

STONE 

SEPT  8 

1642 

Mark's  Stone  is  set  upon  the  summit  of 
the  hedge-bank  beside  Whalebone  Lane,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Warren  Farm,  and  on  the 


PARK  CORNER  STONE. 

same  side  of  the  lane.  Unlike  the  other 
stones  mentioned  herein,  it  has]  another 
stone,  evidently  a  much  later  copy,  in  con- 
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tact  with  it.  The  older  stone,  that  to  the 
right  in  our  photograph,  is  considerably 
weathered,  and  is  exposed  about  a  foot 
above  the  hedge-bank  j  it  is  some  8  inches 
in  thickness.  Of  its  inscription  nothing  can 
be  now  discerned  but  these  letters  : 

MA 
STONE 


to  Colchester,  it  marks  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  Forest  of  Waltham  as  defined 
in  1641. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  what  is  said  above 
that  such  of  the  stones  as  retain  their  inscrip- 
tions intact  are  dated  September  8,  1642. 
The  tribunal  which  ordered  their  erection 
sat  at   Stratford  Langthorne   on  September 


WARREN   STONE. 

The  duplicate  stone  bears  the  inscription  in 

'  MARKS 

STONE 
SEPTR  8,   1642 

The  Havering  Stone,  which  had  been 
built  into  a  low  wall  in  front  of  Whalebone 
House,  was  unfortunately  hidden  from  view 
in  1895  by  the  filling  in  of  a  ditch,  and  it  is 
still  inaccessible  for  observation.  This  stone 
is  the  southernmost  of  the  series,  and,  as  it 
is  situated  on  the  Roman  road  from  London 


MARK  S   STONE. 

8,  1641,  and  the  difference  of  exactly  one 
year  between  the  dates  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily accounted  for. 

In  addition  to  the  seven  stones  enumerated 
in  the  Perambulation,  another  stone  lately 
stood  in  Whalebone  Lane,  opposite  Paulatim 
Lodge.  This  is  now  lost  to  view ;  possibly  it 
is  buried  in  the  mound  of  earth  which  still 
marks  its  site.  The  stone  appeared  on  a  map 
published  in  1786  as  the  Forest  Bounds 
Stone,  but  its  history  and  significance  are 
very  obscure. 
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It  is  surely  very  desirable  that  action 
should  be  taken  with  the  object  of  preserving 
these  interesting  local  relics,  before  any 
further  mischief  befalls  them.  Those  stones 
which  are  lying  prostrate  might  with  advan- 
tage be  set  up  again,  the  Havering  Stone 
and  (if  it  still  exists)  the  Forest  Bounds  Stone 
might  be  uncovered,  and  the  entire  series 
placed  under  suitable  guardianship. 


a  IPr^Eeformation  TBook  of 
(Ecclesiastical  Preceuents. 

By  A.   Percival  Moore,  B.C.L. 
{Continued from  p.  98.) 


T  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a 
magazine  article  to  give  any  adequate 
account  of  the  heterogeneous  con- 
tents of  this  volume.  No  doubt 
the  compilation  was  mainly  intended  for  the 
use  of  notaries,  proctors,  and  advocates  in 
ecclesiastical  courts ;  and  it  is  the  more 
valuable  because  no  Early  English  printed 
books  are  now  extant  of  the  class  printed  at 
Paris  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  in  the 
fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries  under 
some  such  title  as  "  Formulare  Instrumen- 
torum  vel  ars  notariatus."  The  documents 
also — apart  from  the  great  number  of  plead- 
ings and  depositions  in  suits — principally 
relate  to  the  secular  side,  so  to  speak,  of 
religious  life,  the  property  and  jurisdiction  of 
ecclesiastical  persons.  There  is  no  example, 
for  instance,  of  the  solemn  investiture  of 
a  hermit  by  a  Bishop  or  his  Commissary 
with  dress  and  staff.  But  as  the  Liber  Diurnus 
— the  one  famous  book  of  ecclesiastical 
precedents — though  but  a  record  of  the  rules 
of  the  papal  chancery,  yet  describes  the 
ritual  when  a  Pope  was  enthroned,  so  this 
volume — to  compare  small  things  with  great 
— gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  ceremonial 
acts  attending  the  election  of  an  abbot  or 
prior  "per  viam  spiritus,"  because  the  rites 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  legal  formalities 
to  be  observed.  Six  notaries  appear  to  have 
been  usually  present  on  such  an  occasion — 
two  to  advise  on  the  proceedings,  two  to  act 


as  witnesses,  and  two  to  draw  up  the  instru- 
ment recording  what  was  done. 

The  documents  in  the  volume  are  put 
together  without  any  attempt  at  arrange- 
ment. Immediately  after  a  letter  dated 
June  17,  1405,  from  William  Faryngdon, 
Senior  Theologus  locumque  tenens  can- 
cellarii  Univ.  Oxon.,  to  the  Archdeacon  of 
London,  requesting  him,  "  sub  mutue  vicissi- 
tudinis  obtentu,"  to  cite  John  Talbott, 
mercer  of  London,  at  the  instance  of  Stephen 
Bracle,  a  scholar,  to  appear  at  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin  at  Oxford,  "super  qui- 
busdam  contractibus  infra  nostram  jurisdic- 
tionem,"  and  at  all  subsequent  proceedings, 
until  definitive  sentence,  there  follows  the 
formal  resignation  of  John  XXIII. ,  read  at 
the  Council  of  Constance  : 

"  Ego  Johannes  Papa  XXIII.  propter 
quietem  totius  populi  Christiani  profiteor 
spondeo  promitto  voveo  et  juro  Deo  et 
ecclesiae  ac  huic  sacro  concilio  sponte  et 
libere  dare  pacem  ipsi  ecclesiae  per  viam 
mese  simplicis  cessionis  papatus  et  earn 
facere  et  implere  cum  effectu  juxta 
deliberationem  prsesentis  concilii  si  et 
quando  Petrus  de  Luna  Benedictus  XIII. 
et  Angelus  de  Corario  Gregorius  XII.  in 
suis  obedientiis  nuncupati  papatum  quern 
pretendunt  per  se  vel  per  suos  procuratores 
similiter  cedant,  etc." 

A  decree  passed  at  the  same  Council 
beginning  "  Propter  labem  simoniacse  pestis" 
is  to  be  found  amongst  formal  documents  in 
suits  of  little  interest. 

It  is  no  doubt  possible  to  classify  the 
contents  under  certain  formal  headings, 
as  has  been  partly  done  in  a  fragmentary 
index  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume. 
Under  the  heading  "  Litera,"  for  example, 
may  be  classed  a  letter  from  the  King 
to  the  Pope  for  confirmation  of  the 
Statute  Contra  Provisores  ;  a  letter  from 
Henry,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  calling  upon 
W.  Lambcok  to  perform  personally  the  cure 
of  souls  at  Flixburgh  within  six  days  "  sub 
pena  juris";  a  letter  from  King  Richard  II. 
to  Bishop  William  of  Wykeham,  requesting 
masses  and  prayers  for  the  success  of  the 
expedition  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Buckingham, 
Constable  of  England,  into  France ;  letters 
from  the  University  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  requesting  that  the  aid  of  the 
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secular  arm  should  be  invoked,  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  having  refused,  appointing  Pro- 
fessors of  Civil  and  Canon  Law  proctors 
for  obtaining  the  confirmation  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  of  the  election  of  Chancellor 
(November  7,  1309),  to  T.  Bek,  treasurer  of 
the  King  and  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
stating  that  the  King  had  required  the 
University  to  send  messengers  to  the  coming 
Parliament  to  receive  a  reply  to  a  petition, 
and  asking  who  should  be  sent ;  letters  of 
Bishops  about  freeing  slaves,  and  making 
good  defects  of  chancel  vestments,  etc.,  and 
such  domestic  letters  as  a  letter  of  condolence 
on  the  death  of  a  wife.  The  style  of  the 
last  may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract : 
"  Non  est  flendum  super  ejus  absentiam 
quae  abiit  non  obiit,  quae  recessit  non  decessit, 
quae  oritur  non  moritur,  de  lacrimis  ad  risum 
de  via  ad  patriam  et  de  labore  ad  requiem 
evocata." 

Under  the  heading  "  Commissio  "  we  find 
a  Commission  of  an  official  by  Robert, 
Bishop  of  London,  in  1401  ;  a  Commission 
by  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  the  Seques- 
trator of  the  Archdeaconries  of  Oxford  and 
Buckingham  to  convoke  the  clergy  in  every 
deanery,  and  select  in  each  one  "capellanus 
secularis  discretus  honestus  et  idoneus,"  who 
could  enjoin  penances  and  give  absolution  ; 
many  Commissions  to  delegates  to  try  suits  ; 
a  Commission  by  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of 
Worcester,  Admiral  of  England  and  Ireland, 
appointing  Richard  Slee  and  John  Fulbrok 
his  deputies,  to  try  maritime  causes  and 
punish  delinquents  according  to  maritime 
law  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV. ;  a  similar 
Commission  issued  by  Thomas  Kempston, 
Admiral  of  the  West,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II. ;  and  a  Commission  of  William 
of  Wykeham  to  his  official  in  the  diocese  of 
Winchester  to  proceed  "ex  officio  mero" 
against  a  man  who  had  separated  from  his  wife 
without  the  judgment  of  the  Church  ;  and  a 
Commission  in  1402  appointing  Ambassadors 
to  treat  for  the  marriage  of  Philippa,  daughter 
of  Henry  IV.,  to  the  King  of  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  documents 
is  similarly  wide.  We  find  here  the  appro- 
priation of  the  benefice  of  Alnwick  to  the 
Priory  of  St.  Dunstan,  Westminster,  and  the 
Ordination    of    the    Vicarage,   and    shortly 


afterwards  an  appeal  from  the  Prior  of  a 
Priory  in  Wales  against  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  who  had  summoned  him  into 
residence  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, in  which  he  alleges  that  he  had  placed 
himself  "in  loco  honesto  et  securo  ad 
prioratum  pertinenti,"  and  had  made  proper 
provision  for  the  government  of  the  house, 
but  dared  not  go  there  himself — "propter 
insidias  et  terrores  quorundum  confratrum 
canonicorum,"  who  conspired  against  his 
life,  and  that  his  eyes  had  been  put  out 
"  nefarie  eruti." 

Not  the  least  interesting  documents  are 
those  which  show  the  relation  of  the  Popes, 
especially  Popes  Urban  VI.  and  Boniface 
IX.,  to  the  English  Church.  Here  is  a 
copy  of  the  Bull  of  Urban  VI.  forbidding 
appropriations  of  benefices  to  religious 
houses  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  best 
act  of  a  bad  Pope ;  his  Bull  to  the  Arch- 
bishop as  to  filling  up  benefices  vacated 
according  to  the  decrees  of  the  Lateran 
Council ;  another  as  to  the  observation  of 
the  Vigil  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  Birth  and 
observance  of  the  anniversaries  of  St. 
Winifred,  St.  Chad,  and  St.  Thomas  the 
Martyr,  and  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  year 
of  Jubilee.  There  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  en- 
titled "  Bona  litera  missa  per  clerum  Romae 
morantem  cuidam  Episcopo  Anglicano," 
which  shows  the  usual  means  employed  by 
ambitious  prelates  to  secure  promotion. 
The  writer  sets  forth  how  he  had  made 
known  to  the  Pope  the  King's  affection  to 
the  Bishop's  person  and  the  royal  desire  for 
his  advancement  ("  quantum  Rex  desiderat 
personam  vestram  ad  aliquem  pinguiorem 
ecclesiam  promoveri  "),  and  spoken  of  the 
Bishop's  zeal  for  the  Roman  See  ("  industria 
vestra  super  negotia  Romanae  ecclesiae  tarn 
in  parliamento  quam  in  conciliis  et  specialiter 
erga  dominum  nostrum  Regem  multipliciter 
impensa  ").  He  continues  :  "  Quendam 
rotulum  sacris  manibus  sanctissimi  Patris 
humilissime  presentavi  pro  expeditione  ejus- 
dem  supplicando."  He  describes  the  con- 
tents of  the  roll.  Besides  petitioning  on 
behalf  of  a  brother  and  friend  of  the  Bishop, 
he  had  asked  out  of  his  own  head  ("ex 
proprio  capite  meo  ")  for  a  dispensation  from 
residence  to  be  given  to  all  the  Bishop's 
"  clerici  et  familiares "  while  in  his  service, 
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which  he  calls  "  istud  pulcherrimum  privi- 
legium."  The  Pope,  however,  was  not 
to  be  too  easily  entreated  ("  Post  adventum 
meum  sanctissimus  Pater  extitit  multipliciter 
occupatus  in  diversis  modis  ") ;  but  the  writer 
protests  that  he  will  daily  tender  his  petitions 
and  keep  the  Bishop  informed.  He  pleads  for 
the  grant  of  a  prebend  in  consideration  of  the 
perils  of  his  journey  and  his  zeal  in  forwarding 
the  Bishop's  interests,  and  does  not  shrink 
from  offering  a  bribe.  "  In  casu  quo  contigerit 
Paternitati  vestrae  mihi  conferre  aliquam  pre- 
bendam  in  ecclesia  vestra  summe  placet  mihi 
quod  ob  reverentiam  Dei  virginisque  gloriosse 
matris  fructus  pro  duobus  annis  expendantur 
juxta  ordinationem  vestram  et  per  manus 
vestras  in  reparatione  ecclesiae  vestrae  et  aliter 
in  eleemosynis  vestris."  There  is  an  allusion 
in  the  letter  to  the  writer's  brother,  John 
Maxfield,  the  King's  secretary,  but  no  other 
guide  to  the  writer  and  no  date  is  given. 

We  find  some  records  of  the  doings  of  the 
Pope's  Collectors  in  England.  The  oath 
taken  by  Arnaldus  de  Granario,  consisting  of 
ten  articles,  is  given  in  full,  and  is  prefaced  by 
the  statement,  "  Hoc  jurant  collectores  Papae 
Coram  cancellario  Angliae  in  primo  adventu 
suo."  The  oath  runs  :  "  Jurat  ad  sacra  Dei 
evangelia  quod  erit  fidelis  et  legalis  Regi 
et  coronae  suae  quod  nee  faciet  nee  procura- 
bit  nee  permittet  fieri  nee  procurari  aliquid 
quodpossit  esse  praejudiciale  vel  dampnosum 
regi  vel  regno  suo  legibus  vel  juribus  aut 
alicui  de  regis  subjectis,"  etc. 

The  Bishop  of  Volterrae,  when  Papal 
Collector,  took  proceedings  ex  officio  in  the 
year  1402  to  recover  ^60  due  under  a  bond 
from  the  monastery  of  Bourne,  in  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln,  to  the  Papal  Treasury, 
in  respect  of  the  appropriation  of  the  bene- 
fice of  Helpringham  to  that  monastery,  and 
issued  his  mandate  to  the  Deans  of  Holland 
and  Kesteven  directing  the  Abbot  to  be 
cited  to  appear  before  him  in  his  house  in 
London,  in  twenty  days,  "in  causa  injustae 
detentionis  sexaginta  librarum  ratione  appro- 
priationis,  etc."  The  proceedings  are  not 
very  clear,  and  the  last  we  hear  of  the  case 
is  a  royal  writ  of  prohibition  :  "  Copia  brevis 
est  ista  Henricus  Dei  gratia,  etc.,  Ven.  in 
Christo  Pater  Ludovico  eadem  gratia  Epo 
Vulterrano,  etc.,  Salutem  cum  placita  de 
catallis  et   debitis  quae  non   sunt  de  testa- 


mento  vel  matrimonio  in  Regno  Nostro 
Angliae  ad  coronam  et  dignitatem  nostram 
specialiter  pertineant  ac  vos  abbatem  et 
conventum  de  Brunne  super  hujusmodi 
catallis  et  debitis  trahatis  in  placitum  coram 
vobis  in  curia  Christianitatis  in  lesionem 
Coronae  et  dignitatis  nostras  sicut  ex  relatione 
plurium  accepimus  vos  prohibemus  ne  placi- 
tum illud  in  curia  Christianitatis  teneatis, 
etc." 

Of  Papal  provisions  and  of  "  executores  "  and 
"  subexecutores  apostolicae  gratiae  "  and  their 
acts  we  find  many  records.  For  instance, 
Ralph  Berners,  Canon  of  Wells,  as  "sub- 
executor  apostolicae  gratiae,"  delivered  sen- 
tence removing  Paul  Truyte  or  Tirwhyte 
Capellanus  (who  had  been  instituted  and 
inducted  "  auctoritate  ordinaria ")  from 
the  church  of  Rotherhythe,  and  confer- 
ing  it  on  John  Brydale,  by  virtue  of  a 
provision  from  Urban  VI.,  and  there  is  an 
instrument,  drawn  up  by  a  Papal  notary, 
recording  the  solemn  induction  of  John  Bry- 
dale by  Clemens  de  Dolnovyn,  a  Norfolk 
rector,  "  subexecutor  apostolicae  gratiae  sub- 
clausa  generali  deputatus."  Not  only  did 
John  Brydale  ring  the  bells  and  receive  the 
keys  of  the  church  and  the  chalice  and 
vestments  at  the  high  altar,  but  he  was  also 
taken  into  every  room  in  the  parsonage 
houses  ("et  statim  postea  adduxit  eundem 
Johannem  in  mansum  dictae  rectoriae  per 
partes  ejusdem  usque  in  aulam  primo  et 
deinde  in  alias  cameras  in  signum  corporalis 
possessionis  dictae  ecclesiae ") ;  also  Mass 
was  performed,  and  the  oblations  taken  by 
John  Brydale,  as  of  right  ("quos  quidem 
solidos  in  auro  et  argento  sic  oblatos  prefatus 
Johannes  post  celebrationem  missae  recepit 
et  imbursavit  nomine  ecclesiae  suae  tamquam 
sibi  debitos  de  jure  in  signum  corporalis 
possessionis  dictae  ecclesiae  palam  et  publice 
nemine  reclamante "),  and  afterwards  the 
whole  proceedings  were  duly  recorded. 

There  is  a  notarial  instrument  which  re- 
cords the  mandate  of  William  of  Wykeham 
as  specially  deputed  by  the  Pope,  directing 
the  Abbot  of  Hyde  and  Prior  of  Twyneham 
to  present  a  Papal  nominee  under  a  provision 
as  soon  as  vacancy  should  occur  to  a  benefice 
worth  with  cure  20  marks,  or  without  cure  15 
marks,  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censures. 

William  of  Wykeham  was  not  always  so 
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submissive  to  Papal  authority.  There  was 
prolonged  litigation  between  William  Forester, 
to  whom  the  Archdeaconry  of  Winchester 
(vacant  owing  to  Nicholas  Wykeham  having 
obtained  the  Archdeaconry  of  Wiltshire  by 
apostolic  grant)  had  been  reserved  by  pro- 
vision from  the  Pope,  and  John  Bloxam,  who 
had  obtained  it  from  William  of  Wykeham 
as  Bishop  "auctoritate  ordinaria."  Inaformal 
pleading  it  is  set  out  that  William  Forester 
had  obtained  three  "sententiae  conformes  "  in 
his  favour  in  the  sacred  palace,  and  that 
"  Dominus  Episcopus  et  Johannes  intrusus 
quendam  novum  titulum  in  curia  temporali 
impetraverunt  et  episcopus  prefatus  de  novo 
intrusit  Johannem  Bloxam."  On  his  appear- 
ance William  Forester,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Bishop  "  per  laicos  captus  fuit  et  laicorum 
carceribus  mancipatus."  He  was  not 
liberated  until  he  had  given  security  in 
100  marks  that  he  would  not  pursue  his 
claim.  The  Bishop  and  Bloxam  had  subse- 
quently obtained  fresh  mandates  from  the  tem- 
poral court  for  his  imprisonment,  and  William 
Forester  had  been  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in 
woods  and  privileged  places  for  three  months, 
and  ("quod  est  detestabilius")  the  Bishop  and 
John  Bloxam  had  procured  mandates  from 
the  temporal  court  to  the  effect  that  if 
William  Forester  or  anyone  in  his  name 
should  pursue  his  claim  in  "  foro  ecclesiastico  " 
he  and  his  adherents  would  be  put  outside 
the  King's  protection  and  their  goods  con- 
fiscated. John  Bloxam  had  obtained  his 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  from  the  temporal 
court  "  non  absque  sacrilegii  crimine." 
William  Forester  sought  a  remedy  for  these 
gravamina  from  the  Papal  See,  not  daring 
personally  to  pursue  his  claim,  and  asks  for 
an  Auditor  of  the  Sacred  Palace  to  direct 
the  Bishop  to  remove  the  intruder  and  cause 
him  to  answer  in  the  Roman  Court  his  claim 
to  the  profits  which  he  had  received,  which 
were  admitted  to  amount  to  120  marks 
annually,  under  penalty  of  excommunication 
and  privation  of  all  benefices  present  and 
future,  and  to  inhibit  the  Bishop. 

The  Pope  issued  his  mandate  for  the 
execution  of  the  sentences  which  William 
Forester  had  obtained,  and  for  the  citation 
of  John  Bloxam  and  the  Bishop  if  he  should 
oppose  the  execution  of  the  sentences  to 
appear  in  the  Roman  Court.     The  Bishop 
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seems  to  have  done  no  more  than  appoint 
a  proctor  to  offer  formal  excuses  for  his 
absence,  and  it  would  appear  from  Le  Neve 
that  John  Bloxam  retained  the  Arch- 
deaconry. 

There  are  many  other  signs  of  the 
activity  of  William  of  Wykeham  in  this 
book.  We  find  him  writing  to  his  proctors 
in  Rome,  engaged  in  'procuring  the  Papal 
Bull  for  the  foundation  of  New  College, 
appointing  Richard  Altrincham  armiger  on 
October  29,  1388,  his  proctor,  to  treat  with 
the  alien  priories  for  the  appropriation  of 
manors  and  benefices  in  their  possession, 
"  in  usum  et  sustentationem  collegiorum 
nostrorum,"  sitting  judicially  in  a  "causa 
reformationis  "  concerning  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Cross,  Winchester,  arbitrating  between  the 
monasteries  of  Hyde  and  Waverley  in  a  tithe 
suit,  issuing  a  commission  for  the  correction 
of  " defectus  crimina et  excessus  "  discovered  at 
his  Visitation  of  the  deaneries  of  Winchester, 
Southampton,  Andover,  etc.,  and  exercising 
his  visitatorial  jurisdiction  as  Chancellor  over 
the  Royal  Free  Chapel  of  Windsor.  In 
the  co  irse  of  negotiations  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  rectories  in  the  Lincoln  diocese  to 
New  College  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  sought 
to  obtain  for  himself  and  his  successors  the 
right  of  nominating  a  Fellow.  William  of 
Wykeham  replied  that  this  was  contrary  to 
the  statutes,  and  offered  a  perpetual  obit  in 
New  College  Chapel  instead.  It  does  not 
appear  how  the  matter  was  settled.  The 
Bishop  appointed  Stephen  Skyngel  warden 
of  the  Hospital  of  Sandon  in  March,  1385, 
on  the  ground  that  the  appointment  had 
legitimately  devolved  upon  himself  as  Bishop, 
"  nullo  fratre  aut  socio  supersite,"  and  the 
hospital  being  destitute  "  tam  in  capite  quam 
in  membris."  The  Archbishop  subsequently 
conferred  the  appointment  on  Robert 
Hallam.  Stephen  Skyngel  in  1386  appears 
before  a  Papal  notary  with  a  "  cedula  papyri " 
in  his  hand,  reciting  the  facts,  and  takes  the 
usual  oath,  "  Apostolos  peto  instanter  mihi 
dari  et  juro  ad  sancta  Dei  Evangelia  per  me 
corporaliter  tacta  quod  credo  praemissa  omnia 
esse  vera  et  me  posse  ea  probare  loco 
opportuno,"  etc.,  and  appoints  proctors  to 
notify  the  appeal  to  Robert  Hallam  and  to 
do  all  things  necessary  in  the  premises. 

The  appeals  to  Rome  are  very  numerous 
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in  this  book.  Usually  they  are  made  "  per 
tuitionem  "  of  the  Court  of  Canterbury,  and 
unless  cause  was  shown  to  the  contrary,  the 
other  party  to  the  suit  was  inhibited  from 
doing  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
appellant  while  he  was  prosecuting  his 
appeal.  There  are  several  appeals  on  the 
question  of  jurisdiction.  The  Archdeacon 
of  Surrey  appealed  against  the  usurpation  of 
Adam  de  Orleton,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
(1333  to  1345),  alleging  that  the  Archdeacon 
of  Surrey,  by  ancient  custom,  had  the  right 
of  receiving  and  freely  disposing  of  one-half 
of  the  profits  of  all  livings  during  vacancy 
"  in  usus  suos  et  died  Archidiaconatus " ; 
and  also  of  holding  "inquisitiones  et  exam- 
inationes  super  vita  moribus  conversatione 
et  ordinibus  presentatorum  ad  beneficia 
antequam  valeant  institui ";  and  also  of 
inducting,  and  on  the  occasion  of  each  in- 
duction "jus  percipiendi  dimidiam  marcam 
in  signum  superioritatis,"  and  also  "jus  visi- 
tandi  et  jus  primarium  corrigendi  et  puniendi 
excessus  ";  and  that  the  Archdeacon  "  tunc 
habuit  et  habere  debuit  primam  vocem  in 
capitulo  ecclie.  Cath.  Winton.  priesertim  in 
appropriationibus  seu  unionibus  eccliarum 
per  Episcopum  seu  capitulum  faciendis  et 
super  negotiis  arduis  et  communibus  ecclise 
Cath." 

Richard  de  Ravenser,  Archdeacon  of  Lin- 
coln (1368  to  1386),  appealed  against  the 
inhibition  of  the  Bishop's  Commissary, 
especially  in  respect  of  his  testamentary 
jurisdiction.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  appeals 
in  1384  against  the  Archbishop,  who,  a 
"  suspectus  merito  judex"  in  his  own  cause, 
had,  during  his  metropolitical  visitation, 
absolutely  annulled  the  mandates  and  moni- 
tions of  the  Bishop,  and  publicly  in  his 
cathedral  inhibited  him  and  his  official  "  in 
specie  et  alios  in  genere  "  three  times  on  the 
same  occasion  without  citing  the  Bishop, 
and  caused  his  proceedings  to  be  proclaimed 
in  public  places  in  the  diocese,  and  had  also 
instituted  a  Rector  and  cited  executors. 

Robert  Braybrok,  Dean  of  Wells  in  1380, 
appealed  against  the  citation  of  the  Dean 
and  Prebendaries  and  the  clerks  stipendiaries 
and  familiares  of  the  cathedral  to  his  visita- 
tion to  submit  their  letters  of  Orders,  alleging 
that  from  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral 
the  Dean   and   Chapter   had   been   exempt 


from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop,  and  only 
subject  to  the  Archbishop  and  the  Pope. 

The  Prebendaries  of  Salisbury  appealed 
against  an  interdict  of  Ralph,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  (1388),  suspending  without  cause, 
as  alleged,  their  right  of  celebrating  masses 
and  divine  service  in  their  own  houses,  in 
which,  since  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral, 
by  the  authority  of  Richard  Osmond,  Bishop 
and  founder,  they  had  chapels  as  perpetual 
oratories.  One  of  the  most  curious  appeals 
is  an  appeal  of  a  Bishop  of  Lincoln  contained 
in  an  incomplete  copy  of  a  notarial  instru- 
ment. The  Bishop  alleges  that  of  ancient 
custom  the  Bishop  had  the  right  of  celebrating 
masses  and  other  services,  "tarn  pro  vivis  quam 
pro  defunctis,"  in  all  churches,  and  receiving 
all  oblations,  especially  in  respect  of  an  inter- 
ment and  masses  in  connexion  therewith, 
whether  parochial,  collegiate  or  conventual, 
and  that  the  Prior  of  Kyme  had,  "  fraude  et 
dolo,"  buried  the  body  of  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
though  the  Bishop  had  been  invited  by  the 
executors  and  was  willing  to  perform  the 
office. 

(To  be  concluded?) 


a  IRccotoeteo  Parisf)  Eegtster. 

By  Frkdk.  Wm.  Bull. 

RIDGES,  in  his  History  of  North- 
amptonshire, states  that  the  Roth- 
well  Parish  Registers  commence  in 
16 14,  but  for  more  than  half  a 
century  the  earliest  registers  available  have 
been  those  commencing  in  1708.  It  is 
therefore  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record 
the  fact  that  the  missing  register  was,  a 
few  months  ago,  returned  to  the  vicar,  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  M.  Morley,  having  been  found 
among  the  papers  of  a  one-time  church- 
warden, who  died  in  1869. 

The  register  is  a  vellum-covered  volume 
with  some  two  hundred  vellum  pages.  It 
is  in  very  good  preservation  and  perfect, 
save  for  the  loss  of  a  few  pages  of  bap- 
tismal entries  between  October  16,  1625, 
and  June  24,  1627;  July  23,  1636,  and 
August  22,    1638;  and   February  23,   1700, 
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and  June  21,  1702.  The  book  is  9 
inches  in  width  and  13  in  length,  and 
its  front  cover  bears  the  inscription  in  nice 
texting :  "  The  Regester  booke  for  Roth- 
well."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
name  is  spelt  as  now,  and  not  "  Rowell,"  as 
was  commonly  the  case  during  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  baptisms  run  from  April  20,  16 14,  to 
September  26,  1708;  the  marriages  from 
June  5,  1614,  to  September  6,  1708;  and 
the  burials  from  March  29,  16 14,  to  May  17, 
1708.  For  some  reason  there  are  no  entries 
in  16 1 8,  blanks  being  left.  In  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth  the  entries  are  very  few 
and  far  between,  no  records  at  all  being  kept 
for  some  of  the  years. 

The  first  entry  is  that  of  the  burial  of 
"  Francis  Parsons,  viccar  of  Rothwell,"  on 
March  29,  1614.  This  vicar  was  presented 
by  the  Queen  in  1566,  but  was  deprived  in 
1574,  when  Richard  Peake  was  instituted; 
and  one  wonders  whether  for  the  succeeding 
forty  years  he  continued  to  live  at  Rothwell. 

Glimpses  of  various  vicars  are  to  be  found. 
There  are  Samuel  Wilblood  in  1614 ;  Robert 
Booth — who  was  buried  August  27,  1638 — in 
1 619.  The  entry  of  the  burial  is  in  the 
writing  of  his  successor,  John  Hill.  His 
entries  among  the  burials  begin  May  26, 
1638,  while  Mr.  Booth's  last  burial  entry 
was  March  24,  1636.  Mr.  Hill  was  insti- 
tuted February  15,  1638,  so  that  Mr.  Booth 
must  have  resigned  before  that  date.  Mr. 
Hill  resigned  in  1641,  and  the  burial  of 
"John  Hill  Clerk  and  Doctor  of  Phisick" 
on  April  24,  1669,  is  recorded. 

Although  there  were  intervening  vicars, 
the  next  name  in  the  register  of  an  incum- 
bent is  that  of  John  Humphrey,  it  being 
stated  that  "  Mr.  Thomas  Letts  was  Buryed 
by  Mr.  Humphery  ye  27th  of  November 
1662."  "Samwell  Ponder  buryed  without 
Minister  ye  4th  day  of  December  1662,"  is 
another  entry  ;  and  they  are  rather  curious, 
as  Mr.  Humphrey  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  presented  till  March  30,  1663.  "John 
Humphry  Clerk  was  buried  Octob.  ye  19th 
1679,"  and  the  names  of  James  Blockley,  later 
of  East  Haddon,  where  he  died  December  17, 
1701,  and  of  William  Lightfoot,  1687,  appear. 
Then  occur  John  York  in  1691,  John  Ensor 
in  1694,  and  Richard  Brooke  in  1699.     The 


succeeding  vicar  is  responsible  for  the  follow- 
ing marriage  entry  : 

"  Francis  Coles  of  Great  Okeley  and  Anne 
Baxter  of  Rowell  were  married  June  17  1706 
and  did  behave  themselves  very  rudely,  and 
interrupted  me  severall  times  whilst  I  was 
reading  the  service. — Jos.  Cattell." 

The  following,  among  other  marriage 
entries,  seem  to  show  that  no  separate 
registers  were  kept  for  Orton,  a  chapelry  in 
Rothwell  parish :  "  Thomas  Lambe  and 
Mary  Mansfield  marryed  at  Orton  18  Novem- 
ber 1673."  "Francis  Coales  and  Ann  Scott 
marryed  at  Orton  July  26  1707." 

Returning  to  the  times  of  the  Common- 
wealth, there  are  the  following  interesting 
items  : 

"John  Daulby  the  Parish  Register  for  the 
towne  of  Rothwell  According  to  the  Act  of 
this  Present  Parliament  touching  marriages 
births  and  burialls  was  chosen  the  22nd  of 
September  1653  and  sworne  and  approved 
the  26th  of  September  then  next  by  me,  John 
Maunsell." 

"  William  Knight  of  Rothwell  the  sonne 
of  Abraham  Knight  of  Thrapston  in  the 
County  of  Northton  and  Margery  Brilson  of 
Rothwell  afforesaid  spinster  the  daughter  of 
William  Brilson  of  the  same  Labourer  being 
agreed  to  be  Married  did  deliver  to  Mee  a 
note  of  their  agreemt  as  afforesaid  and  wch  I 
have  published  the  three  next  Markett  dayes 
at  the  Market  Crosse  in  Rothwell  aforesaid 
according  to  the  Acte  of  Parliament  in  this 
behalf  made,  John  Daulby." 

"The  said  William  Knight  and  Marjory 
Brilson  now  married  the  24th  of  December 
1653  by  me  John  Maunsell  Esq  one  of  the 
Justices  of  Peace  in  the  County  of  Northton 
and  now  by  mee  declared  to  be  husband 
and  wife  according  to  the  said  Act  of 
Parliament.     John  Maunsell." 

There  are  two  other  similar  entries  of 
Marriages  in  1653,  while  in  1656  there  is  the 
following :  "  Robert  Arnold  of  Newton 
Harcoate  in  the  County  of  Lester  and 
Joane  Manton  doctar  unto  Richard  Manton 
of  Great  Oxsenden  Yeoman  the  sayd  Robart 
Arnold  and  Joane  Manton  did  consent  to  be 
married,  and  they  gave  (?)  notice  of  the  therd 
publication  the  19th  day  of  January  1656 
and  was  three  severalle  markett  dayes  pub- 
lished   at    the    Markett   Crosse   at    Rowell 
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according  to  the  Acte  of  Parliament  and  noe 
objectiones  hereunto  made."  No  signature 
is  appended. 

The  interregnum  came  to  an  end  in  due 
course,  and  the  first  entry  of  the  regular 
series  of  burials  following  runs  :  "  The  first 
Christian  Buriall  of  Twenty  years  was  Mary 
Colier  wife  of  John  Colier  was  buryed  one 
the  7th  day  of  February  by  Mr.  Day  of 
Cransley  Rector  1661." 

"  Ann  Stevens  als.  Canwarden  a  widd  was 
buried  May  ye  8th  1665."  She  was  probably 
related  to  the  family  of  Stevens,  who  owned 
the  Nunnery,  and  a  rather  fine  tomb  to  the 
east  of  the  chancel  window  is  possibly  hers 
or  her  husband's. 

The  earlier  burial  entries  in  many  cases 
record  the  position  in  life  of  the  deceased. 
Thus  the  terms  "  hospitalle  man,"  "  a  poore 
man,"  "a  poore  maide,"  "a  poore  servant," 
and  "  a  poore  widdow "  frequently  occur. 
There  are,  too,  the  following  :  "  A  Chrysome 
Child  of  Robert  Jennings  buried  Dec.  ye 
last  1671";  "Two  Crysome  Children 
Twinnes  of  Richard  Hill  buryed  Sept.  ye 
24th  1680";  "Mary  Palmer  a  Sojoner 
buryed  2  Aprill  1707." 

One  of  the  vicars,  Robert  Booth,  chose 
for  the  years  1633  to  1636  to  record  in  Latin 
the  sex  and  status  of  the  persons  buried,  thus: 

"Anna  Booth  ux.  Rti  Booth  vie.  Jan  14. 

1633" 

"Alice  Chapman  vetula  Feby  26  1633  " 
"  John  Warde  marit.  Novr  25  1633  " 
"  Anne  Astell  uxor  March  28  1634  " 
"  Katherine    Hollicke   puella    March    29 

1634" 
"  Edw.  White  coelebs  Aprill  28  1634  " 
"Peter  Gray  senex  Aprill  30  1634  " 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Rothwell 
suffered  from  the  Great  Plague,  the  entries 
being  quite  normal.     The  register  contains 
numerous  entries  relating  to  the  families  of 
Hill,   Lamb,  Lane,  and  Lant,  all  of  which 
were    intimately   connected   with   Rothwell. 
Many  of  these  entries  were  copied  before 
the  register  was  lost  and  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Bridges  MSS.  at  the  Bodleian  and  the 
MSS.  of  Sir  Justinian  Isham. 

As  in  most  registers,  there  are  a  few  entries 
of  a  miscellaneous  character  towards  the 
close,  and  with  them  these  notes  may  fittingly 
be  concluded. 


"  Memdum.  September  17.  1691.  Reed, 
of  Widow  Dyson  ye  sum  of  Ten  shillings 
for  a  mortuary  wch  was  due  at  ye  death  of 
her  Husband  Richard  Dyson  (who  died 
worth  more  than  forty  pounds)  by  me  John 
York  Vicar." 

"  I  John  Ensor  Vic  of  Rothwell  1695 
Reed  1  os.  for  a  mortuary  of  Madam  Judith 
Lant  for  Andrew  Lant  Esq  her  deceased 
husband.  And  likewise  10s.  of  Edward 
Hill  Esq  for  his  Brother  Tho.  Hill,  deed." 

"  Mem.  Mr.  Blockly,  now  Vicr  of  East 
Haddon  Late  Vicr  of  Rowell  told  me  he 
reed  three  strike  of  mault  of  Wm.  Brett  of 
this  Parish  in  lieu  of  a  mortuary  due  at  his 
father  Simon  Brett's  death.  And  the  said 
Wm.  Brett  told  me  that  the  Executor  of  one 
Mr.  Braine  who  died  when  Mr.  Lightfoot 
was  Vicar  paid  to  the  said  Mr.  Lightfoot  10s. 
in  money  for  a  Mortuary."  This  is  appar- 
ently John  York's  entry. 

Other  entries  as  to  mortuaries  were  made 
by    "  Richard   Brookes    Vicar   of  Rothwell 

1699-" 

The  following  note  was  made  by  John 
York,  the  words  in  brackets  being  written 
later  by  Mr.  Cattell : 

"When  I  came  hither  at  Christmas  1690 

1  found  in  this  Church  the  goods  &  utensils 
following :  2  Large  Velvet  Cushions.  A 
Pulpit  Cloth.  A  Surplice.  A  carpett  for  ye 
Communion  Table  and  a  Com.  Table,  3 
Pewter  Flaggons  (June  nth  1707  One  of  ye 
3  Flaggons  was  Chang'd  in  lewe  for  2  Pewter 
Plates  and  one  Candle  Stick),  2  Pewter  Cups, 

2  Small  Pewter  Plates  (June  4th,  1708  in 
the  room  of  these  plates  one  pewter  candle- 
stick and  one  pewter  plate).  A  Bible.  A 
Pewter  Bason  for  ye  font,  2  Chests  in  ye 
Vestry.  Goods  provided  since  I  came  :  A 
Table  cloth  of  Holland  for  ye  Com.  Table. 

2  Napkins  of  ye  same. 

Bp.  Jowells  Works.  Don.  Ed.  Hill 
Armiger 

3  Books    Erasmus  his  paraphrases')     At  ye 

A  new  Common  Prayer  I     Town 
Book  j  Charges." 
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By  Alfred  C.  Fryer,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A. 
(Continued from  p.  137.) 


HERE  are  sundials  of  almost  every 
shape  and  of  every  size.  In  Delhi 
there  is  the  lofty  dial  of  the  Mogul 
Emperors,  while  the  shepherds  in 


the  Pyrenees  still  consult  their  pocket  dials. 
It  must  have  been  some  such  dial  as  this 
that  Shakespeare  refers  to  when  he  speaks 
of  the  "  motley  fool,"  whom  the  melancholy 
Jaques  saw  "draw  the  dial  from  his  poke  ": 

And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 
Says  very  wisely,  It  is  ten  o'clock. 

It  may  be  that  there  were  shepherds  who 
could  construct  these  dials,  and  so  Shake- 
speare places  in  the  mouth  of  poor  Henry  VI. 
this  saying  : 

Methinks  it  were  a  happy  life 

To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain  ; 

To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now, 

To  carve  out  dials  quaintly  point  by  point, 

Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run  : 

How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 

How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 

How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 

How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 

Many  men  have  made  quaint  remarks 
upon  the  sundial.  When  the  wise  senators 
of  Rome  looked  at  the  sundial  in  the  Forum 
to  know  if  it  were  time  to  go  to  dinner,  the 
poet  Plautus  remarked  that  for  that  purpose 
no  dial  was  equal  to  a  boy's  appetite.  A 
Roman  Emperor  is  said  to  have  told  a  gentle- 
man who  had  a  long  nose  and  projecting 
teeth  that  his  face  would  make  a  good  dial. 
Doubtless  he  thought  that  the  nose  would 
form  the  gnomon,  and  the  teeth  would 
indicate  the  hours.  We  are  not  told  if  the 
owner  of  the  long  nose  and  projecting  teeth 
appreciated  the  imperial  jest. 

Old  sundials  are  still  found  on  cathedral 
walls,  and  on  the  south  porches  of  ancient 
parish  churches,  in  quiet  gardens,  and  on 
old-fashioned  manor-houses.  One  and  all 
seem  to  be  associated  with  the  old  England 
of  the  past — with  the  time  before  men  said 
good-bye  to  leisure.  We  all  know  of  some 
dial  hid  in  the  ivy,  or  lost  amidst  the  rampant 
growth  of  some  wild  creeper.     In  the  west 


of  Cornwall,  near  Penzance,  is  a  garden  like 
Tom  Hood  depicts  in  his  Haunted  House  : 

The  flowers  grew  wild  and  rankly  as  the  weeds ; 

Roses  and  thistles  struggled  for  espial, 
And  vagrant  plants  of  parasitic  breed 

Had  overgrown  the  dial. 

The  sundial  belongs  to  the  past.  The 
illuminated  clock-face  tells  you  the  hours  in 
the  darkness  ;  the  sundial,  however,  belonged 
to  an  age  when  men  had  not  learned  to  turn 
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night  into  day.  "It  spoke,"  says  Charles 
Lamb,  "  of  moderate  labours,  of  pleasures 
not  protracted  after  sunset,  of  temperance 
and  good  hours."  Tom  Hood  felt  very 
angry  with  the  pitiless  clock,  which  was 
ever  ticking  and  striking  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day,  when  he  says  : 

Oh  !  that  the  parish  powers, 
Which  regulate  labour's  hours, 
The  daily  amount  of  human  trial, 
Weariness,  pain,  and  self-denial, 
Would  turn  from  the  artificial  dial 
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That  striketh  ten  or  eleven, 
And  go  for  once  to  that  other  one 
That  stands  in  the  light  of  Nature's  sun, 
And  taketh  its  time  from  heaven. 

We  cannot  forget  the  good  work  done  by 
sundials  in  the  days  gone  by.  They  are 
only  curiosities  now,  but  still  we  may  be 
allowed  a  pardonable  weakness  for  them. 
We  admit  that  they  may  be  still  useful  in 
sunny  Spain  or  Italy,  while  they  are  no 
longer  of  any  practical  use  in  this  foggy 
England  of  ours,  with  its  short  winter  days 
and  its  uncertain  quantity  of  sunshine  even 
in  the  summer  months.  Clocks  and  watches 
are  the  indispensable  time-keepers  of  our  age. 
Yet  we  can  fully  appreciate  Charles  Lamb 
when  he  says  that  a  clock,  "with  its  ponder- 
ous embowelments  of  lead  and  brass,  and  its 
pert  or  solemn  dullness  of  communication," 
is  a  dead  affair  when  compared  with  the 
silent  witness  of  the  sundial. 

The  hour-glass  with  its  falling  sand,  the 
dial  with  its  passing  shadow,  and  the  clock 
with  its  intricate  machinery,  are  exquisitely 
alluded  to  by  Tennyson  in  his  In  Memoriam  : 

For  every  grain  of  sand  that  runs, 
And  every  span  of  shade  that  steals, 
And  every  kiss  of  toothed  wheels, 

And  all  the  courses  of  the  suns. 

The  sundial  speaks  of  the  flight  of  time, 
and  no  wonder  that  our  forefathers  inscribed 
it  with  thought-inspiring  mottoes  : 

'Tis  an  old  dial,  dark  with  many  a  stain  : 
In  summer  crowned  with  drifting  orchard  bloom, 
Tricked  in  the  autumn  with  the  yellow  rain, 
And  white  in  winter  like  a  marble  tomb ; 
And  round  about  its  grey  time-eaten  brow 
Lean  letters  speak — a  worn  and  shattered  row — 
I  am  a  shade  :  a  shadow,  too,  art  thou  ; 
I  mark  the  time  :  say,  gossip,  dost  thou  so? 

In  comparatively  modern  times  we  have 
some  interesting  mention  of  sundials.  In 
Albrecht  Diirer's  Melancolia  there  is  a  sun- 
dial ;  a  pocket-dial  was  given  by  Charles  I. 
to  his  attendant  just  before  his  execution ; 
the  Seven  Dials  of  London  is  mentioned  by 
Evelyn  in  1694,  and  is  commented  on  in 
Gay's  Trivia.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  placed  sundials  at  the 
Universities  where  they  were  educated. 
Newton's  is  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Wren's  is  fixed  against  the  battlements 
of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.      Sir  William 


Temple  ordered  that  his  heart,  enclosed  in  a 
silver  vase,  should  be  deposited  under  the 
sundial  in  Moor  Park ;  the  poet  Cowper's 
"  smart  sundial,  mounted  on  a  smart  stone 
pedestal,"  is  preserved  in  the  garden  of  the 
priest's  house  at  Western  Underwood ;  and 
the  dial  with  the  gnomon  coming  from  a 
sun's  face,  dated  "August  n,  1816,"  may 
still  be  seen  over  the  door  of  the  early  home 
of  George  and  Robert  Stephenson,  at  West 
Moor,  near  Newcastle.  The  dying  words  of 
Howard,  the  philanthropist,  have  been 
handed  down:*  "Suffer  no  pomp  to  be 
used  at  my  funeral,  no  monument  to  mark 
the  spot  where  I  am  laid  ;  but  put  me  quietly 
in  the  earth,  place  a  sundial  over  my  grave, 
and  let  me  be  forgotten."  The  poet  Whittier, 
in  a  characteristic  verse,  says  of  the  sundial : 

With  warning  hand  I  mark  Time's  rapid  flight, 
From  Life's  glad  morning  to  its  solemn  night ; 
Yet  through  the  dear  God's  love  I  always  show 
There's  light  above  me  in  the  shade  below. 

As  we  travel  through  the  country  towns 
and  villages  of  England  we  find  sundials 
associated  with  the  flight  of  the  hours.  At 
Marlborough  a  sundial  is  over  a  shop. 
Sometimes  it  is  found  in  the  market-place, 
giving  notice  to  the  trader,  as  at  Appleby,  in 
Westmorland  ;  sometimes  it  is  found  in  a 
park,  as  at  Bath ;  sometimes  over  the  older 
grammar  schools  and  colleges  ;  and  frequently 
on  the  old  abbey  walls,  and  in  the  sacred  en- 
closure of  the  "  God's  acre,"  where  it  assumes 
the  office  of  preacher.  They  nearly  all  bear 
some  device  or  motto — sometimes  in  the 
vernacular,  sometimes  classical,  and  some- 
times Scriptural. 

A  thoughtful  benefactor  is  commemorated 
by  a  monument  surmounted  by  a  sundial. 
This  is  Maud  Heath,  who  is  popularly  said 
to  have  been  a  market-woman.  She  belonged 
to  the  parish  of  Langley  Burrell,  and  be- 
queathed a  sum  of  money  to  make  and 
maintain  a  causeway.  This  stone-pitched 
path  still  bears  her  name,  and  extends  for  a 
distance  of  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Chip- 
penham to  Wick  Hill.  The  inscription 
reads  :  "  To  the  memory  of  the  worthy  Maud 
Heath  of  Langley  Burrell,  Widow.     Who  in 

*  The  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell  wrote  a  delightful 
chapter  on  "Sundials"  in  his  work  on  Tongues  in 
Trees  and  Sermons  in  Stones,  and  the  author  of  this 
paper  is  indebted  to  it  for  some  of  his  references. 
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the  year  of  grace  1474  for  the  good  of 
travellers  did  in  charity  bestow  in  lands  and 
houses  about  eight  pounds  a  year  forever  to 
be  laid  out  on  the  Highways  and  causey 
leading    from    Wick    Hill    to    Chippenham 
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Clift.     This  Piller  was  set  up  by  the  feoffees 
in  1698 — Injure  me  not." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  history 
of  our  cathedral  sundials.  On  the  tower  of 
old  St.  Paul's  was  a  goodly  dial,  and  Dean 
Finch  erected  a  handsome  one  on  the  south 
entrance  to  York  Minster.  On  Glasgow 
Cathedral  we  find  a  sundial  with  the  motto  : 


EX  HOC  MOMENTO  PENDET  ^ETERNITAS.    There 

are  two  dials  on  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  they 
are  probably  over  two  hundred  years  old. 
On  one  is  the  motto  :  cito  preterit  ..etas. 
On  Ely  Cathedral  there  is  a  dial  with  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  on  it,  but  the  sundial 
that  once  adorned  the  south  porch  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral  disappeared  during  the 
Restoration.  However,  it  is  pleasing  to  re- 
'mark  that  the  Dean  has  erected  a  pedestal 
sundial  in  the  cloister  garth.  The  pedestal 
for  this  dial  was  formerly  a  stone  from  off 
London  Bridge.     The  motto  reads  : 

Give  God  thy  heart,  thy  service,  and  thy  gold  ; 
The  day  wears  on,  the  time  is  waxing  old. 

A  vestige  of  the  dial  on  Bristol  Cathedral 
may  still  be  seen  on  a  buttress  on  the  south 
transept. 

{To  be  concluded.) 


Cresset^tones. 

By  Harry  Hems. 

HE  cresset-stone  most  realistically 
illustrated  in  the  February  Anti- 
quary (p.  43)  is  of  exceptional 
interest,  and  certainly  represents 
the  largest  and  finest  example  of  its  kind 
yet  brought  to  light.  It  is  passingly  sin- 
gular that  not  one  of  these  many  curious 
stones  has  ever  before  been  pictured  in  the 
pages  of  this  magazine.  Indeed,  I  only 
notice,  in  looking  over  back  numbers,  a 
couple  of  references  at  all  to  cresset-stones. 
These  may  be  seen  by  turning  to  Vol.  IV. 
(July  to  December,  1881),  and  as  that  book 
may  not  be  at  every  reader's  elbow  so  to  do, 
it  may  be  useful  to  quote  them.  So  here 
they  are  :  • 

P.  172:  "Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land Antiquarian  and  A rchozo logical  Society, 
August  30-31,  Egremont. — The  party  alighted 
at  Calder  Abbey,  and  a  short  descriptive 
paper  was  read  thereupon  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Knowles.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ferguson,  F.S.A., 
directed  attention  to  what  is  styled  a  cresset- 
stone,  a  square  block  of  red  sandstone, 
having  sixteen  circular  holes.     These  stones, 
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several  of  which  have  been  found  in  old 
abbeys,  had  long  puzzled  antiquaries,  and 
Mr.  Lees,  of  Wreay  (a  member  of  the 
Society),  has  the  credit  for  discovering  their 
use.  It  was  the  business  of  the  cook  in  the 
monastery,  it  appears,  to  keep  these  holes 
full  of  tallow,  or  fat,  into  which  a  rush  was 
set,  and  thus  fitted  up,  the  cresset-stone  was 
used  to  illuminate  the  dormitory." 

Again,  p.  274:  "In  the  course  of  the 
partial  demolition  of  the  masonry  of  the 
Parish  Church  at  Monmouth,  previous  to  the 
work  of  restoration,  a  number  of  relics  of 
great  interest  to  the  antiquary  have  been 
found.  Amongst  these  .  .  .  more  inter- 
esting still,  is  what  is  known  as  a  cresset- 
stone,  discovered  underneath  the  flooring  of 
the  western  part  of  the  edifice.  Mr.  VVaugh, 
of  Church  Street,  has  had  some  photographs 
taken  of  it.  The  stone  has  seven  cressets, 
or  holes,  but  is  evidently  only  a  part  of  the 
original.  Sir  Henry  Dryden  is  taking  a 
lively  interest  in  its  origin." 

Perhaps  the  first  cresset-stone  ever  illus- 
trated (certainly  the  first  in  this  country)  was 
that  at  St.  Martin's  Church,  Lewannick 
(North-East  Cornwall).  Of  it,  a  carefully 
measured  drawing  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  Building  News  for  June  13,  1869, 
and  a  perspective  view,  showing  it  and  its 
immediate  surroundings,  will  be  found  in 
the  same  journal's  issue  for  the  succeeding 
July  18.  Both  are  from  my  own  pencil. 
A  very  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  Lewan- 
nick cresset-stone,  together  with  some  of  the 
carved  oak  benches  hard  by  (which  latter 
date  from  1546),  may  also  be  found  in  the 
Launceston  Weekly  News  for  November  22, 
1890.  It  is  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Burke-Downing, 
F.  R.I.B.A.,  a  well-known  London  architect. 
This  cresset,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the 
most  perfect  in  our  country,  for  the  original 
base  upon  which  it  has  always  rested  is  also 
in  situ.  The  latter  is  octagonal  in  plan  at 
the  bottom,  square  at  its  top;  the  cresset, 
which  rests  hereupon,  with  its  seven  cups, 
is  circular.  This  top  stone  is  18  inches  in 
diameter,  the  lower  one  14  inches.  The 
base  stands  13^  inches  high,  the  cresset 
itself  7  inches.  An  illustration  of  yet  another 
example  will  be  found  in  the  Building  Navs 
for  March  5,  1880,  possessed  of  five  cups. 
That  particular  cresset  is  to  be  seen  at  Strd 


Church,  in  Sweden.  It  is  also  engraved  in 
Professor  Nilsson's  Skandindviska  Nordeu's 
Ur-invdnare,  and  that  learned  writer  men- 
tions two  others  he  has  met  with  in  Sweden, 
one  possessed  of  six  cups  and  the  other  of 
five.  The  Stro  example  takes  the  form  of 
an  inverted,  square-cushioned  capital,  rest- 
ing upon  a  circular  column,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  an  astragal. 

The  late  Rev.  Thomas  Lees,  M.A.,  read  an 
interesting  paper  upon  cresset-stones  before 
the  Royal  Archaeological  Society  at  Carlisle 
in  1882.  This  learned  writer,  whose  death, 
which  occurred  some  years  ago,  all  who 
knew  him  so  deeply  deplored,  believed  the 
name  "  cresset "  to  be  derived  from  the  old 
French  crasset,  a  cresset — croiset,  cruset,  a 
cruet,  a  pot-crucible;  possibly  from  the  old 
Dutch  kruyse,  a  cup  or  pot.  He  refers  to 
The  Rites  of  the  Church  and  Monastery  of 
Durham,  in  which  a  couple  of  cresset-stones 
are  spoken  of  as  formerly  existing  in  the 
church  itself,  and  two  others  in  the  dormi- 
tory. One  of  the  former  was  in,  or  near, 
St.  Katherine's  window,  and  the  other 
stood  "on  the  South  pillar  of  the  Quire 
doore  of  the  Lanthorne,  in  a  corner  of  the 
same  pillar,  a  fouresquared  stonn  which 
hath  been  finely  wrought — on  every  side  a 
large,  fine  image,  whereon  did  stand  a  foure- 
squared stone  above  that,  which  had  twelve 
Cressetts  wrought  in  that  stone,  which  was 
filled  with  tallow,  and  every  night  one  of 
them  was  lighted,  when  the  day  was  gone, 
and  did  burne  to  give  light  to  the  monkes 
at  midnight  when  they  came  to  mattens." 
Those  in  the  dormitory  are  described  as 
follows  :  "One  either  side  of  the  Dortor  was 
a  four  (fair,  dao)  square  stone.  Within  was 
a  dozen  cressets,  wrought  in  either  stone, 
being  ever  filled  and  supplied  by  the  cooke 
as  they  needed,  to  give  light  to  the  monks 
and  novices,  when  they  rose  to  their  mattens 
at  midnight,  and  for  their  other  necessary 
uses." 

Mr.  Lees  mentions  the  following  existing 
cresset-stones : 

Calder  Abbey. — The  stone  is  in  the  north 
transept.  It  is  rectangular  on  plan,  of  new 
red  sandstone,  the  same  material  of  which 
the  fabric  is  built.  It  is  2z\  inches  long, 
21^  inches  broad,  and  4^  inches  deep.  It  is 
not  perfect,  but  the  remains  clearly  indicate 
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it  possessed  sixteen  circular  cups,  like  cavities, 
each  3^  inches  in  diameter  and  2§  inches 
deep.  These  are  hollowed  out  of  the  top 
surface  in  rows  of  four  in  each. 

Furness  Abbey. — Here  the  cresset  is  in 
the  Hospitium.  It  is  a  flat  slab  of  squared 
red  sandstone,  14  inches  long,  12  inches 
broad,  and  5  inches  thick.  The  upper  cage 
is  chamfered,  and  it  possesses  five  cups. 
The  central  one  is  the  largest,  and  measures 
5  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  i\  inches  in 
depth.  Two  of  the  others  are  3^  inches 
across  and  2§  inches  deep,  and  the  remain- 
ing pair  3  inches  in  diameter  and  2\  inches 
in  depth. 

Wool  Churchy  Dorset. — This  example 
stands  in  the  south  wall  of  a  small  chapel, 
situated  upon  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
It  is  coarse  Purbeck  marble,  10  inches  long, 
8  inches  broad,  and  5  inches  deep.  It 
contains  four  cups,  each  3  inches  in  diameter 
and  2  inches  deep. 

Carlisle  Cathedral. — During  the  restoration 
in  1880,  Mr.  Creed,  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
discovered  a  cresset-stone  stored  away  in  a 
room  over  the  Chapel  of  St.  Catherine  in 
this  cathedral.  It  is  of  new  red  sandstone 
(like  the  building  itself),  and  is  in  a  frag- 
mentary condition,  rectangular  in  shape. 
The  remains  of  six  cups  are  still  in  evidence, 
although  only  one  is  fairly  perfect.  All  seem 
to  have  been  of  the  same  size  as  is  the  one 
that  is  tolerably  whole,  which  is  4^  inches  in 
diameter  and  3  inches  deep. 

St.  Marys,  Monmouth. — Some  workmen 
excavating  in  the  interior  of  this  church  in 
1 88 1  unearthed  a  cresset-stone.  It  is  of  a 
gritty  freestone,  apparently  Pennant.  It 
measures  18  by  n  inches,  and  contains  the 
remains  of  six  cups,  each  about  2\  inches  in 
diameter  by  2  inches  deep. 

St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Yorks. — In  the  museum 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  in  this  city  is 
preserved  a  cresset-stone,  originally  in  the 
ancient  abbey.  When  perfect  it  was  un- 
doubtedly rectangular  in  outline,  chamfered 
around  the  base.  It  is  i2f  inches  long,  8| 
inches  wide,  and  5  inches  deep.  It  con- 
tained six  cups  in  two  rows  of  three  each. 
One  row  is  nearly  perfect,  and  the  cavities 
therein  measure  3§  inches  across  at  the  top, 
and  2\  inches  at  the  bottom.  This  cresset 
is  hewn  out  of  yellow  limestone. 
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Llanthony  Abbey. — The  cresset-stone  here 
is  circular,  about  1  foot  in  diameter,  6  or  8 
inches  deep,  and  it  contains  three  cups. 

Mr.  Lees  mentions  several  instances  of 
Scandinavian  cresset-stones  besides  those 
already  referred  to  in  these  notes.  Of  these, 
some  time  prior  to  the  time  the  paper  in 
question  was  written,  I  personally  made  full- 
sized  drawings  whilst  in  Sweden,  doing 
so  at  the  suggestion  of  my  old  friend  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  of  Castle  Ashby, 
an  enthusiastic  investigator  in  the  matter  of 
cresset-stones,  as,  indeed,  he  was  in  all  else 
he  took  in  hand.  There  are  four  examples 
preserved  in  the  museum  at  Stockholm  :  one 
came  from  the  old  church  at  Balla,  in  Sweden. 
It  is  oblong,  with  the  corners  rounded  off, 
and  measures  17  by  12^  inches;  but  the 
sides  are  bevelled,  so  that  the  top  surface 
is  only  10  inches  across.  There  are  two 
rows  of  cups,  six  of  them  in  all.  These  are 
4  inches  in  diameter  and  if  inches  deep, 
rounded  out  at  the  bottom.  Another  example 
in  the  same  collection  came  from  Eunarps 
Church,  in  Scane.  This  is  of  the  same  form  as 
is  that  from  Balla,  14  inches  long,  10  inches 
broad,  and  varies  in  thickness  from  6  to  4 
inches.  It  also  contains  six  cups  sunk  in  two 
rows  ;  they  vary  from  i\  to  z\  inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  from  2\  to  2§  inches  in 
depth.  The  lower  edges  are  rounded  off. 
A  third  cresset  is  q|  inches  long,  9  inches 
broad,  and  7^  inches  deep,  and  possesses 
four  holes ;  whilst  the  fourth  has  five  shallow 
saucer-like  cavities,  the  stone  itself  (in  ex- 
cellent condition)  measuring  15  by  14  by 
6  inches  deep.  At  Nobbelop,  in  the  Diocese 
of  Sund,  in  Sweden,  another  cresset-stone 
exists.  This,  like  that  at  Stro,  rests  upon 
a  column  some  3  feet  high.  It  measures  17 
by  13  inches,  and  possesses  six  cups,  regularly 
arranged  in  two  rows.  It  may  be  passingly 
mentioned  here  that  in  the  Stockholm 
Museum  the  examples  of  cressets  are 
labelled  "  Vigoattenssten  " — i.e.,  holy-water 
vessels — but  there  apparently  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  so  designating  them. 

Dearham  Abbey  (Cumberland)  and  West- 
minster Abbey  both  possess  cresset-stones, 
each  with  one  cup.  In  Notes  from  the 
Muniments  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford  (dated  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
seventeenth  century),  compiled  by  the  Rev. 
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CRESSET-STONES. 


W.  D.  Macray,  it  is  recorded  that  (in  1365) 
a  cresset,  possessed  of  fifteen  cups,  existed 
at  Chalgrove  Church,  Oxon.  Last  summer, 
at  Plougasnou  Church,  in  Brittany,  I  happened 
to  come  across  what  is  perhaps  a  cresset- 
stone.  It  has  one  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
slab ;  not  round,  as  are  all  those  already 
referred  to,  but  sunk  square  on  plan. 

A  summary  of  the  above  shows  there  are 
known  to  be  twenty  existing  cresset-stones, 
and  old  records  speak  of  several  (five)  of 
which  no  traces  are  now  to  be  found. 
Possibly  other  readers  may  be  able  to  add 
further  to  the  list?  If  so,  it  will  be  in- 
teresting. 

So  far  we  have — 

Breconshire  :  Brecon  Priory        ...  30  cups 

Cornwall:  Lewannick  Church     ...  7     ,, 

Cumberland:  Carlisle  Cathedral...  6     „ 

,,            Calder  Abbey        ...  16     ,, 

„            Dearham  Abbey    ...  1  cup 

Dorsetshire :  Wool  Church          ...  4  cups 

Middlesex:  Westminster  Abbey ...  1  cup 
Monmouthshire  :    Llanthony 

Abbey    ...  3  cups 
„                   Monmouth 

Church  (?6)   7     „ 

Lancashire:  Furness  Abbey        ...  5     ,, 

Yorkshire:  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York  6     „ 

Abroad. 

Sweden  :  Nobbelop  Church        ...  6  ,, 

,,         Stro  Church      ...         ...  5  ,, 

Cresset-stone   mentioned  by  Pro- 
fessor Nilsson  (name  not  given)  6  „ 
Another  (ditto),  Stockholm  Museum  5  ,, 
Balla  Church         ...          ...          ...  6  „ 

Eunarps  Church   ...         ...         ...  6  „ 

Swedish  example  (original  church 

unknown)      ...         ...  ...  5  „ 

Ditto  (another)      ...         ...         ...  4  „ 

France    (Brittany)     Plougasnou 

Church  ...         ...         ...  1  cup 

Those  of  which  records  only  exist : 

Oxfordshire  :  Chalgrove  Church  ...  15  cups 
Durham  Cathedral :   In  (or   near) 

St.  Katherine's  window        ...  9     „ 

By  the  "  Quire  doore  "     12     „ 

In  the  dormitory  two,  each  having  12     ,, 

P.S. — It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the  record 
the  Antiquary  gives  of  the  "find"  at  Mon- 


mouth Church  in  1881,  its  cresset-stone  is 
described  as  possessed  of  seven  cups.  The 
late  Mr.  Lees,  in  his  paper,  however  (read  a 
year  later),  only  mentions  six. 


Cfte  antiquary  jftote*16oofe. 

THE  "  STONE  MAN  "  OF  WEST 
BRIDGFORD. 


N  a  letter  to  the  Nottingham 
Guardian  of  December  11,  1907, 
Mr  Harry  Gill,  of  Nottingham, 
wrote  as  follows : 

"  It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  that,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Thoro- 
ton  Society,  a  work  of  restitution  has  been 
carried  out  during  the  past  few  days,  whereby 
the  old  stone  man,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
has  found  a  resting-place  within  the  church. 

"Those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  days  when  West  Bridgford  was  a  quiet 
rural  village,  removed  from  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  life,  with  no  attraction  for  the 
workers  in  the  town  save  perhaps  the  wild 
roses  which  blossomed  so  profusely  on  the 
hedgerows  in  June,  and  the  blackberries 
that  might  be  gathered  in  the  late  summer 
time,  will  surely  remember  the  old  stone 
effigy  which  stood  beside  a  pond  in  the 
triangular  field  at  the  junction  of  the  Melton 
and  Loughborough  roads. 

"  How  it  came  to  be  there  will  probably 
never  be  recorded.  The  '  Old  Sailor,'  in 
his  Walks  around  Nottingham,  tells  us  that 
it  stood  there  in  1835,  having  been  dug  out 
of  the  pond  about  forty  years  previously;  but 
whether  it  was  brought  from  Flawford,  when 
the  church  was  demolished,  as  some  aver, 
or  whether  it  had  been  turned  out  of  the 
church  of  St.  Giles,  West  Bridgford,  as  these 
notes  are  intended  to  suggest,  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  settled  with  absolute 
certainty. 

"When  the  suburban  invasion  began  to 
extend  in  this  direction,  the  effigy  was 
removed  and  placed  near  the  priest's  door 
on  the  south  side  of  Bridgford  Church,  and 
for  years  it  lay  there,  moss-grown,  defaced, 
and  unnoticed.     A  suggestion  was  made  to 
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the  Thoroton  Society  that  this  was  a  matter 
which  they  might  very  well  take  in  hand. 
The  rector  and  churchwardens  were  con- 
sulted, and  through  the  liberality  of  one  of 


apparent  that  the  identification  of  the  person 
commemorated  was  beyond  hope,  for  the 
stone  is  very  much  damaged,  and  in  three 
separate  pieces  ;  the  upper  and  lower  portions 


THE    "  STONE    MAN  "   IN   AN   UPRIGHT   POSITION   BY  THE   CHURCH   DOOR. 


our  members   the   work   has  been   accom- 
plished. 

"The  first  step  was  to  remove  the  moss  and 
lichens,  and  to  get  the  stone  thoroughly  well 
cleaned,  a  work  requiring  the  greatest  care, 
so  that  any  traces  of  the  original  carving 
should  not  be  destroyed.     It  soon  became 


only  belong  to  the  original  effigy,  the  central 
stone,  about  o£  inches  long,  having  been 
inserted  at  a  later  time.  Sufficient  remains, 
however,  to  base  a  conjecture  upon.  The 
effigy  is  a  full-size  figure  of  a  man  (about 
5  feet  6  inches  long) — cross-legged — in  a 
complete  suit  of  ring-mail  and  long  surcoat, 
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a  flat-topped,  cylindrical  helm,  with  two 
cushions  to  support  the  head ;  a  large  con- 
cave shield  on  the  left  side  of  the  body 
supported  by  a  strap  over  the  right  shoulder ; 
the  hands  are  clasped  upon  the  breast  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer.  Comparing  this  figure 
with  other  well-known  dated  examples,  I 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  the  date 
c.  1300.  The  position  of  the  hands  upon  the 
breast  indicates  that  it  could  not  be  earlier 
than  1277,  and  the  flat-topped  helm  that  it 
could  not  be  later  than  13 10.  There  is  a 
persistent  tradition  that  the  knight  was  a 
Lutterell,  but  I  cannot  find  the  faintest  trace 
of  heraldry  upon  the  shield.  The  Lutterells 
were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Bridgford  and 
Gamston,  and  presented  to  the  living  at 
Bridgford  1239-14 15,  and  several  members 
of  the  family  filled  the  priestly  office  during 
that  period.  Supposing  that  the  effigy 
represents  a  Lutterell,  the  arms  on  the  shield 
would  be  '  Azure,  a  bend  between  six  mart- 
lets arg.';  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  anyone  can  remember  if  any  marks 
at  all  corresponding  to  this  have  been 
noticed. 

"  The  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  is  that 
the  effigy  represents  a  knight  of  the  time  of 
Edward  II.,  and  that  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  church,  and  originally  lay  on  the 
founder's  tomb.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  he  was  the  man  who  built  the  first 
church  upon  this  spot,  but  the  man  who 
provided  the  means  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  nave  and  chancel  in  the  Decorated 
period,  c.  1350.  This  opinion  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  tracery  of  the  windows 
in  this  old  portion  of  the  church  is  some- 
what unusual,  being  what  is  known  as 
'  plate '  tracery — t'.e.,  hewn  out  of  one  large 
block  of  stone,  and  pierced  through,  instead 
of  being  built  up  of  many  small  pieces. 
This,  of  course,  necessitated  a  superior  kind 
of  stone  being  used,  and  I  find  upon  examina- 
tion that  the  window  heads  and  the  effigy 
are  all  out  of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  viz., 
magnesian  sandstone,  quarried  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mansfield ;  and,  further,  there 
is  a  sepulchral  arch  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel,  corresponding  in  size  and  date, 
which  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  contain 
the  effigy  of  the  founder.  The  cross-legged 
attitude  of  the  knight  suggests  a  benefactor 


of  the  church,  and  I  hope  that  after  all  these 
changes  and  defacements  the  knight  will  now 
be  allowed  to  repose  in  what  I  believe  to  be 
his  rightful  place." 

In  a  further  letter,  which  appeared  in  the 
Nottingham  Guardian  of  December  23,  1907, 
Mr.  Gill  remarked  that  he  would  briefly 
review  the  various  opinions  that  had  reached 
him,  not  only  through  the  Press,  but  also 
from  numerous  correspondents.  "  The 
claims  put  forward,"  he  continued,  "  are  very 
conflicting,  and,  owing  to  the  lack  of  reliable 
documentary  evidence,  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  can  only  be  taken  as  conjectural.  Let 
me  commence  with  the  most  recent  event, 
and  trace  the  chain  of  evidence  backward. 
So  far  as  the  Thoroton  Society  is  concerned, 
I  think  their  action  in  placing  the  effigy 
within  the  church  is  fully  justified.  For  the 
past  fourteen  years  it  lay  in  the  churchyard 
at  West  Bridgford,  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
the  weather,  and  for  its  future  preservation 
it  has  now  been  placed  within  the  church. 

"  Now,  where  did  the  effigy  originally  come 
from?  I  find  that  in  1893  it  was  standing 
near  the  old  manor  boundary  in  the 
triangular  field  at  West  Bridgford.  In 
December  of  that  year  Mr.  VV.  H.  Simons 
(churchwarden)  obtained  the  necessary  per- 
mission, and  superintended  its  removal  to  the 
churchyard,  several  writers  urging  at  that 
time  that  it  should  have  been  taken  within 
the  church.  Mr.  F.  Clements  adds  that  it 
formed  the  actual  boundary  stone  of  the 
manor  of  Nottingham  until  1849,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  a  cast-iron  boundary-post  of 
the  regulation  pattern.  Captain  Matt.  Henry 
Barker  (the  '  Old  Sailor '  before  referred  to) 
tells  us  that  he  saw  it  doing  duty  as  a 
boundary  stone  in  1835,  and  that  it  was  dug 
up  out  of  the  pond  about  1800-18 10.  He 
further  states  that  the  opinion  then  held  in 
the  village  was  that  it  came  out  of  Bridgford 
Church,  and  says  :  '  I  discovered  a  place 
where  something  had  been  removed.' 
Barker's  story  is  supported  by  Edward  Hind, 
a  local  poet,  who  mentions  the  effigy  in  a 
book  of  poems  published  in  1853,  where  a 
footnote  is  added  to  the  effect  that  it  must 
have  been  in  the  pond  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  That  would  take  us  back  to  the  year 
1750.  Wylie  says  of  Edward  Hind:  'His 
local  sketches  abound  in  curious  out-of-the- 
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way  knowledge  acquired  in  his  rambles  round 
the  borough.' 

"  Thus  far  we  are  on  safe  ground,  but 
beyond  this  point  the  difficulties  begin — the 
claims  of  Flawford,  Edwalton,  and  St.  John's, 
Nottingham,  each  being  put  forward,  while 
one  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the 
effigy  is  identical  with  '  the  carved  stone 
figures  of  Roman  centurions,  occasionally 
found  in  old  Roman  stations,'  and  thinks  it 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  tablet,  '  on  which 
is  recorded  the  name  of  the  general  and  the 
legion  to  which  he  belonged,  the  date  of  his 
death  and  the  name  of  the  Emperor  he 
served  under,'  may  yet  be  found.  This 
suggestion,  of  course,  can  be  dismissed 
without  comment. 

"  The  question  addressed  by  the  poet, 
'  Wer't  brought  from  Edwalton  ?'  and  the 
claims  of  Flawford  require  some  considera- 
tion. Thoroton  mentions  that  in  his  time 
the  effigy  of  a  cross-legged  knight  was  in 
Flawford  Church,  but  Flawford  was  the 
mother  church  to  Ruddington  and  Edwalton, 
and  it  seems  only  fair  to  suppose  that,  when 
the  church  was  demolished,  the  materials 
would  not  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  those  two  parishes.  We  know  that  many 
houses  in  Ruddington  and  many  of  the  fields 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Flawford 
churchyard  still  contain  fragments  of 
masonry  and  gravestones ;  but  when  we 
further  consider  that  it  takes  the  combined 
strength  of  three  men  to  lift  the  effigy,  and 
that  the  distance  between  Bridgford  and 
Flawford  is  three  miles,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  likely  that  it  would  be  conveyed  so  far. 
Besides,  Flawford  Church  (all  but  the 
chancel)  was  pulled  down  in  1773,  and, 
according  to  the  former  evidence,  the  effigy 
had  been  placed  in  the  ditch  before  that  date. 
The  contention  that  it  came  from  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  is  probably  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  effigy  was  said  to  be  a 
4  Crusader,'  and  there  was  an  erroneous  im- 
pression that  the  said  hospital  belonged  to 
the  Crusaders,  whereas  we  now  know  that  it 
was  dedicated,  not  to  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
but  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  late  Colonel 
Lawson  Lowe,  writing  in  1885,  said  'the 
effigy  was  removed  from  St.  John's  Hospital 
about  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.'  That  would 
be  twenty-five  years  later  than  the  date  when 


Barker  and  Hind  say  it  was  dug  up  out  of 
the  ditch. 

"  One  of  the  objections  urged  against  the 
West  Bridgford  theory  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  no  mention  is  made  by  Thoroton  of  an 
effigy  being  within  that  church  at  the  time 
when  he  published  his  history  in  1677.  In 
my  opinion,  the  reason  for  that  is  because  it 
was  in  the  ditch  long  before  that  date,  and  a 
very  slight  circumstance  has  helped  to  con- 
firm that  opinion.  I  have  been  told  by  Mr. 
Simons  that  some  pieces  of  oak,  very  much 
decayed,  secured  together  with  a  primitive 
nail  of  hammered  iron,  were  found  in  the 
ditch  near  to  the  spot  where  the  effigy  once 
stood.  Now,  we  know  that  in  pre-Reforma- 
tion  times  it  was  the  custom  at  Easter  time  to 
erect  within  the  church  a  timber  structure 
known  as  '  the  Sepulchre,'  in  connexion  with 
the  elaborate  ritual  observed  during  Passion 
Week.  This  '  faire  painted  frame  of  tymbre  ' 
was  set  up  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel 
against  the  founder's  tomb,  and  in  some 
instances  the  founder's  tomb  was  used  as 
part  of  the '  Sepulchre.'  In  the  eighth  year  of 
Elizabeth  (1566)  all  these  so-called  '  monu- 
ments of  superstition '  and  '  images  of 
Popery  '  were  ordered  to  be  swept  away  and 
destroyed.  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  zeal  of 
the  Commissioners  during  that  period  of 
wanton  destruction  caused  the  effigy  as  well 
as  the  wooden  framework  to  be  tumbled  into 
the  ditch  near  to  the  cross  roads  ?  Before  I 
close  I  should  like  to  mention  one  fact  in 
connexion  with  this  subject  of  which  we 
Nottingham  people  ought  to  be  proud.  It  is 
frequently  said  that  the  stone  effigies  of  this 
early  period  were  imported  from  France. 
The  West  Bridgford  effigy  is  certainly  carved 
out  of  a  block  of  local  stone  by  a  local 
craftsman,  a  progenitor  of  that  school  of 
'  alablastermen,'  who  in  later  years  made  this 
district  famous,  not  only  throughout  England, 
but  on  the  Continent,  for  works  in  alabaster. 
In  my  former  letter  I  have  given  my  reasons 
for  thinking  that  this  effigy  was  intended  to 
represent  a  founder  of  a  church,  date  c.  1300. 
I  find  that  in  1315  a  presentation  was  made 
to  the  living  of  West  Bridgford  '  by  Johanna, 
relict  of  Sir  Robert  Luterell,'  and  I  now 
suggest  that  the  effigy  probably  represents 
the  said  Sir  Robert.  Now  that  it  is  safely 
fixed  within  the  church  (with  a  portion  of  the 
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boundary  stone  still  attached  to  its  back),  1 
think  it  would  be  well  to  repair  it,  and  paint 
it  after  the  manner  of  those  in  the  Temple 
Church,  London,  and  let  the  blazon  be  again 
painted  upon  the  shield,  so  that  it  may  be 
restored  to  its  pristine  condition  of  600  years 
ago." 


at  tfce  %i$n  of  tbe  HDtoL 

The  sale  of  the  library  of  the 
late  Dr.  Gott,  Bishop  of  Truro, 
on  March  20  and  21  was  of 
exceptional  interest.  On  the 
first  day  the  only  perfect  copy 
known  of  the  Golden  Legend, 
printed  by  Caxton,  1483,  found 
a  purchaser  in  Mr.  Quaritch 
at  the  price  of  ;£r,3oo.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  this 
book  is  the  page  containing  the  Legend  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury — ordered  to  be 
torn  out  by  Henry  VIII. — and  this  appears 
to  be  the  only  copy  that  has  escaped. 
Another  spirited  competition  took  place 
over  the  rare  block  book,  Biblia  Pauperum, 
printed  in  Holland  prior  to  1450,  and  con- 
taining illustrations  attributed  to  Roger  of 
Bruges,  a  disciple  of  Van  Eyck.  By  no 
means  in  perfect  condition,  but  still  wonder- 
fully well  preserved  for  its  age,  this  scarce 
little  volume  elicited  ;£roo  to  begin  with, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  brisk  contest  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Quaritch  for 
.£1,290. 

Many  rare  early  editions  of  the  Bible 
were  sold,  the  first  edition  of  Coverdale's 
translation,  and  the  first  to  be  printed  in  the 
English  language  (1535),  fetching  ^175. 

f2r*  t&*  t&* 

On  the  second  day  the  feature  of  the  sale 
was  a  set  of  the  first  four  Shakespeare  Folios 
offered  as  one  lot.  Uniformly  bound  in  red 
morocco  super  extra,  with  rich  gilt  tooling, 
and  remarkable  not  only  for  their  size,  but 
also  for  their  choice  condition,  they  formed 
one  of  the  finest  sets  of  these  rare  volumes 
extant,  and  the  vendors  were  unwilling  to 
break  it  up  by  selling  each  folio  separately. 
The  auctioneer  described  it  as  "  a  unique 


occasion,  and  one  not  likely  to  occur  again." 
Bidders,  however,  were  disappointed,  as  they 
had  come  prepared  to  bid  for  the  folios 
singly.  In  the  end  the  set  was  "  bought  in  " 
at  .£3,850.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at 
the  Van  Antwerp  sale  last  year  a  copy  of 
the  First  Folio  alone  fetched  the  record  price 

of  £3>6o°- 

During  the  afternoon  a  series  of  early 
editions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  other  rare  liturgies  were  offered,  and 
eleven  Prayer-Books  of  Edward  VI.  totalled 
.£929.  On  the  last  leaf  of  a  copy  of  White- 
churche's  Third  Issue,  1549,  was  an  order 
that  the  price  should  be  "  not  above  2s.  2d. 
unbounde,  or  3s.  8d.  in  paste  or  boordes." 
This  volume  changed  hands  for  ,£84.  One 
of  the  extremely  rare  first  issue  of  the  first 
Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.,  issued  in  1549, 
was  sold  for  .£105,  while  another  "  Booke 
of  Common  Praier,"  issued  the  next  year, 
fetched  ,£158.  The  total  sum  realized  by 
the  two  days'  sale  was  over  ^£"1 2,800. 

eJ*  t^*  <£• 

The  Committee  for  the  Survey  of  the 
Memorials  of  Greater  London  announce  for 
publication  in  May,  through  Mr.  B.  T. 
Batsford,  an  illustrated  monograph  on  Crosby 
Hall.  It  will  form  a  handsome  quarto 
volume,  containing  upwards  of  seventy  pages 
of  letterpress,  including  copies  of  the  original 
lease  and  Sir  John  Crosby's  will,  with  thirty- 
nine  full-page  and  smaller  illustrations.  The 
latter  include,  besides  many  reproductions 
from  contemporary  engravings  and  recent 
photographs,  a  fine  series  of  measured 
drawings,  the  whole  presenting  a  complete 
record  of  the  building. 

t£&  t^*"  w* 

MM.  H.  Dunod  and  E.  Pinat,  of  49,  Quai 
des  Grands  Augustins,  Paris,  send  me  a 
copy  of  a  useful  and  comprehensive  Cata- 
logue International  des  Principales  Publications . 
Periodiques  du  Monde,  published  by  them 
(price  three  francs).  It  has  been  compiled 
by  Professor  Emile  Guarini,  who  has  brought 
together  a  list  of  4,063  reviews  and  journals 
which  he  has  classified  by  continent,  country, 
and  subject.  In  addition  to  the  name  of 
each  publication,  M.  Guarini  gives  publish- 
ing address,  date  of  establishment  where 
known,  the  number  of  times  it  is  published 
in  a  year,  and  the  subscription  price.     So 
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comprehensive  a  list  will  be  very  useful  to 
many  students,  and  in  particular  to  scientific 
specialists. 

i2^*  t&*  t&* 

A  short  account  of  Bow  Church  from  its 
foundation,  by  Rev.  A.  Wollaston  Hutton, 
the  Rector,  is  to  be  published  shortly  by 
Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  with  the  title,  A  Short 
History  and  Description  of  Bow  Church, 
Cheapside.  The  work  will  contain  many 
new  and  interesting  illustrations  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  church  and  crypt. 

^*  14F*  t2F* 

The  promised  account  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee 
of  the  Four  Quarto  Editions  of  Plays  by 
Shakespeare,  recently  acquired  by  the  Birth- 
place Trustees,  has  duly  appeared,  and  a 
very  pleasant  little  book  it  makes.  The  four 
quartos  are:  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  1600; 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  1600;  King 
Lear,  1608;  and  The  Merry  Wives,  1619. 
After  a  prefatory  note  describing  generally 
the  early  issues  of  the  plays,  each  of  the  four 
quartos  is  carefully  described  and  its  history 
given,  followed  by  a  bibliographical  account. 
The  illustrations  are  facsimiles  of  the  title- 
pages  of  all  four,  and  a  facsimile  also  of  the 
"Jester"  book-plate  of  the  late  Frederick 
Locker-Lampson,  which  adorns  the  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  quarto. 

t2^  t2^  i2r* 

The  new  part  (vol.  vii.,  part  v.)  of  the 
Book-Lovers  Magazine  (Otto  Schutze  and 
Company,  Edinburgh)  presents  a  varied  bill 
of  fare.  There  are  first  reproductions  of 
three  original  drawings  somewhat  bizarre  in 
style,  but  striking  certainly,  though  we  hardly 
share  the  enthusiasm  expressed  in  the  accom- 
panying note  by  the  editor.  They  are  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Peploe,  an  artist  not  much  known 
to  the  general  public.  A  paper  by  E.  A. 
Taylor  on  the  book  illustrations  of  Miss 
Jessie  M.  King  is  accompanied  by  some 
very  beautiful  reproductions  of  great  delicacy. 
Among  the  other  contents  are:  "Two  Illus- 
trated Sermon-Books,"  sixteenth  century,  by 
Mr.  G.  R.  Redgrave ;  "  Hand-Printing  and 
the  Pear  Tree  Press,"  by  Mr.  G.  Bottomley, 
with  many  illustrations  ;  and  the  first  part  of 
a  study  of  "  The  Modern  English  Novel," 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Blaikie  Murdoch,  which  is 
amusing,  provoking,  a  trifle  perverse,  but 
very  readable. 


The  recent  discovery  of  a  manuscript  volume 
of  552  pages  in  Luther's  handwriting,  says 
the  Nation,  has  caused  a  considerable  stir 
among  scholars.  The  manuscript  was  found 
in  the  library  of  the  late  Prince  Lwoff,  a 
Russian  collector  of  rare  books.  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  theological  treatises  written 
in  Latin,  with  a  few  notes  in  German  on  the 
last  pages.  The  manuscript  is  almost  certainly 
genuine,  since  it  bears  the  seal  of  Wilhelm 
Gmelin,  whose  father-in-law,  Johann  Karg, 
was  given  the  volume  by  Wolfgang  Meusslin. 
Meusslin  is  known  to  have  received  a  package 
of  Luther's  writings  from  a  friend,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  recently  discovered  manu- 
script was  in  this  package.  The  volume 
consists  of  Biblical  studies,  which  might  well 
have  been  written  by  Luther  before  151 7, 
when  he  nailed  his  theses  on  the  church 
door  at  Wittenberg. 

t2r*  *2r*  *2r* 

An  account  of  the  family  of  Stawell  of 
Cothelstone,  Somerset,  and  of  its  descen- 
dants the  Barons  Stawell  of  Somerton, 
and  the  Stawells  of  Devonshire,  and  of  the 
County  Cork,  has  been  compiled  by  Colonel 
G.  D.  Stawell,  late  Director  of  Military 
Education  in  India.  The  book,  which  will 
consist  of  about  600  pages,  and  will  be 
liberally  illustrated,  is  announced  for  publica- 
tion by  Messrs.  Barnicott  and  Pearce,  of 
Taunton,  during  the  current  year.  It  will 
be  dedicated  to  Lord  Sherborne,  who  is 
the  present  representative  of  the  family  of 
the  Lords  Stawell  of  Somerton,  and  it  will 
contain  full  accounts  of  the  parts  taken  by 
members  of  the  family  in  the  undertaking  of 
the  peopling  of  Munster,  circa  a.d.  1586; 
the  Civil  War,  etc. 

t^F*  *2r*  *2r* 

At  the  end  of  April  the  Anderson  Auction 
Company,  of  New  York,  dispersed  the 
Preston  A.  Perry  Library,  which  contained 
a  volume  the  existence  of  which  in  America 
deserves  record  on  this  side.  "  It  is  de- 
scribed," says  the  Athe?iceum  of  April  11, 
"  as  a  fine  specimen  of  a  chained  manuscript 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  173  leaves, 
vellum,  and  paper.  The  title  is  given  as 
Fasciculus  Mors,  and  the  author  as  F.  Johann 
Sinttram,  a  student  of  Oxford,  where  the 
work  was  written.  In  the  text  are  two 
curious  diagrams  of  trees  of  the  virtues  and 
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vices.  The  chain  is  described  as  perfect, 
9  inches  long,  with  ring  and  swivel.  Among 
other  rarities  in  this  sale  is  the  Chansons 
Francaises,  by  Nicolas  Jarry,  the  scribe  of 
the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  from  the  Ashburn- 
ham  sale  of  1900." 

^"  ^*  t£r* 

The  current  issue  of  the  International 
Journal  of  Apocrypha  contains  papers  on 
"  The  Coinage  of  Simon  Maccabeus,"  "  Ec- 
clesiasticus  in  Salimbene's  Chronicle,"  "  Some 
Characteristics  of  Apocalyptic  Literature  and 
its  Writers,"  and  also  some  extracts  from 
the  sixteenth -century  Esdras  Play  "King 
Daryus,"  Lord  Byron's  "  Hebrew  Melodies," 
and  J.  F.  Pennie's  Judith  Play.  The  Bishop 
of  Barrow-in-Furness,  the  Dean  of  Llandaff, 
and  Professor  Tasker  also  contribute  papers, 
and  a  new  feature  is  a  "  Notes  and  Queries  " 
column.  The  Journal  can  be  obtained  at 
15,  Paternoster  Row,  price  sixpence. 

BlBLIOTHECARV. 


antiquarian  jftetos. 

[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.  ] 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
The  members  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological 
and  Natural  History  Society  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  receiving  such  a  volume  of  Proceedings  as  that 
lately  issued  for  1907  (Third  Series,  vol.  xiii.).  Its 
contents  are  good  throughout,  but  several  of  the 
papers  are  of  special  importance  and  value.  In 
"  Screen  -  work  in  the  Churches  of  North  -  East 
Somerset,"  Mr.  Francis  Bond  deals  with  a  subject  in 
which  he  is  an  acknowledged  master.  He  points  out 
that  ' '  the  churches  of  the  more  northerly  parts  of  the 
county  present  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the 
western  and  southern  extremity.  Whilst  the  latter 
in  most  cases  reflect  to  a  great  degree  in  their  plan 
and  general  structure  the  character  of  the  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  churches,  the  former  approximate  more 
nearly  to  the  average  English  type  found  all  over  the 
South -Midland  districts."  And  this  distinction,  a 
leading  feature  of  which  is  the  more  strongly-defined 
division  between  nave  and  chancel,  is  borne  out  by 
the  carefully- detailed  account  given  by  Mr.  Bond  of 
the  screen-work  in  eleven  old  village  churches.  These 
North  Somerset  screens  are  simple  in  design,  but  have 
an  original  and  most  effective  character.  The  beauti- 
ful photographic  plates  are  genuinely  illustrative. 
Another  paper  that  arrests  attention  is  the  long  and 
full  account  of  the  excavations  during  1906  and  1907 
on  the  site  of  "  The  Glastonbury  Lake  Village," 
which  were  undertaken  and  are  here  described   by 


Mr.  A.  Bulleid  and  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray.  The 
systematic  examination  of  the  entire  village  has  now 
been  practically  completed  after  sixteen  years  of  inter- 
mittent labour.  The  detailed  description  here  given 
of  the  last  two  seasons'  work,  and  the  careful  account 
of  the  various  floors  revealed  and  of  the  many  objects 
discovered — relative  positions  and  all  descriptive 
details  being  given  with  the  utmost  precision — make 
this  important  paper  a  contribution  to  archaeology  of 
lasting  value.  Mr.  Gray  also  supplies  an  account  of 
"  Maesbury  Camp,  or  Masbury  Castle."  The  illus- 
trations to  both  papers  are  helpful.  The  third  of  the 
larger  and  more  outstanding  papers  in  the  volume  is 
"  Keynsham  Abbey,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver, 
which  contains  a  series  of  extracts,  with  commentary, 
relating  to  the  Abbey  from  various  original  sources, 
including  the  Papal  Letters,  Patent  Rolls,  Close 
Rolls,  and  some  miscellaneous  documents.  The 
other  papers  are  "  Shepton  Mallet  Church,"  by  Dr. 
F.  J.  Allen  ;  ''  Outline  of  the  Manorial  History  of 
Shepton  Mallet  and  Croscombe, "  by  Sir  Maxwell 
Lyte;  "A  Portrait  of  Colonel  W.  Strode,"  by  Mr. 
Emanuel  Green;  "The  Papers  of  the  Former 
Corporation  of  Langport,  1596-1886,"  by  the  Rev. 
D.  M.  Ross;  "The  Sequel  to  the  Battle  of  Edington, 
a.d.  878,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Greswell ;  and 
"Ham  or  Hamdon  Hill,"  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Walter. 
The  first  half  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  a  pleasant 
account  of  the  meetings  and  excursions  held  in  con- 
nexion with  the  annual  meeting  at  Shepton  Mallet, 
illustrated  by  very  interesting  photographs  of  the 
Shambles  in  that  town,  which  appear  to  be  the  last 
mediaeval  shambles  remaining  in  England. 

*>£  <§  «•$ 

The  new  part  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  Old  Lore, 
No.  6,  April,  issued  by  the  Viking  Club,  has  a  well- 
varied  collection  of  notes  and  queries.  Notes  on 
Orkney  folk-lore,  old  family  names,  and  other  mis- 
cellanea, are  followed  by  a  rendering,  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Collingvvood,  of  the  ancient  Shetland  "  Ballad  of 
Hildina,"  the  "  Foula  Ballad,"  taken  down  in  1774 
from  the  lips  of  an  old  man  in  the  old  tongue  called 
Norn.  The  ballad  is  fragmentary,  or,  at  least,  very 
disconnected  ;  but  Mr.  Collingwood's  rendering  is 
effective.  Mr.  R.  S.  Bruce  gives  an  account  of 
"Some  Old -Time  Shetlandic  Wrecks";  and  Mr. 
J.  T.  Smith  Leask  tells  an  Orkney  story,  in  a  difficult 
dialect,  of  the  "  Bulliers,"  who  a  few  generations  ago 
are  said  to  have  "apparently  ruled  the  [Kirkwell 
Lammas]  market  with  the  proverbial  rods  of  iron 
during  the  whole  fortnight  of  its  run,  took  what  they 
wanted  from  the  stalls  without  payment,  struck  whom 
they  pleased  without  cause,  and  went  away  without 
being  molested  or  punished  in  any  way."  It  is  hard 
to  understand  why  the  Orkneymen  took  this  kind  of 
thing  "lying  down."  Lastly,  although  it  should 
perhaps  have  been  mentioned  first,  there  is  the  first 
part  of  a  racy  paper  on  "Shetland  Phrase  and 
Idiom,"  by  Miss  Jessie  Saxby. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — March  19. — Lord  Ave- 

bury,   President,  in  the  chair. — The  Report  of  the 

Red  Hills  Exploration  Committee,  dealing  with  the 
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results  of  the  work  carried  out  during  1906-7,  was 
presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Dr. 
Henry  Laver. 

During  the  summer  of  1906  three  typical  mounds, 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Langenhoe  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  Pyfleet  Channel,  were  explored. 
Associated  with  the  clay  objects  mentioned  above,  to 
which  the  Committee  have  provisionally  given  the 
noncommittal  name  of  "  briquettage,"  were  found 
portions  of  domestic  vessels  belonging  to  the  Late 
Celtic  or  Early  Iron  Age.  The  quantity  of  this 
pottery  was,  however,  relatively  small,  while  some 
of  the  pieces  showed  marks  of"  riveting,  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  making  of  these  particular  vessels 
was  not  the  object  of  the  industry.  Other  than  the 
above,  no  evidence  whatever  exists,  in  the  form  of 
bones  or  hearths,  of  domestic  occupation. 

During  the  autumn  of  1907  extensive  excavations 
were  made  at  Goldhanger  of  a  large  mound  some 
three  and  a  half  acres  in  extent  The  same  type  of 
objects  was  found,  and  in  all  respects  the  discoveries 
were  similar  to  those  of  Langenhoe.  No  evidence  of 
furnaces  or  furnace  -  floors  in  place  could  be  dis- 
covered ;  but  the  material  in  this,  as  in  other  mounds, 
had  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  indiscrimi- 
nately deposited  or  "  shot." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dalton,  who  had  given  special  attention 
for  many  years  to  these  Red  Hills,  pointed  out  that 
the  conditions,  topographical  as  well  as  geological, 
under  which  Red  Hills  occur,  appear  to  be  confined 
to  the  district  where  they  are  now  actually  found.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  to  show 
that  the  present  tidal  range  obtained  at  the  period  of 
the  formation  of  the  Red  Hills. 

Mr.  J.  H.  B.  Jenkins,  who  had  analyzed  the  clays 
found  at  the  side  of  and  under  a  Red  Hill,  and  com- 
pared the  analyses  with  those  of  the  burnt  earth, 
briquettage,  and  a  portion  of  true  London  clay  from 
another  site,  showed  that  no  very  striking  differences 
existed. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Lyell,  who  kindly  undertook  the  task 
of  examining  the  charcoals  and  woods  found  in  the 
mounds,  reported  that  they  consisted  of  oak,  hazel, 
chestnut,  mountain-ash,  and  other  indigenous  woods, 
and  argued  that  the  climate  at  the  time  of  their  use 
must  have  been  open  and  temperate. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
Report  by  its  compiler,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Reader,  the 
question  as  to  whether  these  mounds  were  primitive 
in  situ  industries,  or  whether  they  were  marsh  mounds 
constructed  at  a  later  date  from  the  debris  of  earlier 
industries  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  touched  upon. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Read  regarded  the  objects  exhibited 
as  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  and  he 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  examination  of  ancient 
potteries  in  Siam  showed  that  objects  similar  to  the 
pedestals  were  used  for  supporting  vessels  during  the 
process  of  baking. 

Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  who  expressed  his 
leaning  towards  the  simplest  solution  of  their  origin, 
made  the  suggestion  that  the  Red  Hills  were  the 
refuse  from  the  manufacture,  for  use  in  some  un- 
identified pottery  works  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  very 
objects  which  had  been  discovered,  and  that  the 
broken  fragments  exhibited  were  actually  the  wasters 
from  the  making  of  these  muffles  and  pedestals, 
VOL.  IV. 


Only  on  such  a  hypothesis  could,  he  thought,  the 
noteworthy  absence  of  extensive  remains  of  actual 
pottery  be  explained. 

A  large  assortment  of  Red  Hill  objects  was  shown, 
and  the  paper  was  illustrated  by  maps  and  diagrams. 
— AthencEum,  March  28. 

*o<;       ^       «$ 

British  Numismatic  Society. — March  25. — Mr. 
Carlyon-Britton,  President,  in  the  chair. — Miss  Helen 
Farquhar  contributed  a  comprehensive  and  interesting 
treatise,  from  both  the  historical  and  the  numismatic 
points  of  view,  on  "  Artistic  Portraiture  of  our  Tudor 
Monarchs  on  their  Coins  and  Medals."  By  means  of 
contemporary  descriptions  of  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  several  monarchs,  and  photographic  reproduc- 
tions of  portraits,  and  medals,  preserved  in  the 
national  and  some  well-known  private  collections, 
Miss  Farquhar  demonstrated  how  close  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  certain  portraits  of  the  Tudors 
painted  by  the  artists  of  the  period  and  the  represen- 
tations of  them  on  their  coins  and  medals.  Miss 
Farquhar's  method  was  applied  with  particular  success 
in  the  case  of  the  coins  issued  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1526. 
On  these  coins  the  King's  head  is  presented  in  profile, 
and  he  is  represent?  d  as  clean-shaven,  which  was  not 
his  custom.  Miss  Farquhar  gave  reasons  for  thinking 
that  he  really  had  discarded  his  beard  for  a  short 
time  at  about  that  date  ;  similarly  she  was  able  to 
adduce  evidence  for  the  belief  that  the  beautiful 
medal  of  Elizabeth— "Medallic  Illustrations,"  No.  129 
—  was  the  work  of  Nicholas  Hilliard,  the  miniaturist, 
goldsmith,  and  carver  to  the  Queen. — Exhibits :  By 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Morrieson,  a  series  of  shillings, 
groats,  and  half-groats  of  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII., 
and  Mary,  and  silver  coins  of  Elizabeth.  By  Mr. 
Max  Rosenhein,  a  bronze  gilt  medal  of  Queen  Mary, 
by  Jacopo  Nizolo  da  Trezz'^,  hiving  fidfi  defen- 
satrix  added  to  the  regal  style  ;  a  leaden  medal  of 
Mary  and  Philip,  by  the  same  ;  a  bronze  gilt  medal 
by  Giovanni  Cavino,  of  Padua,  struck  by  command 
of  Pope  Julius  III.  to  commemorate  the  marriage  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  and  bearing  the  words  anglia 
resurgens  on  the  reverse  ;  a  bronze  medal  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  uniface,  by  a  Dutch  or  German  artist ; 
a  bronze  medal,  likewise  unifacial,  of  Sir  John  Cheke 
(ioannes  checvs),  the  tutor  of  Prince  Edward, 
designed  by  a  medallist  of  Padua,  where  Cheke 
lectured  in  1 5,55  ;  a  miniature  on  vellum,  and  a  cameo 
in  onyx  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  a  case  of  mathematical 
instruments  made  by  Bartholomew  Newsum,  the 
Queen's  clockmaker,  perhaps  for  the  Queen's  own 
use.  By  Mr.  S.  M.  Spink,  six  testoons  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.,  two  of  which  were  severally  coun- 
termarked  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  with  a  grey- 
hound and  a  portcullis,  in  order  that  they  might 
serve  for  2^d.  and  4^d.  respectively  ;  shillings  of 
Edward  VI.,  Philip  and  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  one  of 
the  latter  Queen's  being  milled  and  of  small  type  ;  a 
pattern  shilling  and  a  pattern  sixpence  of  Elizabeth, 
with  a  key  and  a  mullet  as  mint-marks  respectively. 

-©$  *>$  +$ 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Arch.*x>- 
LOGICAL  Society  was  held  on  March  19,  Dr.  George 
Neilson  presiding.  Mr.  C.  L.  Spencer  exhibited  and 
described  a  collection  of  pocket  pistols;  Mr.  C.  E. 
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Whitelaw,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  a  collection  of  quaichs  and 
drinking  cups  and  witch  brooches  ;  and  Mr.  William 
Young,  R.S.W.,  photographs  of  the  Old  Court-House, 
Glasgow.  A  paper  entitled  "  Historical  Notes  on 
the  Custodian  of  the  Standards  of  Weight  and 
Measure "  was  afterwards  read  by  Mr.  Robert  Mac- 
kinnon,  Govan.  Mr.  Mackinnon  assumed  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  purpose  of  weights  and  measures 
that  a  call  would  be  made  for  these  almost  at  the 
beginning  of  human  existence,  and  argued  that  when 
weights  and  measures  were  instituted  some  trust- 
worthy and  disinterested  person  would  be  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  them.  Mr.  Mackinnon  pointed  to 
the  existence  of  weights  and  measures  in  Babylon  as 
early  as  B.C.  4500.  In  ancient  Egypt  not  only  were 
the  goods  weighed,  but  the  money  paid  for  them  was 
weighed  also.  The  precious  metals  in  those  times 
when  being  paid  away  were  cut  up,  weighed  off  in 
the  public  balance  by  the  custodian  of  the  standard, 
melted,  and  run  into  little  ingots,  which  were  after- 
wards stamped  by  the  weigher.  This  process,  he 
thought,  settled  once  for  all  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  coining  money.  Mr.  Mackinnon  afterwards  re- 
ferred to  ancient  weights  and  measures  in  Rome, 
Greece,  England,  and  Scotland.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  rare  views,  including  one 
of  a  weight  dating  back  to  B.C.  2700,  which  was 
found  in  Babylon  in  1892,  this  being  the  earliest 
standard  weight  that  has  ever  been  seen. 

*X?  *g  *$ 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  and  West- 
morland Archaeological  Society  for  the  reading 
of  papers  was  held  at  Carlisle  on  April  9.  The 
following  papers  were  read  or  communicated  :  "The 
Goads  of  Furness,"  by  Mr.  Harper  Gay thorpe,  F.S.A. 
Scot.  ;  "  Furness  Fiscal  Formalities  150  Years  Ago," 
by  Mr.  R.  O'Neill  Pearson;  "The  Advowson  and 
some  of  the  Rectors  of  Windermere,"  by  Mr.  George 
Browne  of  Troutbeck ;  "The  Parish  Kist  of  Pen- 
ruddock,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Colligan  ;  "Agriculture 
in  Cumberland  during  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  by 
Mr.  Francis  Grainger ;  "  Archibald  Armstrong,  Jester 
to  King  James  I.  and  King  Charles  I.,"  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  Greenop,  B.A.  ;  and  "  Inglewood  Forest,  IV. 
The  Revenues  of  the  Forest,"  by  Mr.  F.  H.  M. 
Parker,  M.A. 

«$  *§  «•$ 

The  Bishop  of  Kingston  presided  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society, 
held  on  March  28  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Kingston 
Public  Library.  The  Council  in  its  fifty-third  annual 
report  states  that  excavations  had  been  made  on  the 
Old  Glebe  Estate  at  Leigh  Hill,  Cobham,  where  the 
cutting  of  a  carriage  drive  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  several  pits,  roughly  circular  and  basin-shaped, 
in  which  were  found  fragments  of  hand-made  and 
wheel-made  pottery,  loom  weights,  and  pot-boilers, 
all  pointing  to  the  occupation  of  the  site  in  the  first 
century  by  the  sunk  dwellings  of  native  Britons. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Reginald  Smith,  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Henry  Horncastle  and  Mr.  Frank  E.  Spiers,  excava- 
tions had  been  systematically  commenced,  revealing 
the  existence  of  further  small  pits,  which  were 
probably  used  as  hearths,  and  what  appeared  to  have 
been  an  actual  pit  dwelling,  approached  by  steps  cut 


in  the  gravel.  The  Council  expressed  the  hope  that 
donations  might  be  forthcoming,  so  that  excavation 
of  the  whole  of  the  site  might  be  completed,  as  its 
thorough  exploration  seemed  likely  to  throw  much 
light  on  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  country  some 
eighteen  centuries  ago. 

+Q         *>$         «•$ 

Several  interesting  communications  were  made  to  the 
members  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society 
at  a  meeting  held  on  March  16.  With  the  aid  of 
excellent  photographic  illustrations,  Mr.  G.  Montagu 
Benton  described  stone  coffins  and  skeletons  recently 
found  at  Thetford,  in  Norfolk.  He  first  dealt  with 
a  stone  coffin  containing  a  perfect  skeleton,  which 
was  discovered  by  the  manager  of  the  gas-works  at 
Thetford  about  16  inches  below  the  surface  while 
digging  in  his  garden  adjoining  the  gas-works  in  July 
of  last  year.  The  coffin  was  cut  from  very  hard 
stone,  and  was  of  the  well-known  taper  form  in  use 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries,  and 
there  were  other  features  which  suggested  that  the 
interment  dated  from  the  thirteenth  century.  Mr. 
Benton  also  commented  on  a  further  discovery  last 
month  of  four  stone  coffins  and  lids  in  the  grounds 
of  the  ruined  Benedictine  Nunnery  of  St.  George  at 
Thetford.  The  coffins  were  similar  in  form  to  the 
one  found  in  the  garden  adjoining  the  gas-works,  and 
all  probably  dated  from  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Gray,  Vicar  of  Babraham,  made 
a  very  interesting  communication  on  a  wall  painting 
in  Babraham  Church,  which  came  into  view  unex- 
pectedly on  New  Year's  Day  in  1905.  An  excellent 
photograph  was  shown  of  the  picture,  which  Mr.  Gray 
described.  The  figure,  he  said,  stands  5  feet  I  inch 
from  the  present  floor ;  it  is  4  feet  6  inches  in  height, 
and  1  foot  5  inches  wide,  the  whole  wall  space  from 
window  to  arcade  being  3  feet  4  inches  wide.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  picture  had  been  covered  over 
with  a  thin  layer  of  plaster,  and  that  the  damp  has 
caused  the  work  to  show  through  this  covering  and 
the  colour  above,  but  only  producing  a  dark  shade. 
On  attempting  to  peel  off  the  plaster  very  carefully 
at  the  bottom,  indications  of  colour,  in  black,  red, 
and  yellow,  were  found,  but  they  dropped  off  in  little 
flakes,  the  colours  being  only  mixed  with  water  and 
size.  The  face  is  vague,  but  seems  to  be  shown  in 
three-quarters  or  profile,  turning  to  the  right  of  the 
figure.  There  appears  to  be  a  beard,  and  possibly 
curly  hair  behind.  There  is  a  head-dress  like  a  hat 
or  crown,  expanding  upwards.  The  face  of  it  seems 
to  have  some  ornament  or  embroidery.  The  right 
hand  is  rather  stiffly  held  forward,  knuckles  down- 
ward, and  slightly  extended,  almost  as  if  in  saluta- 
tion ;  but  the  palm  seems  hollowed,  as  if  holding 
some  small  object.  The  left  hand  is  covered  or 
hidden  by  the  dark  body,  but  it  grasps  a  stalk  or 
wand,  terminated  at  the  top  by  some  wavy,  three- 
pointed  looking  ornament  like  a  fleur-de-lys  or  a 
flower.  A  long  garment  clothes  the  figure  to  the 
feet,  which  are  not  visible,  and  the  material  seems 
ermine,  as  it  is  spotted  all  over  with  triple  dots. 
Over  this  there  is  a  dark  outer  garment  like  a  cloak, 
open  at  the  front,  but  showing  darkest  over  the 
shoulders  and  neck,  as  if  folded  over  in  a  collar. 
It  reaches  to  the  ground  on  each  side.  There  is  a 
certain  elegance  and   artistic   conception  about    the 
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whole  figure.  The  skirt  is  swept  gracefully  back  on 
the  ground.  The  costume'  does  not  appear  to  be 
that  of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  certainly  the  head-dress  is 
not  a  mitre.  This  is  more  like  a  crown,  and,  com- 
bined with  the  sceptre  in  the  hand,  seems  to  denote 
a  King.  Mr.  G.  L.  Keynes  gave  an  account  of  the 
excavations  carried  on  by  himself  and  Mr.  H.  Evelyn 
White  at  the  Earith  Bulwark. 

«e      ^s      *>$ 

A  large  party  of  the  members  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Archaeological  Society  on  the  after- 
noon of  April  2  visited  the  churches  at  Hethersett 
and  Ketteringham,  and  at  the  latter  place  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Sir  Maurice  Boileau,  Bart.,  to 
partake  of  tea  at  the  Hall.  At  Hethersett  Mr. 
L.  G.  Bolingbroke  read  a  paper  on  the  church's 
history  and  features  of  interest.  Mr.  Walter  Rye, 
who  journeyed  with  the  party,  referred  to  the  desir- 
ability of  such  clergymen  as  were  interested  in 
tracing  the  lives  and  records  of  their  predecessors 
consulting  the  new  Calendars  of  Patent  and  Close 
Rolls,  which  contained  very  many  references  to 
county  clergymen  whose  names  did  not  appear  in 
Blomefield  or  elsewhere.  As  to  Hethersett,  he 
found  in  the  Patent  Roll  William,  parson  of  Hether- 
sett in  12S7,  and  in  the  Close  Roll  John  de  Driby, 
parson  in  133 1,  who  no  doubt  was  a  successor  to 
Robert  de  Driby,  mentioned  by  Blomefield  in  1300. 
Again,  William  Hille  or  Hulle,  mentioned  by 
Blomefield  in  1352,  was.no  doubt  the  same  person 
as  William  de  Keteringham,  whose  name  occurred 
on  the  Patent  Roll  of  1378  and  1380,  and  who  might 
be  the  same  as  the  William  Basset  who  was  parson 
in  1349.  Mr.  Rye  went  on  to  say  that  from  the 
Hundred  Roll  they  got  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
lost  church  of  Cantelos  had  been  burned  down 
somewhere  before  1275,  the  date  usually  ascribed 
to  this  roll,  and  that  William  Gyffard,  Sheriff  between 
1270  and  1274,  whose  name  continually  appeared  on 
these  rolls  as  extorting  money  from  people,  had 
taken  five  shillings  of  Thomas,  the  parson,  alleging 
that  he  had  been  present  at,  and  presumably  implicated 
in,  such  fire,  though  the  jury  found  that  he  was  not 
even  in  the  county  at  the  time.  At  Ketteringham 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  church  was  given  by 
Sir  M.  Boileau. 

^  ^  ^ 

On  March  23  the  Thoroton  Society  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  Nottingham,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Mayor.  The  annual  report  of  the  Council  showed  that 
the  Society  maintained  its  popularity,  and  that  thirty 
new  members  had  joined  during  1907.  The  Society 
lost  through  death  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  F.S.A.,  who, 
when  Lord  Hawkesbury,  helped  to  found  the  Society 
in  1897,  and  Mr.  Cornelius  Brown,  P'.S.A.,  a  well- 
known  local  literary  man  and  antiquary.  A  memorial, 
subscribed  for  by  some  of  the  members,  is  to  be 
erected  to  Dr.  Robert  Thoroton,  in  Car -Colston 
Church,  at  which  place  the  historian  lived  and  was 
buried.  The  Council  has  caused  a  circular,  fur- 
nished by  the  Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies, 
relating  to  the  recording  of  churchyard  inscriptions. 
to  be  sent  to  every  incumbent  throughout  Notts,  in 
the  hope  that  some  practical  results  may  be  obtained 
by  so  doing.  A  scheme  is  on  foot  to  open  up  the 
foundations  of  Beauvale  Priory,  which  was  the  only 


Carthusian  house  in  the  county  ;  it  is  hoped  that  the 
necessary  permission  and  funds  may  be  obtained  to 
enable  this  work  to  be  carried  out  during  the  coming 
summer.  The  Society  has  been  instrumental  in 
getting  the  fourteenth-century  effigy  known  as  the 
"  Stone  Man  "  removed  inside  West  Bridgford  Church, 
and  are  hoping  that  the  Saxon  cross  in  Stapleford 
may  be  removed  from  its  present  site  in  the  village 
street  into  the  churchyard,  with  a  view  to  its  better 
preservation.  The  Council  regret  that  the  funds  at 
their  disposal  do  not  admit  of  several  papers  there 
are  in  hand  being  printed. 

*S  +Q  +§ 
The  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of 
the  Brighton  and  Hove  Archaeological  Club, 
held  on  April  1,  was  devoted  to  an  Exhibition  of 
Prehistoric  Hammer-stones,  with  some  interesting 
notes  and  comments  thereon  by  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Toms.  About  150  local  specimens 
were  shown.  In  dealing  with  the  localities  of  the 
exhibits,  Mr.  Toms  remarked  that  it  was  a  common 
idea  that  flint  and  other  stone  implements  are  to  be 
found  anywhere  on  the  Downs ;  but  this  was  far  from 
being  the  case.  As  a  rule,  the  collector's  hunting- 
grounds  were  those  patches  of  Downland  where  the 
surface  soil  had  been  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and 
the  stones  thus  brought  to  the  surface  had  been 
washed  clean  by  the  rain.  But  not  every  bit  of 
ploughed  land  yielded  these  relics  of  primitive  man, 
and  whole  fields  might  be  traversed  without  even 
a  single  artificial  chip  being  observed.  There  were, 
however,  areas  of  the  cultivated  Downs,  generally 
not  more  than  a  few  acres  in  extent,  where  spots 
were  absolutely  littered  with  artificial  chips  of  flint 
and  cooking  stones,  and  where  patient  search  was 
often  well  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  other  typical 
flint  tools.  The  evidence  of  the  "finds"  on  these 
areas  served  to  indicate  that  they  were  what  might 
be  called  prehistoric  camping-grounds.  As  to  the 
age  of  these  camping-grounds,  Mr.  Toms  would  not 
venture  a  definite  opinion.  It  was  certain  that  they 
were  not  older  than  Neolithic  times ;  but  whether 
the  relics  one  found  on  such  spots  were  exclusively 
Neolithic  or  merely  Neolithic  forms  which  had  sur- 
vived and  been  left  behind  by  tribes  of  later  days, 
was  a  question  which  must  remain  in  abeyance  till 
much  more  comparative  research  had  been  performed. 
The  endeavour  to  form  some  satisfactory  scheme  of 
classification  of  the  local  hammer-stones  seemed  im- 
possible. Among  them  one  found  certain  definite 
forms  which  seemed  to  suggest  that  each  of  them 
was  selected  or  made  to  serve  some  special  purpose. 
But  one  also  found  innumerable  intermediate  links, 
uniting  the  whole  of  these  forms  together,  and  so 
making  it  impossible  to  draw  any  broad  line  of 
demarcation  between  them.  Dealing  with  their  dis- 
tribution in  space  and  time,  Mr.  Toms  demonstrated 
by  recent  local  associated  discoveries  that  all  the 
known  forms  of  hammer-stones  were  used  as  late  as 
the  Roman  occupation.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
few  hammer-stones  found  in  the  excavations  at  Ciss- 
bury.  Most  of  these  were  of  the  roughest  descrip- 
tion, and  a  study  of  the  artificial  abrasion  obtaining 
on  them  suggested  that  they  were  not  solely  employed 
in  the  fabrication  of  flint  implements,  but  that  they 
were  used  in  driving  the  deer-horn  wedges  with  which 
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the  prehistoric  miners  excavated  the  tunnels  and  shafts 
of  the  mines.  Mention  was  also  made  of  the  evidence 
which  the  Cissbury  "  finds  "  revealed  as  to  the  "  punch 
and  hammer-stone  "  method  of  manufacture,  and  of  the 
probability  of  some  of  the  Cissbury  exhibits  having 
been  so  used.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  flints  from  the  cultivated  areas  of  the 
Downs,  owing  to  their  being  picked  and  carried 
away  for  use  as  road  material.  Therefore  it  behoved 
archaeologists  to  pay  attention  to  hunting  for  these 
relics  of  primitive  times  before  it  was  too  late.  Among 
the  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Garraway  Rice,  F.S.A.,  and 
Messrs.  G.  M.  Butt,  Eliot  Curwen,  J.  H.  Sussex 
Hall,  J.  H.  A.  Jenner  (hon.  curator  of  the  Lewes 
Castle  Museum),  J.  E.  Kemp,  E.  Robinson,  and 
H.  S.  Toms. 

*$  «0$  «*g 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  presided  at  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries  on 
March  25.  Mr.  R.  O.  Heslop  read  a  paper  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Robson  on  "The  Company  of  Free  Joiners  of 
Newcastle."  It  stated  that  though  the  wood-workers 
of  this  city  were  not  incorporated  as  a  company  or 
fellowship  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  yet 
there  was  ample  evidence  from  examples  still  remain- 
ing that  the  craftsmen  in  this  particular  trade  had 
attained  great  proficiency  in  their  art  at  least  two 
centuries  earlier.  As  early  as  the  year  141 2  the 
word  "joynour"  occurred  in  English  literature. 
That  there  were  joiners  carrying  on  their  trade  in 
Newcastle  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  they 
were  skilful  workmen,  was  evidenced  by  the  scanty 
remains  of  Perpendicular  wood-work  still  existing, 
a  notable  example  of  which  was  the  fine  font  cover 
in  St.  Nicholas's  Cathedral.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  wood-workers  of  Newcastle 
appeared  to  have  been  without  a  trade  guild  or 
organization.  In  the  year  1579,  however,  they 
became  united  under  the  title  of  the  House  Car- 
penters' Company.  In  1589  the  joiners  separated 
from  the  carpenters,  and  formed  a  company  of  their 
own.  The  new  company  entered  upon  a  period  of 
usefulness  and  activity  which  had  continued  down 
to  the  present  time.  The  rise  of  Newcastle  in  wealth 
and  prosperity  was  just  then  very  remarkable.  The 
great  influx  of  trade  to  the  port  had  enriched  its 
merchants,  and  a  portion  of  their  wealth  was  spent 
in  building  the  handsome  and  picturesque  many- 
windowed  and  many-gabled  houses  which  formed 
such  a  prominent  feature  in  the  architecture  of  the 
town,  and  made  the  Quayside  so  picturesque  a  subject 
for  the  local  artist.  These  houses  displayed  in  many 
a  panelled  room,  carved  fireplace,  and  oaken  stair- 
case the  skill  and  artistic  taste  of  the  old  craftsmen. 
Amongst  the  best  examples  still  surviving  of  the 
joinery  work  of  this  period  were  the  beautiful  Mer- 
chants' Courts  in  the  Guildhall,  dated  1636,  and  the 
panelled  and  painted  room  in  the  same  building 
called  the  Mayor's  Parlour,  where  the  grand  jury 
now  sit. 

^  -0$  ^ 

The  closing  evening  meeting  of  the  winter  session 
of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeo- 
logical Society  was  held  on  March  18,  when  Mr. 
A.  Trice  Martin  gave  an  account  of  the  recent  work 
at  Caerwent  on  the  site  of  the  Romanc-British  city, 


illustrated  by  a  number  of  beautiful  photographs 
thrown  upon  the  screen. 

^  *>$  *H$ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute,  held  on  April  1,  Professor  Haverfield 
read  a  paper  on  "  Roman  Inscriptions  in  Britain." 
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[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.] 

The  Letters  of  Martin  Luther.  Selected  and 
translated  by  Margaret  A.  Currie.  London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1908.  8vo.,  pp. 
xxxvi,  482.  Price  12s.  net. 
It  is  amazing  that  the  work  here  so  admirably 
performed  by  Miss  Currie  was  not  undertaken  many 
years  ago.  Luther  was  a  voluminous  letter-writer, 
and  no  one  can  really  have  a  full  and  complete  and 
all-round  knowledge  of  his  character  and  personality 
who  has  not  carefully  studied  his  letters  to  his  many 
correspondents — popes  and  princes,  magistrates  and 
clergy,  intimate  friends  and  wife  and  family. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  known  only  in  massive 
German  collections.  Now  Miss  Currie  lays  before 
English  readers  a  collection  of  500  of  the  letters, 
selected  from  more  than  2,000  examples  extant,  and 
presented  in  a  translation  which  is  worthy  of  what 
Coleridge  well  called  "  the  simple,  idiomatic,  hearty 
mother-tongue  of  the  original."  In  reading  these 
remarkable  letters  we  are  in  close  touch  with  a 
wonderful  man.  They  reveal  him  in  his  strength  and 
in  his  weaknesses.  Whether  admonishing  or  en- 
couraging hesitating  princes  or  half-hearted  ad- 
herents, whether  comforting  the  bereaved  or  describ- 
ing his  studies  or  planning  new  work,  or  dealing 
with  any  one  of  the  hundred  and  one  details  of 
his  wonderfully  varied  field  of  interest,  Luther  is 
always  here  revealing  a  personality  of  engrossing 
interest.  He  can  be  very  gentle  and  tender,  and 
occasionally  remarkably  rough  and  violent. 

The  letters  show  all  sides  of  the  man.  In  one  he 
writes  to  a  friend  with  a  cherry  orchard  to  warn  him 
that  he  is  coming  to  see  him  in  the  fruit  season 
:'with  a  number  of  cherry-loving  boys"  (p.  268). 
To  Wenzel  Link  he  writes  in  March,  1536,  a  jocular 
epistle — "I  must  always  joke,"  he  says,  "whether 
sick  or  well,  weak  or  strong  " — asking  him  to  set  a 
boy  to  work  "  to  collect  all  German  pictures,  rhymes, 
songs,  books,  etc.,  which  have  been  painted,  com- 
posed, and  printed  by  your  German  poets  and  printers 
this  year  "  (p.  327).  The  various  letters  to  his  wife 
are  tender  and  affectionate,  and  though  they  often 
show  his  preoccupation  with  the  momentous  matters 
with  which  he  was  dealing  while  away  from  her  side, 
they  yet  abound  in  homely  and  pleasant  detail.  He 
teases  his  wife  about  her  over-anxiety  concerning  his 
welfare,  and  assures  her  that  he  is  well — "  I  eat  like 
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a  Bohemian  and  drink  like  a  German,  for  which  God 
be  thanked,"  he  piously  exclaims  (p.  388).  "  We  are 
eating  ripe  grapes,  although  we  have  had  much  rain 
this  month  [August,  1530]  .  .  .  I  am  much  annoyed 
at  the  printer's  delay  in  sending  the  proofs  "  (p.  241). 
He  is  careful  to  buy  things  for  the  children  when 
possible — "  Kiss  little  Hans,  and  bid  him,  Lenchen, 
and  Tante  Lene  pray  for  the  dear  Prince  and  me.  I 
can  find  nothing  here  [Torgau],  although  it  is  the 
fair,  for  the  children,  so  provide  something,  if  I  bring 
nothing  special "  (p.  277).  Luther  was  a  nature- 
lover.  He  writes  charmingly  of  bird-song  more  than 
once,  and  on  April  28,  1530,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
notes  :  "  To-day  we  heard  the  first  nightingale.  The 
weather  has  been  splendid  "  (p.  210). 

Here  is  a  striking  passage  from  a  letter  to 
Chancellor  Briick,  dated  August  5,  1530:  "  As  I 
looked  out  of  the  window  I  saw  the  stars  shining  in 
God's  beautifully  vaulted  heavens,  and  yet  there  ware 
no  visible  pillars  supporting  this  firmament,  and  still 
the  heavens  fell  not.  Now  there  are  always  some 
who  search  for  these  pillars  to  grasp  them,  and, 
failing  in  their  quest,  they  go  about  in  fear  and 
trembling,  as  if  the  heavens  must  fall  because  they 
cannot  grasp  the  said  pillars.  If  they  could,  then  all 
would  be  right,  they  fancy  "  (p.  238). 

But  we  must  stop,  although  we  should  have  liked 
to  print  the  charming  letter  (p.  221)  to  his  little  son 
Hans  in  full. 

Every  letter  bears  the  impress  of  a  virile  person- 
ality, and  the  collection  enables  us  to  form  a  tolerably 
complete  picture  of  a  powerful,  many-sided  character. 
We  have  said  nothing  of  the  great  events  or  of  the 
extraordinary  changes  and  developments,  intellectual 
and  religious,  which  inspire  and  form  the  subjects  of 
the  bulk  of  the  correspondence.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  no  student  of  the  times  can  ignore  this 
book.  It  is  informing,  revealing,  and  illuminating  in 
unusual  degree.  Most  grateful  thanks  are  due  to 
Miss  Currie  for  the  service  here  rendered  both  to 
history  and  to  literature.  The  volume  is  well  printed 
and  produced,  and  is  provided  with  a  fair  index. 

Shakespearean'  Representation  :  Its  Laws  and 
Limits.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  F.S. A.  London: 
Elliot  Stock,  ioo'i.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  viii,  145. 
Price  6s.  net. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  here  given  us  a  study  of  great 
interest  and  suggestiveness.  In  a  series  of  chapters, 
under  such  headings  as  The  Real  Hamlet  ;  Ghosts, 
Apparitions,  Witches,  etc. ;  Music,  Dancing  ;  Modern 
Revivals — Irving,  and  others;  Shakespearean  "Busi- 
ness"; What  is  the  Scene?  and  Soliloquies,  By-play, 
Asides,  etc.,  he  discusses  the  modern  methods  of 
setting  and  performing  the  plays,  and  contrasts  these 
methods  with  what  he  puts  forward  as  ways  better  in 
themselves  and  more  consistent  with  both  the  poet's 
text  and  his  intentions.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  experience 
of  the  stage  extends  over  many  years,  and  this  book 
is  clearly  the  result  of  much  careful  thought  and  study. 
We  do  not  agree — no  reader  will  agree — with  every 
criticism  of  modern  renderings  of  the  Shakespearean 
plays  advanced  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  nor  with  every 
suggested  alternative  ;  but  there  is  much  in  these 
pages — very  much  indeed — with  which  every  thought- 
ful playgoer,  who  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  dazzled 


and  his  better  judgment  overborne  by  the  modern 
mania  for  spectacular  effect  and  hard  realism,  must 
find  himself  in  agreement.  Specially  may  we  com- 
mend to  theatre-managers,  actor-managers  in  par- 
ticular, the  just  remarks  in  Chapter  III.  on  the  way 
in  which  the  music  and  songs  incidental  to  such  plays 
as  As  You  Like  It,  Much  Ado,  and  Henry  Vllf. 
are  usually  mismanaged.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  not  a 
clamourer  for  a  return  to  the  primitive  stage  setting 
and  accessories  of  Elizabethan  times  ;  but  he  points 
out  that,  even  if  the  present  passion  for  mechanical 
detail  and  superbness  and  finish  of  setting  are  main- 
tained, yet  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  improve- 
ment even  from  the  spectacular  point  of  view.  Re- 
form will  not  come,  however,  until  more  thought  is 
given  to  the  play  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  right  relation 
of  actors  and  text  and  setting,  and  less  to  the  sup- 
posed exigencies  of  a  few  "stars."  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
well-filled  pages  deserve  careful  study. 

*  *  * 
Memorials  of  Old  Norfolk.  Edited  by  II.  J. 
Dukinheld  Astley,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  With  many 
illustrations.  London:  Bemrose  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
1908.  Demy8vo.,  pp.  xiv,  357.  Price  15s.  net. 
Each  volume  of  this  handsomely  produced 
"  Memorials  "  series  is  an  excellent  literary  haggis. 
It  provides  the  reader  with  "  fine  confused  feeding  " 
— confused  only  in  the  sense  of  being  highly  varied. 
Each  item  in  the  composition  is  palatable.  Dr. 
Astley's  portly  volume  is  a  worthy  member  of 
the  series.  His  task  must  have  been  as  difficult 
as  that  of  the  editors  of  the  volumes  for  some 
other  specially  favoured  counties,  for  Norfolk  is 
wonderfully  rich  in  historic  and  antiquarian  lore. 
It  is  a  land  of  churches,  and  the  papers  on  ecclesio- 
logical  topics  in  this  volume  are  particularly  good. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser  has  made  the  subject  of  Norman 
doorways  peculiarly  his  own,  and  he  contributes  a 
good  account  of  those  of  Norfolk  with  a  profusion  of 
fine  illustrative  plates.  A  special  feature  of  this  paper 
is  an  appendix  containing  an  alphabetical  list  of 
churches  in  the  county  which  have  Norman  doorways, 
with  references  to  the  various  authorities  in  which 
they  are  mentioned.  Most  of  them  Mr.  Keyser  has 
personally  visited.  The  Norman  fonts  of  the  county, 
which  are  numerous  and  fine,  are  dealt  with  by  the 
editor  in  a  paper  illustrated  by  a  series  of  excellent 
photographs.  The  wonderfully  elaborate  ornamenta- 
tion on  some  of  these  fonts  comes  out  splendidly  in 
these  capital  illustrations.  A  kindred  theme — 
"  Norfolk  Chancel  Screens  and  Rood- Lofts" — is  ably 
treated  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Minns.  In  this  direction, 
again,  Norfolk  can  boast  of  special  wealth  ;  and  Mr. 
Minns's  paper,  with  its  illustrations,  two  coloured, 
from  drawings  by  the  author,  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  papers  which  have  appeared  in  other  volumes 
on  the  rood-lofts  and  screens  of  the  various  counties. 
Other  ecclesiological  papers  are  "  Norfolk  Church 
Plate,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Hooper,  and  "Curious 
Church  Dedications  in  Norfolk  ;  and  some  Rood- 
Screen  Figures,"  containing  much  curious  matter,  by 
Mr.  James  Hooper.  Another  group  of  papers  of  par- 
ticular interest  contains  those  which  deal  with  "  The 
Parish  Churches  and  Religious  Houses  of  Norwich," 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Hudson  ;  "  Monastic  Norfolk,"  by 
the  Rev.  R.  C.  Nightingale;  "  Walsingham  Priory," 
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by  Mr.  Philip  Sidney  ;  "  The  Diocese  and  Cathedral 
Church  of  Norwich,"  by  Dr.  Bensly;  "The  Car- 
melites of  King's  Lynn,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox — a 
paper  worthy  of  special  note  for  its  very  interesting 
account  of  a  quite  recently  discovered  chartulary  or 
register  of  the  Lynn  Carmelites;  and  "  Castleacre," 
a  little  village  which  is  itself  a  museum  of  antiquities 
of  all  kinds,  well  discussed  by  Dr.  Astley. 

The  editor  also  contributes  readable  papers  on 
"  Historic  Norfolk  "  and  on  "  Norfolk  Worthies." 
Among  the  remaining  papers  are  "  Municipal  Nor- 
wich," by  the  Rev.  W.  Hudson  ;  "  The  Civic  Plate, 
Regalia,  etc.,  of  the  Norfolk  Boroughs,"  a  useful  and 
attractive  contribution,  illustrated  by  five  fine  plates, 
by  Mr.  E.  Alfred  Jones ;  "King's  Lynn,"  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Hillen  ;  "Great  Yarmouth,"  by  Mr.  R.  J.  E. 
Ferrier  ;  "  Glimpses  of  the  History  of  Thetford  " — a 
graphic  archaeological  and  historical  sketch — by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Clarke;  "  Typical  Norfolk  Houses,"  by  Mr. 
R.  J.  W.  Purdy  ;  "  The  Pastons  and  Their  Homes, ' ' 
by  Miss  Longe  ;  and  "  The  Two  Norfolk  Laureates," 
by  Mr.  James  Hooper.  Dr.  Astley  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  secured  the  services  of  contributors 
who  in  not  a  few  cases  are  specialists  in  their  re- 
spective subjects.  The  quality  of  some  of  the  other 
papers  is  unequal,  but  the  general  average  is  very 
satisfactory.     There  is  a  sufficient  index. 

*  *  * 
The  Torments  of  Protestant  Slaves  in  the 
French  King's  Galleys  and  in  the  Dun- 
geons of  Marseilles,  1686- 1707  a.d.  With 
some  Illustrative  Texts.  Edited  by  Professor 
Edward  Arber,  F.S.A.  London  :  Elliot  Stock, 
1908.  Post  8vo.,  pp.  xli,  470.  Price  6s.  net. 
This  is  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Arber's 
"  Christian  Library  :  a  Popular  Selection  of  Religious 
Literature,"  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand 
why  this  collection  of  ghastly  records  of  persecution 
and  suffering  should  be  considered  a  desirable  addi- 
tion to  a  "  popular  "  selection  of  "  religious  "  litera- 
ture. It  describes  by  the  use  of  various  contemporary 
texts  the  course  of  Huguenot  history  in  France 
during  the  years  1665-1685,  the  horrors  of  the  Dragon- 
nades,  and  the  terrible  persecution  that  followed  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  Dr. 
Arber's  pages  abound  with  painful  and  horrible 
details,  and  we  confess  we  doubt  very  much  the 
wisdom  of  treating  such  subjects  from  the  polemical 
point  of  view.  Dr.  Arber's  soul  is  stirred  within 
him,  and  his  comments  are  not  those  of  a  cool,  dis- 
passionate historian.  At  this  time  of  day  it  is  un- 
necessary to  ask  the  reader  to  sup  his  fill  of  horrors 
in  this  spirit.  Persecution  has  not  been  confined  to 
any  one  form  of  faith,  and  such  undeniably  dreadful 
outbreaks  of  atrocious  and  murderous  folly  as  marked 
the  period  here  treated  are  best  dealt  with  in  a  non- 
inflammatory manner.  From  the  historical  point  of 
view,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  volume  before  us 
is  that  containing  the  reprint  of  contemporary  narra- 
tives of  three  galley-slaves  and  of  Father  Bion. 
These  are  the  stories  of  (1)  Louis  de  Marolles,  a 
gentleman  of  Champagne,  condemned  to  the  galleys 
in  1686,  died  in  prison  1692,  reprinted  from  the 
English  translation  of  1712  (the  original  appeared  at 
the  Hague  1699)  ;  (2)  Elie  Neau,  of  New  York,  a 
British  subject,  who  was  sent  to  the  galleys  in  1692, 


and  was  released  in  1698,  reprinted  from  the  original 
edition,  London,  1699  ;  (3)  Isaac  Le  Fevre,  an 
advocate  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  who,  after 
eighteen  years'  imprisonment,  died  a  slave  in  the 
galleys,  reprinted  from  the  English  translation, 
London,  1704,  of  the  French  original,  Rotterdam, 
1703;  and  (4)  the  narrative  of  Jean  F.  Bion,  chaplain 
in  a  galley,  who  gives  a  detailed  description  of  galley 
life,  and  whose  "Account  "  was  printed  at  London 
in  1708.  All  these  narratives  bear  the  impress  of 
truth,  and  give  a  vivid  account  of  the  horrible  life  of 
a  French  galley-slave.  There  is  a  full  index,  chiefly 
of  personal  names. 

*      *      * 
Bibliography  of  Anthropology  and  Folk-lore, 

1906.      Compiled    by   N.    W.    Thomas,    M.A. 

London  :  D.  Nutt,  1907.    Demy  8vo.,  pp.  lxxii. 

Price  2s.  net. 
This  admirable  and  most  useful  bibliography  of 
works  and  articles  on  Anthropology  and  Folk-lore 
published  within  the  British  Empire  in  1906  is  styled 
"  First  Annual  Issue  ";  but  it  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Bibliography  of  Folk-lore,  1 905,  which  was  issued  by 
the  Folk-lore  Society  in  1906.  The  new  and  wider 
issue  for  the  year  1906  is  sent  out  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute  and  the 
Folk-lore  Society.  Mr.  Thomas  has  done  his  work 
very  thoroughly.  The  items  are  classified  under 
Continents,  with  sub-divisions  for  countries,  and  a 
preliminary  "General"  section.  Anthropological 
and  folk-lore  articles  from  no  less  than  165  periodicals, 
published  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  (of  which  an 
index  is  given),  are  included  in  the  bibliography. 
Every  archaeologist  and  folk-lorist  should  have  a  copy 
of  this  well-printed,  grey-wrappered  monument  of 
well-directed  and  unselfish  labour.  It  is  provided 
with  full  indexes  of  subjects  and  authors. 

An  important  contribution  to  county  bibliography 
lies  before  us  in  the  shape  of  a  Catalogue,  in  two 
parts,  of  the  "  Lewis  Evans"  collection  of  books  and 
pamphlets  relating  to  Hertfordshire,  housed  in  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Museum  at  St.  Albans.  Each 
part  is  priced  is.,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon. 
Library  Curator  at  the  Museum.  The  first  part  is  a 
subject  catalogue,  with  the  titles  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally, and  also  under  the  place-names  with  which 
they  are  connected  ;  the  second  part  is  an  author 
catalogue.  This  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
though  large,  is  obviously  incomplete,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  this  catalogue  may  do  something  to  stimu- 
late collectors  to  fill  the  gaps.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
committee  of  the  Museum  deserve  hearty  thanks  for 
publishing  such  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the 
bibliography  of  the  county. 

From  Messrs.  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Paternoster  Row,  comes  a  copy  of  the  ninth  edition 
of  Mr.  W.  T.  Lynn"s  popular  little  book  on  Remark- 
able Eclipses  (price  6d.  net).  Mr.  Lynn  gives  a  read- 
able sketch  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances 
connected  with  the  observation  of  solar  and  lunar 
eclipses  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times,  and 
appends  chronological  lists  of  the  eclipses  referred  to 
in  the  text. 
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From  the  office  of  the  Tamworth  Herald  comes  a 
booklet,  price  is.,  entitled,  The  Story  of  Tamivorlh 
Church,  by  Mr.  William  Morton,  in  which  the  archi- 
tectural features  of  that  ancient  and  magnificent  parish 
church  are  described,  and  the  history  of  the  fabric  briefly 
told,  with  the  useful  help  of  four  good  photographic 
plates,  and  the  illustration  which  we  are  courteously 
allowed  to  reproduce  on  this  page.  This  curious 
double  spiral  staircase  is  a  striking  feature  of  the 
massive  square  tower.  The  staircases  have  separate 
entrances,  so  that  two  persons  may  ascend  or  descend 
at  the  same  time  without  seeing  one  another.     One 


Moon-Dial  on  St.  Margaret's  Church,  King's  Lynn," 
by  Dr.  C.  B.  Plowright.  All  are  well  illustrated. 
The  Scottish  Historical  Review,  April,  is  a  strong 
number.  In  "  Did  Ecclesiastical  Heraldry  exist  in 
Scotland  before  the  Reformation?"  Mr.  J.  H. 
Stevenson  answers  the  question  in  the  negative,  and 
breaks  a  lance  with  Dr.  Birch,  who*  expresses  a 
different  opinion  in  his  History  of  Scottish  Seals. 
Mr.  A.  O.  Curie  gives  us  much  interesting  domestic 
detail  in  "  A  Roxburghshire  Mansion  and  its  Con- 
tents in  1729";  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  sends,  with 
comment,  a  "  Peculiar  Ordination  of  a  Cumberland 
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stairway  has  101  steps,  the  other  106.  This  double 
staircase  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Morton's  little  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  visitor  to  this  fine  old  church,  which  is  cathe- 
dral-like in  its  proportions. 

*  *  * 
In  the  Reliquary  for  April  the  more  important 
articles  are  "  Sculptures  of  the  Temple  of  Aphaia, 
/Egina,"  by  Mr.  Barclay  Baron  ;  "Notes  on  Fibulce 
of  Late-Celtic  and  '  Italian  '  Character  found  in  Wilt- 
shire," by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Goddard  ;  "The  Dawn  of 
Architecture,"  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Cowan  ;  and  "  So-called 


Benefice,  dated  1285  "  ;  and  Bishop  Dowden  con- 
tinues his  chronicle  of  "The  Bishops  of  Glasgow." 
The  articles  named  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  an  excellent  number.  In  the  Architectural 
Review,  April,  we  note  especially  a  well-illustrated 
architectural  account  of  "An  Elizabethan  Theatre," 
based  chiefly  on  a  study  of  the  original  contract,  or 
rather  specification,  dated  1599-1600,  for  the  building 
of  the  "  Fortune  "  Theatre  ;  and  the  first  part  of  an 
account  of  "  Some  Sculptural  Works  by  Nicholas 
Stone"  (1586-1647),  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Bullock.  We  have 
also  received  Northampton  Notes  and  Queries.  Vol.  ii., 
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No.  12,  with  notes  on  the  stone  dovecote  of  Burton 
Latimer  (illustrated),  a  deformed  local  celebrity  named 
Thomas  Carley  (1754-1823),  of  whom  a  portrait  is 
given,  and  much  other  matter  of  interest  ;  Fenland 
Notes  and  Queries,  April,  with  a  note  on  the  "  Lynn 
Whale  Fishery,"  illustrated  by  a  plate  of  the  pic- 
turesque old  tavern  known  as  the  "Greenland 
Fishery,"  quaintly-worded  notes  from  Peterborough 
Wills,  good  and  full  notes  on  Leverington  and  Skir- 
beck  Church,  and  many  other  items  worth  notice  ; 
East  Anglian,  January ;  American  Antiquarian, 
March  and  April  ;  Rivista  a  Italia,  March  ;  and  the 
Report  of  the  United  States  Museum,  1907. 


Corcesponnence. 

PREHISTORIC  COOKING-PLACES  IN 
SOUTH   WALES. 

TO   THE    EDITOR. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  passage  in  Dr.  T.  Rice 
Holmes's  Ancient  Britain  and  the  Invasions  of  Julius 
Ccesar,  in  which  (p.  86)  he  alludes  to  the  prehistoric 
hearths  or  cooking-places  discovered  by  Mr.  O.  T. 
Jones  and  myself  in  South  Wales  (see  Archaol. 
Cambr.,  Series  6,  vol.  vi.,  1906,  p.  17).  In  dealing  with 
the  dwellings  of  the  Neolithic  people,  Dr.  Holmes,  in 
a  footnote,  refers  to  the  mounds  of  stones  which  we 
regard  as  the  remains  of  prehistoric  hearths  or  cooking- 
places  ;  but  inasmuch  as  we  describe  these  mounds  as 
ranging  in  diameter  up  to  50  feet,  he  suggests  that 
the  cooks  "must  have  been  of  Brobdingnagian 
stature."  But  why  Brobdingnagian?  Given  a 
rubbish-heap  50  feet  wide,  why  must  the  person  who 
made  it  be  50  feet  high  ?  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
either  Dr.  Holmes  has  not  read  our  paper  with 
sufficient  care,  or — as  is  much  more  likely — our 
description  is  lacking  in  lucidity.  Possibly  the  use  of 
the  word  "  hearth  "  has  misled  him.  Let  me  repeat 
here,  then,  that  the-e  mounds  of  burnt  and  broken 
stones,  generally  found  near  springs  of  good  water, 
are,  as  we  believe,  neither  more  nor  less  than  heaps  of 
"discarded  pot-boilers  which  had  become  too  small 
and  friable  for  further  use,  and  had  been  reduced  to 
their  present  angular  form  and  small  size  by  the 
quenching  of  larger  stones  in  the  water  of  the  cooking 
vessel."  The  stones  were  doubtless  heated  on  a  flat 
space  of  limited  area  close  to  or  now  covered  by 
the  present  heaps,  and  that  flat  space  would  probably 
be  called  the  "hearth."  But  the  dimensions  of  the 
heap  of  discarded  boiling  stones  which  gradually 
accumulated  around  and  ultimately  buried  that  hearth 
would  be  determined,  not  by  the  stature  of  the  cook, 
but  by  the  duration  and  magnitude  of  the  cooking 
operations  performed  there. 

We  quoted  several  examples  of  such  heaps  found  in 
Ireland,  particularly  one  described  by  Mr.  John 
Quinlan,  where  the  whole  mound,  which  enclosed  a 
paved  hearth  and  wooden  trough,  had  a  diameter  of 
52  feet.  This  description  seems  to  have  escaped 
Dr.  Holmes's  notice.  In  South  Wales  we  have 
discovered  considerably  over  a  hundred  mounds,  but, 


so  far,  no  paved  hearth  and  no  trough.  Our  hypo- 
thesis of  their  being  Neolithic  cooking- places  rests  on 
the  partial  analogy  with  the  Irish  discoveries,  though 
the  Welsh  examples  are  evidently  of  a  ruder  type. 

T.  C.  Cantrii.l. 
28,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W., 
March  25,  1908. 


SEMPRINGHAM  PRIORY. 

TO  THE   EDITOR. 

Sir  Gilbert,  son  of  Sir  Jocelyn  de  Sempringham, 
Knight,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  here, 
having  instituted  a  new  mode  or  rule  of  religious  life, 
called  after  him  and  this  place  Gilbertines,  or 
Sempringham  Order,  obtained,  about  1139,  by  gift  of 
Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Lincoln,  three 
carucates  of  land,  on  which  he  built  the  Triory  to 
the  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  it  was  the  head 
house  of  the  Order,  at  which  its  general  Chapters 
were  always  held.  Several  names  of  what  Dugdale 
calls  "Masters"  of  Sempringham  are  given  in  the 
Harleian  MSS.  and  Deeds,  from  William,  who  died 
in  1261,  onward,  and  Patrick,  Prior  of  Walton,  and 
Robert  Holgate,  1536,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 
It  is  not  clear  from  Dugdale  whether  these  "  masters  " 
were  Priors  or  were  under  Priors. 

Three  chaplains  had  to  say  Mass  daily  in  perpetuity 
for  the  soul  of  Robert  Lutrell,  moneys  having  been 
given  by  him  for  the  keep  of  a  second  chapel  at 
Tenham  (St.  Andrew's),  and  the  Lady  Chapel  in  the 
Manor  of  Stamford,  which  they  held,  and  the  Mass  of 
Our  Lady  in  the  Priory  Church  here  ;  they  were  also 
to  keep  scholars  at  Stamford,  "  for  studying  the  divine 
page  ' '  or  philosophy. 

In  26  Henry  VIII.  the  gross  revenues  were 
^359  12s.  7d.  and  the  net  income  ^317  4s.  id. 

The  site  was  granted,  30  Henry  VIII.,  to  Edward, 
Lord  Clinton.  There  are  numerous  references  to 
records  and  deeds  in  Tanner,  and  a  few  additional 
ones  mentioned  by  Dugdale. 

An  impression  of  the  seal  is  on  a  deed  in  the 
Harleian  collection.  The  Daily  Graphic,  a  few  days 
after  the  great  gale  of  February  20-21,  1908,  published 
a  small  view  of  the  church,  showing  the  damage  it 
sustained  then,  and,  in  the  notes  accompanying  it, 
referred  to  the  Priory  as  an  Abbey— a.  species  of 
blunder  far  too  common  with  press  reporters  and 
amateur  antiquaries,  and  even  with  people  who  should 
know  better. 

John  A.  Randolph. 


Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 

To  intending  Contributors. — Unsolicited  MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 
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jRotes  of  tbe  $Eont&. 

During  the  month  of  April  the  Manchester 
and  District  branch  of  the  Classical  Associa- 
tion conducted  excavations  at  Ribchester, 
and  the  results  were  described  by  Professor 
Conway  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Hopkinson  in  an 
interesting  letter  to  the  Manchester  Guardian 
of  May  4.  "  The  committee  decided,"  they 
wrote,  "that  the  promise  afforded  by  the 
excavations  conducted  for  the  branch  by  Mr. 
Thomas  May  last  year,  and  generously  sup- 
ported by  one  or  two  friends  in  Ribchester 
and  the  neighbourhood,  warranted  a  larger 
enterprise  this  spring,  and  during  the  last 
three  weeks  Mr.  May  and  Mr.  G.  L.  Chees- 
man,  Lecturer  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Haverfield's,  whose  co-operation 
we  are  very  glad  indeed  to  have  secured, 
have  greatly  extended  our  knowledge  of  this 
Roman  fort. 

♦      4f      4p 

"They  have  in  the  first  place  determined 
the  position  of  the  north  wall,  of  the  gate  in 
that  wall,  and  of  the  gate  towers  on  the  inner 
side  (16  feet  square).  Inside  the  camp  they 
have  uncovered  the  greater  part  of  a  very 
substantial  building  with  buttresses,  with 
remains  of  burnt  corn  upon  the  floor,  clearly 
the  granary.  Within  the  limits  of  what  must 
have  been  the  head-quarters  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  fort,  they  have  found  fragments 
of  a  Latin  inscription  which  possesses  re- 
markable interest,  as  it  enables  us  to  fix 
narrowly  the  years  within  which  it  was  first 
written  and  subsequently  modified,  and  to 
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deduce  the  probable  date  of  the  erection  or 
restoration  of  the  building  itself.  After  the 
way  in  which  the  fragments  fitted  together 
had  been  arrived  at,  Mr.  May  pointed  out 
their  connexion  with  the  broken  inscription 
previously  discovered  in  Ribchester  (C.I.L. 
VII.  225),  and  their  resemblance  to  other 
Latin  inscriptions  of  the  same  age.  In  par- 
ticular he  first  observed  the  erased  letters  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  line,  which  give 
the  clue  to  the  date.  The  united  fragments 
give  us  the  beginning  of  five  lines.     Thus  : 

A  V  G  

A  V  G 

CA       

R  I  C  

A  V      

But  the  third  line  has  been  carefully  defaced, 
though  the  nature  of  the  letters  is  still  clearly 
discernible. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
"  The  mention  of  two  Augusti,  followed  by 
one  Ca(esar),  whose  name  has  been  erased, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  part  of  an 
inscription  set  up,  in  the  first  instance,  be- 
tween the  years  198  and  211  B.C.,  when 
Septimius  Severus  had  associated  with  him 
in  the  empire  his  elder  son  Caracalla  (who 
calls  himself  generally  M.  Aurelius  Antonius) 
as  a  second  Augustus,  and  his  second  son, 
P.  Septimius  Geta,  as  nobilissimus  Ccesar. 
This  state  of  things  came  to  an  end  on  the 
death  of  Severus  at  York  in  211,  when  Cara- 
calla and  Geta  both  became  Augusti.  In 
the  following  year  the  younger  brother  was 
barbarously  put  to  death  by  the  elder,  and 
his  name  erased  wherever  it  appeared  on 
any  official  inscription,  as  on  the  Arch  of 
Severus  still  standing  in  the  forum  at  Rome, 
in  one  of  the  Ribchester  inscriptions  already 
known  (C.I.L.  VII.  226),  and  in  some  four 
or  five  other  inscriptions  in  Britain.  This  is 
the  first  Latin  inscription  which  the  excava- 
tions conducted  by  the  branch  have  yet 
unearthed,  and  it  is  a  notable  find. 

4p      4p      4p 

"  The  last  two  lines  are  not  difficult  to  inter- 
pret. The  letters  ric  are  almost  certainly 
part  of  the  word  Vidricis,  an  epithet  of  the 
Vlth  Legion  which  appears  on  the  other 
inscription  from  Ribchester  with  which  Mr. 
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May  compared  our  inscription ;  and  the 
letters  av  in  the  last  line  probably  are  the 
beginning  of  August/  or  Augustorum,  pre- 
ceded by  some  such  word  as  Procuratore, 
as  in  the  inscription  of  Risingham  (C.I.L. 
VII.  1003),  which  is  another  of  those  in 
which  the  name  of  Geta  has  been  erased. 
The  whole  phrase  of  which  this  was  a  part 
probably  denoted  the  officer  who  commanded 
or  superintended,  or  paid  for  the  erection  of 
the  building  to  which  the  inscription  was 
attached.  At  least  one  line  is  probably 
wanting  at  the  end,  where  we  generally  have 
the  statement  of  what  was  built  or  restored. 
Not  more  than  one  line,  containing  the  titles 
of  the  Emperor  Severus,  is  likely  to  be  miss- 
ing at  the  beginning.  This  would  give  a 
height  of  at  least  21  inches  for  the  tablet, 
since  on  the  present  fragment  the  lines  are 
each  3  inches  in  height.  It  would  seem  that 
not  less  than  fourteen  letters  are  missing 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  each  line,  since 
the  first  line  of  which  any  part  remains  to 
us  probably  contained  at  least  M.  Aurel. 
Antonino,  the  shortest  form  of  Caracalla's 
title.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  inscription 
is  cut  boldly  and  without  any  attempt  to 
save  space  and  labour  by  running  letters 
together  (a  device  very  common  in  inscrip- 
tions of  this  period).  We  may  reasonably 
infer  that  it  stood  in  a  conspicuous  position 
on  some  building  of  importance — no  doubt 
that  of  which  the  architectural  remains  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  May  formed  a  part.  For, 
besides  the  inscription,  just  before  Mr. 
Cheesman  and  Professor  Haverfield  (who 
visited  the  camp  last  week)  went  away,  the 
excavators  had  the  satisfaction  of  coming 
upon  a  Second  well  inside  the  head- quarters, 
which  has  proved  to  contain  a  substantial 
column  with  a  diameter  of  21  inches  at  its 
narrowest  point,  and  two  handsome  capitals 
with  elaborate  carved  ornament  of  degraded 
Corinthian  type.  Another  building,  appa- 
rently aligning  on  the  Via  Principalis  or 
shorter  axis  of  the  fort,  is  now  in  course  of 
excavation." 

$  ♦  «$» 
The  British  Archaeological  Association  will 
hold  their  annual  congress  this  year  at  Car- 
lisle from  July  13  to  17.  The  Royal  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  met  at  Carlisle  sixteen  years 
ago. 


On  May  19  excavations  began  at  the  great 
circle  of  Avebury,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  the  expert  superintendence  of 
Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray.  They  will  continue 
till  about  June  5,  the  object  being  to  ascer- 
tain the  approximate  date  of  construction  of 
Avebury.  "  It  has  generally  been  assumed," 
says  the  Times  of  May  6,  "  that  as  the 
Sarsens  at  Avebury  are  entirely  unworked, 
while  those  at  Stonehenge  have  been  worked, 
Avebury  must  be  the  older  of  the  two  monu- 
ments. The  earthworks  at  Avebury  consist 
of  a  deep  ditch  with  the  bank  on  the  outside 
(and  therefore  not  for  defence),  enclosing  a 
space  of  28J  acres,  within  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  village  of  Avebury  now  stands. 
The  great  circle  immediately  within  the  ditch, 
together  with  the  two  concentric  rings  of 
stones  enclosed  by  the  large  circle,  consisted 
probably  of  about  650  stones,  of  which  but  a 
small  proportion  remain.  Former  excava- 
tions at  Avebury  some  years  ago  did  not 
yield  very  important  results,  although  the 
position  of  many  prostrate  and  buried  stones 
was  revealed." 

#P        ♦         ♦ 

The  Western  Daily  Press  remarks  that  the 
recent  discovery,  or  rather  recovery,  of  the 
built-up  and  long-forgotten  doorway  to  the 
rood-loft  in  the  venerable  church  of  Puxton 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  local 
archaeologists.  On  the  removal  of  some 
loose  plaster  from  the  south  wall  of  the  nave, 
near  the  chancel  arch,  the  well-preserved 
proportions  of  the  lancet-shaped  archway 
came  to  light.  It  is  probably  of  late  date  in 
the  Early  English  period.  The  moulding  is 
a  hollow  chamber  at  the  edge,  with  long- 
pointed  stops  at  the  base.  It  is  5  feet 
9  inches  high  by  18  inches.  The  head  is 
cut  out  of  one  stone,  now  unfortunately 
cracked,  and  rests  on  unsymmetrical  im- 
posts. The  remains  of  colouring  are  visible 
upon  it.  In  the  wall  above,  the  eastern  jamb 
of  the  upper  doorway  is  to  be  seen.  The 
wall  of  the  church  being  too  thin  to  contain 
a  staircase  in  its  fabric,  no  doubt  there  was 
at  one  time  a  turret  on  the  outside  for  the 
spiral  staircase.  This  shapely  doorway  is 
certainly  an  ornament  to  the  church.  Simi- 
lar doorways  and  turret  probably  existed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  church. 
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Mr.  G.  B.  Mitchell,  of  Wolverhampton,  sends 
us  the  following  note  : 

"  The  chest  depicted  in  the  accompanying 
sketch,  reproduced  from  an  old  woodcut  pub- 
lished about  sixty  years  ago,  illustrates  the 
method  adopted  in  past  ages  by  the  parish- 
ioners of  Tettenhall  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  church  plate,  the  preservation  of  relics  in 
pre-Reformation  days,  and  their  parochial 
archives. 

"  This  chest  was  made  out  of  the  solid 
trunk  of  an  oak  tree  ;  it  was  oblong  in  shape, 


the  church  plate   stolen   some  time  in  the 
year  1794. 

"  This  relic  of  bygone  ages  was  kept  in  the 
vestry,  from  whence  it  was  removed  to  the 
west  end  of  the  church  directly  under  the 
tower.  Previous  to  the  extension  and  altera- 
tion made  in  the  ancient  fabric  in  1883,  and 
the  relaying  of  the  belfry  floor,  it  was  hoisted 
up  into  the  ringers'  chamber,  where  it  re- 
mained until  its  final  removal,  about  1887-88, 
to  make  room  for  the  new  clock,  which 
records  the  gratitude  felt  by  the  parishioners 


<>"    I'/  fiTlSfa^X     ' 


THE   OLD   TETTENHALL   PARISH   CHEST. 


about  14  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  about 
the  same  in  depth,  and  was  covered  by  heavy 
lids,  for  the  raising  of  which  a  short  lever 
was  used.  The  outside  was  strongly  girt 
about  with  bands  of  iron,  the  lids  being 
banded  in  a  similar  manner,  and  secured  by 
quaint  antique  hinges,  locks,  etc.  The  in- 
terior receptacles  were  hewn  and  hollowed 
out  of  the  solid  timber,  the  central  partition 
showing  in  situ  the  heart,  rings,  and  grain  of 
the  wood.  A  chest  so  constructed  and 
secured  was  looked  upon  as  practically  un- 
assailable, and  capable  of  defying  the  strength 
and  cupidity  of  depredators ;  yet  it  is  on 
record  that  this  chest  was  forced  open  and 


for  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  our  late 
beloved  Queen. 

"  For  many  years  the  chest  was  used  as  a 
receptacle  for  records  of  parochial  perambula- 
tions, surveys  of  charity  and  other  lands  be- 
longing to  the  parish  ;  documents  relating  to 
vagrants,  tramps,  etc. ;  books  and  other 
papers  which  ought  to  have  been  carefully 
treasured  up  for  the  use  of  future  antiquaries 
and  other  persons  interested  in  the  past 
history  of  our  ancient  parish. 

"The  books,  papers,  etc.,  removed  from  the 
chest  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  elements, 
and  of  those  who  chose  to  rummage  among 
them.     Many   have,   ere   this,    passed  away 
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from  the  parish,  as  did  the  remains  of  our 
ancient  and  unique  old  parish  chest — in  the 
shape  of  smoke  arising  from  the  chimneys  of 
officials  who  were  appointed  to  watch  over 
and  protect,  but  not  to  destroy,  the  parochial 
relics  of  past  ages." 

We  fear  the  story  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Tettenhall  chest  and  its  contents  might  be 
paralleled  in  many  other  parishes. 

«$?  «fr  «$» 
Mr.  H.  S.  Toms,  in  the  course  of  a  letter 
in  the  Brighton  Herald  of  May  2,  gives  some 
interesting  hints  to  archaeologists.  "  Rabbit- 
burrows  and  fox-holes,"  he  writes,  "  should 
claim  the  attention  of  every  archaeologist,  for 
remarkable  finds  are  often  brought  to  light 
in  this  way.  One  local  instance  is  the  recent 
discovery  by  a  member  of  the  Sussex  Archaeo- 
logical Society  of  two  curious  ancient  earthen- 
ware spoons,  which  appear  to  be  unique  so 
far  as  the  British  Isles  are  concerned.  Even 
the  molehills  are  worthy  of  inspection.  On 
these  a  host  of  antiquities  have  been  found. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  these  little  animals 
turned  out  quite  a  number  of  fragments  of 
Roman  pottery  above  the  pond  in  Park 
Bottom,  south  of  the  Ladies'  Mile,  near 
Hollingbury  Hill.  The  decoration  on  one 
of  these  fragments  appears  unlike  anything 
figured  or  described.  Among  the  others 
were  fragments  of  the  typical  Roman  hard 
New  Forest  ware,  so  called  because  found  in 
most  abundance  on  the  sites  of  old  Roman 
kilns  in  the  New  Forest ;  and  pieces  of  grey 
pottery  similar  to  the  perfect  examples  con- 
taining cremated  bodies  which,  now  in  the 
Brighton  Museum,  were  found  some  years 
ago  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  villa  in 
Springfield  Road. 

"  Excavations  for  foundations  of  houses 
should  also  be  visited.  The  amount  of  valu- 
able material  thus  unwittingly  destroyed  is 
amazing.  A  hundredweight  of  prehistoric 
bronze  axes  is  known  to  have  been  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Highdown  Road  whilst  dig- 
ging for  foundations  a  few  years  ago.  Of 
these  only  one  escaped  the  melting-pot  of 
the  marine-store  dealer.  Again,  about  thirty 
bronze  axes  and  fragments  of  swords  were 
similarly  discovered  about  five  years  ago  near 
the  Drove  at  Preston.  These  also  disap- 
peared, leaving  a  record  that  the  sum  of 
4s.  6d.  was  obtained  for  the  lot." 


The  Swedish  Lutheran  Church,  from  which 
the  body  of  Swedenborg  was  recently  re- 
moved, and  which  stands  on  an  island  site 
in  the  centre  of  Prince's  Square,  St.  George' s- 
in-the-East,  is  to  be  offered  for  sale  at  the 
Mart  on  June  12  by  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Son. 
Subject  to  a  faculty  being  obtained  for  the 
removal  of  any  human  remains,  the  site  of 
the  church  is  described  as  available  for  the 
erection  of  commercial  or  manufacturing 
premises.  For  this  it  is  said  to  be  well 
adapted,  being  close  to  the  docks  and  the 
depots  of  the  principal  railways.  The  burial- 
ground,  however,  cannot  be  built  upon.  It 
is  being  suggested  that  the  building,  being  of 
some  historic  interest,  might  be  used  as  a 
library,  school,  or  public  offices,  the  burial- 
ground  being  kept  as  a  recreation-ground.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  the  quaint  little  church 
cannot  be  let  alone,  and  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  stand  where  it  is,  as  a  memorial  of 
the  mystic  whose  ashes  it  enshrined  so  long. 

rj(j  (jtjt  cjtjt 

On  May  1  Dr.  C.  H.  Read,  of  the  British 
Museum,  was  elected  President  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  in  succession  to  Lord  Avebury, 
by  a  small  majority  of  votes.  Dr.  Read  was 
the  nominee  of  the  council,  and  a  contest 
on  such  an  occasion  is  extremely  rare.  But 
Sir  Henry  Howorth  was  put  forward,  and  ran 
his  opponent  very  close.  Dr.  Read  has  been 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries for  many  years,  and  is  Keeper  of  the 
British  and  Mediaeval  Antiquities  at  the 
British  Museum.  One  curious  result  of  his 
election  is  that,  as  president  of  the  society, 
he  will  be  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  thus  in  a  way  becomes  the  official 
superior,  not  only  of  his  colleagues,  but  also 
of  his  own  superior  officer,  the  director.  The 
other  officers  elected  on  May  Day,  besides 
the  President,  were  Mr.  P.  Norman,  treasurer; 
Mr.  F.  G.  H.  Price,  director  ;  and  Mr.  C.  R. 
Peers,  secretary.  Sir  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B., 
Lord  Dillon,  Sir  R.  R.  Holmes,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Lyell,  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  B.  Croft  Lyons, 
and  Mr.  H.  Plowman  were  re-elected  as 
members  of  the  council,  and  Lord  Balcarres, 
M.P.,  Sir  John  Evans,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  W.  Gow- 
land,  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  R.  G. 
Rice,  Mr.  M.  Rosenheim,  Mr.  A.  B.  Skinner, 
Mr.  R.  A.  Smith,  Mr.  M.  Stephenson,  and 
Mr.  E.  Walker  were  also  elected. 
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Colonel  Hawley,  who  has  made  numerous 
British  and  Romano-British  discoveries  in 
Wiltshire  and  Berkshire,  has  recently  made 
several  small  excavations  on  a  part  of  Car- 
hampton  Down,  with  most  interesting  results. 
It  was  found  that  on  this  land  was  formerly  a 
British  village,  which  had  lasted  into  Roman 
times.  The  village  was  defended  by  palisades, 
which  had  long  since  disappeared,  though 
traces  of  the  embankment  which  bore  them 
were  found.  The  principal  discoveries  are  a 
circular  opening  in  the  chalk,  to  a  depth  of 
about  14  feet,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  broken 
pottery  and  a  small  coin  were  discovered, 
and  a  beehive-shaped  underground  dwelling, 
excavated  in  the  chalk,  and  covered  with  a 
roof  rising  slightly  above  the  surface.  In 
this  were  found  the  bones  of  many  animals, 
including  the  boar  and  red  deer,  some 
broken  pottery,  and  many  oyster-shells,  the 
oysters  having  probably  been  brought  from 
the  east  coast  and  sold  in  the  village  in 
British  times. 

♦  ♦        ♦ 

"  Considerable  discussion  took  place  at  the 
Liskeard  Vestry,"  says  the  Standard  of  April 
23,  "  on  a  motion  in  favour  of  lowering  the 
ancient  granite  '  coffin  stone '  at  the  lych-gate 
to  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  removing  the 
masonry  on  which  it  at  present  rests.  It 
was  argued  that  the  stone  had  lost  its  original 
value  as  a  resting-place  for  coffins,  and  was 
now  merely  an  obstruction  both  to  funerals 
and  wedding  parties.  Several  speakers 
strongly  supported  the  retention  of  the  stone. 
It  was,  they  said,  one  of  the  very  few  relics 
of  antiquity  they  possessed,  and  it  was  denied 
that  it  was  an  obstruction.  There  would 
be,  it  was  contended,  a  tremendous  feeling 
aroused,  not  only  in  Liskeard,  but  in  other 
places,  if  one  of  these  very  rare  old  coffin 
stones  was  removed  from  its  original  position. 
The  vicar  said  that,  in  view  of  the  general 
run  nowadays  of  modern  biers  for  carrying 
the  coffins,  the  pile  of  masonry  was  not 
required,  and  the  ancient  stone  itself  could 
be  retained  on  the  same  spot,  only  lowered 
to  the  level  of  the  floor.  The  motion  for 
removal  was  carried  by  seven  votes  to  five." 

♦  ♦        ♦ 

This  decision  is  much  to  be  regretted.  In 
a  letter  of  protest,  which  appeared  in  the 
Standard  of   April    29,    Mr.    Harry    Hems 


wrote :  "  The  earliest  reference  to  a  lych-gate 
in  England  is  probably  one  dated  a.d.  1272, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  corpse  of 
King  Edward  II.  resting  beneath  one  that 
then  stood  near  to  Gloucester  Cathedral. 
In  the  Prayer  Book  for  1549  the  priest  is 
directed  to  meet  the  corpse  at  the  church 
'  stile  ' — i.e,  the  lych-gate.  The  old  Cornish 
name  for  this  latter  is  the  '  trim-tram ' — 
explained  as  a  corruption  of  '  trim  train,'  as 
it  was  upon  arrival  there,  in  bygone  days, 
the  mournful  procession,  which  had  some- 
times come  long  distances,  was  solemnly 
marshalled  prior  to  entering  the  churchyard 
with  its  melancholy  burden.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  it  was  customary  to  carry  the 
coffin  underhanded  by  means  of  white  bands 
of  cloth,  passed  through  the  handles  and  under 
it.  Upon  arrival  at  their  destination  the 
corpse  rested  upon  the  lych-stone.  Very  few 
of  these  stones  are  now  in  existence  and  in  situ. 
They  are  usually  about  6  feet  long ;  in  plan 
either  oblong,  with  sides  of  equal  width,  or 
formed  rather  narrower  at  one  end  than  at 
the  other.  It  is  claimed  for  them  by  some 
credited  authorities  that  they  are  even  older 
than  are  the  ancient  lych-gates  themselves  ; 
that,  indeed,  they  possibly  date  from  the 
times  of  the  Druids. 

"  It  is  one  of  these  most  valuable  and  rare 
relics  of  the  past,  upon  which  the  coffins  of 
the  departed  have  reverently  rested  for  many 
successive  centuries,  that  report  says  the  mis- 
guided inhabitants  of  Liskeard  propose  to 
remove — in  fact,  to  bury.  Surely  such  an 
act  of  vandalistic  sacrilege  is  impossible?" 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  Liskeard 
folk  will  realize  the  mistake  they  have  made, 
and  will  rescind  the  motion  for  removal. 

$        $        $ 

The  inhabitants  of  Caversham,  near  Reading, 
are  to  be  congratulated  that  the  preservation 
of  the  Holy  Well  of  St.  Anne,  which  was 
rediscovered  on  Priest  Hill  in  January,  1906, 
is  now  secured.  The  spot  will  be  marked  by 
a  memorial  drinking-fountain,  which  has  been 
erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  Dr.  May  and 
Dr.  Jamieson  B.  Hurry  (who  inaugurated  the 
scheme),  and  will  henceforth  be  the  property 
of  the  parish,  the  necessary  land  having  been 
given  for  the  purpose  by  the  owners.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  Caversham  was  a  well-known 
place  of  pilgrimage,  owing  to  a   shrine  or 
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chapel  which  stood  on  the  old  bridge,  and 
was  celebrated  for  its  "  relics,"  and  to  a  holy 
well  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  whose  waters  were 
held  in  repute  for  their  healing  virtues.  The 
shrine  or  chapel  was  a  cell  of  Notley  Abbey, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  and  was  in  charge  of  a 
canon  of  that  religious  house,  who  bore  the 
title  of  the  Warden  of  Caversham,  and 
"  songe  in  thys  chapell  and  hadde  the  offer- 
inges  for  his  lyving."  This  shrine  was  plun- 
dered by  Dr.  Loudon,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Henry  VIII.,  who  sent  up  to 
Cromwell  "  the  principall  relik  of  idolytrie  in 
thys  realme,  an  aungell  with  oon  wyng  that 
browt  to  Caversham  the  spere  hedde  that 
percyd  our  Saviour  is  syde  upon  the  crosse." 
The  well  is  alluded  to  in  a  letter  dated 
April  15,  1727,  from  J.  Loveday,  Rector  of 
Caversham,  to  the  antiquary  Thomas  Hearne 
{cf.  Aubrey's  Letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  73),  which 
also  describes  the  chapel  on  the  bridge  : 
"  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Ann,  and  from 
thence  the  religious  went  at  certain  times  to 
a  well  now  in  the  hedge  between  the  field 
called  the  Mount  and  the  lane  called  Priest 
Lane,  which  is  supposed  to  have  its  name 
from  their  going  through  it  to  the  well,  which 
was  formerly  called  St.  Ann's  Well.  .  .  . 
There  was  in  the  memory  of  man  a  large 
ancient  oak,  just  by  the  well,  which  was  also 
held  in  great  veneration." 

«$»  #  «$? 
The  committee  recently  appointed  to  make 
an  archaeological  survey  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
held  its  first  meeting  on  April  16  at  St. 
Trinian's.  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  took  the  chair,  and  Mr.  P.  M.  C. 
Kermode  was  unanimously  elected  secretary, 
and  Mr.  T.  E.  Acheson  treasurer.  It  was 
decided  to  enlarge  the  committee  and  to 
invite  the  formation  of  sub-committees  for 
all  the  parishes.  The  programme  adopted 
was  to  examine  the  different  classes  of 
antiquities  in  succession  under  the  heads  of 
" Keeils,"  "  Cairns,"  "Barrows,"  and  " Camps 
and  Forts  ";  to  begin  work  in  Marown,  and 
to  take  the  different  parishes  in  order.  The 
secretary  and  treasurer  were  asked  to  send 
out  a  circular  for  subscriptions,  as  to  carry 
out  the  programme  would  entail  a  very  con- 
siderable expense,  and  the  time  occupied  in 
doing  so  would  depend  upon  the  funds  pro- 
vided.      Mr.  Corlett,  the  proprietor  of  St. 


Trinian's,  was  present,  and  having  given  his 
consent,  the  work  of  the  survey  was  at  once 
commenced  by  the  clearing  out  of  the  floor 
of  the  old  chapel  to  its  original  level.  The 
base  of  the  altar  was  shown,  but  a  puzzling 
feature  was  the  remains  of  a  substantial  wall 
built  upon  the  floor,  parallel  to  the  south 
wall,  at  about  a  third  of  the  distance  between 
it  and  the  north  wall.  Outside  an  endeavour 
will  be  made  to  trace  the  area  of  the  original 
enclosure,  of  which  only  a  portion  of  the 
north  embankment  remains. 

<w>  rJ?  r2? 

Mr.  W.  B.  Gerish,  of  Bishop's  Stortford, 
writes  to  say  that  he  has  prepared  an  "  Index 
Nominum  "  to  vol.  i.  of  Hertfordshire  Parish 
Registers  (Marriages),  edited  by  Mr.  W.  P.  W. 
Phillimore,  and  comprising  the  parishes  of 
Aldbury,  Barley,  Great  Berkhamsted,  East- 
wick,  Kensworth,  Letchworth,  and  Offley, 
which  is  freely  at  the  service  of  anyone  at 
his  house,  or  Mr.  Gerish  will  answer  inquiries 
by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope 
be  enclosed. 

$       <ft>       4* 

The  Sussex  Daily  News  of  May  8  says  that 
"  Another  interesting  discovery  of  ancient 
pottery — supposed  to  be  Roman — has  been 
made  on  the  site  of  the  new  Public  Library 
in  the  course  of  erection  in  Chapel  Road, 
Worthing.  While  a  trench  was  being  excavated 
in  front  of  the  building  yesterday  morning 
workmen  came  upon  some  remains  similar 
to  those  found  on  the  same  site  last  year. 
The  attention  of  the  Clerk  of  Works  and  the 
Foreman  of  the  Works  was  at  once  drawn  to 
the  discovery,  and  under  their  direction  the 
remains,  which  were  only  18  inches  from  the 
surface,  were  carefully  unearthed.  One 
specimen  was  removed  almost  whole,  in  a 
very  perfect  state  of  preservation.  It  is  a 
small  black  cinerary  urn,  finely  shaped,  and 
slightly  ornamented  on  the  surface,  and  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  bones.  Other  specimens 
were,  unfortunately,  broken  ;  but  most  of  the 
pieces  were  collected,  and,  on  being  fitted 
together,  revealed  several  articles,  including 
a  couple  of  drinking-cups  of  rough  ware,  a 
plate,  and  a  bowl  of  elaborate  design. " 

Some  interesting  objects  recently  found  near 
Winchester  were  exhibited  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Hampshire  Field  Club  and 
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Archaeological  Society.  Two  celts  and  a 
spear-head  are  distinctly  Irish,  and  authorities 
hold  they  go  to  prove  that  in  the  commerce 
between  Ireland  and  Northern  Europe 
Southampton  was  a  port  of  call.  A  small 
gourd-shaped  vessel  created  the  most  notice. 
It  was  got  from  a  sandpit  at  Otterbourne, 
and  is  pronounced  to  have  come  from  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  date  is  put  at  about 
700  B.C.,  and  it  is  held  to  be  evidence  that 
there  was  trade  between  this  country  and  the 
Mediterranean  at  a  very  early  time.  The 
finds  are  stated  to  have  been  unique  in 
England. 

«i!(»  $?  •fr 
On  May  19  Miss  Lina  Eckenstein  began  a 
course  of  six  lectures,  in  the  Assyrian  Saloon, 
British  Museum,  on  "  Babylonia  and  the 
Surrounding  Civilizations,"  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  Extension  Guild  (University 
of  London),  in  association  with  members  of 
the  Egypt  Research  Students  Association. 
The  second  lecture  was  on  May  26,  and  the 
others  will  be  given  on  June  2,  9,  16,  and  23. 
The  address  of  the  Guild  is  449,  Birkbeck 
Bank  Chambers,  W.C. 

^P        ♦        ♦ 

We  hear  that  it  is  proposed  to  roof  in  the 
Roman  bath  at  Bath,  and  to  include  it  in 
some  new  scheme  of  reconstruction.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  will  see  the 
wisdom  of  letting  well  alone. 

♦    m>4f      ♦ 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Bristol  and 
Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society  will 
be  held  at  Cardiff  on  August  4,  5,  and  6. 

«fr        ♦        ♦ 

Mr.  John  Hebb,  of  Brighton,  writes:  "The 
walls  of  the  students'  vestibule  at  the  hospital 
of  La  Charite,  at  Paris,  have  been  decorated 
from  time  to  time  with  paintings  executed 
by  students  from  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts, 
who  were  once  inmates  of  the  hospital,  and 
who  in  many  instances  have  since  become 
celebrities.  For  one  of  these  paintings, 
representing  the  theological  virtues,  signed 
by  M.  Aman-Jean,  an  offer  was  recently 
made  of  20,000  francs  (^800),  but  was 
declined  by  the  hospital  authorities.  Another 
panel  is  by  Gustave  Dore.  Most  of  the 
paintings  are  portraits  or  caricatures. 
Among  the  former  is  a  portrait  of  a  medical 
man,  now  one  of  the  notabilities  of  Paris, 


who  is  represented  seated  in  a  barque  facing 
a  female  figure,  who  is  steering  the  boat, 
realizing  the  line : 

"  '  Youth  at  the  prow  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm.' 

"  It  appears  that  the  doctor,  hearing  that 
the  painting  was  still  in  existence,  and  fear- 
ing that  it  might  injure  his  reputation, 
resolved  to  obliterate  this  record  of  his  gay 
and  careless  youth,  and  having  gained 
admission  to  the  hospital  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning,  like  the  pious  people  of 
Prato,  in  Browning's  '  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,'  he 

"  '  scratched  and  prodded  to  his  heart's  content,'  .  .  . 
till 

'"we  get  on  fast  to  see  the  bricks  beneath ' — 
every  portion  of  the  offending  fresco  having 
been  removed  from  the  walls. 

11  This  occurrence  caused  considerable 
dismay  among  the  students  of  the  hospital, 
and  the  authorities  have  called  upon  the 
doctor  to  restore  the  fresco,  which,  it  is  under- 
stood, the  artist,  M.  Bellery  -  Desfontaines, 
has  undertaken  on  certain  conditions.  It 
may  be  added  that  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  female  figure,  the  cause  of  the  com- 
motion, was  not  a  portrait,  but  was  purely 
imaginary." 


Siesta  (52  15,C).# 

By  Hans  Flemming  ;  Translated  by 
Mary  Gurney. 

ORTUNE  forsook  the  Romans  in 
Auvergne.  When  Caesar  withdrew 
his  legions  from  before  the  walls 
of  the  invincible  Gergovta,  the 
Haduans  (upon  whose  aid  he  had  rested  his 
hopes)  went  over  to  the  side  of  Vercinge- 
torix,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Gaul  was 
arrayed  in  arms  against  the  despoiler. 

Through  the  beech-woods  of  the  rocky 
Morvan,  its  mossy  soil  illumined  by  the  red 
foxglove  (the  spring  gold  of  the  genista 
having  faded),  messengers  hurried  onwards 
towards  Bibracte,  and  the  headship  of  the 
Auvergne  was  confirmed  on  the  summit  of 
Mont  Beuvray. 

*  From  Deutsche  Rundschau,  September,  1907  ; 
Paetel,  Berlin. 
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Meanwhile,  after  a  severe  struggle,  the 
cavalry  of  Vercingetorix  was  defeated  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ligones,  and  the  battle  raged 
around  Alesia  (one  of  the  most  important 
centres  of  religion  and  trade),  and  ended  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  "  Arverner"  under  his 
heartless  opponent. 

The  purple  of  the  foxglove  had  faded,  and 
the  bells  of  heather  trembled  under  windy 
gusts  upon  the  heights  and  heaths  of  Morvan, 
when  the  conqueror  of  Alesia  made  an 
entrance  into  Bibracte,  and  Vercingetorix 
bore  his  fetters  to  Rome. 

North-west  of  Les  Laumes,  on  the  road 
towards  Montbard  (the  home  of  Buffon),  lies 
Seigny. 

When  the  peasant  kindles  a  bright  flame, 
heaping  faggots  on  his  open  hearth,  and  the 
last  field-work  of  the  autumn  is  over,  he 
repeats  the  tale  of  the  blood  once  shed  upon 
the  fields  around  the  village,  whilst  the 
legends  of  the  people  trace  back  its  name  to 
"  saigner  "  (sang). 

The  excavations  carried  on  by  Napoleon 
from  the  year  1861  to  1865  upon  the  flat 
lands  and  the  hills  circling  around  Mont 
Auxois  showed  its  summit  to  be  the  site  of 
the  old  fortress  of  Alesia,  and  confirmed  the 
witness  of  long  centuries  concerning  the 
village  of  Alise-Sainte-Reine,  situated  half- 
way up  the  south-western  slope ;  tracing  the 
inheritance  of  the  name  from  a  great  historical 
past  connected  with  the  god  Alisanos,  who 
was  at  one  time  the  protector  of  the  city  of 
the  Mandubii,  but  was  unable  to  avert  the 
attacks  of  Roman  divinities  and  eagles. 

Legend  relates  that  the  holy  "  Reine  "  was 
a  maiden  who  disdained  as  a  Christian  to 
become  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Olybrius. 
She  was  martyred  here  at  his  command, 
her  bones  being  carried  to  the  abbey  on  the 
summit  of  Flavigny,  in  Carolingian  days. 
Her  festival  is  still  celebrated  with  much 
pomp  on  September  7,  and  the  spring  by  her 
chapel  is  supposed  to  work  wonders.  Castle 
Grignon  is  thought  to  have  been  the  prison 
of  the  saint. 

After  the  close  of  the  works  undertaken  by 
Napoleon,  all  evidence  favourable  to  sites 
other  than  Alesia  had  proved  futile,  in- 
cluding the  statements  of  those  who  had 
fought  with  their  pen  on  behalf  of  Alaise- 
les-Salins,  near  Besan^on. 


In  spite  of  this,  the  Deputy  Alexandre 
Berard  (with  a  local  patriotism  easy  to  under- 
stand), in  a  letter  addressed  on  November  30, 
1906,  to  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles- Lettres  (following  the  example  of 
Jacques  Maissiat  in  the  year  1848),  undertook 
to  bestow  upon  the  village  of  Izernore,  in  the 
department  of  l'Ain,  the  martyr's  crown,  now 
encircling  the  heights  of  Alesia.  The  sum- 
mons of  Berard  falls,  however,  on  deaf  ears 
to  those  who  know  (as  the  author  of  these 
lines  knows  from  the  experience  of  four 
visits)  the  villages  of  Alise,  Izernore,  and  the 
long  stretches  of  low-lying  country  between ; 
with  the  confirmation,  through  the  excava- 
tions of  Napoleon  III.  of  the  words  of 
Caesar  concerning  his  double  line  of  en- 
trenchments, and  the  discovery  of  coin  at 
Mont  Rea,*  where  the  central  body  of  the 
Gallic  relieving  army  attacked  the  legions  of 
Reginus  and  Rebilus  ;  and  the  finding,  in 
1839,  upon  Mont  Auxois  of  a  consecration 
inscription  containing  the  name  of  Alesia,  as 
Alisia.  Millet's  powerful  bronze  statue  of 
Vercingetorix  stands  on  the  right,  high  above 
the  levels  of  Les  Laumes  and  Cresigny, 
looking  down  upon  the  land  of  Burgundy. 
At  the  feet  of  the  Arverner  is  seen  the  in- 
scription, selected  by  the  nephew  of  the 
Corsican,  " '  La  Gaule  Unie  formant  une 
seule  Nation,  animee  d'un  meme  esprit,  peut 
defier  l'Univers — Vercingetorix  aux  Gaules 
assembles '  {Ccesar  De  Bello  Gallico,  book  vii., 
chap.  29)." 

We  may  contrast  Arminius  on  the  Groten- 
burg  "  liberator  haud  dubie  Germanise,"  t 
with  blade  pointing  to  heaven,  and  the 
chieftain  of  Gergovia,  leaning  upon  his  sword 
on  the  heights  of  Alise.  A  special  charm 
hovers  over  both  figures.  Truly  the  deed 
of  freedom,  "  Teutoburgiensi  saltu,"  which 
accomplished  the  task  (according  to  Florus) 
of  arresting  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  "the 
conquering  power  that  had  not  received  a 

*  "  Les  plus  recentes  de  ces  monnaies  remontent 
a  l'an  700  de  Rome,  54  avant  Jesus  Christ.  L'annee 
dans  laquelle  eut  lieu  le  siege  d' Alesia  est  l'annee  702  ; 
ce  fait  seul  servirait  au  besoin  a  demontrer  que  Alise 
et  Alesia  sont  une  meme  localite"  (Napoleon,  p.  556). 
Amongst  the  things  then  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Alesia  was  a  silver  goblet,  decorated  with  branches 
and  berries.  This,  with  similar  objects  then  dis- 
covered, is  now  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain. 

f  Tacitus,  Ann.,  ii.  88. 
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check  on  the  shores  of  the  universal  ocean," 
was  only  a  surprise  attack  upon  an  exhausted 
army,  ignorant  of  the  vicinity;  whilst  the 
battle  of  the  Gauls  was  an  assault  against  the 
art  of  war — Caesar. 

The  summit  of  Mont  Auxois  was  scarcely 
included  by  Napoleon  in  the  scope  of  his 
researches,  but  now  the  memorable  sites  have 
yielded  a  rich  harvest  to  the  methodical  in- 
vestigations of  the  explorers,  undertaken  on 
a  large  scale  in  contrast  with  the  small 
excavations  of  earlier  years. 

After  a  few  experimental  excavations  in 
October,  November,  and  December,  1905, 
the  Society  of  Natural  and  Historic  Sciences 
of  Semur  (the  picturesque  city  on  the  River 
Armannon,  which,  before  joining  the  Yonne, 
receives  the  Brenne  and  also  the  Oze  and 
the  Ozerain,  streams  flowing  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  Mount  Auxois,  and  where 
Voltaire  embraced  the  divine  Emilia),  began 
their  work  in  May,  1906,  under  the  direction 
of  the  learned  Major  Esperandieu.  In  the 
middle  of  December,  1906,  in  response  to  the 
appeal  of  the  French  Society  of  Archaeological 
Records,  he  explained  the  results  of  all  the 
excavations  carried  out  up  to  that  period,  in 
a  lecture  which  he  gave  several  times,  and 
lastly  on  March  27,  to  the  General  Staff  at 
Paris. 

On  the  site  of  the  Gallic  fortress  the  ex- 
cavations have  clearly  shown  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Romans  three  successive  towns 
had  existed,  the  last  of  these  having  probably 
disappeared  during  the  migration  of  the 
natives.  In  addition  to  numerous  wells, 
cisterns,  cellars  with  stone  stairs,  and 
remains  of  dwelling-houses ;  the  foundation 
walls  of  a  theatre,  a  temple,  and  a  large 
building  with  three  apses,  have  been  found. 
A  stone  relief  dug  up  appears  to  date  from 
the  first  century,  and  to  be  a  copy  of  a  Greek 
work.  It  shows  the  Father  of  Gods  and  Men 
seated,  with  Juno  and  Minerva  standing  at 
his  side.  On  a  second  relief  one  of  the  two 
Dioscuri  holds  his  horse  by  the  rein;  a 
mutilated  statuette  of  stone  represents  an 
Amazon,  a  second  (also  in  bad  preservation) 
a  Gallic  Jupiter,  with  the  symbol  of  the 
wheel  on  his  throne.  A  bronze  bust  of 
Silenus,  of  Italian-Greek  work,  has  served  as 
a  weight  for  scales  ;  the  bronze  figure  of  a 
dying  Gaul  (of  the  same  origin)  as  a  decora- 
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tion  for  the  handle  of  a  vase.  A  torso  may 
be  recognized  by  the  dress  as  the  portrait  of 
a  Gallic  captain.  Two  birds  are  seated  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  bust  of  a  bearded  god, 
so  that  we  are  struck  unwittingly  by  the 
resemblance  to  Odin  and  his  two  ravens, 
Huginn  and  Muninn.  A  shattered  Celtic 
inscription  in  Greek  letters  swells  the  group 
of  about  forty  similar  inscriptions  previously 
discovered.  Small  remains  of  Gallic  dwell- 
ings show  that  the  wicker-work  of  which 
they  were  constructed  was  plastered  with 
lime,  which  had  become  of  the  consistency 
of  brick,  by  exposure  to  fire.  Coins  have 
been  found,  knives,  bill-hooks,  locks  and 
keys,  nails,  a  wooden  bucket,  encircled  by 
iron  bands,  and  with  the  chain  used  for 
lowering  it  into  the  well,  lamps,  cow-bells, 
a  razor,  a  shovel,  horse  -  shoes,  kettles, 
pottery  (some  of  Gallic  and  some  not  of 
Gallic  work),  so-called  Samian  vessels  of  a 
beautiful  red,  richly  decorated;  and,  as  an 
article  of  especial  value,  a  wooden  shepherd's 
flute  with  eight  holes.  Perhaps,  if  by  chance 
this  should  ever  be  touched  by  the  lips  of  an 
artist,  it  may  give  forth  as  enchanting  sounds 
as  came  from  the  lips  of  Pan,  when  he  de- 
vised the  shepherd's  flute  "  vocis  dulcedine 
captus  "  to  hold  the  sigh  of  the  reeds,  into 
which  water  -  nymphs  had  changed  the 
Syrinx  ;  or  a  melody  may  yet  dwell  in  it 
from  the  time  that  it  accompanied  the  song 
and  tune  which  celebrated  the  praises  of 
Vercingetorix,  who  first  dreamt  of  the  unity 
of  the  Gallic  nation  ! 


jTotgeries  anu  Counterfeit 
antiquities- 


By   T.    Sheppard,   F.G.S.,   F.S.A. 
Curator,  Hull  Museum. 


Scot. 


VER  since  there  has  been  a  desire 
to  collect  objects,  of  no  matter  what 
description,  there  has  been  an  equal 
ambition  on  the  part  of  certain 
people  to  meet  the  demand  by  making  spuri- 
ous imitations.  At  no  time  has  this  been 
carried  out  so  successfully  or  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  during   the   present  century.      No 
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matter  in  what  direction  a  collector  may  be 
obtaining  specimens,  whether  coins,  medals, 
flint  or  stone  implements,  Egyptian  or  Peru- 
vian antiquities,  china,  carved  oak  chests, 
antique  silver,  engravings,  paintings,  or  ivories, 
he  must  be  on  the  qui  vive,  or  he  will  be 
"  taken  in."  This  has  been  the  experience 
of  most  expert  collectors,  and  some  of  the 
leading  museums  of  England  and  abroad 
have  also  been  victimized,  sometimes  to  a 
very  serious  extent. 

During  the  past  few  years  several  examples 
have  been  brought  under  my  notice,  and  as 
a  warning  to  collectors,  there  is  in  the  Hull 
Museum  a  special  case  set  apart  in  which 
these  forgeries  are  exhibited. 

In  looking  up  the  history  of  forgeries, 
one  finds  that  the  system  is  by  no  means 
a  new  one.  Six  hundred  years  B.C.,  counter- 
feit coins  in  the  Grecian  States  had  attained 
to  such  a  serious  extent  that  by  the  laws  of 
Solon  persons  detected  in  the  crime  were 
punished  by  death,  a  punishment  which  was 
still  enacted  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
who  lived  250  years  later.  In  ancient  British 
times  in  our  own  country,  not  only  were  the 
well-known  artistic  coins  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  copied  by  Gaulish  traders  again 
copied  in  pure  gold  by  the  Britons ;  but  the 
early  occupants  of  these  islands  also  made 
copies  in  base  metal,  which  were  gilded  and 
circulated  in  lieu  of  the  genuine  article  !  An 
instance  of  this  kind  recently  came  under 
my  notice  when  examining  the  collection  of 
coins  formed  by  the  late  Tom  Smith  at 
South  Ferriby.  In  addition  to  one  or  two 
staters  of  pure  gold,  there  were  a  few  of  base 
metal  gilded,  which  had  apparently  been 
struck  from  the  same  dies  as  the  genuine 
ones,  but  they  were  unquestionably  contem- 
porary forgeries.  The  Romans,  too,  who 
have  left  us  so  many  thousand  examples  of 
their  coinage,  were  expert  forgers,  and  even 
in  their  day  punishment  by  death  was  meted 
out  to  those  found  guilty.  With  regard  to  the 
Roman  coins,  in  addition  to  the  enormous 
variety  issued  by  the  State,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  were  numerous 
private  issues  of  the  great  Roman  families. 
Of  the  latter  alone  about  3,000  types  are 
known  at  the  present  time.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  will  be  seen  that  every 
opportunity  was  offered  to  the  expert  forger. 


Amongst  bronze  coins,  whicli  were  so 
exceedingly  common,  forgery  was  not  so 
frequent,  as  it  was  hardly  worth  while ;  but 
amongst  the  silver  pieces  (denarii)  counter- 
feits were  numerous.  Sometimes  the  silver 
was  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  baser 
metal,  but  frequently  the  coins  were  simply 
plated.  From  South  Ferriby  we  have  a 
number  of  coins  of  this  character.  Coming 
to  later  Anglo-Saxon  times,  false  coining  was 
looked  upon  as  a  capital  offence,  and  from 
then  until  the  last  century,  when  the  famous 
Halifax  coiners  were  put  to  death  for  counter- 
feiting, the  same  method  of  dealing  with  the 
culprits  was  indulged  in. 

In  the  Hull  Museum  is  a  coin  which 
professes  to  be  an  English  penny  of 
Richard  III.  Another  coin  which  is  fre- 
quently passed  off  as  genuine  is  the  shekel 
of  the  Scriptures.  This  one  meets  with 
frequently  in  different  parts.  It  is  some- 
times made  of  silver,  sometimes  of  bronze, 
and  sometimes  plated.  On  one  side  is  a 
chalice,  from  which  vapour  rises,  and  on 
the  other  an  olive  branch.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  characters  are  in  Hebrew, 
whereas  no  genuine  coins  of  that  period  are 
known  as  having  Hebrew  characters  upon 
them. 

Even  at  our  leading  London  auctioneer's, 
some  years  ago,  an  enormous  collection  of 
"  ancient  gems,"  comprising  nearly  3,000 
lots,  and  occupying  seventeen  days,  was  dis- 
persed. Up  to  the  time  of  this  sale  this 
collection  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
of  genuine  antique  gems  extant.  It  has  since 
been  ascertained,  however,  that  the  speci- 
mens were  forgeries,  the  work  of  Italians  of 
comparatively  recent  times. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  market  for  forgeries 
is  in  the  Egyptian  bazaars,  where,  in  addition 
to  some  really  clever  imitations,  there  are 
those  that  are  of  a  most  palpable  nature,  and 
of  such  careless  workmanship  that  it  is  sur- 
prising any  sensible  being  would  pick  them 
up.  Like  the  famous  bullets  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  these  objects  are  sometimes  planted 
in  the  sand,  and  excavated  by  the  Arabs  in 
front  of  the  eyes  of  the  tourist,  who  delight- 
edly brings  home  to  England  or  America  a 
collection  of  curios  which  had  been  made  in 
his  own  country,  and  possibly  shipped  to 
Egypt  by  the  previous  steamer !     Without  a 
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word  of  exaggeration,  tons  of  these  "fakes" 
are  imported  into  Egypt,  where  they  are 
eagerly  snapped  up  and  brought  away  by 
collectors.  In  addition  to  the  various 
pendants  and  ornaments,  such  as  occur  in 
the  graves  of  the  bygone  princes  and  kings; 
scarabs,  "  small  offerings  "  in  the  form  of 
mummies,  casts  in  clay,  and  innumerable 
other  objects,  even  including  "  full-sized 
mummies  "  themselves,  are  "  faked."  Of  a 
somewhat  similar  class  is  an  artistic  bronze 
lamp,  with  two  holes  for  the  wick,  and  the 
Christian  monogram  for  a  handle.  It  is 
before  me  as  I  write.  This  is  supported  by 
a  chain,  and  the  lid  of  the  lamp  consists 
of  an  eagle  (?)  with  outstretched  wings.  To 
give  this  specimen  an  antique  appearance,  it 
has  been  dipped  in  a  solution  which  has 
already  come  off  the  chain  with  what  little 
handling  the  specimen  has  had  ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  piece  of  string 
which  keeps  the  lid  in  place  has  also  been 
stained  green,  and  is,  consequently,  as  antique 
as  the  rest  of  the  object ! 

No  one  knows  better  than  do  collectors  of 
old  china  how  easy  it  is  for  facsimiles  of  Old 
Worcester,  Chelsea,  Dresden,  Sevres,  or  other 
well-known  kinds,  to  be  made.  The  experts 
at  making  copies  are  able  to  imitate  the 
shapes,  glazes,  colours,  designs,  and  even  put 
the  marks  of  the  particular  pottery  upon  the 
pieces,  in  this  way  making  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the 
spurious  article.  He  is  an  exceedingly 
clever  collector  who  can  boast  that  he  has 
not  been  deceived,  or  even  can  be  sure  that 
he  does  not  possess  some  "fakes"  in  his 
collection.  The  famous  Wedgwood  ware  is 
also  extensively  copied,  and  one  occasionally 
finds  even  obvious  foreign  copies  labelled  in 
shops  as  "  Real  Wedgwood." 

In  the  matter  of  antique  silver,  methods 
of  making  copies  are  many.  Sometimes  a 
chalice,  loving-cup,  or  other  object,  is  en- 
tirely copied  from  a  genuine  example,  and 
with  a  little  burnishing,  scratching,  and  even 
damaging  and  repairing,  the  modern  piece 
is  made  to  look  old.  In  some  cases  the 
bottom  of  an  old  cup,  upon  which  the 
hall-mark  is  placed,  will  be  carefully  cut 
away  and  neatly  attached  to  a  much 
heavier  and  larger  piece  of  modern  make, 
in  this  way  passing  off  the  modern  silver 


at  an  enhanced  price  per  ounce.  I  have 
recently  had  through  my  hands  a  massive 
pair  of  "Queen  Anne"  tea-caddies,  the  thin 
pieces  of  silver  at  the  bottom  of  which,  only, 
were  of  that  period.  In  some  cases  the  hall- 
mark, etc.,  from  a  small  piece  of  silver  will 
be  cut  out  and  neatly  soldered  on  a  large 
modern  piece,  in  this  way  giving  apparent 
age  to  the  larger  example.  An  expert,  how- 
ever, can  easily  detect  this  sort  of  thing. 

At  the  present  time  second-hand  shops  are 
crowded  with  copies  of  old  Battersea  enamel 
snuff-boxes,  copies  of  old  Sheffield  plate, 
and  silver  potato-rings — jin  fact,  scores  of 
objects  might  be  mentioned  which  are  being 
palmed  off  on  the  unsuspecting  public,  and, 
as  a  rule,  one  finds  the  dealer  quite  prepared 
to  ask  for  and  take  the  price  of  a  genuine 
article  for  a  modern  copy !  Recently  I  had 
a  call  from  a  pseudo-musician,  who  had 
three  violins  for  sale.  These  he  wished  me 
to  examine,  and  printed  on  a  dirty  piece  of 
paper  stuck  inside  one  of  them  the  word 
"  Straduarius  "  could  be  distinctly  discerned. 
The  violin  itself  was  worth  a  few  shillings. 
On  asking  him  which  he  wished  to  sell,  I 
found  that  he  wanted  five  pounds  for  the 
alleged  "  Strad,"  and  half  a  sovereign  each 
for  the  other  two.  He  did  not  know  why 
the  one  should  be  worth  so  much  more 
than  the  other  two,  but  had  been  told  that 
he  could  get  five  pounds  for  it.  I  left  it 
with  him  to  try  elsewhere.  It  is  not  the 
first  "  Strad  "  of  this  kind  that  I  have  seen. 

As  for  "genuine  old  masters  "  and  "valu- 
able "  paintings  of  all  manner  of  description, 
they  appear  to  be  as  common  as  can  be, 
judging  from  the  numbers  that  are  submitted 
to  one  during  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth. 

Recently  we  had  presented  to  us  the  brass 
matrix  of  a  seal,  which  was  very  much 
knocked  about,  but  on  close  examination  of 
the  impression  the  letters  severi  .  d  .  imp 
avg  .  were  made  out.  Eventually,  it  was  seen 
that  this  antique  gem  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  bronze  plug  which  had 
occupied  the  cup  in  a  bronze  casting,  and 
which  had  been  cut  and  thrown  away.  Upon 
this  some  one  had  cleverly  worked  the  letters 
already  given,  and  had  thus  made  an  old 
"  Roman  "  seal. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  notable  instances 
of  making  forgeries  on  a  large  scale  occurred 
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fifty  years  ago,  during  the  construction  of 
some  new  docks  at  Shadwell,  when  some  ex- 
tensive excavations  were  made.  In  1857-58 
some  London  dealers  in  antiquities  pur- 
chased from  the  workmen  a  number  of  re- 
markable objects  in  lead  and  brass.  These 
were  corroded,  and  appeared  to  have  all  the 
signs  of  great  age.  The  dealer  referred  to 
them  as  "  pilgrims'  signs,"  a  name  given 
by  Mr.  Roach  Smith  to  somewhat  similar 
objects.* 


during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  were 
copies  of  earlier  examples.  The  members 
of  various  learned  societies  at  the  time  in- 
vestigated the  matter,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  British  Archaeological  Association 
examined  no  fewer  than  800  of  these 
"pilgrims'  signs,"  and  from  the  sales,  etc., 
gathered  that  there  were  at  least  12,000  in 
circulation.  It  was  shown,  however,  that  they 
were  forgeries,  and  many  amusing  episodes 
were  related  in  connexion  with  their  investi- 


ng 3. 


FIG.  2.  FIG.    la. 

(The  dark  square  represents  a  square  inch.) 


FIG.  3a. 


FIG.  2a. 


Mr.  Roach  Smith,  in  his  Collectanea 
Antigua,  published  at  least  one  article  upon 
these  objects,  and,  notwithstanding  certain 
anachronisms,  he  held  them  to  be  genuine. 
With  regard  to  the  irregularities  of  the  letter- 
ing, etc.,  these  were  explained  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  imported  from  abroad 

*  A  mould  for  making  genuine  "pilgrims'  signs," 
with  a  representation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury on  horseback,  was  found  at  Hull  some  years 
ago,  and  is  figured  in  Hull  Museum  Publications, 
No.  3,  p.  6. 


gations.  The  plaster  moulds  for  making  them 
were  secured,  and  the  methods  of  giving  an 
antique  appearance  were  gradually  elicited 
from  two  illiterate  labourers  named  Billy  and 
Charlie  respectively.  From  this  fact  the 
forgeries  became  known  throughout  the 
country  as  "  Billys  and  Charlies." 

Half  a  century  has  passed  since  then, 
and  a  new  generation  of  antiquaries  is  once 
more  being  inundated  with  numbers  of  the 
same  forgeries,  which  seem  to  be  turning  up 
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again  in  some  quantities.  I  have  recently 
had  submitted  to  me  specimens  from  Don- 
caster,  Selby,  and  other  places,  and  in  our 
museum  collection  we  have  nine  examples, 
which  were  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  at  Hull, 
by  which  the  specimens  were  greatly  prized. 
These  are  figured  herewith,  and  may  be 
taken  as  typical  "  Billys  and  Charlies," 
though  in  addition  there  were  bishops  on 
horseback,  spear-heads,  daggers,  seals,  and 


circle:  mpqamosmnopcsmoamc.  Outer  circle: 

FSCAPMSOASQDOTAMOR.      MOPMC.         On       the 

reverse  are  two  mailed  soldiers  fighting ; 
one  has  just  dropped  his  dagger  and  is  being 
':  felled."  The  lettering  round  the  edge 
reads  :  ccc  pmc  as  m  y  ;  and  in  the  exergue  : 
o  :  m  *  as. 

Fig.  2  is  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
attachment  is  slightly  ornamented.  On  the 
obverse  is  a  bishop  in  peculiar  dress  blessing 
some   individual,    and   the   lettering   reads : 


^*^C 


FIG.  5. 


FIG.  4.  FIG.  $a. 

(The  dark  square  represents  a  square  inch.) 


FIG.  4a. 


rings.  All  the  specimens  in  our  museum  are 
of  lead.  Beginning  with  Fig.  1,  we  have  a 
medallion  upon  which  is  a  representation 
of  a  head  surmounted  by  a  spiked  crown, 
after  the  style  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
This  object  is  4J  inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  provided  with  a  loop  at  the  top 
for  attachment.  It  is  dated  1098,  in 
Arabic  numerals !  Around  the  head  the 
lettering  runs  as  follows,  in  some  cases  the 
letter   being   the   wrong   way   about — Inner 


IIIPMORTQNMODNIII  MGONEOMNMSNENDQ. 

On  the  reverse  is  an  eagle  (?),  with  a  large 
key  in  each  claw.  It  bears  the  date  1020  at 
the  top,  and  the  lettering  reads :  moadmep- 
mndoapompunutmesnqndn.  In  this  me- 
dallion, as  in  the  previous  one,  many  of  the 
letters  are  the  wrong  way  about. 

The  third  example  is  shield-shaped,  and 
on  the  obverse  is  a  crowned  head,  with  in- 
distinct initials,  one  on  either  side.  The  letter- 
ing    reads  :      smosrnacsmrposropomrpmc. 
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On  the  reverse  is  a  mailed  warrior  standing 
"  attention  "  with  a  spear,  the  head  of  which 
is  as  long  as  his  body.  In  the  "  field  "  are 
the  letters  cc  s.  Under  the  loop  is  the  date 
1021,  and  the  following  is  the  inscription: 
ROSMC2QAMSPCMDCSMOPAMC  (Figs.  3  and  $a). 
The  fourth  medallion  has  a  place  for 
attachment,  with  a  rectangular  opening,  and 
surmounted  by  a  cockerel  at  full  length.  On 
the  obverse  is  a  representation  of  a  king, 
with  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  wearing 


as  that  appearing  on  the  pieces  already 
described,  and  dated  1020,  102 1,  1098,  and 
1 100.  The  vase  is  not  made  to  stand, 
having  a  rounded  base.  It  is  6  inches  high, 
3^  inches  in  width,  and  about  1  inch  in 
breadth.  In  the  centre  of  one  side  is  a 
grotesque  face,  the  eyes  and  nose  being  after 
the  style  represented  on  old  Scandinavian 
antiquities  ;  whilst  on  the  reverse  a  some- 
what similar  head  is  surmounted  by  the 
letters  msoc.      The  neck  and  edges  of  the 


FIG.  7. 


FIG.  6.  FIG.  Ja. 

(The  dark  square  represents  a  square  inch.) 


FIG.  6a. 


a  crown  with  four  spikes.  At  each  side 
appears  to  be  a  pedestal  surmounted  by 
"  human "  figures.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
knight  in  tight-fitting  chain-armour,  running 
for  all  he  is  worth.  The  legends  surrounding 
the  medallion  are  as  absurd  as  the  previous 
examples  quoted,  and  this  object  is  dated 
1 100. 

There  are  two  lead  vases.  The  first  (Fig.  4), 
with  plain  handles,  is  dated  102,  though  the 
lettering  and  the  ornamentation  is  the  same 


vase  are  ornamented  by  representations  of 
leaves,  and  the  opening  at  the  top  is  lozenge- 
shaped. 

The  other  example  (Fig.  5)  has  more 
elaborate  handles,  which,  however,  are  of 
precisely  similar  make,  and  the  vessel  is 
ornamented  with  precisely  similar  leaves  to 
those  of  the  other  vase.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  date  is  103 1.  It  has  a  flat  bottom, 
and  there  is  a  crude  representation  of  an 
angel   on   each   side   of  the   vessel.      This 
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specimen  is  not  so  flat  as  the  preceding,  and 
the  mouth  is  lenticular.  Each  side  of  the 
neck  is  ornamented  by  seven  pellets  arranged 
differently.  These  may  or  may  not  have 
some  religious  significance.  The  lettering 
above  one  of  the  angels  reads  scMAb,  prob- 
ably the  name  of  the  angel. 

The  two  other  specimens  here  figured  are 
rather  more  elaborate.  The  first  (6  and  6a) 
represents  a  crowned  figure  with  an  enormous 
sword  in  his  left  hand,  the  right  hand  being 
uplifted.  The  moustache  and  peculiar  beard 
are  distinctly  of  the  "  Billy  and  Charlie  "  (or 
"  navvy  ")  type  !  He  wears  a  large  collar, 
with  nine  bosses  upon  it  behind  ;  and  in 
front  he  has  a  lozenge-shaped  Masonic  apron, 
upon  which  are  leaves — presumably  con- 
ventional fig-leaves — of  an  exactly  similar 
type  to  those  figured  on  the  vases.  This  figure, 
however,  bears  in  front  the  lettering  :  soapm 
(which  savours  of  an  advertisement) ;  and  at 
the  back  the  date  109  is  clearly  shown. 

The  other  example  (Figs.  7  and  7a)  is, 
perhaps,best  explained  by  theillustrationgiven. 
It  is  something  after  the  shape  of  the  old- 
fashioned  watch-pocket,  once  familiar  objects 
on  the  four-post  bedsteads.  It  is  a  pointed 
oval,  and  has  been  rather  cleverly  cast.  It 
is  6|  inches  high,  slightly  over  3  inches 
wide,  and  about  1  inch  deep.  On  either 
side  of  the  loop  for  hanging,  is  a  fish ;  below 
this  an  oval  opening  reveals  a  helmeted 
knight  in  relief,  the  remainder  of  the  front 
view  being  occupied  by  the  representation  of 
a  large  bird  delicately  poised  on  the  centre 
one  of  three  large  leaves.  On  a  panel  at  the 
back  the  following  letters  appear,  M  cc  bos 
cam  mca,  and  the  date  1020. 

Another  object  in  this  interesting  collec- 
tion is  a  lead  maidenhead  spoon,  obviously 
a  copy  of  an  Elizabethan  example. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Cfce  Hon&on  ^tgns  ano  tbcit 
^soctations. 

By  J.  Holden  MacMichael. 
( Continued  from  p.  69. ) 


HE  Black  Prince.     Cf.  the   Indian 

King. 

The     Black     Raven,     at      136, 

Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  sur- 
vives only  in  name — that  is,  the  tavern  it 
distinguished  could  be  recognized  a  few 
years  ago  by  nothing  more  nearly  approach 
ing  a  signboard  than  a  modern  tessellated 
pavement,  bearing  a  large  black  raven  at  the 
entrance.  But  it  probably  occupies  the  site 
of  a  more  ancient  house  with  that  sign,  for 
there  is  a  seventeenth-century  token  of  it 
extant.  In  Bagford's  list  of  signs,  originating 
from  the  heraldic  badges  of  the  nobility,  the 
raven  is  described  as  appertaining  to  "Ye 
King  of  Scots."  It  was  also  figured  upon 
the  Danish  standard,  and  is  represented  as 
so  blazoned  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  Syl- 
vanus  Morgan  also  speaks  of  it  as  an  ancient 
bearing  of  the  Danes,  and  it  was  sacred  to 
Odin  in  the  Northern  mythology.  In  Chris- 
tian art  the  raven  was  an  emblem  of  God's 
providence,  from  its  having  been  the  means 
selected  by  Him  to  feed  the  prophet  Elisha. 
But  from  the  bird  having  been  a  Scottish 
badge  of  royalty,  it  is  probable  that  it  became 
a  Jacobite  symbol,  under  the  name  of  the 
'black  bird,'  in  allusion  to  the  swarthy  or 
dark-haired  Stuarts.  Otherwise,  in  heraldry 
it  is  a  very  ordinary  bearing  of  persons  with 
such  names  as  Corbett,  Raven,  Croker, 
Beckly,  etc.,  and  names  beginning  with 
"  Tre." 

The  amenities  of  arrest  for  debt  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  were  characteristically 
illustrated  by  a  scene  that  occurred  in  the 
public  streets,  in  which  figured  most  promi- 
nently the  Muscovite  Ambassador.  Having 
just  terminated  his  audience  of  leave  of  the 
Queen,  Mr.  Morton,  a  laceman  in  Covent 
Garden,  and  other  creditors,  waylaid  him  on 
his  return  (on  July  21,  1708),  as  he  7/as 
riding  in  his  coach.  Crowding  into  the 
vehicle,  the  bailiffs  took  away  his  sword  and 
cane  and  carried  him  to  a  certain  spunging- 
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house,  the  locality  of  which  is  not  stated, 
called  the  Black  Raven.  * 

The  Black  Raven  was  the  sign,  in  1734,  of 
Thomas  Gamble  at  a  "  Seed-shop,  in  Fleet- 
Street,  over-against  Water-Lane."  Gamble 
describes  himself  as  "  the  only  Operator  in 
Artificial  Eyes,  and  the  only  Survivor  to  the 
famous  Mr.  James  Smith,  deceased,  to  whom 
he  only  communicated  that  secret."  Here 
"  all  Gentlemen,  Ladies,  and  others,  may  be 
furnished  with  all  Sorts  of  Artificial  Eyes, 
exactly  like  the  natural ;  they  having  the 
Motion,  Bigness,  and  Colour  exact  to  the 
truly  natural :  He  hath  made  them  for 
several  Persons  so  nicely,  that  they  have 
worn  them  many  Years,  and  not  been  known 
to  the  nearest  Relation ;  he  hath  by  his 
Practise  under  Mr.  Smith,  and  having  his 
Materials,  arrived  to  that  Perfection  that  no 
Person  hath  yet  attained  to,  except  the 
deceased,  his  artificial  Eyes  have  been  sent 
for  to  most  Parts  of  Europe  by  Persons  of 
the  best  Quality,  who  have  found  them  not 
only  ornamental,  but  very  easy  and  useful ; 
and  whereas  he  hath  received  Advice  out  of 
the  Country  that  several  Persons  would  use 
them,  but  they  are  told  that  the  Remaining 
Part  of  their  Ball  must  be  taken  out  first : 
This  is  to  satisfy  them  to  the  contrary,  for  if 
they  have  any  Ball  left,  they  may  wear  it 
without  any  Trouble  at  all :  He  likewise 
maketh  all  Sorts  of  Eyes  for  Wax-Work, 
either  large  or  small  Figures."  f  From  175610 
1764  this  house  was  still  called  "  the  original 
seed  and  net  warehouse  "  .  .  .  "  near  Wine 
Office  Court,"  and  was  kept  by  George  Feme, 
seedsman  and  netmaker.  J 

At  the  Black  Raven  tavern  in  Golden 
Lane  was  exhibited,  "lately  arrived  from 
Italy,  Signor  Capitello  Jumpedo,  a  surprising 

*  See,  further,  Old  and  JVew  London.  Spunging- 
houses  are  as  ancient  at  least  as  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Sarah  Tilladam  was  arrested  at  Berkeley,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  house  of  one  of  the  under-sheriffs  men 
in  Gloucester  (Corporation  Minutes  in  R.  Byland's 
History  of  the  City  of  Gloucester,  1819,  p.  27).  A 
"  spunging-house  "  is  defined  by  Bailey  as  a  victual- 
ling house  where  persons  arrested  for  debt  are  kept 
for  some  time,  either  till  they  agree  with  the  adver- 
sary or  are  removed  to  a  closer  confinement. 

t  St.  James's  Evening  Post,  June  11,  1734.  An 
interesting  account,  the  first  and  only  illustrated  one 
ever  published,  of  the  manufacture  of  artificial  eyes, 
occurs  in  Pearsons  Magazine  for  February,  1897. 

X  Signs  of  Old  Fleet  Street,  by  F.  G.  H.  Price. 


Dwarf,  not  taller  than  a  common  Tobacco 
Pipe  !  He  will  twist  his  body  into  ten 
thousand  shapes,  and  then  open  wide  his 
mouth,  and  jump  down  his  own  throat !  He 
is  to  be  spoken  with  at  the  Black  Raven 
Tavern  in  Golden  Lane."* 

There  was  a  Black  Raven  in  Fetter  Lane,  f 

At  the  Black  Raven  tavern  in  Tooley 
Street  the  Free  and  Independent  Codgers 
met  to  dine  in  17884 

Inquiries  at  the  Black  Raven  in  Fetter 
Lane  were  to  be  made  by  "  any  Tradesman 
having  Occasion  for  a  House  in  King-Street, 
near  the  Seven  Dials,  of  about  18/.  a  Year."§ 
The  Black  Raven  in  Fetter  Lane,  the  first 
shop  next  Holborn,  was  a  ballad  publisher's 
sign,  where  "  Diana's  Darling "  was  pub- 
lished, as  one  learns  from  the  Luttrell  Col- 
lection. Here  might  also  be  made  inquiries 
concerning  "a  Large  Warehouse,  fit  for  any 
Business,  containing  three  Floors  with  a 
Crane  situate  near  the  Water-side,  with  the 
Liberty  of  Landing  at  Cox's  Stairs,  in  Ger- 
main's Yard,  in  Montague  Close,  South- 
wark,"  at  Mr.  Smart,  a  carpenter's,  in 
Montague  Close.  || 

In  a  vault  in  Black  Raven  Court,  in 
Seething  Lane,  in  Great  Tower  Street,  were 
to  be  seen,  previously  to  sale  by  candle  at 
Lloyd's  Coffee-House,  five  pipes  of  new  white 
Lisbon  wine,  and  two  ditto  of  old  white 
Anadea  wine.H  The  name  of  the  court  was 
derived  from  a  sign  of  the  Black  Raven, 
which,  however,  Pepys,  although  he  lived  in 
Seething  Lane,  does  not  mention. 

The  Black  Raven  was  the  sign  of  George 
Conyers,  bookseller,  in  Duck  Lane  in  1684.** 
This  was,  no  doubt,  identical  with  the  Black 
Raven  in  Duck  Lane,  now  Duke  Street,  the 

*  Creed  Collection  of  Tavern  Signs  (British  Museum 
Library,  i888£).  In  Creed's  copy  of  the  handbill  it 
is  called  the  Black  Tavern,  but  some  one  has  inter- 
polated "Raven"  between  "Black"  and  "Tavern." 

t  See  Daily  Advertiser,  January  22  and  March  5, 
1742  :  "  Large  Warehouse  to  be  Lett  in  Germain's 
Yard  in  Montague  Close,  Southwark." 

J  Banks's  Collection  of  Admission  Tickets  (dinner 
invitations). 

§  Daily  Advertiser,  January  9,  1742.  In  March 
the  house  was  still  "  To  ba  Lett,"  and  the  rent  is 
reduced  to  £16. 

I!  Ibid.,  March  (?  3),  1742. 

IT  Ibid.,  June  22,  1742. 

**  Journal  of  British    Archceological   Association, 
June,  1893. 
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sign  of  a  ballad  publisher.  *  Later,  Conyer's 
was  at  the  Golden  Ring,  in  Little  Britain 
{o.v.).  S.  Popping  was  a  bookseller  in  Pater- 
noster Row,  at  the  same  sign,  in  171 1.  The 
sign  was  also  hung  out  by  a  haberdasher  and 
milliner  in  Middle  Row  (No.  327),  Holborn, 
in  18 14,  and  it  is  singular  that  there  was 
another  haberdasher  s  sign  of  the  Black 
Raven,  facing  the  Castle  tavern  in  Drury 
Lane.  "  An  old  and  well  accustom'd  Haber- 
dasher's Shop,  with  an  exceeding  good  ready- 
Money  Trade,"  which  was  "  To  be  Lett 
and  enter'd  upon  immediately,  The  Person 
leaving  off  Trade."! 

The  Constant  Lover ;  or  Celiacs  Glory, 
ivith  Celiacs  Answer,  two  ballads  on  one 
sheet;  3  woodcuts,  was  published  at  the 
Black  Raven  above  St.  Andrew's  Church  in 
Holborn. 

There  are  two  possible  sources  accounting 
for  the  sign  of  the  Black  Spread  Eagle. 
There  may  be  others ;  but  if  so,  the  writer 
confesses  to  being  unable  to  name  them. 
In  the  first  place  it  occurs  in  the  arms  of  the 
Scriveners'  Company  (16 16),  and  this  cir- 
cumstance will  no  doubt  account  for  its 
association  with  Milton  the  poet.  For  when 
his  grandfather,  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic, 
disinherited  his  son  (Milton's  father)  for 
becoming  a  Protestant,  the  latter  was  obliged 
to  quit  his  studies  at  Oxford,  and  settle  in 
London  as  a  scrivener.  And  at  the  Spredd 
Eagle  in  Bread  Street,  a  sign  probably 
adopted  by  Milton  pere  to  signify  his  pro- 
fession, John  Milton  was  born.  Black 
Spread  Eagle  Court  seems  to  have  got  its 
name  from  this  sign.  Nos.  58  and  59  to 
No.  63,  Bread  Street  are  occupied  by  one 
firm,  who  possess  on  the  top  floor  a  bust  of 
the  poet,  with  an  inscription  stating  that  the 
house  stands  on  the  site  of  that  which  saw 
Milton's  birth. 

It  was  probably  as  a  scrivener's  sign  that 
the  Black  Spread  Eagle  had  its  origin,  which 
served  to  distinguish  the  shop  of  J.  Hardesty, 
Duck  Lane,  in  1652.  J 

In  1642  Alice  Norton  printed  at  the  Black 
Spread  Eagle  for  Humphry  Tuckey  or 
Tucker.     In  1664  Tucker  himself  was  here, 

*  Luttrell  Collection  (British  Museum  Library), 
t  Daily  Advertiser,  March  15,  1742. 
J  Journal   of  British   Archceological  Association, 
vol.  xlix.,  part  2,  p.  117. 
VOL.  IV. 


and  sold  "Alexacarius  or  Spirits  of  Salts," 
prepared  by  Constantine  Rodocares.* 

Black  Spread  Eagle  Alley,  in  Blackman 
Street,  Southwark,  in  Kent  Street,  in  Turn- 
mill  Street,  and  Black  Spread  Eagle  Court 
in  Finch  Lane,  owed  their  names  to  this 
sign,  t  which  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
Calendar  of  State  Papers.  % 

There  were  other  Black  Spread  Eagles: 
one,  a  goldsmith's  (Francis  Spilsbury),  in 
Foster  Lane,  Cheapside  ;§  another,  "within 
six  Doors  of  Somerset  -  House  in  the 
Strand  ";||  in  the  Old  Bailey ;  and  in  Turn- 
mill  Street, II  {vide  The  Double-headed  Eagle). 

{To  be  continued.) 


Ctje  Cattail. 

By  Edward  Wooler,  F.S.A. 

,0  greater  memorial  of  the  dawn  of 
history  in  Great  Britain  than  the 
Catrail  can  be  found.  This  great 
military  earthwork  gives  some  idea 
of  the  strength,  tenacity,  and  military  skill 
which  animated  the  people  with  whom  the 
forces  of  Imperial  Rome  struggled  for  many 
years.  From  it  we  can  reconstruct  some  of 
the  history  of  the  Early  Britons,  just  as  the 
naturalist  reconstructs  the  prehistoric  animal, 
and  can  tell  its  habits  and  environment,  from 
the  bones. 

This  stupendous  earthwork  is  a  national 
asset,  greater  and  more  remarkable  than  the 
oft-described,  greatly  visited  Roman  Wall. 
Yet,  massive,  extraordinary,  unique,  though  it 
is,  of  an  extent  and  nature  which  words  can- 
not adequately  describe,  the  silent  yet  eloquent 
monument  of  an  almost  forgotten  race,  it  has 
received  comparatively  little  attention,  and  I 
believe  this  is  the  first  systematic  attempt  to 
trace  and  describe  it  as  a  whole. 

It  is  a  big  subject  to  enter  upon,  this  sur- 
vey and  explanation  of  the  earthwork,  con- 
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sisting  of  a  deep  ditch  with  a  rampart,  and 
varying  in  breadth  from  20  feet  to  26  feet, 
which  begins  at  Torwoodlee,  near  the 
junction  of  Gala  Water  with  the  Tweed,  and 
runs  southward  through  the  counties  of  Sel- 
kirk and  Roxburgh,  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  to,  I  believe,  near  Sheffield  in  York- 
shire. Naturally,  this  remarkable  entrench- 
ment has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
speculation  among  antiquaries,  and  before 
entering  into  details  concerning  my  own  long 
and  careful  explorations,  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  therefrom — I  think  I  may  claim  to  be 
the  first  to  trace  systematically  the  dyke 
through  the  county  of  Durham  and  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire — it  will  be  apposite  to 
allude  to  the  researches  made  during  the 
past  180  years  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
antiquaries  of  their  several  generations. 

The  first  of  whom  I  have  any  record  is 
Warburton,  Somerset  Herald,  who,  writing  to 
Roger  Gale  on  December  12,  1723,  says: 
"  The  Scots  Dike,  which  you  desire  to  have 
an  account  of,  much  resembles  that  called 
the  Devil's  Ditch  on  Newmarket  Heath,  con- 
sisting only  of  a  high  raised  bank  of  earth 
with  a  trench  running  parallel  thereto,  and 
without  walls  or  other  materials  to  support 
the  sides.  It  enters  northwards  at  a  place 
called  Wheelfell  [Peel  Fell]  from  Scotland, 
between  the  rivers  North  Tyne  and  Read, 
and,  cutting  the  Roman  Wall  at  Busy  Gap, 
soon  after  crosses  South  Tyne  and  falls  in 
with  the  River  Alone  [Allen],  the  banks  of 
which  being  very  steep  answer  the  end  for 
which  the  said  trench  was  made.  Soon  after 
it  appears  again  at  a  place  called  Shorngate 
Cross.  The  agger  is  very  conspicuous,  and 
is  now  called  the  Scots'  Nick.  Here  it  enters 
the  Bishoprick  of  Durham,  and  the  trench 
and  bank  which  comes  there  from  Gatherley 
Moor  is  the  continuation  of  this  stupendous 
work,  and  probably  it  runs  much  further  into 
Yorkshire,  if  not  quite  through  it,  which 
opinion  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  from  the 
examination  of  my  survey  books  and  journals 
of  the  county,  which  show  such  a  like  bank 
and  trench  to  break  out  in  a  line  to  the  River 
Ouse,  and  thence  to  Rotherham,  and  I  very 
well  remember  that  the  countryman  who  first 
showed  it  to  me  in  Northumberland  told  me 
as  much,  and  was  very  desirous  to  know  the 
time  and  use  for  which  it  was  made,  wherein 


I  could  give  him  no  further  satisfaction  than 
to  acquaint  him  that  I  took  it  to  have  been 
a  boundary  between  the  Britons  and  the  Picts 
before  the  entrance  of  the  Romans,  for  it 
plainly  appears  from  the  foundations  of  the 
walls  built  by  the  Emperors  Hadrian  and 
Severus  being  cut  through  it  to  be  of  greater 
antiquity  than  either  of  them,  which  opinion 
I  am  still  more  and  more  confirmed  in  from 
the  rudeness  of  the  work,  and  whatever 
beauties  Mr.  Gordon  hath  discovered  in  it  I 
can  find  no  more  than  I  have  described — 
namely,  a  rampart  of  earth  about  twelve  yards 
wide  and  a  graff  or  ditch  running  before  it  of 
the  same  dimensions.  Neither  do  I  under- 
stand what  Mr.  Gordon  means  by  calling  this 
piece  of  antiquity  a  wall,  nor  can  I  think  that 
the  Scots  Dyke,  after  so  long  and  straight  a 
course  as  I  have  described  it  to  have,  would 
make  such  an  acute  turn  and  at  once  change 
its  course  from  south  to  south-east,  which  it 
must  have  done  to  have  gone  from  the  head 
of  North  Tyne  to  within  four  miles  of  Edin- 
burgh" (Reliquice  Gakance,  p.  438). 

The  next  reference  I  find  is  that  by  Mr. 
Gordon,  who  is  mentioned  above.  In  his 
Itinerarium  Septentrionale,  p.  101,  which, 
however,  was  published  three  years  after  War- 
burton's  account,  he  gives  a  description  of 
"a  boundary  of  separation,  consisting  of  a 
large  ditch,  with  a  rampart  of  stone  and  earth 
on  each  side  extending  twenty-two  miles  in 
length  from  the  Solway  Firth  towards  the 
Firth  of  Edinburgh,  called  by  some  the  Cat- 
rail,  by  others  the  Picts'  Work  Ditch,  never 
yet  described,  showing,  with  what  probability 
we  may  conjecture,  this  to  have  been  the 
limit  made  by  the  Caledonians  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  said  peace.  The  first  vestiges 
of  this  Work  appear  at  this  Day  about  a  mile 
to  the  West  of  the  Town  of  Galloshiels  in  the 
Shire  of  Selkirk,  and  two  from  Melrose  in 
Teviotdale,  at  a  place  called  the  Rink  Hill. 
Here  it  is  most  conspicuous,  having  a  large 
ditch  about  25  foot  in  breadth,  on  each  side 
of  which  is  a  Rampart  of  Stone  and  Earth. 
These  ramparts  are  about  9  or  10  foot  in 
height  from  the  bottom  of  the  Ditch  and  8  or 
10  in  breadth.  The  track  of  this  great  ditch 
or  boundary  is  still  to  be  seen  here  for  a  mile 
coming  from  the  Northward  of  this  Hill,  and 
from  hence  runs  towards  the  South,  crossing 
the  river  Tweed  near  a  place  called  Sunder- 
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land  Hall ;  then  ascends  a  Hill  called  Ling- 
ley  ;  thence  the  Houden  Hill,  where  another 
great  round  Fort  is  to  be  seen,  surrounded 
by  a  Ditch  and  two  Ramparts.  From  thence 
the  great  Fossa  runs  through  Selkirk  Com- 
mon, then  to  the  Yarecribs,  passing  over  the 
South  East  end  of  Minch  Moor,  but  is  there 
very  flat."  Gordon  traced  the  dyke  south- 
wards through  Teviotdale  (occasionally  losing 
the  track  and  picking  it  up  further  on)  and 
Liddesdale  to  Pirelefell  (Peel  Fell),  a  total 
distance  of  twenty-two  miles.    "  Some  assert," 


the  derivation  of  the  name.  Mr.  Alexander 
Jeffrey,  the  historian  of  Roxburghshire,  who 
says,  "The  Catrail,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  maps  of  Roxburghshire,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  correct,  or  nearly  so,  but  in  some 
places  it  is  not  correctly  indicated  in  Selkirk- 
shire maps,"  declares :  "  The  object  of  this 
ditch  may  be  learned  from  its  name,  cat 
signifying  conflict  or  battle,  and  rhail,  a  war 
fence  or  partition.  I  have  little  or  nothing 
of  a  theory  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  its  use," 
he   adds.     M I   certainly   disagree,    however, 
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he  says,  "  that  Tracks  of  it  are  to  be  seen 
from  thence  [Gallowshiels]  the  whole  way  to 
the  Firth  of  Forth  in  East  Lothian,  but  I 
indeed  could  never  meet  with  these  vestiges 
further  than  I  have  already  described." 

This  authority  assumes  that  the  Catrail  was 
designed  originally  as  a  limit  of  separation, 
the  learned  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Delvin,  saying 
this  is  evident  from  its  etymology,  coming 
from  an  old  Highland  word  signifying  "a 
wall  or  ditch  of  separation."  Here,  before 
quoting  further  references  to  the  northern 
portion  of  the  dyke,  we  may  consider  further 


with  Gordon  and  others  who  thought  it  a 
boundary  line  between  either  kingdoms  or 
tribes."  On  this  point  Mr.  John  Russel,  in 
Blackwood"  s  Magazine  for  December,  1888, 
after  describing  "  the  singular  rampart  or 
earthwork  known  as  the  Catrail  or  Picts' 
Work  Ditch  "  as  being  "  the  most  important, 
and  perhaps  the  most  mysterious,  relic  of 
remote  antiquity  in  the  border  counties  of 
Selkirk  and  Roxburgh,"  says:  "The  peculiar 
name  by  which  this  earthwork  is  known,  the 
Catrail,  is  presumably  Welsh,  and  may  consist 
of  cad,  war,  and  rhill,  trench,  although  it  must 
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be  said  that  other  etymologies  have  also 
found  currency.  Its  English  name  is  Picts' 
Work  Ditch,  of  which  the  earlier  form  was 
probably  only  Picts'  Work  or  Wark  (Saxon, 
weorc).  '  Wark '  was  used  to  signify  a  for- 
tification or  strength,  and  is  still  so  preserved 
to  us  in  such  names  as  Southwark  (the  fort 
protecting  the  southern  end  of  London 
Bridge),  Newark,  Birrenswark,  Carlingwark, 
etc.  When  this  older  use  of  '  wark'  came  to 
be  forgotten, '  ditch '  may  have  been  added  as 
an  explanatory  vocable.  In  a  deed  of  1304 
the  Catrail  is  called  '  the  fosse  of  the 
Galwegians.' " 

This  able  writer  adds  :  "It  maintains  a 
high  level  throughout,  generally  rising  to 
nearly  1,700  feet  above  the  sea.  Even  where 
it  dips  into  the  valleys  of  the  Yarrow  and  the 
Ettrick,  it  crosses  these  streams  at  a  level  of 
700  feet.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
course  it  hugs  the  high  range  of  hills  to  the 
west,  while  the  southern  half  of  its  route,  when 
marked  on  a  small  map,  will  be  found  to  run 
parallel  with  the  watershed  of  that  range. 
Where  the  Catrail  crosses  firm  ground,  and 
the  mounds  have  been  formed  of  earth  and 
stones,  the  ramparts  were  not  subject  to 
human  interference,  and  still  stand  in  good 
preservation,  but  it  is  different  where  turf 
and  peat  -  moss  have  formed  the  chief 
materials." 

To  return  to  our  local  authorities  on  the 
northern  portion  of  the  dyke,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Kennedy,  of  Hawick,  in  some  remarks  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland  (Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.),  agrees  with 
Mr.  Russel  as  to  the  course  of  the  dyke 
through  Scotland,  and  says  it  was  supposed 
to  terminate  on  or  near  to  Peel  Fell,  on  the 
borders  of  Northumberland.  Almost  all 
writers,  he  says,  concur  in  attributing  its 
formation  to  the  Britons,  subsequent  to  the 
(first)  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  from  this 
country.  It  is  still  in  many  places  sufficiently 
perfect  to  enable  anyone  who  sees  it  to  judge 
of  its  original  dimensions  and  probable  use. 
According  to  Chalmers,  it  originally  consisted 
of  a  fosse  or  ditch  26  feet  broad,  with  a 
rampart  on  each  side  from  8  to  10  feet  in 
height,  formed  of  the  earth  thrown  from  the 
interior  of  the  ditch. 

Mr.  Jeffrey,  whom  I  have  already  cited, 


gives  similar  dimensions,  and  adds  perti- 
nently: "It  would  serve  as  a  screen,  under 
cover  of  which  the  tribes  could  pass  from 
one  place  to  another  without  being  seen  by 
the  enemy.  The  Catrail  does  not  go  straight, 
but  bends  round  any  serious  obstacle,  or 
stops  at  a  moss,  or  naturally  strong  place, 
and  resumes  its  way  on  the  other  side." 

Further  details  of  its  course  and  appear- 
ance in  this  district  are  given  by  Mr.  Wilson  in 
his  Annals  of  Hawick  (1850).  He  remarks  : 
"  It  is  said  that  at  equal  distances  appear- 
ances indicate  the  sites  of  separate  towers, 
thus  giving  to  the  work  the  character  of  a 
regular  fortification.  Whatever  its  object 
may  have  been,  it  never  was  a  continuous 
work,  although  it  has  always  been  treated  as 
such,  and  regarded  as  a  defensive  barrier. 
The  course  of  the  Catrail  through  the  county 
of  Roxburgh  is  from  Hoscoatshiel  to  Roberts 
Linn.  From  Hoscoatshiel  to  where  it  falls 
into  Hoscoatburn  it  is  very  perfect,  the 
distance  being  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  For 
a  considerable  part  of  the  distance  here  the 
ditch  is  wider,  and  the  mound  on  the  left 
side  higher  than  in  any  other  place  shown. 
It  will  be  seen  (from  the  maps)  that  a  regular 
alternation  of  natural  and  artificial  boundary 
lines  occurs  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  work,  which,  combined,  render  it  perfect 
and  continuous.  Preceding  writers  have 
erred  from  having  regarded  it  as  wholly  an 
artificial  line  and  accounted  for  its  dis- 
appearance and  reappearance  by  attributing 
its  destruction  to  the  ravages  of  time  and  the 
obliteration  consequent  on  tillage.  If  they 
had  only  exercised  their  own  judgment  after 
a  personal  inspection,  neither  they  nor  their 
readers  would  have  been  perplexed  and 
mystified  to  such  an  extent  as  they  have 
been." 

In  respect  to  the  appearance  of  the  dyke, 
Christison,  in  his  Early  Fortifications,  p.  362, 
says :  "  Mr.  Francis  Lynn  was  the  first 
to  examine  this  mysterious  object  (the 
Catrail)  scientifically  by  following  its  entire 
course  and  taking  frequent  cross  measure- 
ments. It  consists  essentially  of  a  trench 
from  which  the  materials  have  been  cast  out, 
generally  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  both 
sides,  and  when  on  a  slope,  on  the  downward 
side.  In  the  course  of  his  walks  along  the 
Catrail,   Mr.   Lynn  noticed  that  it  actually 
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formed  the  outer  trench  of  one  fort,  and  that 
branches  not  differing  in  structure  from  itself 
were  given  off,  running  towards  other  forts. 
The  Catrail  is  at  present  so  cut  up,  and  there 
are  so  many  places  where  it  cannot  be  traced 
for  miles,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  testimony 
of  the  early  writers,  it  would  be  easy  to 
maintain  that  it  never  was  a  continuous  work 
at  all.  This  effacement  goes  on  at  the  present 
day  where  the  Catrail,  as  it  passes  through 
stony  upland  fields,  offers  a  temptation  to  the 
farmers  to  get  rid  of  the  stones  by  pitching 
them  into  the  trench.  It  is  more  difficult, 
however,  to  account  for  its  disappearance  in 
purely  pastoral  ground." 

In  relation  to  the  foregoing,  too,  Dr.  Brydon, 
F.S. A.Scot.,  may  also  be  quoted.  In  de- 
scribing the  discovery  of  a  quern  at  Common- 
side,  Roxburghshire,  he  states :  "  The  Catrail 
or  Picts'  Ditch,  that  mysterious  barrier  or 
pathway  which  for  the  last  hundred  years 
has  engaged  antiquaries  in  fruitless  specula- 
tions as  to  its  nature,  runs  through  the  farm 
for  a  considerable  distance.  Flint  arrow- 
heads, stone  beads,  hammers,  and  hatchets, 
have  frequently  been  discovered  when  culti- 
vating the  land  within  the  last  few  years." 
While  on  this  general  question  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  entrenchment  in  Scotland,  and 
the  deductions  drawn  therefrom,  it  will  be 
apposite  to  revert  to  Mr.  Russel,  who  writes  : 
"  If  we  are  to  assume — for  anything  like 
absolute  certainty  is  not  to  be  thought  of — 
that  the  structure  of  the  Catrail  was  originally 
continuous  and  homogeneous,  the  more  im- 
portant questions  naturally  follow:  (i)  Who 
were  the  people  who  made  this  great  earth- 
work? (2)  To  what  period  in  history  may 
its  construction  be  referred?  and  (3)  What 
purpose  was  its  construction  intended  to 
serve  ?  It  was  obviously  not  a  merely  tem- 
porary work  ;  its  extent  and  the  enormous 
labour  which  its  construction  must  have 
involved  point  to  some  purpose  of  a  per- 
manent kind.  Again,  its  form — the  broad 
fosse  or  ditch,  with  a  high  rampart  on  both 
sides — is  rather  against  any  theory  which 
would  represent  it  as  having  been  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  It  would 
seem  rather  to  have  been  formed  with  the 
object  of  meeting  the  possibility  of  those  who 
held  the  earthwork  being  attacked  from  either 
side." 


I  may  conclude  this  part  of  my  article  by 
saying  that  Mr.  James  Smail,  F.S.A.Scot., 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Berwickshire 
Naturalists'  Club  some  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  remarked  upon  the  difficulty  which 
historians  have  in  obtaining  definite  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Catrail,  adding,  that  its 
length  is,  or  was,  in  Selkirkshire  twenty-eight 
miles,  and  in  Roxburghshire  twenty ;  while 
Miss  Russel,  of  Ashiesteel,  who  made  another 
contribution  to  the  Berwickshire  Society  on 
the  subject,  says :  "  All  known  portions  of 
the  Catrail  run  roughly  north  and  south." 

Clearly,  therefore,  the  Catrail  spoken  of  by 
Gordon,  Smail,  Jeffrey,  and  Russel,  is  the 
northern  portion  of  a  great  earthwork  which 
enters  England  at  Peel  Fell,  in  Northumber- 
land, and  continues  thence  (as  I  shall  prove 
by  other  authorities,  and  is  already  proved  by 
Warburton),  under  the  name  of  the  Scots' 
Dyke  or  Black  Dyke,  right  through  North- 
umberland to  Shorngate  Cross,  on  the  north- 
western boundary  of  Durham,  whence  I  have 
myself  traced  it  into  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

(To  be  continued?) 


^ome  OBast  ©erefotDsirite 

By  H.  J.  Daniell. 

HEREFORDSHIRE  is  a  somewhat 
unexplored  county.  The  writer's 
knowledge  of  it  is  limited  to  that 
stretch  of  country  which  lies  between 
the  Wye  on  the  west  and  the  Malvern  Hills 
on  the  east,  but  in  that  limited  tract  he  has 
found  much  that  is  pleasing  both  to  the 
antiquarian  mind  and  the  artistic  eye.  Like 
all  western  counties,  Hereford  possesses  a 
great  number  of  old  village  crosses,  some  of 
them,  like  that  at  Bosbury,  still  standing  as 
they  were  erected  ages  ago,  mellowed  only 
by  time,  and  unchanged  by  the  ravages  of 
any  iconoclast.  In  common,  too,  with  other 
counties  which  border  on  Wales,  Hereford- 
shire has  several  churches  whose  towers*  are 
built  quite  separately  from  the  church,  thus, 
where   no   castle   was   available,    forming   a 
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secure  retreat  for  the  villagers  when  the 
Welsh  made  one  of  their  sudden  and  fre- 
quent forays  over  the  border,  laying  waste  the 
country,  and  leaving  a  line  of  pillaged  farms 
and  burnt  villages  in  their  wake. 

Ledbury,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Eastern 
Herefordshire,  makes  a  good  centre  from 
which  to  explore  this  part  of  the  country. 
Although  a  small  town,  yet  it  has  several 
good  hotels,  and  is  on  the  Great  Western 
line  between  Worcester  and  Hereford,  and 
makes  a  good  place  at  which  to  stay  for  a 
week-end  holiday. 

Ledbury  was  one  of  those  towns  which  in 
the  thirteenth  century  had  the  privilege  of 
sending  two  members  to  Parliament,  a 
privilege  which  seems  to  have  been  seldom 
exercised  in  those  days.  A  market  was 
granted  to  the  town  in  King  Stephen's  reign, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  century  Ledbury  wine 
was  famous  all  over  the  country. 

In  the  main  street  of  the  town  is  a  curious 
old  market  house,  standing  on  sixteen  great 
pillars  of  Spanish  chestnut,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  about  the  year  1612 
by  Robert  Abell,  the  King's  master-builder. 
There  are  several  other  old  houses  in  the 
town,  the  best  being  the  Talbot  Inn  and  the 
Church  House. 

The  parish  church  is  mostly  in  the  Norman 
and  Decorated  styles,  the  west  front  having 
been  likened  to  that  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey. 
The  Norman  arches  and  bull's-eye  windows 
in  the  chancel  are  noticeable,  but  the  most 
effective  bit  of  architecture  in  the  church  is 
the  north  transept,  once  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Catherine  of  Ledbury,  which  is  in  the 
Decorated  style,  the  windows  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  wealth  of  ball-flower  ornamen- 
tation. The  patroness  of  the  chapel,  St. 
Catherine,  was  a  lady  of  royal  descent,  named 
Catherine  Audley,  whose  tomb,  with  recum- 
bent effigy,  lies  in  the  side  chancel.  Legend 
tells  us  that  she  settled  at  Ledbury  because 
she  was  told  in  a  vision  to  stop  at  the  first 
place  where  the  church  bells  should  ring  of 
their  own  accord.  This  happened  at  Ledbury, 
where  she  accordingly  settled. 

Ledbury  Church  is  rich  in  monuments. 
The  most  striking  are  the  effigy  of  a  priest 
(circa  1250)  in  St.  Catherine's  Chapel;  a  large 
monument  with  kneeling  figures  to  Edward 
Skynner  and  family  (1631),  in  the  chancel; 


and  a  monument  to  members  of  the  Biddulph 
family,  temp.  Queen  Anne,  in  the  nave. 
There  are  brasses  to  Thomas  Chambers 
(1605),  Robert  Hay  ward  (16 18),  Thomas 
Staple  (1580),  Robert  Caple  (1601),  John 
Hayward  (1614),  and  a  few  others.  Ancient 
brasses  are  not  very  common  in  Hereford- 
shire, save,  perhaps,  in  Hereford  Cathedral, 
or  a  few  other  churches.  The  majority 
of  villages  have  none  to  show  at  all.  In 
the  chancel  are  two  aumbries,  a  fine  Easter 
sepulchre,  a  squint,  and  two  seventeenth- 
century  mural  monuments  with  demi-effigies 
to  Dr.  Hoskins  and  Thomas  Thornton, 
the  tutor  of  William  Camden,  the  celebrated 
antiquary.  The  Biddulph  family  pew  is 
conspicuous  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave, 
and  there  are  several  tablets  to  members 
of  the  family.  The  Norman  tower  is  sepa- 
rated some  little  distance  from  the  church. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  modern  spire. 

In  the  year  1645  the  King's  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Rupert,  made  an 
attack  on  the  Parliamentarians,  led  by 
Massey,  Governor  of  Gloucester,  who  had 
bivouacked  for  the  night  of  April  22  in  the 
town.  The  Royalists  were  successful,  and 
traces  of  the  skirmish  can  still  be  seen  in  the 
bullet-holes  in  the  church  door. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Ledbury  is  the  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  village  of  Bosbury. 
Here  lived  the  Harfords,  an  old  Hereford- 
shire family,  one  of  whom  was  the  hero  ot 
one  of  the  late  Edna  Lyall's  historical  novels. 
Their  mansion  is  now  the  Bull  Inn,  and  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  sixteenth-century  dwel- 
ling-house. North  of  the  church  is  the  old 
palace,  once  a  manor  of  the  Bishops  of 
Hereford,  no  doubt  used  by  them  as  a  hunt- 
ing box  when  they  went  to  hunt  in  the  great 
chase  which  covered  both  sides  of  the 
Malvern  Hills. 

The  Knights  Templars  formerly  had  a  pre- 
ceptory  at  Temple  Court,  near  the  village, 
and  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  church  are  two 
floriated  crosses,  which  are  supposed  to  cover 
the  remains  of  members  of  their  Order. 

The  fine  old  church,  with  its  twelfth-century 
tower,  separated,  like  that  of  Ledbury,  from 
the  main  body  of  the  edifice,  is  of  great 
interest.  It  is  approached  through  a  fine 
fifteenth-century  lych  -  gate,  and  entered 
through  a  sixteenth-century  porch,  near  which 
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stands  the  village  cross.  This  dates  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  consists  of  a  single 
rude  pillar  standing  on  a  pedestal  on  the  top 
of  five  steps,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by 
a  small  Ionic  cross.  It  is  of  no  particular 
beauty,  but  is  of  peculiar  interest,  because  of 
the  following  inscription  : 

HONOUR    NOT   THE    X, 

now  almost  illegible,  carved  on  the  summit 
of  the  cross.  Tradition  tells  us  that  a  party 
of  Roundhead  soldiers  set  out  with  the  in- 
tention of  destroying  this  ancient  monument, 
but  that  their  intention  was  fortunately  frus- 
trated by  the  opportune  arrival  of  a  young 
officer,  a  native  of  Bosbury,  who  entreated 
them  to  spare  the  cross.  His  entreaties 
proved  of  avail,  and  the  party  contented 
themselves  with  cutting  the  inscription,  which 
the  curious  may  read  for  themselves  to  this 
day. 

Inside  the  church  are  numerous  features 
of  interest,  one — the  old  Saxon  font — being 
of  great  rarity.  The  font  now  in  use  is  Nor- 
man, but  its  predecessor,  a  rude  bowl  of 
sandstone,  is  still  kept  at  the  west  end.  The 
south  chapel  is  Perpendicular,  of  fine  work- 
manship. The  fourteenth-century  rood-screen 
is  in  good  condition.  In  the  chancel  are 
two  curious  large  monuments  to  members  of 
the  Harford  family,  who  lived  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  They  take  up  so  much 
room  that  the  sedilia  and  piscina  are  quite 
hidden  behind  them. 

The  Norman  work  in  the  nave  and  chancel 
is  very  fine,  and  in  the  south  aisle  is  the  head 
of  a  Bishop,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
originally  been  broken  off  a  recumbent  effigy 
in  Hereford  Cathedral,  and  brought  to  Bos- 
bury. 

From  Bosbury  it  is  no  far  call  to  Colwall. 
This  village  is  divided  into  two  parts — New 
Colwall,  almost  a  suburb  of  West  Malvern, 
noted  for  its  racecourse,  and  Old  Colwall, 
which  practically  consists  of  the  church,  a 
few  cottages  and  scattered  farms,  and  the  old 
half-timbered  hunting-lodge  of  the  Bishops 
of  Hereford,  who  must  have  been  very  fond 
of  sport,  to  judge  by  their  numerous  country 
seats  scattered  throughout  the  county. 

The  Harfords  of  Bosbury  have  left  their 
mark  here  too,  in  the  shape  of  a  late  brass  to 
Elizabeth    Harford   (1590)   in   the    church. 


The  latter  is  a  very  picturesque  building,  with 
square  grey  tower,  nice  fourteenth- century 
open-work  oak  porch,  and  fine  restored  cross, 
on  raised  steps,  which  dates  from  the  same 
period.  The  old  open-work  roof  is  well  worth 
notice,  and  also  the  Jacobean  pulpit,  with  its 
sounding-board,  and  the  curious  old  tile  let 
into  the  north  wall. 

Coddington  is  the  next  village  west  of 
Colwall,  and  is  of  no  particular  interest,  the 
church  having  been  rebuilt  and  very  little 
being  left  of  the  older  building,  save  the 
narrow  twelfth-century  windows  and  the  con- 
siderably shortened  churchyard  cross. 

The  country  is  very  picturesque  in  this 
neighbourhood,  consisting  of  pasture-lands, 
wherein  browse  the  red-and-white  cattle  for 
which  the  county  is  famed,  alternating  with 
hop-fields,  and  interspersed  with  country 
seats  and  picturesque  cottages  and  farms. 
Although  the  country  is  so  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  the  by-roads  are — with  due  respect  to  the 
County  Council — anathema  to  the  cyclist. 
The  writer  of  this  article  paid  a  visit  to  this 
neighbourhood  just  when  a  general  hedge- 
cutting  for  the  county  of  Hereford  seemed  to 
have  been  organized,  with  the  usual  fatal 
results  to  one's  tyres.  The  lanes  are  so 
narrow  that  by  the  time  that  both  hedges 
have  been  cut  and  the  trimmings  scattered, 
as  usual,  along  the  sides  of  the  road,  there  is 
no  fair  way  left  by  which  one's  bicycle  can  be 
steered  without  harm. 

At  Mathon,  a  little  village  of  black-and-white 
cottages,  situated  at  the  north-western  end  of 
the  Malvern  Hills,  we  seem  to  have  suddenly 
stumbled  into  Devonshire,  for  the  church 
tower  is  ornamented  with  four  pinnacles, 
after  the  manner  of  churches  in  that  county. 
The  interior  is  of  no  particular  interest,  save 
the  fine  fifteenth-century  roof  and  porch  of 
the  same  period,  and  a  striking  Elizabethan 
monument  of  a  curious  type  to  Jane  Walweyn. 

North  of  Mathon  lies  Cradley,  with  a 
partly  Norman  church,  of  no  particular 
interest.  The  village  boys'  school,  however, 
is  a  very  fine  black-and-white  building,  which 
must  at  some  time  have  been  the  manor- 
house  of  the  village. 

Now  let  us  return  to  Ledbury,  and  explore 
the  country  to  the  west  of  that  town. 

Passing  the  Trumpet  Inn,  the  first 
village  we  come  to  is  Tarrington,  near  which 
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is  the  Tarrington  oak,  one  of  the  oldest  trees 
in  Herefordshire.  The  church  here  has 
some  curious  late  Norman  carving  round  the 
chancel  arch,  tower,  and  doors.  In  one  of 
the  windows  are  some  fragments  of  ancient 
stained  glass,  and  under  an  ogee  arch  in  the 
chancel  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  lady 
(circa  1350)  with  hands  clasped  in  an  attitude 
of  prayer.  Under  the  tower  is  an  early 
incised  coffin  slab. 

Beyond  Tarrington  lies  Stoke  Edith,  with 
the  William  III.  mansion  of  the  Foley  family, 
who  acquired  the  property  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Next  to  Stoke  Edith  comes  Dormington, 
a  village,  if  village  it  can  be  called,  lying 
nine  miles  west  of  Ledbury,  in  a  country 
of  hop- fields  and  orchards.  The  little 
Early  English  church  consists  only  of  nave, 
chancel,  and  a  small  bell  turret.  It  contains 
memorials  which,  for  the  great  part,  are  of 
late  date,  and  are  to  the  memory  of  previous 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  seventeenth- 
century  house  of  Priors  Court. 

West  of  Dormington  lies  Lugwardine,  a 
village  situated  on  a  hill  which  slopes  down 
to  the  "silvery  Wye."  Under  the  tower  of 
the  church  lies  the  recumbent  effigy  of 
William,  Viscount  Reed,  who  died  in  1634. 
He  is  arrayed  in  the  dress  of  a  cavalier  of  the 
times,  with  long  hair,  lace  collar,  broad  sash, 
long  boots,  a  cuirass  over  his  buff  coat,  and 
breeches  frogged  down  the  side.  He  reclines 
on  his  left  side,  the  figures  of  his  children  in 
bas-relief  kneeling  below  him,  above  being 
a  square  canopy  surmounted  by  his  arms. 
In  the  south  aisle  is  a  brass  plate  with  figures 
to  Jane  Kerle  (1622).  Her  second  husband 
was  John  Best,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Lugwardine, 
Canon  of  Hereford.  He  died  in  1637,  and 
his  demi-effigy,  in  his  robes  of  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  is  in  the  same  aisle. 

But  we  have  by  no  means  come  to  an  end 
of  the  interesting  churches  and  villages  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  There  is  Bishop's 
Frome,  situated  on  a  picturesque  little  stream, 
the  Frome,  a  tributary  of  the  Wye,  with  a 
pretty  little  church,  containing  a  cross-legged 
effigy  in  chain  mail  with  triangular  shield. 

There  is  Ashperton,  with  an  uninteresting 
cruciform  church.  Stretton  Grandison,  or 
Gransom,  is  the  home  of  the  Hoptons.  In 
the   church   there  is   a  mural  tablet  to  Sir 


Edward  Hopton,  who  "  served  his  Majesty 
King  Charles  ye  firste  in  ye  quality  of  a 
Colonel  of  foote  during  all  ye  time  of  ye 
intestine  troubles."  At  the  Restoration  he 
became  Colonel  of  the  County  Militia.  He 
married  twice,  and  died  in  1668. 


Cfte  Cbarm  of  tbe  (ZEnglisb 
Milage.* 


iNGLISH  villages  and  village  life 
have  undergone  many  changes  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  and  laments  over 
the  nature  of  not  a  few  of  these 
changes  are  loud  and  frequent.  But  when 
all  allowance  has  been  made  for  much  that 
is  unpleasant — for  the  dismal  display  of 
corrugated  iron  which  has  broken  out  like  a 
rash  in  some  parts,  for  the  decay  of  the 
thatcher's  art,  for  the  decline  and  disappear- 
ance of  picturesque  costumes  and  old-world 
implements  and  utensils,  and  for  various 
other  changes  deplored  by  the  lover  of  the 
old  and  picturesque — there  is  yet  a  wonder- 
ful wealth  of  beauty  remaining  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  observant  eye.  The  volume  before  us 
is  one  of  many  which  may  serve  to  remind 
the  country-lover  of  the  richness  and  variety 
of  beauty  and  interest  yet  to  be  found  in  our 
English  villages.  It  is  one  of  many,  and  yet 
to  some  extent  it  is  unique ;  for  we  know  of 
no  other  single  volume  intended  for  the 
general  reader  which  so  admirably  sums  up 
in  text  and  pictures  just  what  is  expressed  by 
the  attractive  title  The  Charm  of  the  English 
Village. 

Mr.  Ditchfield  is  a  practised  hand  at 
subjects  of  this  kind,  and  he  has  produced  a 
charming  panoramic  sketch  of  his  subject. 
The  book  is  not  one  for  the  archaeologist, 
nor  for  the  architectural  student,  nor  for  the 
serious  ecclesiologist.  It  is  just  a  delightful 
picture-book,  in  which  the  charm  and  interest 

*  The  Charm  of  the  English  Village.  T.y  P.  H. 
Ditchfield,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  Sydney  R.  Jones. 
With  120  illustrations  and  frontispiece  in  coloured 
photogravure.  London  :  B.  T.  Batsford,  1908. 
Large  8vo. ,  167  pp.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  The  blocks 
are  kindly  lent  by  the  publisher. 
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of  the  English  village,  and  of  those  features  to  be  known  in  order  that  they  may  be  loved, 

of    village   life   which    the   casual,    careless  They   do   not   force   themselves   upon    our 

tourist   so    often    overlooks,    are    faithfully  notice.    The  hasty  visitor  may  pass  them  by, 

reproduced   by   pen    and    pencil.      English  and  miss  half  their  attractiveness." 
villages,  as  Mr.  Ditchfield  well  says,  "  have  The  scope  of  the  book  will,  perhaps,  best 

vol.  iv.  2  F 
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be  indicated  by  a  list  of  its  twelve  chapter 
headings.  These  are :  The  Village ;  The 
Village  Church  ;  Manors,  Farms,  and  Rec- 
tories ;  Cottage  Architecture  ;  Details,  Deco- 
ration, and  Interiors  of  Cottages  j  Village 
Gardens ;  Inns,  Shops,  and  Mills ;  Alms- 
houses and  Grammar  Schools ;  Village 
Crosses,  Greens,  and  Old-Time  Punishments; 
Barns  and  Dovecotes ;  Old  Roads,  Bridges, 
and  Rivers ;  Sundials  and  Weathercocks.  It 
is  an  appetizing  list.  On  all  these  topics 
Mr.  Ditchfield  chats  readably  and  sug- 
gestively —  without,    of   course,    the    least 


effectiveness  of  the  sketches  which  so  abund- 
antly adorn  its  pages.  Views  of  village 
greens  and  streets,  sometimes  with  a  delight- 
ful vista  of  distant  country  (of  which  the  view 
of  Stanton-in-the-Peak,  Derbyshire,  is  an 
admirable  example),  detached  manor-houses 
and  farms,  "  black-and-white "  houses  in 
Herefordshire  and  elsewhere,  ancient  inns, 
picturesque  specimens  of  thatched  roofs, 
village  crosses,  details  of  windows  and  doors 
and  porches,  cottage  gardens,  old  inn  kitchens 
and  cottage  hearths — nothing  comes  amiss 
to  the  artist's  facile  pencil.     A  few  of  the 
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pretence  to  exhaustiveness.  We  are  glad  to 
notice,  by  the  way,  that  in  speaking  of  village 
churches  he  enters  a  very  needful  caveat 
against  the  acceptance  of  some  of  the  state- 
ments and  explanations  usually  forthcoming 
from  vergers  and  sextons,  and  occasionally 
from  vicars  and  rectors — on  such  matters, 
for  example, as  "leper  windows,"  cross  legged 
''  Crusader "  effigies,  and  the  like.  The 
warnings  are  all  the  more  needed  inasmuch 
as  the  book  is  not  intended  for  the  skilled 
antiquary. 

Primarily,  however,  this  volume  is  a 
picture-book ;  and  Mr.  Sydney  Jones  may  be 
heartily   congratulated   on    the  beauty   and 


places  sketched  are  fairly  familiar ;  but  many 
will  be  fresh  to  most  readers. 

On  p.  101  is  a  capital  sketch  of  the 
kitchen  of  an  old  Bedfordshire  inn,  which 
shows  the  very  unusual  feature  of  a  well  in 
one  corner  of  the  spacious  interior.  There 
must  surely  be  very  few  such  kitchens  left, 
where  the  well  has  not  been  replaced  by  at 
least  a  pump.  Mr.  Ditchfield,  curiously 
enough,  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  place 
in  Bedfordshire  where  this  curiosity  is  to  be 
found.  Three  of  the  illustrations  we  are 
kindly  allowed  to  reproduce  here.  Many  of  the 
full-page  sketches,  we  may  note,  are  larger  than 
the  Antiquary  page.     The  first  of  the  three 
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shows  the  elaborate  Jacobean  pulpit  and 
part  of  the  screen  in  Little  Hadham  Church, 
Hertfordshire.  Churchwardens  were  ordered 
in  1603  to  provide  in  every  church  a  "  comely 
and  decent  pulpit ";  and  the  churchwardens 
of  Little  Hadham  clearly  had  liberal  ideas  as 
to  comeliness  and  decency.  The  second 
illustration   is    a   fine   example    of    a    half- 


Abel,  famous  as  an  architect,  and  a  master 
of  Jacobean  timber  work.  Weobley  is  rich 
in  half-timbered  houses. 

Every  lover  of  rural  England  and  of  all 
that  is  old  and  beautiful  should  have  this 
book.  It  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
shelf  with  Miss  Jekyll's  Old  West  Surrey. 
The  general  appearance  and    "get-up"  of 
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timbered  building,  now  an  inn,  at  Pounds- 
bridge,  Kent.  The  initials  of  the  builder, 
and  the  date  of  construction,  1593,  are 
clearly  recorded  on  its  front.  The  third  illus- 
tration is,  to  our  mind,  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing in  the  book.  It  shows  the  beautiful 
porch,  quaintly  carved,  of  what  was  once 
the  old  grammar  school  at  Weobley,  Here- 
fordshire.    The  school  was   built   by  John 


the  book  are  most  attractive — Mr.  Batsford 
never  neglects  the  exterior  of  his  books — 
the  binding  being  art  linen  from  a  special 
design  by  Mr.  Sydney  Jones.  The  frontis- 
piece, in  coloured  photogravure,  is  a  delicate 
reproduction  of  much  quiet  charm,  the 
subject  being  Preston-on-Stour,  Glouces- 
tershire.    There  is  a  good  index. 

G.  L.  A 
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A  PHILIPPINE  BELL  LEGEND. 

HE  following  is  a  Philippine  bell 
legend  which  I  have  heard  in  frag- 
ments. There  is  evidently  con- 
siderable detail  lacking. 

Long  before  the  days  of  Spanish  invasion 
the  people  of  the  hilly  district  of  Paracale 
had  a  bell  of  gold.  Paracale  is  a  district  in 
which  great  quantities  of  gold  were  found  by 
the  natives.  The  precious  metal  was  made 
into  ornaments  for  the  person,  and  was  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  which  to-day  are 
served  by  a  much  baser  metal.  In  those 
days  the  Moros,  being  the  most  warlike  tribe 
of  the  Archipelago,  made  raids  from  their 
southern  country,  Mindoro,  and  all  villages 
were  enclosed  by  bamboo  stockades.  The 
people  of  a  certain  village  in  the  valley  had 
made  the  bell  of  gold,  toiling  many  years, 
and  making  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  col- 
lect sufficient  gold  for  the  purpose,  the  bell 
being  of  great  size. 

The  bell  was  placed  in  their  temple,  and 
was  worshipped  much  more  by  the  people 
than  the  god  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  On 
an  eventful  day  the  war  canoes  of  the  Moros 
appeared  on  the  lake,  but  were  luckily  seen 
by  an  old  man  who  was  collecting  bark  away 
up  on  the  hill-side.  He  had  heard  since  his 
boyhood  of  the  depredations  committed  by 
the  Moros,  but  the  village,  owing  to  its 
poverty,  had  never  been  raided,  although 
preparations  against  such  an  eventuality  had 
been  made.  The  old  man  descended  and 
went  quickly  to  the  bell,  which  he  rang  once 
and  fell  dead.  The  one  peal,  however, 
reverberated  through  the  whole  country 
round,  and  brought  the  young  men,  women, 
and  children  from  the  rice-fields  to  within 
the  enclosure  just  in  time.  The  Moros 
withdrew  and  pretended  to  leave  the  country, 
embarking  in  their  canoes. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  eventually  the 
Moros  caught  the  villagers  napping,  and  got 
inside  the  stockade,  killing  most  of  the 
people,  and  stealing  the  golden  bell.  As  the 
Moros  were  making  their  way  across  the  lake 
with  their  prize,  a  terrific  storm  arose ;  the 
canoes  were  swamped  and  the  raiders  all 
drowned,  while  the  bell  sank  to  the  bottom 


of  the  lake.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  recover  the  treasure,  but  when  success  is 
almost  at  hand  a  storm  occurs,  and  lightning 
and  thunder  send  the  survivors  back  to 
shore.  With  much  irrelevant  detail,  so  goes 
the  story.  The  Paracale  district,  I  may  note, 
is  still  rich  in  gold.* 

Robert  W.  Barratt. 
Daet,  Philippine  Islands. 


at  tbe  %ign  of  t&e  HDtoL 

In  the  Times  of  May  8  there 
appeared  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  that  journal, 
dated  May  7  :  "  This  evening's 
Temps  announces  that  the  MS. 
Department  of  the  French 
National  Library  has  just  come 
into  possession  of  272  docu- 
ments of  the  utmost  value  for 
the  history  of  France — namely,  the  more 
ancient  registers,  charters,  and  cartularies 
bought  in  France  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  Sir  T.  Phillipps,  and 
kept  at  Cheltenham.  The  Phillipps  Collec- 
tion began  to  be  dispersed  in  1887,  when 
the  Prussian  Government  purchased  for  the 
Berlin  Library  the  MSS.  belonging  to  the 
former  College  de  Clermont  in  Paris.  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  bought,  later  on,  MSS. 
concerning  their  own  history.  There 
remained,  however,  at  Cheltenham  some 
30,000  MSS.,  possessing  a  capital  importance 
for  French  history,  and  after  long  negotia- 
tions conducted  by  the  keeper  of  the 
Manuscript  Department  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  M.  Omont,  and  by  the  generous 
aid  of  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild,  Baroness 
James  de  Rothschild,  and  M.  Maurice 
Fenaille,  the  272  MSS.  already  men- 
tioned  have  now  been  made  accessible  to 

*  The  close  of  this  story  has  affinities  with  Western 
bell  legends  in  that  efforts  to  recover  sunken  bells 
invariably  fail  and  fail  again  just  as  success  seems 
plainly  in  sight.  See  Raven's  The  Bells  of  England, 
p.  284 ;  the  tale  of  the  Kentsham  Bell  in  Folk  Lore 
Journal,  ii. ,  20-22;  and  cf.  similar  stories  in  Miss 
C.  S.  Burne's  Shropshire  Folk  Lore,  pp.  65-67,  74. 
—Ed. 
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French  scholars.  The  more  important  are 
the  cartularies  reaching  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  fifteenth  centuries.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  precious  account-books,  such  as 
those  of  Jean  d'Angouleme  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  of  Arras,  of  the  Cathedral  of  Char- 
tres,  of  the  revenues  of  Saint  Denis,  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris,  etc.  Better  still, 
there  are  the  text  of  the  Liber  Libertatum 
of  Dauphiny,  the  Chronicles  of  Saint  Amati 
of  Douai  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, the  first  register  of  the  Poitiers  Parlia- 
ment of  141 8,  charters  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  many  others.  This  gives  only  a  faint 
idea  of  the  priceless  value  of  the  new 
acquisition  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 
There  remain  at  Cheltenham  many  valuable 
MSS.  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  a  writer  in  the  Temps  hopes  may  also 
be  purchased  by  France." 

t^*  V^  i&* 

The  third  part  of  the  new  bi-monthly  issue 
of  Book  Prices  Current  appeared  punctually 
in  April,  covering  the  sales  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year.  The  change  in  the 
mode  of  publication  must  be  very  greatly 
for  the  convenience  of  both  booksellers  and 
book-collectors.  This  third  part,  besides  a 
large  and  varied  assortment  of  miscellaneous 
books,  contains  both  the  modern  and  the 
old  portion  of  the  late  Dr.  Gott's  library. 
The  old  library  contained  many  rare  liturgical 
and  other  works  of  great  value,  the  324  lots 
realizing  no  less  than  ^12,830  12s.  6d. 
Mr.  Slater's  careful  descriptions  and  the 
quoted  catalogue  notes  make  this  part  of  the 
number  of  very  special  value. 

t^r*  t&*  *2r* 

A  few  of  the  specially  important  liturgical 
items  may  be  mentioned.  A  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  first  Prayer  Book  of 
King  Edward  VI. — Whitchurche's  first  issue, 
March  7,  1549 — fetched  ^105.  It  is  pointed 
out  in  the  accompanying  note  that  there 
were  at  least  seven  editions  of  the  Common 
Prayer  issued  in  1 549,  and  it  was  for  many 
years  disputed  as  to  which  was  really  the 
first  issue.  Mr.  Lathbury  proved  in  his 
History  that  this  issue  of  March  7  by  Whit- 
churche  was  really  the  first.  A  copy  of 
Whitchurche's  second  issue,  May  4,  1549, 
realized  £7 2.  Another  copy,  with  variations 
new  to  bibliographers,  the  text  being  differ- 


ently set  up  and  varying  considerably  in  the 
spelling,  sold  for  ,£40.  Copies  of  Whit- 
churche's third  issue,  June  16,  1549,  of 
Grafton's  various  editions,  and  of  various 
editions  of  the  Second  Prayer  Book  and  of 
later  issues,  were  also  included  in  Dr.  Gott's 
fine  collection. 

t£r~  *2?*  *2P* 

I  note  here  a  number  of  unusually  interest- 
ing announcements  of  forthcoming  books. 
Mr.  Henry  Frowde  is  about  to  publish  a 
new  work  by  Mr.  Francis  Bond,  the  author 
of  Gothic  Architecture  in  England,  entitled 
Screens  and  Galleries  in  English  Churches. 
Mr.  Bond  begins  with  the  roods  and  rood- 
beams  of  the  early  Christian  churches,  traces 
their  development  into  the  choir-screens  and 
rood-screens  of  the  mediaeval  churches  of 
England,  and  shows  how  the  transposition 
of  the  rood-lofts  to  the  west  of  the  parochial 
naves  led  to  the  galleried  churches  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The 
publishers  claim  that  the  book  will  contain 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  complete  col- 
lection of  illustrations  of  rood-screens  and  lofts 
which  has  ever  appeared.  But,  curiously 
enough,  another  book  on  screens  and  rood- 
lofts  is  announced  for  early  publication  by 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons.  This  is  being 
prepared  by  Mr.  Francis  Bligh  Bond  and 
Dom  Bede  Camm,  O.S.B.,  and  will  contain 
nearly  300  illustrations  in  collotype,  line,  and 
half-tone. 

t2F*  *&*  *2r* 

The  third  volume  of  Professor  E.  Arber's 
"  The  Christian  Library,"  just  published  by 
Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  is  entitled  The  Sayings  of 
the  Wise :  A  Book  of  Moral  Wisdom  gathered 
from  the  Ancient  Philosophers,  by  William 
Baldwin  (1547). 

i2>*  tlP*  *&* 

The  Shakespeare  Apocrypha,  a  collection  of 
fourteen  plays  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
Shakespeare,  is  about  to  be  published  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press.  The  plays  referred 
to,  which  have  been  edited,  with  introduc- 
tion, notes,  and  bibliography,  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Tucker  Brooke,  are  "  Arden  of  Feversham," 
"  Locrine,"  "  Edward  III.,"  "  Mercedorus," 
"  Sir  John  Oldcastle,"  "  Thomas,  Lord  Crom- 
well," "The  London  Prodigal,"  "The  Puri- 
tan," "A  Yorkshire  Tragedy,"  "The  Merry 
Devil  of  Edmonton,"  "  Fair  Era,"  "  The  Two 
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Noble  Kinsmen,"  "The  Birth  of  Merlin," 
and  "Sir  Thomas  More."  No  other  plays, 
the  editor  thinks,  can  be  included,  without 
entire  absurdity,  in  the  "doubtfully  Shake- 
spearean "  class. 

l3^*  *2r*  f&* 

From  Oxford  is  also  promised  a  new  edition 
of  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  in  two  volumes. 
This  will  be  an  accurate  reprint  of  the 
edition  of  1603,  Stow's  true  work  thus  being 
made  generally  accessible  in  the  form  in 
which  he  wrote  it  for  the  first  time  after 
300  years.  The  Survey  has  been  edited, 
with  a  long  introduction  and  notes,  by  Mr. 
C.  L.  Kingsford,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  Oxford  edition  of  Chronicles  of  London. 
A  map  of  London,  circa  1600,  has  been 
specially  prepared  for  this  edition. 

e^**  t^'  t&* 

Another  interesting  announcement  by  the 
same  press  is  the  early  appearance  of  a 
second  volume  of  The  English  Factories  in 
Lndia,  by  Mr.  William  Foster.  Documents 
in  the  India  Office  and  British  Museum  to 
the  number  of  376  have  been  calendared 
for  this  volume,  the  period  .covered  being 
1622-1623,  years  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  English  settlements  in 
the  East. 

t&f  t&*  t&* 

Mr.  Bertram  Dobell,  the  bookseller-publisher, 
whose  discovery  of  the  forgotten  poet  Thomas 
Traherne  some  time  ago  was  an  event  of 
note  in  literary  history,  now  announces  for 
early  publication  Traherne's  Centuries  of 
Meditations,  which  he  rather  boldly  compares 
with  The  Imitation  of  A  Kempis.  Mr.  Dobell 
is  also  issuing,  in  an  edition  of  200  copies, 
a  hitherto  unprinted  play,  written  about  1620, 
called  The  Partiall  Law,  a  Tragi-  Comedie, 
which  has  some  claim  to  notice  as  being 
founded  on  the  same  story  as  Shakespeare's 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

t2^*  t&*  t£r* 

Canon  Benham,  Rector  of  St.  Edmund-the- 
King,  Lombard  Street,  and  a  well-known 
antiquary,  has  received  from  a  gentleman  a 
large  Prayer  Book,  dated  1633,  and  stamped 
with  the  words,  "  St.  Edmund's  Church, 
Lombard  Street."  The  volume  was  the 
identical  desk  Prayer  Book  used  in  the  church 


during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  was 
happily  saved  when  those  in  use  at  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth  were  destroyed  by  Act 
of  Parliament. 

t^*  <^*  t&* 

In  a  fashion  periodical  called  The  Album, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Meehan,  the  well-known  Bath 
bookseller,  is  writing  a  series  of  sketches  of 
"Old -Time  Celebrities."  The  May  issue 
contained  No.  30,  on  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton, 
not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  three  beauti- 
ful and  famous  granddaughters  of  Sheridan, 
with  a  portrait  from  an  old  print  in  Mr. 
Meehan's  possession. 

*2r*  t3^  t&* 

The  Rivista  d'  Italia  for  April  contains  an 
illustrated  article  by  Signor  Curti  upon  Signor 
Avena's  recently  published  account  of  hjs 
restoration  of  the  Arch  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon 
at  Castelnuovo,  Naples  (Avena,  77  Restauro 
dell'  Arco  d?  Alfonso  d'Aragona  in  Napoli. 
Danesi.  Rome,  1908).  Interesting  repro- 
ductions are  given,  on  opposite  pages,  first 
of  a  curious  old  drawing  by  Francis  of 
Holland,  made  in  1540,  showing  Castelnuovo, 
with  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  Vesuvius  in  the 
background;  and,  secondly,  of  the  castle  as 
seen  in  a  modern  photograph.  Other  illus- 
trations show  the  details  of  the  carving  and  re- 
liefs upon  this  magnificent  archway,  which  has 
long  been  threatened  by  complete  destruction 
from  the  proximity  of  a  powder-magazine, 
from  smoke,  from  neglect,  and  from  various 
schemes  of  restoration  or  removal,  as  briefly 
described  by  Signor  Curti. 

t£T*  t&?  t2F* 

I  have  received  No.  4  of  Mr.  G.  F.  T. 
Sherwood's  quarterly,  The  Pedigree  Register 
(50,  Beecroft  Road,  Brockley,  London,  S.E. 
Price  2S.  6d.  net).  Genealogists  will  find 
their  account  in  becoming  subscribers,  for 
the  sake  of  the  "  Loan  Collection,"  if  for 
nothing  else.  A  collection  is  being  formed 
by  the  editor,  with  the  aid  of  his  subscribers, 
of  old  deeds,  papers,  printed  and  MS.  pedi- 
grees, and  genealogical  memoranda ;  so  that 
the  subscriber  has  merely  to  say,  "  Let  me 
see  what  you  have  concerning  '  Jones,' "  or 
any  other  family  in  which  he  may  feel  a 
temporary  or  permanent  interest,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two  he  may  receive  a 
quantity  of  material  for  perusal  at  leisure, 
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and  return  in  due  course,  which  may  be  of 
the  greatest  value  in  his  inquiry. 

<^*  t2F*  t&* 

The  Rome  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Post  says  that  Captain  Bartle  Teeling, 
Private  Chamberlain  to  the  Pope,  has  pre- 
sented to  Pius  X.,  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  the  late  Mr.  Hartwell  Grissell,  of  Oxford, 
the  long-lost  leaf  of  the  Uncial  MS.  of 
St.  Cyprian's  letters.  This  fragment  of 
the  Bobbio  MS.  of  the  fifth  century 
was  discovered  by  its  late  owner  in  an  old 
book-shop  in  Rome  some  years  ago,  and  may 
have  proceeded  from  the  library  in  Turin. 
It  contains  a  letter  of  St.  Cyprian  to  some  of 
his  disciples  in  the  third  century,  and  forms 
an  interesting  addition  to  the  works  of  the 
great  African  Bishop,  whose  life  was  written 
by  a  recent  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
fragment  is  perfectly  legible,  and  has  been 
very  little  injured  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
Captain  Teeling  also  presented  to  the  Pope 
a  second  interesting  document,  bequeathed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Grissell  to  the  Vatican 
Library — an  autograph  letter  of  the  late  King 
Mongkout  of  Siam,  written  to  Pius  IX.  in 
1 86 1  in  both  English  and  Siamese.  This 
letter,  which  had  long  disappeared  from  the 
Vatican,  was  found  by  Mr.  Grissell  in  an  old 
curiosity  shop  in  Rome. 

f2&  t&*  t&* 

No.  4  of  the  Journal  0/ "the  Gypsy  Lore  Society, 
April,  which  completes  the  first  volume  of 
the  new  series,  is  a  strong  number.  It  opens 
with  five  striking  sketches,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished, of  Transylvanian  gypsies,  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell.  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  follows 
with  a  finely  phrased  protest  against  the 
present  attempts  to  "settle"  the  nomads, 
and  stop  their  wandering  life,  under  the  title 
of  "  In  Praise  of  Gypsies."  Some  curiosities 
in  gypsy  history  are  related  by  Mr.  David 
MacRitchie,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Privileges 
of  Gypsies ";  Mr.  John  Sampson  supplies 
another  Welsh  gypsy  folk-tale,  printed  in 
Romani  and  English  translation  side  by  side; 
and  Mr.  E.  O.  Winstedt  discusses  at  length, 
and  with  much  learning,  "  Gypsy  '  Civiliza- 
tion.' "  Papers  on  "  The  State  versus  the 
Gypsy,"  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Gallichan ;  and 
"Affairs  of  Egypt,  1892-1906,"  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Crofton,  with  the  usual  reviews  and  notes, 
complete  a  number  of  great  interest,  which 


deserves  to  be  read  and  studied — if  only  on 
the  audi  alteram  partem  principle — by  those 
who  are  eager  to  civilize  and  "settle"  the 
irrepressible  nomads. 

BlBLIOTHECARV. 
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[  IVe  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.] 

SALE. 
Messrs.  Hodgson  concluded  on  Thursday,  April  30, 
a  three  days'  sale  of  rare  books.  The  following  were 
the  chief  items :  Chaloner  Smith's  British  Mezzotint 
Portraits,  4  vols.,  ,£26  10s.  ;  Thackeray's  Christmas 
Books,  4  vols.,  boards,  £14  5s.  ;  Westmacott's  English 
Spy,  2  vols., .£18;  Apperley's  Life  of  a  Sportsman, 
/18  ;  Combe's  Dance  of  Life  and  Death,  3  vols., 
.£10  ;  first  editions  of  the  writings  of  Dickens,  up- 
wards of  80  vols.,  mostly  bound  in  morocco,  ^130; 
Keats's  Endymion,  boards,  1818,  ^32  10s.  ;  Tenny- 
son's Poems  by  Two  Brothers,  1827,  £27  10s. ;  and 
Poems,  2  vols.,  1842,  ,£11  10s.  ;  Swinburne's  The 
Queen  Mother,  and  Rosamond,  B.  M.  Pickering, 
i860,  .£32  ;  (our  coloured  views  of  Cape  Colony, 
Amsterdam  (1803),  said  to  be  the  earliest  views  of 
the  colony,  ^11  10s. ;  a  proof  copy  of  Blake's  illustra- 
tions to  the  Book  of  Job,  ^n  5s.  The  sale  realized 
upwards  ofj£i,370. — Athenamn,  May  9. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
We  have  received  Vol.  XIV.  (New  Series)  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Chester  Archaeological  Society,  a 
substantial  volume  of  272  pages,  with  an  appendix 
of  65  more.  This  appendix  contains  the  text  of  three 
Chester  Whitsun  Plays,  the  proposed  revival  of  which 
caused  some  discussion  in  the  summer  of  19x36.  The 
three  here  printed  are  "The  Salutation  and  Nativity 
Play,"  "The  Play  of  the  Shepherds,"  and  "The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi."  Dr.  J.  C.  Biidge  supplies 
notes  and  an  adequate  introduction.  In  the  Journal 
there  is  a  summary  report  of  a  lecture  by  Professor 
II.  Gollancz  on  "The  Chester  Mystery  Plays." 
From  the  historical  point  of  view  the  most  important 
paper  in  this  volume  of  the  Journal  is  "  The  Quakers 
in  Chester  under  the  Protectorate,"  by  the  Rev.  F. 
Sanders,  which  consists  of  a  reprint  of  a  very  rare 
pamphlet,  printed  in  London  in  1657,  which  gives 
graphic  details  of  the  treatment  of  George  Fox's 
followers  in  Commonwealth  days  in  Chester,  and  of 
their  cruel  sufferings  both  in  and  out  of  "  Little 
Ease,"  a  dungeon  under  the  Northgate  Prison.  Other 
papers  of  interest  are  "Notes  on  the  Coins  of  the 
I'otter-Meols  Collection,"  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Longbottom  ; 
a  historical  and  topographical  account  of  "The  River 
Dee,"  illustrated  ;  and  "  Two  Cheshire  Soldiers  of 
Fortune  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,"  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
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Bridge,  the  two  soldiers  being  Sir  Hugh  Calveley  and 
Sir  Robert  Knolles.  The  volume  also  contains  an 
abstract  of  the  Society's  proceedings,  notes,  and  other 
business  details. 

+$  ^>£  «•$ 

Tart  I.,  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  has  several  note- 
worthy papers.  It  opens  with  a  study  of  "The 
Legendary  Kings  of  Ireland,"  by  Mr.  R.  A.  S.  Mac- 
alister.  Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp  begins  a  series  of  papers 
on  "  Promontory  Forts  in  the  '  Irrus,'  Co.  Clare,"  by 
dealing  first  with  the  group  which  are  easily  accessible 
from  Kilkee  as  a  centre.  Mr.  Westropp  makes  an 
important  contribution  to  what  is  much  needed — a 
systematic  and  thorough  study  of  the  many  remains 
of  entrenchments  and  other  fortifications  which  mark 
so  many  of  the  headlands  of  Western  Ireland.  Mr. 
H.  S.  Crawford  describes  an  "Ogam  Stone  at  Mount- 
russell,  Co.  Limerick,"  with  a  reading  by  Professor 
Sir  John  Rhys ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Orpen  has  an  illustrated 
account  of  "  Castrum  Keyvini :  Castle  Kevin  "  ;  and 
Mr.  E.  C.  R.  Armstrong  gives  a  well -illustrated 
"  Account  of  Some  Early  Christian  Monuments  dis- 
covered at  Gallen  Priory,"  King's  County. 

<*>£  +$  «•§  " 
The  Journal  of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society  for  January  to  March  is  as  varied  and 
well  illustrated  as  usual.  Mr.  James  Buckley  gives 
some  curious  particulars  of  a  "  Cork  Court-martial, 
a.d.  1677,"  taken  from  a  contemporary  MS.  There 
is  a  careful  paper  on  "The  Cotter  Family  of  Rock 
Forest,  Co.  Cork  "  ;  and  the  other  contents  include 
an  amusing  account  of  a  poetical  barber  of  Duhallow 
of  more  than  a  century  ago,  who  fulminated  wonder- 
fully against  the  French  revolutionists  ;  a  short  paper 
on  "The  Red  Abbey  [of  Cork]  and  its  Tenants,"  by 
Colonel  Lunham  ;  and  continuations  of  Dr.  Grattan 
Flood's  "H.  Eeles,  Philosopher  and  Land  Agent," 
and  of  Canon  O'Mahony's  "History  of  the  O'Mahony 
Septs."  

PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  —  March  26. — Sir 
Edward  Brabrook,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  O.  M. 
Dal  ton  described  the  early  relief  with  the  Crucifixion 
at  St.  Dunstan's,  Stepney,  and  the  Norman  Rood  at 
Barking.  He  considered  that  the  former  might 
possibly  have  been  made  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century.  He  also  described  two  gilt  copper  panels 
in  the  British  Museum,  made  in  the  North  of  France 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  comparing 
them  with  similar  work  in  the  treasury  of  Rheims 
Cathedral  and  in  the  Bargello  at  Florence,  and  also 
with  the  illuminations  of  the  fine  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum  known  as  the  "  Somme  le  Roi,"  painted  at 
Paris  or  in  the  North  of  France  about  the  same  time. 
He  fuither  read  a  note  on  certain  early  examples  of 
fret  designs  from  Palmyra  and  Syria,  which  in  some 
respects  show  analogies  with  Celtic  key-patterns  of 
the  Christian  period. — A  paper  on  "  Early  Christian 
and  Byzantine  Ivories  in  the  London  Museums  "  was 
read  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby.  Beginning  with  a 
group  which  can  be  dated  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  one  of  which  is  the  famous  tablet  in- 


scribed "  Symmachorum  "  at  South  Kensington,  he 
claimed  that  the  panels  of  a  casket  at  the  British 
Museum,  on  which  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  are  carved,  have  so  much  in  common  with 
those  first  described  that  they,  too,  may  be  dated  as 
of  the  fourth  century.  A  second  set  of  sides  from  a 
casket,  also  at  the  British  Museum,  carved  with 
scenes  from  the  lives  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  was 
compared  with  parts  of  a  casket  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  which,  in  turn,  was  shown  to  re- 
semble so  closely  the  fine  book-covers  at  Milan  that 
both  were  probably  wrought  by  the  same  hand.  This 
group  may  be  dated  early  in  the  fifth  century.  De- 
scribing a  fragment  with  the  single  figure  of  an  apostle 
at  South  Kensington,  for  which  he  claimed  a  sixth- 
century  origin,  he  concluded  by  arguing  that  a  set  of 
twelve  small  panels  in  the  same  museum  were  Byzan- 
tine of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and  not 
German,  as  they  have  been  described. — Athenaum, 
April  18. 

«©£  ^  -0$ 

The  quarterly  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  was  held  at  Dublin  on 
April  28,  Bishop  Donnelly  presiding.  The  first 
paper,  on  "  Irish  Public  Records,"  by  Dr.  T.  Laffan, 
of  Cashel,  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  P.  O'Reilly.  It 
dealt  with  some  Irish  public  records  which  the  writer 
believed  ought  to  be  preserved.  He  referred  in  an 
especial  manner  to  the  unions'  rate-books,  which  con- 
tained an  exact  record  of  the  address,  valuation,  and 
acreage  and  rent  of  each  owner  and  occupier  of  land 
in  Ireland.  They  were  older  and  more  full  than  the 
old  Hearth  money  returns,  which  were  highly  prized 
for  both  family  and  historical  purposes.  In  many 
cases  in  which  parish  records  failed,  the  rate-books 
were  capable  of  affording  valuable  help  towards  the 
discovery  of  parties  interested  in  the  recovery  of 
property.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  Tithe 
Applotments  Records  should  be  collected,  indexed,  and 
placed  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  The  old  books 
of  the  different  unions  had  been  destroyed,  and  no 
copy  of  them  had  been  preserved  in  the  General 
Valuation  Office.  The  Local  Government  Board  had 
kept  no  copies  of  the  rate-books.  The  records  of  the 
Census  of  1821-1831,  1841,  and  1851,  were  deposited 
in  the  Public  Record  Office,  where  they  could  be 
inspected  by  the  public.  The  records  for  1861  and 
187 1  had,  most  unfortunately,  been  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  while  those  of 
1881,  1891,  and  1901  await  destruction  when  no 
longer  required  for  statistical  purposes.  Some 
Government  ordered  that  the  papers  should  be  treated 
as  confidential  documents,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  were  destroyed.  The  other  public  records, 
which  the  writer  suggested  should  be  preserved,  are 
the  Roman  Catholic  parish  records  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages.  The  writer  was  aware  of  cases  where 
considerable  property  had  been  lost  by  reason  of  gaps 
in  those  records.  In  one  case  property  to  the  amount 
of  ,£100,000  was  lost  to  the  relatives  through  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  certain  records  of  the  parishes  of 
Ballylooby  and  Clerihan,  in  the  County  Tipperary. 
The  writer  heard  it  stated  that  a  leading  English  title, 
with  its  accompanying  estates,  was  lost  to  a  Wexford 
family  by  reason  of  gaps  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  records.     Almost  every  day  vain  inquiries 
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were  made  by  Irishmen  abroad  for  information,  which 
was  not  forthcoming.  Many  of  these  parochial 
records  were  intentionally  destroyed  during  the 
Yeomanry  regime,  but  a  still  larger  number  during 
and  since  the  penal  times,  for  want  of  conveniences. 

The  Chairman  said  that  some  years  ago  he  took 
some  trouble  to  obtain  from  the  parish  priests  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Dublin  a  return  of  the  oldest  registers 
that  they  had  in  their  possession.  He  found  that  the 
oldest  dated  back  to  1690,  and  related  to  the  town  of 
Athy.  The  next  oldest  were  from  St.  Michan's  and 
the  Pro-Cathedral,  which  dated  from  1725.  Since 
the  Synod  of  Thurles  in  1850  the  records  were 
regularly  kept,  but  he  could  not  promise  that  they 
would  be  placed  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  because 
there  was  a  canonical  rule  that  those  records  should 
be  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  parish  priest.  But  even 
if  the  oldest  records  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public  they  would  be  of  little  use,  because  the  entries 
were  made  in  such  a  way  that  only  the  name  of  the 
child  baptized,  the  names  of  the  persons  married, 
and  the  witnesses  were  entered.  The  name  of  the 
clergyman  was  always  omitted,  because  to  have 
entered  it  would  have  led  to  conviction  in  those  times. 

The  other  papers  read  were  "  The  Irish  Franciscan 
College  at  Louvain  "  and  "The  Irish  Benedictine 
Nunnery  at  Ypres,  Belgium,"  both  by  Colonel 
O'Cavanagh  ;  and  "  A  Cross  Slab  from  Gallen  Priory, 
Ferbane,  King's  County,"  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Armstrong. 

^6        <o$        +Q 

After  the  business  meeting  held  on  May  7  by  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society, 
the  members  devoted  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon 
— some  four  or  five  hours — to  a  round  of  visits  in  the 
pleasant  district  lying  to  the  near  westward  of  Nor- 
wich. Occupying  three  brakes,  they  started  from  the 
top  of  Prince  of  Wales  Road  and  drove  direct  to 
Bawburgh,  where  there  are  an  ancient  church  and 
some  interesting  remains  associated  with  the  memory 
of  St.  Walstan.  Thence  the  party,  making  a  detour 
so  as  to  drive  through  Costessey  Park,  visited 
Drayton.  There  a  short  paper  was  read  at  the 
church,  and  afternoon  tea  was  taken  at  Drayton 
House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Walter.  On  the 
way  home  there  was  a  brief  call  at  Hellesdon  Church. 
At  Bawburgh  Church  the  visitors  were  received  by 
the  Vicar  (the  Rev.  Gabriel  Young).  The  edifice 
comprises  nave,  chancel,  and  round  tower.  It  seems 
to  have  been  built,  or,  at  any  rate,  newly  dedicated, 
in  1016,  shortly  after  the  burial  of  St.  Walstan.  The 
upper  part  of  the  tower,  demolished  many  years  ago, 
has  been  replaced  by  a  low  conical  roof,  covered  with 
red  tiles.  Some  ancient  stained  glass,  a  brass,  a 
piscina,  and  a  finely  carved  screen,  are  the  leading 
antiquarian  features  of  the  church,  which  is  built 
mostly  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  The  register  dates 
from  1555.  The  church  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1309; 
some  extensive  reparations  were  done  to  it  in  1638. 
The  chancel  was  restored  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners in  1879.  Many  improvements  have  been 
effected  during  the  present  incumbency.  Mr.  Young, 
in  the  course  of  an  explanatory  speech,  said  there 
was  no  question  that  this  was  one  of  the  oldest 
parishes  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  ;  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  a  church  stood  there  before  1016. 
The  parish  used  to  be  a  very  wealthy  one.  Seven 
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chantry  priests  used  to  live  there,  occupying  what  was 
now  the  old  Hall ;  and  the  whole  of  the  land  round 
about  belonged  to  the  monastery,  ot  which  part  of  the 
foundations  was  still  to  be  traced  in  the  meadows. 
In  the  monastic  days  the  parish  was  divided  into  two 
distinct  parts,  one  called  the  Town,  and  the  other  called 
Over  the  Water.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that  when  he 
first  came  to  Bawburgh  these  terms  were  still  in  use. 
He  was  much  mystified  by  hearing  a  parishioner  say 
of  a  friend  that  she  had  gone  to  Town,  which  did  not 
mean,  as  he  naturally  supposed,  that  she  had  gone  to 
Norwich.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp,  in  a  few  sup- 
plementary remarks,  said  this  was  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage analogous  to  Walsingham,  and  part  of  its 
history  was  pretty  much  coincident  with  that  of 
Walsingham.  The  place  grew  very  rich.  In  the 
time  of  King  Henry  VIII.  it  was  given  over  to  the 
spoilers,  who  did  so  much  in  the  way  of  destruction 
that  we  now  know  very  little  about  it. 

••$  *•$  «•$ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute  on  May  6  Mr.  J.  W.  Willis-Bund  read 
a  paper  on  "  South  Wales  and  the  Religious 
Orders." 

*$  «•$  ^§ 

The  members  of  the  Chester  Archaeological 
Society  made  an  excursion  to  Ince  on  April  24. 
The  party  visited  the  old  Grange,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Werburgh,  and  Ince  Parish 
Church.  Later  the  gardens  at  Ince  Hall  were  viewed 
and  tea  enjoyed  on  the  kind  invitation  of  Mrs.  Park- 
Yates. 

^  +§  «•$ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  and 
Architectural  Society  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  was  held  on  May  7  in  Bishop 
Cosin's  Library  at  Durham.  Canon  Greenwell,  the 
President,  was  in  the  chair. — Mr.  J.  G.  Gradon,  the 
secretary  and  treasurer,  produced  the  balance-sheet, 
which  showed  an  income  for  the  year  of  ^244,  in- 
cluding ^174  brought  forward.  After  meeting  the 
expenses,  which  included  donations  to  the  Corbridge 
and  Newstead  excavation  funds,  a  balance  of  ^142 
was  carried  forward. — Canon  Greenwell  was  elected 
President  again,  and  the  other  officers  were  re- 
appointed.—  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Hodgson  (Vicar  of 
Witton-le-Wear),  in  seconding  the  re-election  of  the 
President,  protested,  as  an  ecclesiologist  and  a  lifelong 
student  of  church  architecture,  against  the  erection  of 
tablets  on  church  walls.  Anything  more  destructive 
to  the  repose  and  quiet  dignity  of  the  sacred  edifices 
than  abominable  tablets,  plastered  like  blisters  and 
blackheads  over  the  walls  of  churches,  could  not  be 
conceived. — It  was  decided  to  make  the  following 
excursions  during  this  year  :  (1)  Darlington,  Aycliffe, 
Heighington,  and  Walworth  Castle  ;  (2)  Embleton 
and  Dunstanburgh  Castle  ;  (3)  Durham  Cathedral 
(with  the  members  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute) ;  (4)  Thirsk,  Pickhill,  and  Topcliffe ;  (5)  Beverley, 
Hull,  Cottingham,  and*  North  Newbold. 

*>$        *$        ^ 

The  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology  on  May  13  was  "The 
Temples  of  Masawwarat  Naga,"  by  Mr.  P.  Scott- 
Moncrieff. 

2  G 
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British  Numismatic  Society. — April  22. — Mr. 
Carlyon-Britton,  President,  in  the  chair.  —Mr.  Bernard 
Roth,  Vice-President,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Hoard 
of  Gaulish  Staters  and  Gold  Bullets  discovered  in  the 
Department  of  the  Marne  in  November,  1905." 
One-half  of  this  hoard  consisted  of  cupped  or  ordinary- 
gold  staters  of  the  Morini,  of  nearly  18  carats  fine, 
having  an  average  weight  of  100*3  grains.  The 
other  half  was  composed  of  200  globular  gold  staters, 
or  bulla,  of  about  17  carats  fine,  having  an  average 
weight  of  1 12*65  grains.  ^n  addition  to  specimens 
from  the  author's  cabinet  there  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin  ten  cupped  staters  and  fifteen 
bulla.  The  shape  and  ornamentation  of  the  two 
sorts  of  coins  were  minutely  described  by  Mr.  Roth, 
and  after  laying  stress  on  the  weight  of  the  pieces 
and  the  fineness  of  the  gold  of  which  they  are  made, 
he  advanced  the  conclusions  :  (1)  That  the  recently 
discovered  hoard  does  not  support  the  opinion  that 
cupped  staters  were  struck  from  bulla ;  and  (2)  that 
the  Evans  type  B  8  of  Ancient  British  coins  is  really 
Gaulish,  the  numerous  examples  found  in  England 
having  probably  been  imported. 

Major  R.  P.  Jackson,  of  the  Indian  Army,  con- 
tributed papers  on  "  Coin  Collecting  in  the  Deccan," 
and  on  "Some  Copper  Coins  issued  by  European 
Powers  in  Southern  India."  The  latter  dealt  with 
the  copper  issues  of  the  English  East  India  Company 
current  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  Danish, 
Dutch,  and  French  issues  also  were  passed  in  review 
and  illustrated  by  numerous  examples.  In  the  former 
paper  Major  Jackson  described  the  difficulties  that 
European  and  native  rulers  experienced  between  the 
years  1835  and  1893  in  the  different  attempts  made 
to  set  the  coinage  of  India  upon  an  economic  basis. 
He  explained  both  the  reasons  of  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Indian  Princes  to  initiate,  and  of  the  trading 
classes  to  accept,  reformation  of  the  currency  ;  and 
also  the  various  devices  adopted  by  the  latter  to 
retain  the  lucrative  business  of  money-changing.  He 
also  depicted  the  milieu  in  which  the  collector  in  the 
Deccan  finds  himself  with  six  official  currencies  to 
occupy  his  attention,  as  well  as  more  than  thirty  local 
ones  of  different  towns  and  villages.  Nearly  all  the 
issues,  it  was  pointed  out,  being  handmade,  are  easily 
counterfeited.  They  differ  in  shape  and  size,  and 
range  from  10  per  cent,  below  standard  to  as  low  as 
50  per  cent.  The  confusing  variety  of  these  coins 
was  copiously  illustrated  by  examples  from  Major- 
Jackson's  own  collection. 
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The  Brighton  and  Hove  Arch/Eological  Club 
had  two  interesting  excursions  on  April  20  and 
May  2,  when  the  fine  churches  of  Steyning  and 
Poynings  were  visited.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
mention  two  ancient  churches  within  a  few  miles  of 
each  other,  both  partially  constructed  of  flints  from 
the  adjacent  hills,  which  present  so  many  points  of 
difference.  Steyning  Church  was  originally  monastic, 
an  alien  passession,  granted -them  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  of  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Fecamp,  in 
Normandy.  Poynings  Church  was  built  by  the 
powerful  feudal  family  of  that  name,  the  remains  of 
whose  manor-house  may  still  be  traced  hard  by. 
Steyning  may  be  classified  as  a  late  Norman  church 


{circa  1160),  in  which  Gothic  ornaments — e.g.,  the 
dog-tooth  moulding — make  their  appearance,  but 
hardly,  perhaps,  such  as  to  justify  the  name  Tran- 
sitional. Poynings  is  an  example  of  Perpendicular, 
but  just  emerged  from  the  Decorated,  Transitional 
forms  being  perceptible  in  the  great  east  window, 
where  foliated  circles  are  still  retained,  and  where 
there  is  a  little  awkwardness  in  the  arrangement  of 
certain  interstitial  spaces.  Both  mullions  and  tracery 
are  largely  original.  Steyning,  again,  is  but  a  part 
of  the  nave  only  of  a  large  cruciform  church  which, 
when  complete,  must  have  been  one  of  the  finest  of 
its  age.  Poynings,  large  only  by  comparison  with 
the  little  South  Down  churches  in  the  neighbourhood, 
is  structurally  complete.  The  modern  chancel  of 
Steyning  occupies  the  site  of  the  crossing  only  ;  that 
of  Poynings  retains  its  sedilia  and  piscina  in  a  very 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  In  the  former  there  is 
neither  a  mediaeval  tomb  nor  fragment  of  ancient 
glass  or  woodwork  ;  Poynings  has  something  to  show 
of  all  three.  Steyning  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of 
Norman  ornamental  mouldings,  almost  every  arch 
and  capital  differing  in  design.  Poynings  is  as 
destitute  of  ornament  as  a  Gothic  church  of  the 
fourteenth  century  can  well  be.  The  arcades  and 
clerestory  of  Steyning  are  constructed  of  Caen  stone  ; 
a  local  yellow  sandstone  is  used  at  Poynings. 

The  recent  removal  of  the  galleries  at  Steyning  has 
greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  this  stately  church ; 
the  damage  done  thereby  to  the  magnificent  cylindrical 
piers  was  inconsiderable,  and  has  been  skilfully 
repaired.  The  removal  also  of  the  plaster  from 
various  parts  of  the  walls  has  brought  some  interest- 
ing features  to  light.  On  the  south  side  some  wide- 
jointed  masonry  with  the  distinct  diagonal  marks  of 
Norman  axe-tooling  may  be  part  of  an  early  church 
built  soon  after  the  Conquest  (1066),  the  monks,  as 
in  other  places,  being  confirmed  in  their  possession  by 
the  Conqueror.  One  is  tempted  also  to  assign  a  similar 
date  to  a  little  round-headed,  widely  splayed  window 
in  the  north  wall  (where,  however,  the  masonry  is  of 
better  quality),  more  especially  as  it  may  be  seen  in 
juxtaposition  with  part  of  a  larger,  bljcked-up  window, 
similar  to  those  in  the  clerestory,  which  has  also  been 
revealed.  Both  may  be  contemporaneous,  or  nearly 
so  ;  and  traces  of  a  Norman  doorway  underneath  the 
former  may  also  account  for  its  small  size. 

At  Steyning  the  various  capitals,  both  of  the  great 
piers  and  of  the  shafts  in  the  clerestory,  show  highly 
interesting  work.  Upon  one  fern-leaves  are  carved 
with  great  delicacy  ;  another  capital  has  the  same 
leaves  blocked  out,  but  never  finished.  The  capital 
of  a  respond  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  has 
some  highly  interesting  carvings  ;  interlacings,  the 
Bull  and  Eagle,  symbolical  of  the  Evangelists ;  and 
below  it,  on  one  of  the  stones  of  the  respond,  a  rude 
bas-relief  representing  the  Fall. 

Poynings  Church  is  cruciform,  with  the  transepts 
so  well  developed  that  the  ground-plan  approximates 
to  that  of  a  Greek  cross.  In  one  of  the  transeptal 
windows  is  a  charming  little  picture  of  the  Annun- 
ciation-, a  trifle  faded,  but  so  well  drawn  as  to  mike 
one  the  more  regret  the  destruction  of  the  painted 
glass  with  which  most  of  the  windows  were  probably 
adorned.  But  perhaps  the  chief  interest  of  the  church 
lies  in  the  fact  of  the  date  of  its  erection  being  well 
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authenticated.  It  was  built  (or  rather  rebuilt,  for 
distinct  traces  of  an  earlier  building  may  be  seen  in 
the  south  transept)  under  the  wills  of  Michael,  third 
Baron  of  Poynings,  and  his  lady,  who  died  within  a 
short  time  of  each  other  (1369).  It  is  instructive  to 
compare  the  building  with  another  Sussex  church, 
that  of  Etchingham,  of  which  the  chancel  contains 
the  fine  brass  of  the  founder,  who  died  in  1387. 
Both  churches  miy  well  have  been  building  at  the 
same  time  ;  but  the  windows  of  the  latter  have  mostly 
geometrical  or  curvilinear  patterns. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  head  master,  the  Rev. 
A.  Harre,  B.A.,  Steynlng  Grammar  School,  an  in- 
teresting example  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  Jacobean  additions,  was  also 
visited.  On  leaving  Poynings  Church,  members  were 
kindly  entertained  to  tea  by  Mr.  and  Miss  Robinson 
of  Saddlescombe,  who  dfcp'ayed  a  collection  of  flint 
implements  and  other  antiquities  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. On  both  occasions  Mr.  O.  H.  Leeney 
acted  as  guide. 

*>s      *c      *•$ 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland,  Sir  James  Balfour  Faul  in  the  chair, 
Dr.  George  Mackay  read  a  paper  in  which  he  described 
a  p  lir  of  pipe  bannerets  of  Reay's  Fencible  Highlanders, 
lent  for  exhibition  in  the  National  Museum  of  Anti- 
quities by  the  Clan  Mackay  Society,  who  had  previously 
placed  on  exhibition  another  clan  banner  known  as 
the  Bratach  Bhan.  These  bannerets,  which  were  used 
for  the  adornment  of  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe,  consist 
of  a  double  fold  of  silk  displaying  a  Scottish  thistle 
and  the  words  "Reay's  Fencible  Highlanders"  worked 
in  gold  thread.  Of  the  twenty-six  Fencible  Regiments 
raised  by  voluntary  enlistment  from  1759  to  1799,  no 
fewer  than  four  were  connected  with  the  county  of 
Sutherland.  One  of  these  four,  the  Reay  Highlanders, 
embodied  in  1795,  consisted  of  800  men,  700  of  whom 
had  the  Gaelic  prefix  Mac  to  their  names.  They  saw 
much  active  service  in  Ireland  during  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion, and  were  eventually  disbanded  in  1902.  One  of 
their  colours  hangs  now  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Giles. 
Dr.  Mackay  also  described  and  exhibited  a  snuff-mull, 
silver-mounted,  and  bearing  the  initials  of  Colin 
Campbel  of  Glenure,  whose  murder  in  Appin  in 
1752,  and  its  sequel  in  the  trial  and  execution  of 
James  Stewart  of  Acharn,  are  familiar  to  readers  of 
famous  trials,  and  have  been  largely  used  in  two 
fascinating  stories  by  R.  L.  Stevenson.— In  the  second 
paper  Mr.  W.  K.  Dickson,  secretary,  described  a 
fifteenth  century  manuscript  of  the  Mirror  of  the 
Life  of  Christ  preserved  in  the  Advocate;'  Library, 
Edinburgh.  The  manuscript  is  written  on  vellum, 
and  is  a  copy  of  an  English  translation,  approved  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  the  well-known 
work  of  Cardinal  Bonaventura,  who  died  in  1274. 
It  is  of  much  interest  both  as  a  work  of  art  and  as 
a  heraldic  record.  Its  original  proprietorship  is  indi- 
cated by  the  arms  emblazoned  on  a  fine  heraldic  page 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  which  have  been 
identified  as  those  of  Edmund  Baron  Grey  de  Ruthin, 
created  Earl  of  Kent  in  1465,  and  his  wife,  Lady 
Catherine  Percy,  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  In  the  body  of  the  manuscript, 
which  extends  to  162  leaves,  there  are  sixteen  full- 
page  miniatures,   mostly  representing  scenes  in  the 


Life  of  Christ,  and  a  large  number  of  splendidly 
decorated  initials  and  borders,  which  make  it  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  interesting  relics  of  mediaeval  art 
preserved  in  Scotland. — In  the  third  paper  Dr.  Edward 
Ewart,  Gullane,  and  Mr.  A.  O.  Curie,  secretary,  gave 
an  account  of  the  examination  of  an  Iron  Age  cairn  at 
Gullane.  The  cairn,  of  which  notice  had  been  sent 
to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Henry  Borthwick  of  Borthwick 
Castle  as  having  been  exposed  by  the  blowing  away  of 
the  sand,  measured  about  20  feet  in  length  by  13  feet 
in  breadth,  and  lay  nearly  north  and  south,  rising  to  a 
height  of  about  4^  feet  in  the  centre.  Remains  of 
six  uncremated  interments  were  found  in  it,  of  which 
four  had  been  previously  disturbed.  With  the  fifth 
there  was  found  a  spiral  finger-ring  of  bronze,  very 
much  decayed  and  broken,  and  underneath  the  sixth 
an  iron  knife  or  dagger  7  inches  in  length,  including 
the  tang,  which  still  retained  traces  of  the  wooden 
haft.  A  large  whorl  of  sandstone  was  found  near  the 
base  of  the  cairn.  Many  other  cairns,  mostly  of 
smaller  size,  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  have 
been  nearly  all  destroyed  by  irresponsible  treasure- 
seekers.  Photographs  of  the  site  before  and  during 
exploration,  sent  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  Gullane,  were 
exhibited,  and  reports  on  the  bones  given  by  Professor 
Cunningham  and  Dr.  Watherston. 

*$  **>  «0£ 

At  the  second  winter  session  of  the  East  Riding 
Antiquarian  Society,  held  on  April  23,  the  Rev. 
M.  C.  F.  Morris  presiding,  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  C.  Cox  (the  first  President  of  the  Society)  was  read, 
in  that  gentleman's  absence,  by  the  hon.  secretary, 
the  Rev.  A.  N.  Cooper.  This  dealt  with  the  earliest 
known  methods  of  levying  taxation  in  this  country, 
chiefly  to  pay  for  wars,  which  were  then  common,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  poll-taxes  levied  in  1377  upon 
all  persons  above  the  age  of  sixteen  who  were  not 
beggars,  and  in  1381,  when  the  age  limit  was  placed 
at  fifteen.  The  gradation  of  the  taxes  upon  the 
inhabitants  according  to  their  social  position  and 
ability  to  pay,  which  varied  from  £5  to  £6  in  the  case 
of  a  Duke  or  Archbishop  to  a  groat  upon  a  person 
whose  property  was  not  worth  more  than  5s.,  was 
explained,  and  it  was  shown  by  figures  that  the 
evasion  of  the  tax  by  fictitious  returns  was  adopted 
extensively  in  several  counties.  In  the  East  Riding, 
for  instance,  the  returns  of  persons  liable  in  1377,  when 
the  age  was  sixteen,  was  38,238,  whereas  in  1381, 
when  the  age  was  reduced  to  fifteen,  and  a  much 
larger  return  should  have  been  shown,  the  numbers 
were  only  25,185.  In  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  the 
figures  in  the  same  years  were  given  as  132,572  and 
63,908  respectively.  The  names  and  the  trades  of 
persons  living  at  that  period  were  given  to  show  how 
such  were  derived.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  at 
the  period  above  mentioned  John  was  the  most 
popular  male  Christian  name  in  the  East  Riding,  and 
Alice  was  at  the  top  of  the  female  Christian  names. 
The  strong  antipathy  to  the  poll-tax  culminated  in  a 
general  revolt  throughout  the  country,  particularly  in 
East  Anglia  and  Kent,  and  this  mode  of  raising 
revenue  for  the  State  was  not  repeated  after  1381. 
The  general  tone  of  the  resistance  to  the  iniquitous 
impost  was  what  was  described  as  Christian  demo- 
cracy, and  several  parsons  were  found  at  the  head  of 
the   resisters  of  the   tax.      Amongst   the   names  of 
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persons  and  places  mentioned  in  the  records,  espe- 
cially in  the  Wapentakes  of  Howdenshire,  Ouse  and 
Derwent,  and  Hartwell,  several  still  exist. 

«•§«•$  ••$ 

Other  meetings  have  been  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Suffolk  Institute  of  Archeology  on  April  22  ; 
the  closing  gathering  of  the  session  of  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society 
on  April  10 ;  and  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  Westmorland  Archaeological 
Society  on  the  same  date. 


iRetrietos  anu  Notices 
of  U3eto  T6oofc0. 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.  ] 

FOLK-LORE  AS  AN  HISTORICAL  SCIENCE.  By  G.  L. 
Gomme,  F.S.  A.  With  twenty-eight  illustrations. 
London:  Met /men  and  Co.,  1908.  Demy  8vo., 
pp.  xvi,  371.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 
In  this  handsome  volume — the  latest  issue  of  "  The 
Antiquary's  Books"- — Mr.  Gomme  has  a  congenial 
theme,  which  he  discusses  and  illustrates  with  a 
wealth  of  erudition.  Since  Mr.  Gomme  founded  the 
Folk-Lore  Society  in  1878,  an  immense  mass  of 
material  has  been  collected,  not  only  by  the  members 
of  the  society,  but  by  students  and  travellers  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  to  whom  the  existence  of  the 
society  has  undoubtedly  been  a  spur  and  incentive  to 
effort,  and  few  scholars  at  the  present  moment  have  a 
better  grip  of  all  this  varied  learning  than  the  founder 
himself.  The  book  is  due  in  the  main  to  Mr. 
Gomme's  "profound  belief  in  the  value  of  folk- 
lore as,  perhaps,  the  only  means  of  discovering  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  psychological,  religious,  social, 
and  political  history  of  modern  man."  In  a  series  of 
chapters  of  great  but  somewhat  unequal  interest,  the 
author  strives  to  show  the  reality  of  the  claims  of 
folk-lore  to  be  regarded  as  a  definite  section  of 
historical  material.  Most  students  have  come  of  late 
years  to  realize  that  tradition  is  an  element  in  local 
and  national  history  which  they  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  and  neglect  as  was  once  customary.  And 
Mr.  Gomme's  study  of  the  whole  field  emphasizes 
what  other  students  have  often  felt  but  dimly.  The 
first  chapter  deals  with  "History  and  Folk-Lore," 
taking  in  turn  local  and  personal  traditions,  history 
and  folk-tales,  traditional  law,  mythology  and 
tradition,  and  historians  and  tradition.  The  second 
chapter  treats  of  "  Materials  and  Methods" — tradi- 
tional material ;  myth,  folk-lore  and  legend  ;  and 
custom,  belief  and  rite — and  its  five  successors  with 
Psychological,  Anthropological,  Sociological,  Euro- 
pean and  Ethnological  Conditions  respectively. 
Occasionally  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  feeling  that 
Mr.  Gomme  sometimes  presses  a  point  too  far,  or 
gives  a  detail  or  incident  more  significance  than  it 
can  carry  ;  but  that  is  only  natural.  This  borderland 
work — or,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  this  exploration  in 


the  twilight  that  hangs  over  the  regions  where  history 
and  legend,  anthropological  fact  and  fiction,  meet — is 
beset  with  special  pitfalls  ;  and  where  so   much   is 
debatable  complete  agreement  is   impossible.      The 
weakest  parts  of  the  book  are  those  which  deal  with 
fairy  stories — we  really  cannot  follow  Mr.  Gomme  in 
many  of  his  claims  for  their  historic  value — and  with 
traditional   superstitions.     Mr.    Gomme    claims    too 
much  for  folk-lore,  and  some  of  his  remarks  savour  of 
intolerance.      But   when   all   deductions  have   been 
made,  Mr.  Gomme's  book  is  wide  in  scope,  compre- 
hensive and  suggestive  in  treatment,  and  deserves  to 
be  carefully  read  and  studied.     The  illustrations  are 
from  very  diverse  sources.     They  include  photographs 
of  the  pedlar's  seat  and  of  the  pedlar  and  his  dog  in 
Swaffham    Church,    and  of  his  brother  in  the  now 
destroyed  window  of  Lambeth  Church,  views  of  stone 
circles  and  other  stone  remains  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,    Chinese    representations   of  pigmies,  and   a 
variety  of  other  illustrations  of  value  in  elucidating 
the  text.     There  is  a  good  index. 
*      *      * 
The  Last  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  Other 
Essays.      By    Abbot    Gasquet,    D.D.     Eleven 
illustrations.     London  :    George  Bell  and  Sons, 
1908.     Crown  8vo.,  pp.  viii,  330.     Price  6s.  net. 
The  essay  which  gives  this  book  its  title,  and  which 
fills   the   first    112    pages,    was   originally  published 
separately  in  1895,  ar>d  Dr.  Gasquet  has  been  well 
advised  in  including  it  in  this  volume  of  the  series  of 
his  collected  essays  and   addresses.     The  charm  of 
Dr.   Gasquet's   historical  writings  is  well  known  to 
students.     His  subjects  may  be  controversial,  but  his 
treatment  never.    In  lucid,  readable  style  he  discusses 
the  doings  and  happenings  of  mediaeval  and  Tudor 
times  calmly  and  dispassionately.     "  The  Last  Abbot 
of  Glastonbury  "  contains  a  brief  outline  of  the  history 
of  the  famous  abbey,  followed  by  a  detailed  narrative 
of  the  events  which  preceded  and  followed  the  election 
of  Richard  Whiting  to  its  headship,  concluding  with 
the  last  scene  of  his  execution — murder  it  might  more 
properly  be  called — on  the  hill  which  overlooks  the 
ancient  town.     The  essay  also  includes  an  account  of 
the   destruction  of  the  other  two  great  Benedictine 
abbeys  of  Reading  and  Colchester,  and  of  the  violent 
deaths  of  their  last  Abbots.  Hugh  Cook,  or  Faringdon, 
the  last  Abbot  of  Reading,   was  done  to  death  at 
Reading  on  the  same  day,  November  15,  1539,  and 
in  the  same  horrible  manner,  as  Abbot  Whiting  at 
Glastonbury.     Thomas   Marshall,  the  last  Abbot  of 
Colchester,  was  similarly  executed  as  a  traitor  a  little 
later — on  December  1.     The  narratives,  founded  on 
contemporary     documents,     make     melancholy    but 
instructive  reading.     The  remaining  nine  essays  in 
the  volume  are  all  interesting,  and  of  value  in  various 
ways,  and  Abbot  Gasquet  is  to  be  thanked  for  bring- 
ing  them   together   in   so   handy    a    form.     "  Two 
Dinnersat  Wells  in  the  Fifteenth  Century"isa  decided 
addition  to  a  side  of  social  history  of  which  not  too 
much  is  known,  and  is,  moreover,   an  entertaining 
paper.     Much    curious    detail    of    Catholic    life    in 
Elizabethan  times  is  to  be  found  in  "  Some  Troubles 
of  a  Catholic  Family  in  Penal  Times."     The   two 
papers   on   English   Biblical   Criticism  and  English 
Scholarship  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  and  the  series 
of  three   on   Christian    Family   Life  and   Christian 
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Democracy  in  Pre-Reformation  Times,  and  The  Lay- 
man in  the  Pre-Reformation  Parish,  with  the  final 
essay  on  St.  Gregory  the  Great  and  England,  are  all 
examples  of  a  weight  of  learning  lightly  worn.  Dr. 
Gasquet's  erudition  is  not  obtrusive,  but  it  informs  and 
illuminates  every  page.  The  essays  we  have  named 
are  as  suggestive  as  they  are  informing  ;  and  when 
the  reader  reaches  the  last  page  he  will  wish  for  more 


request  of  the  American  Bishops,  at  Richmond' 
Virginia.  At  his  lordship's  request,  Mr.  Sadlei 
Phillips  prepared  what  he  well  calls  a  brief  from 
original  documents  which  the  Bishop  took  with  him 
across  the  Atlantic,  all  of  which  is  here  carefully 
printed.  So  that  this  volume  contains  a  summary  of 
the  Bishop  of  London's  address,  with  the  original 
documentary  materials  on  which  it  was  founded,  and 


KING  JAMES    I.  :    FROM    A    DEED    AT    FULHAM    PALACE. 


of  the  same  quality.     Dom  H.  N.  Birt  has  supplied 
the  book  with  a  capital  index. 

*      *      * 

The  Early  English  Colonies.     Edited  by  the 

Rev.  Sadler  Phillips.  Eight  illustrations.  London: 

Elliot  Stock,   1908.     Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xii,   228. 

Price  6s.  net. 

When   the   Bishop   of  London   recently   went   to 

America,  he  delivered  an  historical  address,  at  the 


much  additional  elucidatory  and  illustrative  matter. 
Mr.  Phillips  has  done  a  useful  and  permanently 
serviceable  piece  of  work.  Here  we  see  how  the 
early  colonists  first  founded  their  homes  across  the 
seas,  how  they  kept  in  touch  with  the  authorities  at 
home,  and  how  intimately  the  work  of  the  Bishops  of 
London  of  centuries  ago  was  connected  with  the 
founding  of  our  American  colonies.  The  documents 
quoted  in  part  or  in  whole  are  preserved  at  Fulham 
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Palace,  and  will  be  new  to  many  students.  Inci- 
dentally they  throw  much  light  on  social  conditions, 
and  on  what  Englishmen  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  times 
were  thinking  and  doing.  The  illustrations  are  all 
from  the  Fulham  documents,  and  include  portions  of 
deeds  containing  portraits  of  Henry  VIII.,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Edward  VI.,  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and 
George  II.,  with  a  portrait  of  Cromwell  from  an  oil- 
painting  in  Fulham  Palace  by  an  unknown  hand,  and 
an  unsigned  crayon  sketch  of  a  church  of  simple 
design  for  Virginia,  dated  1722.  The  illustration 
reproduced  on  this  page  is  one  of  the  deed  series,  and 
shows  a  capital  portrait  of  King  James  I.  The 
volume,  which  is  very  nicely  produced,  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  both  ecclesiastical  and  general  colonial 
history. 

MATERIA!  IEN    ZUR    KUNDE     DES    ALTEREN     ENG- 

lischen  Dramas.     Band  XX. :  Satiro-Mastix, 
by  Thomas  Dekker.     Herausgegeben  nach  den 
Drucken    von    1602    von    Dr.    Hans    Scherer. 
Band  XXI. :  Documents  relating  to  the  Office  of 
the  Revels  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  edited, 
with  notes  and  indexes,   by  Albert  Feuillerat. 
Louvain :  A.    Uystpruyst ;  London:    D.    Nutt, 
1907    and    1908.     Large    8vo.,    pp.    xvi,    136, 
price    10    francs  ;    and    4to. ,    pp.    xvii,    513, 
price  60  francs. 
These  are  the  two  latest  issues  in  Professor  W. 
Bang's  admirable  series  of  Malerialien.     In  vol.  xx. 
Dr.  Scherer  prints  the  1602  text  of  Dekker's  Satiro- 
Mastix,  preceded  by  a  long  and  careful  critical  and 
bibliographical  introduction,  and  followed  by  more 
than  fifty  pages  of  notes  and  comments.     An  index 
concludes  the  most  thoroughly  annotated  edition  of 
Dekker's  play  which  has  yet  appeared.    But  thorough- 
ness is  one  chief  characteristic  of  all  the  valuable  work 
which  has  appeared  under  Professor  Bang's  auspices. 
Vol.  xxi.  is  a  remarkable  book.     It  is  a  large  and 
thick  quarto,  the  contents  of  which  are  but  slightly 
indicated  by  the  title  as  given  above.     It  represents 
an  immense  amount  of  work  at  the  Record  Office. 
Here,  be?ides  extracts  from  the  Loseley  MSS.  and 
other  original  sources  which  have  been  worked  before, 
are  a  number  of  Exchequer  documents,  never  before 
properly  searched,  which  "form  the  first  nearly  un- 
broken record  of  the  expenses  of  the  Revels,"  and 
a  valuable  Inventory  of  the  Office  of  the  Revels,  and 
other  papers  and  extracts  from  documents  which  have 
never  hitherto  been  printed.    Besides  these  many  fresh 
additions  to  our  knowledge,  Mr.  Feuillerat  has  earned 
the  gratitude  of  all  students  by  his  thorough  revision 
and  re-examination  of  all  documentary  matter  on  the 
subject  of  the  Revels  printed  by  Cunningham  and 
Collier.     The  papers  relating  to  the  institution  of  the 
Revels,  to  the  office  and  the  officers,  fill  the  first  75 
pages,    the    succeeding    330   or   so    being   occupied 
by  extracts  and  documents  relating  to  accounts.    From 
these  accounts  we  glean  abundant  information  as  to 
scenes,  dresses,  and  properties,  and  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  performances  given  before  the  Queen.    Sunday 
evening  seems   to  have  been  a  favourite  night   for 
plays.     The  value  of  the  immense  amount  of  detail 
here  collected  is  beyond  appraisement.     An  appendix 
of  petitions,    with    notes    and    indexes,    conclude   a 
volume  which  is  the  most  important  contribution  to 


the  literature  of  the  history  of  the  stage  which  has 
been  made  for  many  a  year.  The  notes,  so  abound- 
ing in  information  and  in  acute  elucidation,  and  the 
wonderfully  full  indexes,  deserve  much  more  notice 
than  we  can  here  give  them.  This  is  a  volume, 
indeed,  which  no  student  of  our  stage  history  can 
possibly  afford  to  ignore.  We  gratefully  admire  the 
energy  and  enterprise  which  have  made  its  publication 
possible. 

*  *      * 

A  History  of  Art.  By  Dr.  G.  Carotti.  Vol,  I.  : 
Ancient  Art.  Revised  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Strong, 
Litt.D.,  LL.D.  With  540 illustrations.  London: 
Duckworth  and  Co.,  1908.  Post  8vo.,  pp.  xxviii, 
420.  Price  5s.  net. 
This  is  a  welcome  instalment  of  a  new  edition  of  a 
work  which  in  its  new  dress  should  be  a  valuable 
manual  for  teachers  and  students.  In  her  prefatory 
note  to  Miss  Alice  Todd's  careful  translation  of  Pro- 
fessor Carotti's  text,  Mrs.  Arthur  Strong  quite  justly 
claims  that  "an  incredible  amount  has  been  com- 
pressed into  this  small  volume."  Mrs.  Strong, 
speaking  with  the  authority  of  deep  wisdom  in  artistic 
matters,  says  that,  thanks  to  photography,  "  there  is 
almost  no  work  of  art  with  which  students  cannot 
now  become  familiar  without  leaving  England."  We 
should  say  that  the  salient  feature  of  this  edition  is 
that  the  mere  insignificant  outlines  of  ancient  master- 
pieces with  which  most  of  us  had  to  be  content  in  the 
books  of  our  own  education  are  now  replaced  for 
future  scholars  by  abundant  photographs,  which, 
while  necessarily  diminutive,  do  really  suggest  the 
style  and  character  of  the  originals.  Whether  in  the 
"  Wounded  Lioness"  of  Assyria,  the  Vaphio  Cups  of 
Greece,  the  striking  and  little-known  Cypriot  Statue 
on  p.  82,  or  the  Delphic  Charioteer,  photographed 
from  the  original  green  bronze,  these  small  illustra- 
tions are  a  wonder  for  the  price  ;  and  they  include 
the  best  restorations  of  ancient  sites  like  the  Acropolis 
and  the  Forum.  Mrs.  Strong's  name  is  a  guarantee 
for  the  accuracy  which  we  get  in  the  Discobolos,  with 
his  head  rightly  turned,  and  the  authentic  pieces  of 
Roman  art.  The  "  minor  arts  "  are  usefully  illus- 
trated by  such  specimens  as  Trojan  jewellery,  Tanagra 
statuettes,  and  gladiators'  armour.  We  have  detected 
no  slip  of  author,  translator,  or  printer,  and  sin- 
cerely commend  the  whole  to  those  who  wish  for 
reliable  references  and  clues  for  following  the  evolu- 
tion of  art  as  the  luminous  picture  of  the  history  of 
mankind. 

W.  H.  D. 

*  *      * 

History  of  Kilsaran.     By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Leslie, 
M.A.,   Rector.     With  5  maps  and  42  illustra- 
tions.      Dundalk  :      William     Tempest,     1908. 
8vo.,  pp.  xvi,  350.     Price  7s.  6d.  net. 
In  his  introduction  Mr.  Leslie  explains  that  of  old 
the  very  numerous  parishes  of  Ireland  ' '  were  often 
grouped   together    to    form   incumbencies,    and   the 
ecclesiastical  term  '  Union  '  was  applied  to  such  com- 
binations."    At    the    present    time    the    Union    of 
Kilsaran  comprises  the  ancient  parishes  of  Kilsaran, 
Gernonstown,  and  Manfieldstown,  with  the  churches 
and  portion  of  each  of  the  parishes  of  Stabannon  and 
Dromiskin.     This   volume   consequently   covers   the 
history  of  a  considerable  section   of  the  county  of 
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Louth.  Mr.  Leslie  deals  with  each  parish  in  succes- 
sion, and  has  produced  a  really  sound  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  topography  and  local  history.  He 
has  gone  to  the  fountain-head,  and  has  used  thoroughly 
the  manuscript  sources  available  in  the  Dublin  Record 
Office.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  parishes  in 
the  Union  is  well  worked  out,  and  there  is  much 
interesting  detail  regarding  the  history  of  sundry  well- 
known  families — the  Bellinghams,  Garstins,  and 
others.  The  six  appendixes  fill  about  a  third  of  the 
volume.  They  deal  with  the  succession  of  clergy 
and  of  churchwardens  ;  the  parish  registers,  many 
baptismal,  marriage,  and  burial  entries  being  given ; 
tombstone  inscriptions  and  memorials  of  the  dead  ; 
the  Communion  plate ;  and  lists  and  summaries  of 
wills  of  residents.  The  maps  and  illustrations  are 
much  to  be  commended,  and  there  is  a  good  index. 
The  book  is  well  printed,  and  most  creditably  pro- 
duced. We  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Leslie's  remark 
in  his  preface,  that  the  printing  and  the  lithograph- 
ing of  the  maps,  which  were  both  done  in  Mr. 
Tempest's  Dundalk  printing-office,  reflect  credit  on 
the  skill  and  enterprise  of  an  Irish  provincial  town. 

*  *      * 

The  Apocrypha  in  English  Literature  : 
Judith.  By  Herbert  Pentin,  M.A.  London  : 
Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  1908.  8vo. , 
pp.  xvi,  102.  Price  2s.  6d.  net  and  is.  6d.  net. 
In  this  nicely  produced  little  book  Mr.  Pentin, 
after  a  plea  for  the  study  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  a 
relation  in  condensed  form  of  the  story  of  Judith, 
shows  the  extent  to  which  that  story  has  influenced 
poets,  painters,  sculptors,  novelists,  playwrights,  and 
musicians.  The  illustrations  are  not  exhaustive,  but 
they  show  how  widespread  has  been  the  influence  of 
the  story.  Specially  interesting  is  the  section  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  Judith,  a  dramatic  epic  of 
which  only  three  entire  cantos  out  of  twelve  are  pre- 
served, which  Dr.  Sweet  has  described  as  "  one  of 
the  noblest  poems  in  the  whole  range  of  Old  English 
literature,  combining  the  highest  dramatic  and  con- 
structive power  with  the  utmost  brilliance  of  language 
and  metre."  Very  attractive,  too,  are  the  passages 
quoted  from  the  tragedy  of  Judith  of  Bethulia  by  the 
late  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  the  American  poet.  We 
hope  the  success  of  this  initial  volume  will  lead  to 
similar  treatment  of  other  books  of  the  Apocrypha. 

*  *      * 

Key    to    the    Ancient   Parish    Registers   of 
England  and  Wales.     By  Arthur  Meredyth 
Burke.     Five  facsimile  plates.     London  :   Sack- 
ville  Press,  Ltd.,  1908.      Demy  8vo. ,  pp.   163. 
Price  ios.  6d.  net. 
This  is  a  book  which  can  bring  its  author  but  little 
reward  save  the  grateful  thanks  of  genealogists  and 
antiquaries.     Mr.  Burke,  in  his  introductory  chapter, 
gives  a  good  deal  of  information  regarding  the  general 
history  of  parish  registers,  with  some  cuiious  extracts 
from  those  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  but  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an  anno- 
tated index  to  the  registers  of  England  and  Wales,  a 
most  laborious  but  most  useful  piece  of  work.     Mr. 
Burke  gives  a  complete  alphabetical  list  of  all  parishes 
having  registers  of  an  earlier  date  than  18 13,  the  date 
of  the  earliest  entry  being  given  in  each  case.     Foot- 
notes give  the  necessary  references  for  all  registers 


that  had  been  printed  up  to  the  time  the  book  went 
to  press,  and  various  other  details  of  importance  to 
the  student  and  researcher.  An  index  of  this  kind 
was  badly  needed,  and  Mr.  Burke  is  much  to  be 
thanked  for  his  unselfish  labours.  The  book  is  well 
printed  and  handsomely  produced. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Elliot  Stock  has  issued  as  a  neat,  well-printed, 
paper-covered  booklet,  in  demy  octavo,  Mrs.  Basil 
Holmes's  West  Twyford,  Middlesex  (price  is.  net), 
being  notes  on  the  history  of  the  parish  from  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  Survey.  It  contains  the  articles 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Antiquary  with 
considerable  additional  matter,  and  is  adorned  by 
half  a  dozen  illustrative  plates.  The  history  of  this 
little  parish  is  so  curious,  and  Mrs.  Holmes  brings 
out  so  many  points  of  interest,  that  the  book  is  sure 
of  a  welcome  from  a  large  circle  of  those  interested  in 
topography  and  local  history.  Incidentally  there  is 
a  good  deal  bearing  on  family  history,  notably  on 
that  of  John  Lyon,  the  founder  of  Harrow  School. 
Mrs.  Holmes  has  carried  out  successfully  a  useful 
undertaking. 

*  *      * 

Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Middlesex  Quarter  Sessions,  has  issued,  as  No.  3 
of  Addenda  to  his  Some  Antiquities  of  Middlesex,  a 
brochure  entitled  The  Roman  Centuriation  in  the 
Middlesex  District  (Brentford  Printing  Co.,  Ltd.; 
price,  with  map,  3s.  6d.).  Mr.  Sharpe  explains 
generally  the  Roman  system  of  centuriation,  or 
laying  out  of  rural  estates  and  roads,  and  then  traces, 
so  far  as  is  possible,  the  lines  of  the  system  as  applied 
to  Middlesex.  The  pamphlet  is  a  useful  little  guide 
to  a  technical  and  rather  obscure  subject. 

The  Homeland  handbook  Gravesend :  the  Watergate 
of  London,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Philip  (Homeland  Associa- 
tion, Ltd. ;  price  is.  net),  has  been  issued  in  a  revised 
and  partly  rewritten  second  edition.  We  were  able 
to  speak  in  terms  of  commendation  of  the  first 
issue,  and  are  glad  to  welcome  the  second.  It  is  a 
well  written  and  nicely-produced  little  guide.  We 
understand  that  non-residents  in  the  borough  can 
obtain  a  copy  by  applying  to  the  Town  Clerk,  sending 
four  penny  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

The  latest  of  the  Hull  Museum  publications  to  appear 
are  No?.  48  and  51.  The  former  is  an  index,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  T.  Sheppard,  the  Curator,  to  the  publica- 
tions numbered  1  to  47,  a  very  useful  little  key  to  a 
most  varied  assortment  of  matter.  No  51  is  the  usual 
Quarterly  Record  of  Additions,  No.  xxiv.,  in  which 
various  local  discoveries  are  chronicled.  Both 
numbers  are  sold  at  the  Museum  at  the  price  of  one 
penny  each. 

*  *      * 

The  Ulster  Journal  of  Archccology,  February,  is  the 
first  part  of  a  new  volume,  and  the  contents  are  above 
the  average.  The  articles  include  "The  Mac 
Suibhne  of  Banagh  and  Fanad,"  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Bigger, 
with  several  illustrations,  including  one  of  a  fine 
sculptured  grave-slab;  "  Undescribed  Cauldrons  and 
Pots,"  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Knowles  ;  "  Kells  Abbey  and 
the  Tomb  of  the  O'Haras,"  by  Mr.  J.  Skillen  ;  and 
"An   Autobiographical   Sketch    of    Andrew   Craig, 
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1 754-1833,  Presbyterian  Minister  of  Lisburn."  The 
Essex  Review,  April,  opens  with  the  first  part  of  an 
illustrated  account  of  "  New  Hall,  Boreham,"  an  old 
Tudor  mansion  which  has  been  called  "  an  epitome 
of  English  history,"  so  many  are  the  associations  con- 
nected with  it.  The  late  Mr.  Chalkley  Gould's  nieces 
send  some  quaint  recipes  from  an  old  manuscript  still- 
room  book,  formerly  in  Mr.  Gould's  possession  ;  and 
Dr.  Andrew  Clark  writes  on  "The  Essex  Territorial 
Force  in  1608,"  and  also  sends  "  Notes  as  to  Great 
Leighs  Registers,  1560- 1760."  In  the  Architectural 
Review,  May,  we  note  with  pleasure  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  monstrous  proposal  to  rebuild  the 
nave  of  Iona  Cathedral.  We  have  also  received 
Kivista  a"  Italia,  April,  an  article  in  which  is  noticed 
ante,  p.  230 ;  the  East  Anglian,  February,  contain- 
ing, inter  alia,  some  "  Cambridgeshire  Folk-Lore  and 
Customs  "  ;  a  book  catalogue,  with  many  antiquarian 
and  topographical  items,  from  Messrs.  B.  and  J.  F. 
Meehan,  of  Bath  ;  and  an  important  catalogue 
(No.  120)  of  valuable  manuscripts  (before  A.D.  1500), 
containing  more  than  300  items,  and  illustrated  by 
one  or  two  reproductions  from  medieval  missals,  from 
Herr  L.  Rosenthal,  of  Munich. 


Coraspontience. 

CRESSETS. 
(See  ante  pp.  183-186.) 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

The  earliest  notice  of  what  appears  to  be  a  cresset 
existing  at  the  time  it  was  described  appears  to  be 
that  given  by  Rev.  E.  Edward  Wilton  in  vol.  v.  of 
the  Arc hiEological  Journal,  1848,  p.  158.  It  is  as 
follows  :  "  At  each  side  of  the  altar  in  the  church  of 
Charlton,  Wilts,  there  is  a  bold  moulding  of  Perpen- 
dicular character,  forming  a  sort  of  shelf  or  bracket, 
measuring  about  4  feet  8  inches  in  length,  and 
7f  inches  in  width.  That  on  the  north  side  has  the 
top  stone  pierced,  as  if  for  serges,  with  eight  holes 
(four  and  four) ;  the  bracket  on  the  south  side  has 
one  less  (four  and  three).  These  projections  are 
3  feet  6  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  chancel. 
Between  these  brackets  there  is  a  space  measuring 
6  feet  8  inches  ;  they  appear  evidently  to  have  been 
additions  to  the  older  fabric,  as  was  also  the  piscina 
on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  the  mouldings  and  orna- 
ments being  similar  to  those  of  the  brackets."  Next 
in  date  that  I  am  aware  of  is  the  description  and 
figure  of  that  at  Wool,  Dorset,  in  the  volume  for  1865 
of  the  same  journal.  Then  comes  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  in  the  volume  for  1876  on  some  lamp- 
niches  in  Westminster  Abbey,  one  of  them  having  a 
cup-shaped  depression,  doubtless  for  the  tallow. 
Rev.  T.  Lees's  paper  followed  in  the  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland  Society's  Transactions  for  1S78. 

In  the  Building  News  for  July,  1879,  Mr.  H.  Hems 
gave  a  very  good  sketch  of  what  he  called  "a  singular 
stoup  "  at  Lewanick  Church,  which  is  now  spoken  of 
as  a  cresset.  The  late  Mr.  Romilly  Allen  followed 
with  a  note  and  sketch  in  the  samejournal  for  March, 


1880,  of  one  in  Stro  Church,  Sweden,  and  Mr. 
Homer  with  a  note  and  sketch  of  that  at  Llanthony. 
These  are  all  there  spoken  of  as  "stoups."  Some 
other  letters  also  appeared  in  that  journal  about  the 
same  date,  and  Mr.  Lees  followed  two  years  after 
wi.h  a  paper  at  the  Carlisle  meeting  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute. 

"The  Rites  of  Durham  "  (Surtees  Society),  much 
referred  to,  speaks  of  several  as  existing  there  ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  notices  in  it,  there  are  many  in  the  Dur- 
ham Account  Rolls  of  great  interest.  I  give  a  few  of 
them.  There  were  cressets  in  the  chapter-house,  refec- 
tory, at  the  gate  of  "  the  abbey,"  at  the  entrance  into 
the  common  room,  and  to  the  cellarium,  infirmary, 
and  doubtless,  as  in  other  monasteries,  in  the  cloister 
and  other  places.  The  custos  of  the  cloister  had 
charge  of  that  in  the  chapter-house,  and  was  paid 
specially  for  his  attention.  Crucibulum  and  kyrsett 
were  also  names  by  which  they  were  known.  Drip- 
ping was  used  to  feed  them  with,  and  when  it  was 
paid  for  it  was  in  1346  at  the  rate  of  twelvepence  a 
stone,  and  in  1534  at  tenpence. 

At  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  the  sub-chamber- 
lain had  charge  of  the  cressets  in  the  dormitory,  and 
had  to  light  them.  The  chamberlain  had  to  provide 
them,  also,  for  those  in  the  infirmary,  guest-house, 
prior's  chamber,  etc.  The  guest  master  received 
a  cresset  each  day  from  the  chamberlain.  The  cresset 
in  the  locutorium — the  four  in  the  cloister,  one  of 
those  at  the  door  of  the  church,  one  at  the  gate  of  the 
choir. 

During  the  restorations  at  Romsey  Abbey  two 
stone  lamps  (cressets)  were  found  in  the  walls,  one 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  brick  with  two  cressets 
cut  into  one  surface,  3^  inches  across  and  2  inches 
deep,  with  a  handle  of  half  a  thick  circle  to  one  edge  ; 
the  other  was  lozenge-shaped,  with  four  cressets 
similarly  arranged.  There  were  remains  of  wick 
and  a  black,  greasy  substance  in  them,  which  burned 
with  a  bright  flame.  They  were  supposed  to  be  con- 
temporary with  the  church. 

At  Evesham  a  cresset  was  kept  burning  every  night 
in  the  crypt. 

At  St.  Edmunds  there  was  a  special  officer  called 
the  cressetarius. 

During  the  excavations  at  Waverley  Abbey,  Surrey, 
a  cresset-stone  with  four  cups  was  found  among  the 
debris. 

These  notes  might  be  greatly  extended,  but  they 
will  probably  suffice  to  show  the  information  scattered 
through  monastic  records,  and  will  add  something  to 
what  has  been  collected. 

F.  R.  Fairbank,  F.S.A. 


ERRATUM. 

May  Antiquary,  p.  192,  col.  I,  line  21  from  bottom, 
for  "  Francis  Bond  "  read  "  Francis  Bligh  Bond." 


Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 
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Botes  of  tfce  8#ont&. 

The  most  outstanding  event  of  the  month 
was  the  announcement,  in  the  limes  of  May 
28,  that  the  excavations  which  are  being 
carried  on  at  Sparta  by  the  British  School  at 
Athens,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  M. 
Dawkins,  have  resulted  in  a  "  discovery  of  the 
first  archaeological  importance.  A  temple, 
which  is  confidently  believed  to  date  from 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  has  been  unearthed 
at  the  shrine  of  Artemis  Orthia,  on  the  river 
bed  of  the  Eurotas,  at  a  point  where  the  ex- 
cavators had  reason  to  think  that  traces  of 
the  prehistoric  cult  of  this  goddess  might  be 
found." 

«$•  &  4» 
This  news  was  confirmed  by  a  message  from 
the  Times  correspondent  in  the  Balkans,  who 
telegraphed:  "In  the  precincts  of  the  Temple 
of  Artemis  Orthia,  and  partly  beneath  the 
sixth-century  temple  discovered  in  1906,  a 
smaller  temple,  dating  from  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century  before  Christ,  has  been  brought 
to  light.  This  early  shrine,  which  was  con- 
structed to  contain  a  primitive  wooden  image 
of  the  goddess,  was  roofed  with  painted  tiles 
and  built  with  unbaked  bricks  set  in  a  frame- 
work of  wooden  beams,  all  resting  on  a 
foundation  of  undressed  stones  and  slabs. 
The  stonework  of  the  foundation  is  alone 
preserved,  but  it  was  found  covered  with 
debris  and  bricks.  In  a  side-wall  are  sockets 
at  regular  intervals  for  the  beams  of  the 
framework,  and  corresponding  to  them,  in 
lines  across  the  floor,  are  stone  supports  or 
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bases  for  wooden  pillars  supporting  the  roof. 
The  structure  being  partially  concealed  by 
the  adjacent  temple,  its  exact  dimensions 
cannot  be  ascertained.  It  was  divided  length- 
wise by  a  row  or  rows  of  wooden  columns. 
It  is  symmetrically  placed  with  the  great 
eighth-century  altar  discovered  last  year,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  paved  area  of 
cobble-stones,  apparently  coextensive  with 
the  earliest  temenos,  or  sacred  enclosure. 
Here  an  enormous  number  of  votive  offerings 
have  been  found. 

u  The  newly  discovered  building  possesses 
exceptional  interest  as  a  specimen  of  a  primi- 
tive Dorian  sanctuary,  and  is  apparently  the 
oldest  Greek  temple  yet  brought  to  light. 
Its  position  was  precisely  determined  before- 
hand by  the  excavators,  who  were  guided  by 
an  assumption  of  its  symmetrical  relation  to 
the  great  altar,  and  by  the  increased  thickness 
of  the  layer  of  votive  offerings.  These  re- 
semble those  found  in  previous  years,  but  the 
series  is  now  enriched  by  a  number  of  finely 
worked  ivory  lions  devouring  their  prey,  and 
by  an  early  seventh-century  ivory  tablet 
representing  a  funeral  scene  with  mourners." 
«$»         «fr         «t» 

The  same  correspondent,  in  a  letter  printed 
in  the  Times  of  June  10,  gave  a  detailed 
account,  of  much  interest,  of  the  discovery, 
and  summarized  the  results  of  the  excavations 
which  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  at 
Athens  have  been  conducting  for  three  years 
at  Sparta.  The  letter  filled  more  than  two 
columns  of  the  journal,  and  deserves  careful 
study.  It  was  followed  by  a  letter  from 
Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  telling  of  further  dis- 
coveries lately  made  at  Knossos,  Crete.  In 
a  large,  deeply  buried  house,  on  which  Dr. 
Evans  has  been  working  for  some  time,  much 
has  been  found.  "  A  magnificent  steatite 
vase,"  says  Mr.  Hogarth,  "in  the  shape  of  a 
bull's  head,  with  inlay  of  cut  shell  about  the 
nostrils,  and  with  crystal  eyeballs,  the  iris 
being  painted  on  the  back  of  the  crystal, 
reveals  to  us  a  new  technique.  In  another 
quarter,  on  the  north,  a  great  hoard  of  bronze 
implements  and  utensils,  including  a  large 
tripod-cauldron  in  perfect  preservation,  will 
much  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  finer 
domestic  apparatus  of  Minoan  civilization, 
hitherto  judged  mainly  by  the  provincial 
implements,  etc.,  found  by  Mrs.  Hawes  at 
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Gournia.  As  Dr.  Evans  speaks  of  having 
unearthed  a  great  number  of  early  vases  with 
these  tools,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
dating  the  latter,  and  thereby  getting  standard 
forms." 

4p      4p      4p 

"On  the  south  of  the  Palace  a  range  of 
buildings  has  been  found  at  a  lower  level, 
largely  buried  under  debris  of  the  Palace 
itself.  The  latter  included  a  mass  of  ivory 
fragments,  the  remains  of  carved  caskets  and 
of  fresco-paintings.  Inside  the  south  building 
itself,  under  a  staircase,  a  small  hoard  of 
silver  vessels  has  come  to  light — some  bowls 
and  a  jug.  These  will  be  welcomed,  as  first- 
fruits  of  that  work  in  precious  metals  which  so 
greatly  influenced  the  ceramic  artists  of  the 
Middle  Minoan  periods,  but  has  generally 
disappeared.  We  hear,  too,  of  fine  vases  of 
various  kinds — e.g.,  one  with  papyrus-plant 
ornament  in  relief,  and  others  in  the  best 
'  Palace  style.'  Work  is  also  proceeding 
actively  on  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
apartments  on  the  east  of  the  Palace,  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  get  into  the 
great  dome  tomb  found  last  year,  and  to  find 
other  tombs. 

"The  present  season  is  drawing  near  its 
end,  and  Dr.  Evans  will  give  a  more  detailed 
account  of  it  himself.  The  lamented  death 
of  his  father  has  probably  caused  him  to 
hasten  his  departure.  The  remarkable  dis- 
coveries of  this  year  will  have  to  be  followed 
up  in  the  next.  In  fact,  there  is  little  chance 
of  the  demand  for  subscriptions  to  Knossos 
ceasing  for  some  years  to  come.  We  still 
want  them  as  much  as  ever,  and  Mr.  George 
A.  Macmillan  will  be  as  happy  as  ever  to 
receive  them." 

$         <$>         $ 

We  note  with  great  regret  the  death  on 
May  30  of  that  veteran  of  archaeology,  Sir 
John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
As  antiquary,  archaeologist,  numismatist,  and 
man  of  science  his  eminence  was  unques- 
tioned ;  but  probably  many  of  those  who 
were  familiar  with  his  name  and  work  in 
these  directions  were  not  aware  that  at  the 
same  time  he  was  a  keen  and  experienced 
man  of  business,  having  been  for  many  years 
an  active  member  of  the  firm  of  John  Dickin- 
son and  Co.,  of  Nash  Mills,  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead,  Herts,  paper-makers.     He   was   also 


a  good  classical  scholar  and  well  versed  in 
Hebrew,  a  ready  speaker,  a  keen  sportsman, 
an  ideal  country  gentleman.  And  with  all 
this,  and  much  more  that  we  have  omitted, 
he  was,  as  the  Builder  well  says,  "  a  man 
who  thoroughly  enjoyed  life  in  a  social  sense, 
and  contributed  to  the  enjoyment  of  others. 
It  is  a  most  wonderful  career,  and  his  death 
seems  to  leave  a  gap  almost  everywhere." 
Sir  John  Evans's  Ancient  Stone  Implements, 
Weapons,  and  Ornaments  of  Great  Britain, 
originally  published  in  1872,  and  his  Ancient 
Bronze  Implements,  Weapons,  arid  Ornaments 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  issued  in  1881, 
have  long  been  standard  works. 

A  two  days  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society 
of  Antiquaries  will  be  held  on  July  10  and  1 1, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Glasgow  Archaeolo- 
gical Society,  on  the  portion  of  the  Antonine 
Wall  between  Falkirk  and  Glasgow. 

#  #.      #         ♦ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Dorset  Field  Club 
was  held  on  May  12,  when  the  President, 
Mr.  Nelson  M.  Richardson,  gave  a  compre- 
hensive address,  reviewing  the  progress  of 
archaeological  and  general  science  during  the 
year.  The  financial  position  of  the  Club  is 
highly  satisfactory,  and  there  were  more 
candidates  for  membership  than,  under  the 
rules,  could  be  elected.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  business  part  of  the  meeting,  Mr. 
W.  de  C.  Prideaux  read  a  short  paper,  illus- 
trated with  artistic  designs,  upon  "  A  Small 
Mediaeval  Armorial  Shield,  enamelled  on 
Copper,  used  as  a  Horse-trapping,  found 
near  Weymouth";  and  he  exhibited  two 
similar  shields  lent  by  the  Somerset  Archaeo- 
logical Society  through  their  secretary,  Mr. 
St.  George  Gray.  Mr.  R.  Bosworth  Smith, 
author  of  Bird  life  and  Bird  Lore,  gave  the 
meeting  fresh  proof  of  the  pure  delight  with 
which  he  has  the  power  of  investing  ornitho- 
logical studies.  It  was  getting  late,  and  people 
were  becoming  weary ;  but  all  who  remained 
listened  with  lively  pleasure  to  his  reading  of 
two  short  papers  on  the  jay  and  the  Cornish 
chough. 

$?        #        4p 

In  the  Antiquary  for  April  last,  page  124, 
we  mentioned  that  a  beautiful  tankard  and 
cover  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  been 
found  in  a  safe  containing  some  of  the  old 
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records  of  the  Ward  of  Cornhill.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Alderman  and  Deputy  of  that 
Ward  an  illustration  of  the  tankard  appeared 
in  the  City  Press  of  May  23,  and  this  illus- 
tration, by  the  kindness  of  the  proprietors  of 
that  journal,  we  are  allowed  to  reproduce 
on  this  page.  "The  cup,"  says  our  con- 
temporary, "  has  been  loaned  to  the  Cor- 
poration for  exhibition  at  the  Guildhall 
Library.  The  date  is  1646,  the  weight 
about  20  ounces,  and  the  value  close  upon 


^2,400  has  been  set  aside  for  the  preliminary 
investigations,  and  Commendatore  Boni,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  visit  of  inspection 
at  Herculaneum,  informs  me  that  in  a  month's 
time  the  general  survey  of  the  ground  to  be 
excavated  will  be  completed.  A  series  of 
explorations  by  means  of  shafts  will  then  fix 
the  level  and  extent  of  the  buried  city.  Com- 
mendatore Boni  suggests  that  the  position  of 
the  principal  street  should  first  be  ascertained, 
and  then  the  remaining  topography  will  be 


^500.  The  inscription  on  the  cup  is  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  a  gift  to  the  Ward  to  be 
used  at  the  inquest." 

♦        #        ♦ 

The  Rome  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Post,  writing  on  May  27,  reported  that  in  the 
Italian  Parliament  the  Education  Minister, 
Signor  Rava,  was  pressed  to  hasten  the  long- 
promised  work  at  Herculaneum ;  but  "  his 
reply  was  to  the  effect  that  a  detailed  pro- 
gramme was  first  necessary,  and  was  still 
under  consideration.     Meanwhile,  a  sum  of 


easier  to  settle.  He  does  not  believe  that 
the  work  of  excavation  will  be  so  difficult  as 
has  been  imagined,  because  much  of  the 
buried  city  is  covered  with  a  material  much 
softer  than  lava,  of  which  he  showed  me 
some  specimens.  As  the  site  is  on  a  slope, 
the  depth  of  the  shafts  would  vary  from 
20  to  65  feet. 

"  Signor  Boni,  who  has  been  on  an  archaeo- 
logical motor  tour  through  Roman  Africa 
with  Prince  Borghese,  has  found  at  the 
temple  of    Timgad,  and   at    the   supposed 
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mausoleum  of  Juba  II.,  traces  of  augural 
rites  similar  to  those  which  he  recently  dis- 
covered on  the  Republican  walls  of  Rome. 
He  has  also  paid  another  visit  to  the  grotto 
of  the  Sibyl  at  Cuma,  and  observed  that  the 
entrance  of  the  grotto  contained  bas-reliefs 
representing  all  the  tools  employed  there — 
the  pick,  the  wedge,  and  the  mallet." 

$        $        $ 

"  The  Statute  promulgated  on  Tuesday, 
May  19,  for  reorganizing  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,"  says  the  Oxford  Magazine  of 
May  21,  "is  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
dichotomy  from  which  it  at  present  suffers. 
The  two  institutions  which  at  present  occupy 
the  Museum  are  the  old  Ashmolean  Museum, 
the  foundation  of  Elias  Ashmole,  formerly 
housed  next  to  the  Clarendon  Building,  and 
the  galleries  of  pictures  and  prints  whose 
home  has  always  been  in  the  fine  building 
of  Cockerell.  This  last  also  contained  the 
collection  of  ancient  sculpture  and  inscrip- 
tions, largely  due  to  Lord  Arundel,  the  casts 
from  the  antique,  and  the  working-rooms  of 
the  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology,  which 
were  built  in  1889.  Fourteen  years  ago  the 
Ashmolean  collections,  which  had  under  the 
present  Keeper  greatly  increased  in  extent 
and  interest,  were  transferred  to  new  rooms 
built  to  receive  them  in  connection  with 
Cockerell's  building,  the  money  for  the 
enlargement  being  provided  by  Mr.  Fortnum, 
who  has  also  largely  endowed  the  institution. 
"The  Ashmolean  and  the  University 
Galleries  had  different  governing  bodies,  as 
well  as  separate  Keepers ;  and  hitherto  the 
two  institutions  have  only  mingled  as  the 
Rhone  and  the  Saone  mingle  at  Lyons. 
The  present  statute  aims  at  a  more  complete 
fusion.  Each  of  the  two  branches,  called 
now  the  Art  Galleries  and  the  Antiquarium, 
is  to  have  a  properly  paid  custodian  ;  but 
either  of  these  may  be  made  Keeper  of  the 
whole  and  chief  executive  officer.  Each  will 
have  assistants  besides  the  common  staff. 
The  position  of  the  Professor  of  Archaeology 
is  not  altered,  and  he  remains  in  charge  of 
the  ancient  marbles,  the  casts,  and  the  rooms 
of  his  department." 

Mr.  Georg  Brochner,  of  Copenhagen, 
writes :  "  At  Alleso,  in  the  island  of  Fuhnen, 
was  recently  found  in  a  lawn,  which  had  just 


been  dug  up,  a  gold  disc,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  locket,  about  four  centimetres  in 
diameter.  On  the  one  side  is  the  portrait  of 
a  Byzantine  Emperor,  wearing  a  diadem  and 
robed  in  a  wide  mantle,  fastened  on  the  right 
shoulder  by  a  large  buckle.  It  bears  the 
following  inscription  :  '  FL(avius)  iVL(ius) 
constantivs,'  with  the  title  or  description 
'  perpet(uus)  AVG(ustus),' '  constant  Majesty,' 
which  proves  the  portrait  to  be  that  of  the 
Emperor  Constantius  II.,  who  reigned  in 
Constantinople  324-361  a.c.  On  the  other 
side  is  a  richly  draped  female  figure,  sitting 
on  a  throne,  her  one  foot  resting  on  the  stern 
of  a  warship  ;  she  holds  a  sceptre  in  her  left 
hand  and  a  winged  Victoria  in  her  right. 
This  side  bears  the  inscription  'gloria 
romanorvm,'  the  'Glory  of  the  Romans.'  The 
female  figure  represents  Constantinople,  in 
accordance  with  general  conception,  in  the 
west  of  Rome.  The  additional  letters 
1  smant  '  prove  the  ornament  to  have  been 
made  in  Antiochia.  A  plate  has  been  put 
on  afterwards  to  hold  a  ring,  which  is  now 
missing,  and  these  ornaments,  which  were 
presents  of  distinction  from  the  Emperors  on 
some  special  occasion,  were  worn  by  the 
recipient.  Some  similar  ornaments  have 
been  found  in  Hungary,  but  they  are  very 
rarely  met  with  in  Northern  Europe.  An 
ornament  just  like  the  one  found  in  Denmark 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  in  Vienna." 

♦  «ijp       %? 

A  well-illustrated  paper  on  "  Old  English 
Earthenware  "  appeared  in  Country  Life  for 
June  13. 

♦  ♦         ♦ 

The  Extension  Board  of  the  University  of 
London  is  arranging  for  a  series  of  historical 
lectures  to  be  delivered  in  Clothworkers' 
Hall,  and  elsewhere,  as  may  be  arranged,  in 
the  autumn,  preparatory  to  the  London 
Pageant  of  next  year.  It  is  an  admirable 
idea,  which  should  appeal  to  many  parts  of 
the  London  area.  Outlines  of  the  proposed 
courses  and  all  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Registrar  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion Board. 

$      «$>      4» 

We  have  received  the  following  resolution 
passed  unanimously  at  a  meeting  on  June  4  : 
"That  the  Council  of  the  East  Herts 
Archaeological  Society  having  learned   with 
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deep  regret  that  the  two  ancient  and  valuable 
flagons,  part  of  a  service  of  Sacramental 
Plate  dated  1637-38  given  toSandon  Church 
in  1689  by  the  Rev.  John  Nicholas,  have, 
with  the  consent  of  the  vestry  and  authority 
of  a  faculty,  been  sold  for  church  restoration 
purposes,  hereby  protest  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner  against  this  alienation  of 
Church  property,  which  they  could  not  have 
believed  to  be  possible  in  the  twentieth 
century,  and  they  trust  it  may  not  be  regarded 
as  a  precedent. 

"  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans,  the  Archdeacon, 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Church  Times, 
the  Antiquary,  and  the  local  press." 

All  antiquaries  will  sympathize  with  this 
protest.  It  is  a  scandal  to  the  Church  that 
property,  dedicated  to  sacred  uses,  of  which 
the  vicar  and  vestry  are  simply  the  trustees 
for  the  time  being,  should  be  disposed  of  in 
this  manner.  The  flagons  fetched  the  large 
sum  of  ,£700,  which  is  supposed  by  some 
worshippers  of  the  golden  calf  to  justify  the 
sale.  It  is  very  discreditable  that  a  faculty 
should  have  been  granted  for  such  a  purpose. 

♦        ♦        ♦ 

Mr.  W.  B.  Gerish,  in  a  letter  of  protest  to  a 
local  newspaper,  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  flagons  :  "  The  date  letter  of  these 
is  1637-38,  the  maker's  mark,  in  addition  to 
his  initials,  R.C.,  being  a  pheon  (the  barbed 
head  of  a  dart  or  arrow)  point  downwards  in 
a  heart-shaped  shield.  This  mark  is  found 
on  some  of  the  Communion  plate  at  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  also  on  some  flagons 
at  Exeter  Cathedral.  The  Sandon  flagons 
bear  the  Nicholas  arms  and  crest — viz., 
Argent.  A  fess  wavy  gules  between  three 
ravens,  or ;  crest  a  castle,  or,  surmounted  by 
a  raven  with  wings  expanded.  Underneath 
is  inscribed :  ■  Donum  Johannis  Nicholas, 
S.T.P.,  Coll.  Beatae  Mariae  prope  Winton 
custodis.  Quid  rependam  Domino  pro 
omnibus  retributionibus  ejus  quas  contulit 
mihi  ?  Calicem  salutarem  accipiam  et  nomen 
Domini  invocabo.'     Psalm  cxvi.  12,  13." 

♦      4f      ♦ 

Excavations  in  Paris  are  sometimes  fruitful 
in  surprises,  and  the  latest  is  the  discovery  of 
old  Roman  architectural  remains  and  frescoes, 
exactly  like  those  found  at  Pompeii.  This 
interesting  discovery  was  made  in  the  course 


of  digging  for  the  foundations  of  a  new  annexe 
to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  which  is  about  to  be 
built  in  the  He  de  la  Cite.  A  committee  of 
the  Vieux  Paris  Society  had  been  watching 
the  progress  of  the  excavations,  in  the  hope 
that  interesting  objects  would  be  brought  to 
light,  and  its  expectations  have  been  fully 
realized.  Among  the  architectural  remains 
found  were  fragments  of  architraves,  capitals 
of  pillars,  columns,  and  cornices,  dating  back 
to  a  very  remote  period.  Some  of  them 
contain  inscriptions  which  will  be  deciphered 
when  the  objects  have  been  cleaned  and 
place  i  in  the  Carnavalet  Museum.  Together 
with  these,  some  mediaeval  objects  and  coins 
from  the  time  of  Henri  III.  and  subsequent 
reigns  have  also  been  discovered,  and 
some  pottery.  The  digging  still  continues, 
and  a  communication  on  the  various  dis- 
coveries is  being  prepared  for  the  Institut  de 
France. 

♦  #         ♦ 

On  May  5  and  8,  the  Cardiff  Naturalists' 
Society  cut  several  trenches  across  some 
slight  irregularities  in  the  field,  the  Gaer  Fach, 
adjoining  the  site  of  the  Roman  fort  at 
Gellygaer,  Glamorgan,  which  was  explored  by 
that  society  in  1899,  1900,  and  1901,  with 
valuable  results.  It  was  suspected  that  the 
low  mounds  in  this  field  marked  the  sites  of 
"suburban"  buildings,  and  that  one  might 
be  the  remains  of  the  garrison  baths.  The 
first  trench  disclosed  a  portion  of  a  building 
which,  from  its  strong  construction  and  the 
abundance  of  fallen  flue  and  pilce  tiles,  at 
once  led  the  explorers  to  believe  that  it  was 
the  baths.  A  small  trench  on  the  other 
mound  brought  to  light  a  wall  and  a  pitched 
floor.  On  two  sides  of  the  field  were  noticed 
the  remains  of  a  rampart-like  enclosing  work, 
and  several  small  trenches  proved  the  exist- 
ence of  a  low  mound  faced  with  a  wall  about 
4  feet  thick.  It  would  seem  that  the  Gaer 
Fach,  or  a  portion  of  it,  was  a  fortified  annexe 
to  the  fort.  A  report  on  this  encouraging 
preliminary  trenching  decided  the  committee 
of  the  society  on  May  26  to  explore  the 
field  systematically  early  next  year,  and  mean- 
while to  make  an  appeal  for  the  necessary 
funds. 

♦  4f      4p 

At  Beyrout,  in  Syria,  in  the  course  of  clearing 
the  ground  on  the   north  side  of  the  great 
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mediaeval  church,  which  has  been  a  mosque 
since  the  thirteenth  century,  for  the  laying  of 
an  electric  tramway  through  the  centre  of  the 
old  Arab  town,  a  great  many  columns  and 
other  debris  of  a  large  classic  temple  have 
been  brought  to  light.  "  This  discovery  of 
a  great  temple  in  the  middle  of  the  town  of 
Beyrout,  immediately  underneath  the  great 
Crusading  church,"  says  the  Builder  of 
May  30,  "affords  another  example  of  the 
prevalent  custom  of  continuing  a  religious 
site  throughout  the  ages  and  the  revolution 
of  religious  beliefs.  The  church  built  by  the 
Crusaders  after  the  taking  of  the  city  in  1 1 10 
was  the  cathedral  of  a  bishopric,  and  became 
of  some  importance  owing  to  a  miraculous 
icon,  or  picture,  enshrined  within  it.  A 
picturesque  legend  about  this  picture  and 
about  a  sacrilegious  Jew  who  insulted  it  may 
be  read  in  the  old  chroniclers  of  the 
Crusades." 

♦        ♦       ## 

The  American  Archaeological  Society  has 
recently  obtained  permission  to  excavate  the 
hitherto  untouched  Sebaste,  with  its  columned 
street  and  heaps  of  ruins.  This  site  will 
become  an  interesting  excursion  from  Jeru- 
salem, thanks  to  the  formation  of  the  new 
carriage-road  to  Nablous.  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Schumacher,  a  German  engineer  and 
archaeologist  of  Haifa,  who  has  already  done 
much  work  for  the  English  Palestine  Society, 
will  be  put  in  charge  of  the  works. 

&      4?      # 

The  management  of  the  Catterick  Races, 
Yorkshire,  recently  decided  to  enlarge  the 
size  of  the  course,  and  during  the  excavations 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  the  workmen  un- 
earthed a  great  quantity  of  human  bones, 
Roman  coins,  and  pieces  of  Samian  and 
Upchurch  ware.  The  racecourse  lies  just  to 
the  east  of  the  old  Roman  road,  and  the 
Roman  camp  of  Cataractovem  (hence 
Catterick),  and  it  is  surmised  that  the  bones 
are  those  of  men  of  the  Roman  legions  who 
fell  in  repelling  an  attack  on  their  camp  by 
the  Brigantes. 

$        $         $ 

"  In  the  course  of  the  work  of  investigation 
and  excavation  which  he  is  carrying  out  on 
the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey," 
says  the  Times  of  June  11,  "  Mr.  Bligh  Bond 
has  made  some  remarkable  discoveries  beyond 


the  east  wall  of  the  choir  of  the  abbey,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  experts,  appear  likely  to 
throw  light  upon  a  little-known  period  of  the 
history  of  the  abbey.  After  further  expert 
examination,  details  of  the  discoveries  will  be 
made  public.  A  considerable  amount  of 
work  is  now  being  carried  out  at  the  abbey 
ruins,  which  are  being  inspected,  and  all 
weak  places  in  the  masonry  showing  signs  of 
collapse  through  decay  are  being  shored  and 
strengthened.  The  work,  it  is  expected,  will 
cost  about  ^2,000.  Care  is  being  taken 
that  none  of  the  work  shall  be  out  of  char- 
acter with  the  ruins." 

$?         4f         4? 

It  was  announced  on  June  10  that  the 
Government  will  appoint  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  investigate  and  make  an  inventory 
of  all  the  ancient  monuments  and  other  his- 
torical relics  of  Wales.  The  Western  Mail 
of  June  12  remarks  that  "  Professor  Sir  John 
Rhys  will,  it  is  expected,  be  the  chairman  of 
this  Commission.  The  moment  is  most 
opportune,  as  relics  of  priceless  value  are 
now  in  the  market  or  in  danger  of  demolition 
and  permanent  loss.  Numerous  instances 
of  desecrating  acts  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered by  members  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Society  in  various  parts  of 
Wales,  such  as  logan  stones  removed  from 
their  original  positions,  which  are  in  con- 
sequence undiscoverable,  and  used  as  cover- 
ings of  wells,  as  gate-posts,  and  miniature 
bridges  over  streams,  while  Vicar  Pritchard's 
house  at  Llandovery,  a  most  perfect  specimen 
of  Jacobean  architecture,  has  within  the  last 
few  years  been  replaced  by  modern  cottages, 
and  its  invaluable  ceilings  cast  on  the  rubbish- 
heap.  The  measure  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
result  from  this  interesting  report  will  be  the 
first  to  create  the  essential  machinery  for 
bringing  the  owner  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Works  into  touch,  with  the  view  of  the  latter 
undertaking  the  preservation  work,  which  is 
the  ultimate  goal  aimed  at.  The  Scottish 
Act,  passed  under  the  late  Premier,  is  almost 
inoperative  in  practice  by  its  permissive 
nature  and  lack  of  the  necessary  machinery." 

ajp  <f»  <$. 

In  the  process  of  excavating  for  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  Baptist  chapel  at  High 
Wycombe,  the  workmen  have  discovered,  at 
a  depth  of  about  five  feet  from  the  surface,  a 
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Roman  urn  of  glazed  red  ware.  The  vessel 
measures  10  inches  in  height,  and  is  9^  inches 
in  diameter,  while  it  stands  on  a  base  of 
4^  inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  mouth  is 
4  inches.  On  previous  occasions  a  large 
number  of  Roman  coins  have  been  unearthed 
in  the  neighbourhood,  while  there  also  exist 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  Rye  Mead, 
which  borders  Lord  Carrington's  beautiful 
demesne,  extensive  remains  of  tessellated 
pavements,  walls,  and  towers,  all  of  which 
indicate  that  Wycombe  must  have  been  an 
important  station  during  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  Britain. 


a  IPre^iReformation  TBook  of 
(Ecclesiastical  IPrece&ents. 

By  A.  Percival  Moore. 
( Concluded  from  p.  1 78. ) 

T  is  necessary,  for  want  of  space,  to 
pass  very  rapidly  over  the  rest  of 
the  contents  of  the  book.  Of 
the  documents  affecting  Deans  and 
Chapters  and  collegiate  churches,  some  of  the 
most  important  are  (1)  the  pleadings  and  de- 
positions of  witnesses  in  a  suit  between  the 
executors  of  Adam  Holmes,  a  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
William  Stortford,  his  successor,  in  which 
the  executors  claimed  a  year's  profits  of 
the  prebend  after  the  death  of  the  Pre- 
bendary, and  produced  in  evidence  the 
Statutes  of  1277  and  the  oath  of  a  Canon 
on  his  installation  ;  (2)  a  copy  of  a  composi- 
tion between  the  Bishop  of  London  and  his 
suffragans  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Prior  and 
Chapter  of  Canterbury  of  the  other,  as  to 
the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  on  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  See  of 
Canterbury  by  Robert  Kilwarby  in  T278, 
and  the  appointment  of  an  official,  who  was 
in  future  to  be  selected  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  or  failing  him  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  in  his  default  by  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  out  of  two  qualified  men 
nominated  by  the  Prior  and  Chapter;  (3) 
an  appeal  to  the  Pope  in  1403  of  Hugo 
Stonhard,    Vicar   of  Whitchurch,   against   a 


decree  of  excommunication  in  a  tithe  suit  pro- 
nounced by  William,  Prior  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Exeter,  and  sub  conservator,  appointed  by 
Ralph  Tregrisiou,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  an  in- 
strument containing  the  Bull  of  Pope  Boni- 
face IX.  appointing  the  conservator ;  (4)  and  a 
submission  of  the  Canons  and  Vicars  of  South- 
well "  ratione  augmentationis,"  dated  Decem- 
ber 1,  1388,  showing  that  John,  Archbishop 
of  York,  on  his  visitation,  had  found  the 
portions  of  the  Vicars  Choral  to  be  so  in- 
sufficient as  to  be  "ecclesia?  scandalum  et 
populare  obldquium,"  and  therefore  he  had 
ordained,  after  an  inquisition  by  trustworthy 
persons,  that  twenty  solidi  should  be  paid 
annually  to  each  Vicar. 

Of  the  documents  relating  to  religious 
houses  a  few  only  can  be  briefly  noticed — 
viz.,  (1)  the  resignation  of  John  Holland, 
Abbot  of  Dore,  into  the  hands  of  visitors 
appointed  by  the  Abbot  of  Fountains;  (2) 
the  formal  documents  in  the  election  "  per 
viam  spiritus  "  of  John  Walford  as  Prior  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  Smithfield,  in  1404,  on 
the  death  of  John  Eyton  ("  una  voce  quasi 
per  inspirationem  spiritus  sancti  elegimus 
priorem  "),  by  the  eighteen  canons  qualified  to 
elect,  six  notaries  also  being  present,  three 
notaries  "  ut  juris  periti  pro  informatione 
nostra  et  dicto  negotio,"  two  "pro  faciendo 
instrumento,"  and  the  remaining  notary 
and  clerk  as  witnesses ;  (3)  an  award  of  the 
Archbishop  as  arbitrator  in  a  case  between  the 
Monastery  of  Spalding  and  the  parishioners 
in  1404 ;  (4)  an  appeal  of  the  Prior  of  St. 
Mary,  Southwark,  against  the  Abbots  of 
Oseney  and  Leicester,  Presidents  of  the 
Chapter  of  the  Order,  who  had  ordered  him 
in  too  short  a  time  to  send  a  brother  to  a 
"  studium  generate  ";  (5)  a  formal  complaint 
of  a  Prioress  against  a  Rector,  who  sought 
to  compel  her,  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  to 
admit  a  woman  "vitae  inhonestae  et  ad 
ordinem  penitus  inhabitem,"and  had  excom- 
municated her  as  contumacious,  and  put  the 
nunnery  church  under  an  interdict ;  (6)  an 
"  instrumentum  super  incarceratione "  of  a 
priest,  Canon  of  St.  Mary,  Bristol,  by  order 
of  the  Bishop  made  at  his  visitation;  (7)  a 
Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  in  the  year  1353 
addressed  to  the  Abbot  of  Nottelee  (Nutley), 
reciting  that  the  Abbot  had  petitioned  the 
Pope   on   the   ground  that   his  predecessor 
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had  alienated  "  decimas  terras  domos  pascua 
nemora  molendina  et  jurisdictiones,"  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  monastery,  and  directing 
revocation  of  these  grants  by  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, even  if  confirmed  by  Papal  letters. 

The  relations  between  the  vicar  of  a  parish 
and  a  religious  house  of  the  same  place, 
impropriators  of  the  benefice,  are  well  illus- 
trated by  the  ordination  of  Chertsey  Vicarage 
in  1 30 1,  by  John,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  after 
his  visitation.  There  are  many  complaints 
of  vicars  "  super  augustatione  portionis,"  and 
appeals  against  the  order  madfe  by  the  Bishop 
on  the  ground  that  the  inquisition  was 
clandestine,  or  otherwise,  both  on  behalf  of 
the  monastery  and  on  behalf  of  the  vicar.  We 
find  here,  too,  the  pleadings,  interrogatories, 
etc.,  in  a  suit  at  the  instance  of  the  parishioners 
of  Hurstbourne  Tarrant  against  the  incum- 
bent for  non-residence  and  other  offences, 
similar  proceedings  by  the  Bishop's  Com- 
missary "  ex  officio  mero  "  in  other  cases,  and 
proceedings  at  the  instance  of  the  parishioners 
of  Egham  against  the  vicar  for  not  finding  a 
chaplain  for  the  village  of  Thorp,  and  against 
the  Vicar  of  Reigate  for  not  finding  a  second 
curate  according  to  ancient  custom. 

Matrimonial  cases  are,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, numerous,  and  the  depositions  of 
witnesses  are  often  given  at  great  length. 

It  is  curious  that  there  are  only  two  wills  in 
this  compilation :  one  the  will  of  an  ecclesiastic 
made  at  Rome,  with  all  the  formalities  re- 
quired by  the  Papal  Curia ;  the  other,  the 
will  of  William  de  Donne,  Archdeacon  of 
Leicester,  and  official  of  the  Diocese  of 
Lincoln  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  docu- 
ment of  extraordinary  interest  and  value. 
There  are  many  statutes  and  ordinances  of 
Edward  II.,  Edward  III.,  and  Richard  II. 
relating  to  the  Church,  convocation  mandates, 
and  documents  relating  to  the  levy  and  pay- 
ment of  subsidies. 

There  are  many  documents  which  concern 
the  University  of  Oxford — e.g.,  a  writ  of  King 
Henry  to  the  Abbot  of  Leicester  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  directing  the  arrest 
of  malefactors  ;  the  Charier  of  Richard  II. ; 
Royal  writ  in  1380  to  William  de  Barton 
as  to  paving  the  city ;  letters  patent  of 
Richard  II.  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign 
appointing  William,  Bishop  of  London, 
Thomas,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Adam,  Bishop  of 


St.  David's,  Ralph,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
William,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  "  vice  et 
auctoritate  nostra  et  instantis  parliamenti"  to 
settle  certain  disputes  between  the  Chancellor 
of  the  University  and  the  Doctors  of  Theology, 
Masters  of  Arts  and  their  faculties,  and  the 
Doctors  of  Canon  and  Civil  Law  and  their 
faculties,  together  with  the  award  of  these 
Bishops ;  the  confirmation  of  Thomas  Foston 
as  Master  of  University  College ;  an  appoint- 
ment of  Professors  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law 
proctors  for  obtaining  confirmation  of  election 
of  the  Chancellor  in  November,  1309  ;  a 
letter  from  the  University  to  Thomas  Bek, 
Treasurer  of  the  King  and  Chancellor, 
stating  that  the  King  had  required  the 
University  to  send  messengers  to  the  coming 
Parliament  to  receive  a  reply  to  a  petition, 
and  asking  whom  they  should  send  ;  a  lease 
from  the  Chancellor  (William  de  Rymington) 
and  the  Proctors  to  the  Beadle;  and  many 
letters  testimonial  and  invoking  the  aid  of 
the  secular  arm  against  an  excommunicate. 

But  it  is  one  main  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  show  that  a  curious  inquirer  may  find 
information  in  a  book  of  this  kind  on  subjects 
outside  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  law.  It 
contains  quaint  medical  recipes  in  mediaeval 
French  for  curing  all  kinds  of  diseases,  and 
a  curious  charm  composed  of  religious  incan- 
tations to  follow  the  celebration  of  the  Mass 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  find  here,  too,  an 
arenga  or  formal  oration  which  may  have 
been  delivered  on  some  occasion  during  the 
negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  either  Blanche 
or  Philippa,  daughters  of  Henry  IV.,  in  con- 
nection with  which  there  are  commissions 
appointing  ambassadors,  and  also  letters  in 
this  volume.  The  oration  begins  ;  "  Gloriosi 
principes  atque  serenissimi  reverendi  patres 
illustres  spectabiles  atque  clarissimi  domini 
locuto  de  sponsalibus  et  matrimonio  occurrunt 
mihi  verba  quae  scribuntur  Gen.  I.  cap  et 
sunt  haec  Crescite,  etc."  "Ideo  nempe  domini 
mei  praescripti  haec  verba  accepi  pro  themate 
quia  pertinent  ad  matrimonium  plus  hiis  quae 
reperio  in  universo  dogmate  et  ideo  videntur 
pertinere  ad  matrimonium  quod  per  ipsa 
secundum  aliquos  ipsum  matrimonium  fuit 
institutum  quae  opinio  per  prudentiores 
merito  reprobatur  nam  licet  haec  verba 
sonant  in  matrimonii  ofiicium  nullatenus 
sonant    in    ipsius    conjugale    vinculum    sed 
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secundum  opinionem  veriorem  ipsum  matri 
monium  fuit  institutum  per  haec  verba  hoc 
os  ex  ossibus  meis  et  caro  de  carne  mea 
quamobrem  derelinquet  homo  patrem  et 
matrem  et  adhaerebit  uxori  suae  et  erunt  duo 
in  carne  una  de  quibus  opinionibus,"  etc. 
The  orator  then  proceeds  to  give  quotations 
from  Canon  Law  and  the  canonists,  and  to 
comment  upon  his  text,  and  then  proceeds  : 
"  Multae  sunt  matrimonii  dotes  quarum  IX  ad 
instar  IX  ordinum  Anglorum  *  per  ternaria  I 
ne  tediosus  efficiar  brevissime  inferius  sub- 
jungam  turn  tres  pro  alius  in  scripturis  sacris 
et  canonicis  sanctionibus  reperio  prsecipuas  et 
principales  videlicet  fides  proles  et  sacra- 
mentum  quas  ponit  beatus  Augustinus  libello 
de  bono  conjugali,"  etc.  He  finally  con- 
cludes :  "  In  quibus  omnibus  dotibus  con- 
trahentes  carnaliter  in  terris  ipsos  et  nos  per 
virtutum  merita  specialiter  in  cell's  et  ad 
caelos  (sic)  crescere  concedat  qui  sine  fine 
vivit  et  regnat.     Amen." 

Lastly,  a  few  words  must  be  said  about  the 
documents  in  suits  which  were  tried  in  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  and  the  Court  of  Chivalry. 

Our  information  about  (to  use  modern  lan- 
guage) the  suit  Prince  v.  Terry  and  Tutte- 
bury  is  mainly  derived  from  an  instrument 
drawn  up  by  Simon  Kempston,  a  Papal 
notary.  The  instrument  is  called  "  Mandatum 
Commissariorum  Domini  Regis  ad  citandum 
continens  eorum  Commissionem."  The 
Commission  contains  a  recital  of  the  libel 
(which  was  analogous  to  the  statement  of 
claim  in  a  civil  action),  from  which  it  appears 

*  According  to  the  Canons  of  ^Elfric  there  were 
seven  degrees  of  order  in  the  Church  :  "  Seven 
degrees  are  established  in  the  Church  ;  one  is  ostiarius, 
the  second  is  lector,  the  third  exorcista,  the  fourth 
acoluthus,  the  fifth  sub-diaconus,  the  sixth  diaconus, 
the  seventh  presbyter. ' '  The  Bishop  was  declared  to 
be  of  the  same  order  as  the  presbyter  or  mass-priest, 
though  he  had  precedence  and  special  functions.  The 
MS.  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  however, 
makes  the  degrees  amount  to  nine  "  ordo  novem 
ecclesiasticaram  graduum  quorum  primus  est  ostiarius 
secundus  psalmista  .  .  .  nonus  episcopus."  Rock's 
"Church  of  our  Fathers,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  181-184. 

t  The  orator  in  the  analytical  style  of  the  period 
sub-divides  the  nine  "dotes"  or  endowments  of 
marriage  into  three  sets  or  groups,  each  of  which  has 
three  components  and  discourses  upon  each.  The  last 
set  directly  refers  to  the  political  consequences  of  such 
a  marriage  as  that  of  Blanche  or  Philippa :  Inimicorum 
frequens  reconciliatio.  Item  extr&neorum  confederatis 
ac  caritatis  hinc  inde  dilatatio. 

VOL.  IV. 


that  William  Prince,  a  master  mariner,  and 
his  crew  captured  a  Spanish  bark  laden  with 
a  cargo  for  the  Scots,  the  King's  enemies, 
and  William  Prince  alleged  that  his  share 
amounted  to  ^"1,000,  and  that  his  associates, 
Richard  Simon  and  William  Wolf,  against  the 
will  of  William  Prince,  took  ship  and  cargo 
to  Hull  and  handed  them  over  to  the  defen- 
dants ;  and  Prince  thereupon  took  proceed- 
ings in  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  all  parties 
were  cited  to  appear  at  a  certain  place  by  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  the  then  Admiral,  who 
shortly  afterwards  ceased  to  be  Admiral,  and 
Richard  de  Grey  took  his  place  "in  partibus 
borealibus,"  and  Thomas  Organ,  his  lieutenant 
or  deputy,  proceeded  with  the  case  "  erronice 
usque  ad  receptionem  testium,"  without  citing 
the  defendants ;  and  a  certain  John  Fynching- 
feld,  Clerk,  who  had  previously  acted  as 
advocate  for  Prince  in  the  same  suit,  took 
the  place  of  Thomas  Organ  as  deputy  of  the 
Admiral,  and  proceeded  with  the  hearing  up 
to  the  delivery  of  judgment ;  and  afterwards 
John  Bromby,  Clericus,  andThomas  Goldyng- 
ton,  Capellanus,  acting  as  commissaries  of  the 
Admiral,  gave  definitive  sentence  in  favour  of 
Prince,  at  the  instance  of  John  Fynchingfield, 
for  ;£i,ooo  and  ^250  expenses  against  the 
defendants.  The  King  thereupon,  on  the 
petition  of  the  defendants,  appointed  seven 
Commissioners,  any  two  of  whom  had  power 
to  try  the  cause ;  and  Alan  Newerk,  Clerk, 
and  Nicholas  Gascoigne,  Armiger,  two  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed,  thereupon  in- 
hibited the  plaintiff  Prince  from  obstructing 
the  appeal  or  doing  anything  in  the  interim 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  defendants,  and  cited 
William  Prince  to  appear  before  them  within 
ten  days  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  show 
cause  why  they  should  not  proceed  to  the 
final  decision  of  the  cause.  These  proceed- 
ings took  place  in  the  year  1403.  Unfortu- 
nately the  proceedings  are  very  incomplete, 
but,  incomplete  as  they  are,  tend  to  show  that 
the  petitions  to  Parliament  against  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Admiralty  Courts  were  not 
without  justification.  There  is  a  petition 
to  the  King  in  French  (the  Notariat  in- 
strument is,  as  always,  in  Latin)  from  Prince 
complaining  that  he  had  been  cited  by 
the  Commissioners  to  whom  the  case  had 
been  referred  on  appeal  to  the  Castle  of 
Selkirk  (which  is  not  the  place  named  in  the 
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citation  above  referred  to),  whither  he  dare 
not  go,  and  also  objecting  to  their  jurisdiction 
on  the  ground  that  the  cause  ought  to  be 
determined  only  "Selon  la  ley  maryne  et  non 
pas  la  ley  civile,"  and  that  "  toutes  modes  de 
jugement  en  la  dite  courte  de  admiraltie  selon 
la  ley  maryne  soient  adnulle  par  les  juges 
d'appel  par  processe  faite  selon  la  ley  civile," 
and  that  the  only  law  appropriate  to  the  case 
was  "  le  droit  de  mer  qu'est  appelle  la  ley  de 
oleron." 

He  also  delivered  another  petition  in  Latin, 
in  which  he  claimed  that  the  appeal  from  the 
Admiral's  Commissaries  ought  to  be  to  the 
Admiral  himself,  "  ex  eo  quod  a  delegato 
ordinarii  ad  ipsum  ordinarium  et  non  ad 
Principem  juxta  juris  ordinem  et  juris  exi- 
gentiam  appellandum  est." 

The  last  document  in  the  case  is  a  "  Breve 
de  Procedendo,"  in  which  Henry  IV.  directs 
that,  in  spite  of  the  writ  of  prohibition, 
"  Thomas  Beauford,  Admirallus  in  partibus 
borealibus,"  is  to  proceed  with  the  suit 
between  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  "noster  con- 
sanguineus  "  (who  appears  to  have  been  the 
owner  of  the  ship  and  William  Prince  only 
the  nominal  plaintiff),  and  determine  it 
according  to  maritime  law.  There  is  also 
to  be  found  here  the  libel  and  "litis  con- 
testatio  "  in  a  case  between  William  Spicer  of 
Gravesend  and  William  Greneland,  on  which 
damages  were  claimed  for  the  loss  of  a 
bark,  but  the  case  is  of  little  interest. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  case  of  Gerard  (a 
citizen  of  London)  and  Chamberlayne  (a 
burgess  of  Calais)  in  the  Court  of  Chivalry 
(curia  militaris)  is  principally  derived  from  a 
document  entitled  "Restitutio  ad  appellan- 
dum," and  from  it  we  learn  that  John 
Cheyne  miles,  Constable  of  England,  had 
delivered  a  sentence,  "  iniqua  atque  invalida 
atque  nulla,"  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
condemned  him  in  the  costs  of  the  cause. 
The  defendant  had  appealed,  but  his  appeal 
had  been  frustrated  by  the  knavery  of  the 
notary,  whether  suborned  or  not  by  the 
plaintiff  is  not  stated  ("  Notarius  tamen  qui 
merita  causae  antedictae  novit  et  dictae  ap- 
pellations lecturae  et  interpositioni  prsesens 
interfuit  et  instrumentum  publicum  fecit  de 
eisdem  ante  exhibitionem  ipsius  appellationis 
in  Cancellario  nostro  et  ante  quamcumque 
commissionem   a   nobis   impetratam   et   in- 


hibitionem  judicis  in  hac  parte  sine  negli- 
gentia  quacumque  dicti  Johannis  Chamber- 
layne a  partibus  Angliae  et  Piccardiae  furtive 
recessit  et  ad  partes  remotas  se  transtulit 
nequiter  asportans  instrumentum  appella- 
tionis ").  The  plaintiff's  claim  was  for  the 
alleged  detention  of  a  prisoner,  but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  grounds  of  the  claim  or  the 
circumstances  of  the  capture.  The  goods  of 
J.  Chamberlayne  are  stated  to  have  been 
seized,  he  was  expelled  from  his  house,  and 
paid  certain  sums  of  money,  and  friends 
gave  bail  for  him,  "  per  dolum  et  fraudem 
notarii  supradicti  et  per  vim  et  oppressionem 
curiae  militaris,"  as  proved  by  trustworthy 
witnesses.  The  appeal  was  allowed,  in  spite 
of  delay  not  caused  by  the  default  of  the 
appellant. 

The  instrument  containing  the  appeal, 
sealed  at  Calais,  October  26,  1396,  is  also 
in  the  book.  The  appellant's  proctor,  John 
Beke,  read  out  the  appeal  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Michael,  Calais.  Amongst 
the  gravamina  on  which  the  appellant  relies 
is  the  citation  to  attend  the  court  in  England 
contrary  to  the  charter  of  Edward  III.  of 
good  memory,  and  the  unreasonable  amount 
of  the  costs  which  the  appellant  was  con- 
demned to  pay.  The  notification  of  the 
appeal  and  the  libellus  of  the  appellant  in 
the  cause  of  the  appeal  follow. 

On  September  10,  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  IV.,  William 
Faryngdon  and  Richard  Bassett,  Chevaliers, 
and  John  Newark,  Esq.,  Commissioners  of 
the  King,  declared  "le  dit  mons  Jean 
Cheyne  injustement  iniquement  fraudeuse- 
ment  et  tres  favorablement  contre  droit  et 
lay  avoir  sentence  difhnitive  et  finalement 
jugie  contre  la  partie  du  dit  Chamberlayne  et 
luy  en  tres  excessives  expenses  en  mesme  la 
cause  d'appel  condempne,"  and  declared  the 
sentence  to  be  "  injuste  inique  invalide," 
etc.,  and  directed  all  the  costs  "de  cette 
sentence  fraudeuse  et  inique  "  to  be  paid  by 
Gerard.* 

In  another  libellus  in  a  "causa  de  armis" 


*  By  a  curious  coincidence,  some  documents  rela- 
ting to  this  suit  (which  the  writer  has  not  been  able 
to  examine)  are  preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  among  the  scanty  records  of  the  Court  of 
Chivalry.  Thomas's  "  Handbook  to  the  Public 
Records,"  p.  307. 
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John,  Earl  of  Somerset,  Thomas  Beauford, 
his  brother  Richard,  Earl  Grey,  and  Thomas 
Herpyngham,  "Seneschallus  hospicii  Domini 
nostri  Regis,"  John  Cresswell  claimed  satis- 
faction and  a  definitive  sentence  against 
John  Silverlok,  William  Karslake,  John 
Crokker,  Henry  Norreys,  Edmund  Arnell, 
Mayor  of  Dartmouth,  and  John  Corp,  under 
the  following  circumstances  :  John  Cresswell 
had  bought  ("  palam  et  publice  emit ") 
Dominus  William  Baragh,  a  Breton,  cap- 
tured in  an  affray  between  Bretons  and 
English  at  Blackpool,  near  Dartmouth,  in 
the  second  year  of  Henry  V.,  by  John 
Prideous,  of  Adeston.  William  Baragh 
"  eidem  Johanni  Cresswell  se  submisit  et 
tactu  palmarum  modo  militari  fidem  et 
securitatem  prestitit."  John  Cresswell  kept 
hi  n  prisoner  for  twelve  weeks,  and  then 
granted  his  freedom  on  the  following  terms 
— viz.,  that  he  should  release  from  his  cap- 
tivity J.  Cresswell's  son,  who  was  a  prisoner 
in  France  and  a  hostage,  and  also  other 
prisoners  with  him,  and  find  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  their  safe  conduct,  and  pay 
50  marks  to  John  Cresswell.  The  defendants 
detained  William  Baragh  "  fraude  et  dolo," 
and  declined  to  restore  him  to  J.  Cresswell, 
to  his  prejudice,  and  thus  prevented  the 
restoration  of  J.  Cresswell's  son  and  other 
prisoners,  all  which  facts  J.  Cresswell  alleged 
were  notorious  in  Dartmouth.  The  defen- 
dants in  reply  pleaded  that  the  whole  matter 
had  been  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of 
Richard  Pepell  and  John  Raleigh,  domicelli 
on  the  part  of  J.  Cresswell,  and  R.  Red- 
mayne  and  J.  Fortescue,  domicelli  on  behalf 
of  the  defendants,  and  that  they  had  adjudi- 
cated that  William  Baragh  should  be  given 
up  to  Henry  Norreys,  which  award  was 
acknowledged  by  John  Cresswell,  and  that 
J.  Corp  purchased  W.  Baragh,  then  "in 
libera  potestate  Henrici  Norreys  existentem" 
at  Exeter  "justo  titulo  et  bona  fide,"  and 
J.  Crokker  "  per  viam  justifications  ad 
libellum  "  pleaded  that  "  ex  mandato  judicis" 
he  had  first  detained  W.  Baragh,  and  then 
handed  him  over  to  Henry  Norreys,  all 
which  facts  were  notorious,  the  said  J.  Cress- 
well having  acknowledged  that  the  defendants 
were  guiltless  of  spoliation,  and  they  pleaded 
"  exceptio  rei  finitae,"  and  asked  that 
J.  Cresswell  might  be  condemned  in  costs. 


In  another  pleading  J.  Cresswell  alleged 
that  only  three  of  the  arbiters  agreed  upon 
the  award,  and  that  the  award  was  only  given 
on  the  condition  that  W.  Baragh  should 
be  restored  in  two  weeks  to  J.  Cresswell, 
and  that  J.  Cresswell's  son  and  the  other 
prisoners  should  be  delivered,  and  that  the 
award  should  have  been  engrossed,  all  which 
Henry  Norreys  refused.  The  last  we  hear 
of  the  case  is  a  mindate  from  John  Fitz 
au  Roy,  Constable  of  England,  for  the  arrest 
of  John  Cresswell,  and  for  his  being  held  to 
bail  until  the  next  Court,  to  be  held  at  West- 
minster, and  for  William  Baragh  meanwhile 
to  be  delivered  to  R.  Challons  and  J.  Crokker 
until  trial  of  the  cause  according  to  the  law 
and  custom  of  the  Court  of  Chivalry.  The 
mandate  was  sealed  on  June  16,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Henry  V. 

There  is  also  a  notarial  instrument,  con- 
taining the  appeal  to  the  King  of  Thomas 
Stokes,  Armiger,  Executor  of  John  Shakell, 
Armiger,  against  the  sentence  of  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  Marshal  of  England.  John 
Shakell  is  stated  to  have  been  "Socius 
Roberti  Hawley  in  quibuscumque  adquisitis 
per  eundem  Robertum  "  in  the  war  carried 
on  in  Spain  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
and  the  cause  of  action  was  the  ransom  of 
the  Count  de  Denia  in  Aragon,  which  was 
claimed  by  a  certain  John  Hoton  as  ces- 
sionarius  of  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress 
"  ab  intestato  "  of  Robert  Hawley,  in  whose 
favour  the  Marshal  had  given  judgment, 
"  plus  debito  parti  Johannis  Hoton  favens," 
as  alleged  by  the  appellant. 

A  confused  medley  is  the  only  possible 
result  of  an  extremely  rapid  and  imperfect 
survey  of  a  great  mass  of  miscellaneous 
documents,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  a  volume  of  this  kind 
repays  perusal.  The  book  was  discovered  in 
the  year  i865  by  the  late  Bishop  Jeune  and 
Mr.  H.  O.  Coxe,  the  Bodleian  Librarian  in 
the  Peterborough  Diocesan  Registry,  and  by 
them  repaired  and  rebound.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  it  is  so  valuable  a  specimen 
of  its  class  that  its  contents,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  unimportant  matter,  ought  to 
be  transcribed,  and  an  index  rerum  et  nomi- 
num  appended. 

Archdeacon  Donne,  official  of  the  Diocese 
of    Lincoln  in    the    fourteenth   century,    to 
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whose  will  allusion  has  been  made,  there- 
in refers  to  a  great  thick  volume  in  his 
possession,  containing  questions  of  law 
and  pleadings  of  advocates  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Palace,  and  many  other  things  of  prac- 
tical use,  especially  in  the  Roman  Court, 
and  also  to  a  great  law  book,  which  he  used 
to  take  about  with  him  on  his  journeys,  con- 
taining his  references  to  the  dicta  of  Innocent 
and  the  Archdeacon  and  his  own  notes  on 
difficult  points  of  law.  Such  a  book  would 
be  invaluable  to  the  student  of  the  law  and 
procedure  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  preservation  of  the 
volume,  of  the  contents  of  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  give  a  slight  sketch,  en- 
courages the  hope  that  an  official's  note- 
book may  yet  be  found  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  a  room  in  the  precincts  of  some 
cathedral. 


Cfje  Eetoacffs  Castle. 

By  David  MacRitchie,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

N  the  description  of  a  certain  "  Fian's 
Castle"  on  the  shores  of  Loch 
Lomond,  contributed  to  the  Anti- 
quary of  December,  1906,  mention 
was  made  of  an  ancient  race  of  savage  people 
who  are  remembered  in  West  Highland  folk- 
lore as  "kew-achs,"  and  are  said  to  have 
been  "naked  wild  men  living  in  caves."  The 
term  "kew-ach"  (Gaelic  ciuthach)  is  also 
sometimes  interpreted  to  mean  "giant,"  and 
is,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  interchangeable 
with  "Fian";  for  the  owner  of  the  Fian's 
Castle  above  referred  to  is  also  spoken  of  as 
a  "  kew-ach."  This,  however,  is  an  excep- 
tional instance.  In  the  traditions  recorded 
in  the  present  paper  the  Fians  appear  as  a 
race  antagonistic  to  the  "  kew-achs "  or 
"  kewachs"  (for  the  latter  method  of  writing 
the  name  is  the  more  convenient,  although 
the  hyphen  serves  to  denote  the  Gaelic  pro- 
nunciation). 

That  the  kewachs  were  truly  cave-dwellers 
is  not  improbable.  But  the  word  "  cave  "  is 
often  used  in  Scotland  to  denote  an  artificial 
structure  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Caves  of  this 
sort  are  built,  generally  underground,  of  rude, 


unshaped,  unmortared  stones,  and  the  roofing 
was  effected  by  means  of  the  archaic  "  Cyclo- 
pean "  arch  of  overlapping  stones,  bound 
together  above  by  heavy  flagstones.  Of  the 
same  order  of  architecture,  but  much  more 
ambitious  in  design,  is  the  "doon  "  or  round 
double-walled    tower   of    the    Hebrides,   of 
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whose  appearance  a  good  idea  may  be  gained 
from  the  illustrations  accompanying  this  paper. 
One  of  these  Hebridean  doons,  known  as  the 
Kewach's  Castle  (or,  in  Gaelic,  Dun  Chiuth- 
aich\  formerly  crowned  a  little  islet  that 
stands  out  from  the  shore  and  overlooks  the 
broad  sands  of  Uig  Bay,  in  the  west  of  Lewis. 
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PEARG  S   CASTI.E,   AS   SEEN   AT  THE   PRESENT 
DAY. 

To-day  all  that  remains  of  the  stronghold  is 
an  irregular  circle  of  stones.  But  tradition 
tells  that  this  was  once  the  home  of  a 
redoubtable  giant,  known  as  Kewach,  Son  of 
Nuaran,  or  Nu-ag-aran.  This  Kewach  was 
one  of  four  brothers  who  then  dominated 
the  whole  of  that  neighbourhood.     Two  of 
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them  dwelt  in  the  island  of  Berneray,  the 
"  Borva  "  of  Black's  Princess  of  Thule.  Of 
these,  one  brother,  named  Glom,  had  his  seat 
at  Barra-Glom  ;  while  the  castle  of  the  other 
was  known  as  Teeda-Borra,  that  giant  bear- 
ing the  peculiar  name  of  Teeda,  or  Teed. 
The  fourth  of  the  sons  of  Nuaran  was  called 
Dearg,  or  The  Red  One,  and  his  tower, 
which  stands  upon  a  rocky  eminence  above 
the  eastern  entrance  of  Loch  Roag,  was 
styled  Dearg's  Castle,  or  Dim  Dheirg.  Its 
modern  name  is  The  Doon  of  Carloway 
(Gaelic,  Dim  Charlobhaidh),  from  its  situa- 
tion beside  the  township  of  Carloway.  The 
distance  between  Dearg's  tower  and  that  of 
his  brother  the  Kewach  is  twelve  miles ;  the 


in  the  building  were  those  which,  opening 
inward  to  this  roofless  court  or  "  well," 
admitted  a  certain  amount  of  light  into  the 
rooms  and  galleries  within  the  walls.  And 
the  only  point  at  which  the  massive  exterior 
wall  was  pierced  was  at  the  base,  where  a  low 
doorway,  strongly  defended  within,  gave  in- 
gress and  egress.  With  that  exception,  not 
a  single  exterior  window  or  other  orifice 
existed,  to  offer  some  kind  of  entrance  to 
besiegers  or  their  missiles.  The  grim  and 
uncouth  character  of  the  wall-passages,  in 
which  it  may  be  assumed  the  occupants  slept, 
can  be  guessed  from  the  picture  here  given. 
Hibbert,  describing  a  similar  tower  in  Shet- 
land in  1822,  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  dog-hole  "  ; 


DEARG  S  CASTLE  :     WALL   PASSAGE. 


two  other  brothers  occupying  positions  about 
midway.  In  the  opinion  of  the  late  Captain 
Thomas,  who  had  made  a  study  of  such 
structures,  the  strongholds  were  essentially 
alike,  although  differing  in  detail.  And,  since 
Dearg's  castle  is  the  only  one  of  which  any 
important  and  intelligible  remnant  is  visible 
to-day,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  all.  As 
the  view  here  given  indicates,  this  class  of 
building  is  outwardly  of  the  Martello  Tower 
order.  But  its  most  remarkable  feature  is 
that  the  rooms  and  passages  which  its 
builders  occupied  were  all  contained  within 
the  thickness  of  its  walls.  The  actual  court 
which  these  walls  surrounded  was  entirely 
uncovered  by  any  roof  or  flooring,  and  thus 
resembled  a  huge  well.     The  only  windows 


and  the  expression  is  not  amiss.  One  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  the  ingenuity  of  the 
builders,  and  yet  the  impression  left  is  that 
of  an  extremely  low  civilization.  Ant-hills 
and  beaver  settlements  are  equally  ingenious, 
and  not  very  different  in  character. 

The  Kewach  of  Uig  and  his  three  brothers 
are  all  described  as  the  enemies  of  the 
legendary  race  of  the  Fians.  It  was  at  their 
hands  that  Dearg  met  his  death,  in  the  island 
of  Skye.  And  they  slew  his  brother  of  Uig, 
also,  near  his  own  castle,  in  proof  of  which 
the  Kewach's  Grave  (14  feet  long)  is  shown 
to  this  day.  Some  time  before  his  death, 
however,  the  Kewach  performed  a  remarkable 
feat.  He  had  been  assailed  all  day  long  by 
a  Fian,  shooting  at  him  from  the  opposite  or 
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southern  shore  of  the  bay.  The  Kewach,  of 
course,  responded ;  but  apparently  neither 
of  them  possessed  great  skill  in  archery — 
although  it  must  be  admitted  the  distance 
was  great.  At  last  the  Kewach  wounded  his 
enemy.  He  was  quick  to  avail  himself  of 
this  advantage.  Leaping  down  from  his 
castle  wall,  he  strode  across  the  broad  sands 
and  up  the  slope  where  his  disabled  enemy 
stood  supporting  himself  against  a  small 
cliff.  Him  the  Kewach  seized  in  his  arms, 
and  then  thrust  against  the  face  of  the  cliff 
with  such  supernatural  violence  that  he 
actually  crushed  him  into  the  solid  rock  ! 
Evidence  of  this  amazing  climax  is  still 
visible,  for  the  Kewach's  Rock  {Creag  a' 
Chiuthaicli)  yet  retains  the  impression  of  the 
flattened  Fian,  whose  outlines,  however,  are 
vague  beyond  recognition. 

There  is  another  Kewach  who  figures 
prominently  in  the  story  of  Diarmaid  and 
Grainne,  during  their  flight  from  Grainne's 
lawful  husband,  Fionn.  Of  these  personages, 
it  may  be  explained  that  they  correspond  in 
some  respects  with  Lancelot,  Guinevere,  and 
Arthur  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  although 
the  fugitive  lovers  also  suggest  Adonis  and 
Venus.  It  is  hardly  correct,  however,  to 
speak  of  Diarmaid  and  Grainne  as  "  lovers," 
for  the  wooing  was  entirely  done  by  the  lady, 
who,  when  Diarmaid  sought  out  a  retreat 
where  he  fancied  himself  safe  from  her  solici- 
tations, followed  him  thither.  Diarmaid  had 
no  alternative  but  to  go  further  afield,  for  he 
knew  that  Fionn  would  soon  be  on  the  track 
of  his  runaway  wife,  and  not  likely  in  a 
humour  for  listening  to  an  explanation  from 
her  apparent  partner  in  guilt.  So  Diarmaid 
started  off  again,  Grainne  still  following. 
They  travelled  on  and  on,  resting  here  and 
there  by  the  way,  until  at  last  they  reached  a 
large  cave  by  the  sea-shore.  Some  accounts 
place  it  in  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  at  Car- 
raig  an  Daimh  ;  while  others  say  that  it  was 
on  the  seaward  side  of  Kinvarra  Hill,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  island  of  Tiree.  Here  it 
was,  wherever  situated,  that  they  encountered 
the  Kewach.  He  came  to  them  on  a  night 
of  mist  and  storm  and  sleet,  a  night  so  wild 
that  even  Diarmaid,  "  the  third  best  hero  of 
the  Fians,"  did  not  venture  to  stir  from  the 
cave.  The  Kewach  came  to  them,  says  the 
story,  from  out  of  the  western  ocean,  in  his 


skin-boat  or  curachan,  propelled  by  two  oars; 
and  one  version  has  the  prosaic  addition  that 
he  brought  with  him  a  string  of  fish.  In  he 
came  to  their  sea-cave  in  his  light  skiff,  which 
he  drew  up  and  laid  upon  a  shelf  of  rock. 
At  first  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Diar- 
maid and  by  Grainne  alike,  who  entertained 
him  for  several  days.  According  to  one 
account,  Diarmaid  and  his  self-invited  guest 
amused  themselves  by  playing  at  taileasg, 
otherwise  "  wedges  "  or  dice.  The  Kewach 
won,  and  he  demanded  Grainne  as  his  prize. 
Some  versions  denote  that  he  had  already 
won  this  wanton  lady,  without  any  difficulty ; 
and  all  are  agreed  in  saying  that,  up  to  this 
point,  Diarmaid  had  coldly  repelled  the  ad- 
vances made  to  him  by  Grainne.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  there  was  a  sudden  and  fierce  struggle 
between  the  two  men,  which  ended  by  Diar- 
maid slaying  the  Kewach.  From  Grainne's 
point  of  view,  the  victory  had  gone  the  wrong 
way.  This  came  out  some  months  later, 
when  Diarmaid  lay  dying  at  the  hands  of 
Fionn.  Yet  even  then  there  was  no  real 
enmity  between  these  two.  For  Fionn  was 
loath  to  lose  his  favourite  warrior,  or  to  be 
himself  the  cause  of  his  death.  But  he 
steeled  his  heart  against  him.  There  is  a 
striking  scene,  sketched  by  J.  F.  Campbell, 
of  the  last  moments  of  the  hero  : 

"  Fionn  took  sorrow  for  him  when  he  fell. 
1  What  would  make  thee  better,  Diarmaid  ?' 
'  If  I  could  get  a  draught  of  water  from  the 
palms  of  Fionn,  I  would  be  better.'  "  "  I 
well  remember  to  have  heard,"  says  Islay 
Campbell,  "  how  Fionn  held  his  palms  to 
Diarmaid  filled  with  water  from  a  spring 
which  is  still  shown,  and  how  a  draught  from 
the  hollow  palms  would  have  healed  the  dying 
warrior ;  but  Fionn  thought  on  Grainne,  and 
opened  his  hands,  and  let  the  water  drain 
away  as  he  held  his  hands  to  Diarmaid's 
mouth  ;  and  Diarmaid  died." 

And  then,  when  it  was  too  late,  Fionn 
learned  his  error.  For,  "  when  Diarmaid 
gave  out  the  shout  of  death,"  the  chief,  turn- 
ing to  his  faithless  wife,  asked  bitterly  :  "  Is 
that  the  hardest  shriek  to  thy  mind  that  thou 
hast  ever  heard  ?"  And  she  answered  him  : 
"  It  is  not ;  but  the  shriek  of  the  Kewach, 
when  Diarmaid  killed  him." 
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By  Alfred  C.  Fryer,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A. 
(Concluded from  p.  183.) 

WO  centuries  ago  sundials  attracted 
more  attention  than  they  do  at  the 
present  time.  The  sculptor  Nicholas 
Stone  mentions,  under  the  date  1 6 1 9, 
the  making  of  a  dial  at  St.  James,  and  in 
1622  he  says:  "I  made  the  great  diall  in  the 
privy-garden  at  Whitehall,  for  the  which  I 
had  £46."*  In  Joseph  Moxon's  Tutor  to 
Astronomie  and  Geographie,  there  are  ample 
directions  for  the  making  of  sundials  of  many 
various  kinds,  and  among  others  "a  solid 
ball  or  globe  that  will  show  the  hour  without 
a  gnomon."  The  principle  followed  in  this 
case  was  to  have  a  globe  marked  round  the 
equator  with  two  series  of  numbers  from  one 
to  twelve,  and  to  erect  it,  rectified  for  the 
latitude,  with  one  of  the  twelves  to  the  north, 
the  other  to  the  south.  When  the  sun  shone 
on  this  globe,  the  number  found  under  the 
place  where  the  shadowed  and  illuminated 
parts  met  was  the  hour  of  the  day. 

We  may  indeed  be  grateful  to  those  who 
have  condensed  the  witty  saying  and  the 
happy  inspiration  into  a  graven  form,  and  in 
the  words  of  Charles  Lamb  we  may  say  that 
we  find  the  motto  on  a  sundial  "  more 
touching  than  a  tombstone."  Even  the 
familiar  sic  transit  gloria  mundi,  tempus 
edax  regum,  enforce  attention  by  their 
unspoken  context.  Sometimes  they  are 
classical,  as  labitur  et  labetur;  sometimes 
a  play  on  words,  as  memento  mori,  being 
the  inscription  on  a  dial  made  of  mulberry- 
wood  {morus  being  Latin  for  a  mulberry) ; 
or  fugit  hora  ora.  Often  they  are  happily 
sententious :  1  mark  time,  dost  thou  ? 
SCIS  HORAS,  nescis  horam — NOW  is  yester- 
day's to-morrow.  At  Linsted  Church, 
Kent,  are  found : 

EVERY   MOMENT   WELL   IMPROVED 
SECURES    AN    AGE   IN    HEAVEN. 

Some,  again,  are  untranslatable  without 
loss  of  alliterative  ring,  as  omnia  somnia, 
orimur  morimur,  mox  nox.  A  graceful 
appeal  to  the  sun  is  inscribed  on  a  dial  which 
belonged   to  the  Queen  of  Henry  III.   of 

*  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England. 


France  :  aspice  ut  aspiciar.  At  Aldershot 
camp  is  the  motto :  the  hours  part  us, 

BUT   THEY    BRING   US   TOGETHER   AGAIN.       At 

Camphill,  in  Yorkshire : 

TIME   WASTES   OUR    BODIES   AND    OUR    WITS, 
BUT   WE   WASTE   TIME,  AND    SO  WE'RE   QUITS. 

The  late  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse  found  a 
ring-dial  with  the  following  inscription  on  his 
estate  at  Yattendon : 

LIKE   TO   THIS    SIRKELL    ROUND 
NO    END   TO    LOVE    IS    FOUND. 

This  dial  inscription"  is  believed  to  have 
been  composed  by  the  Rev.  S.  Bartleet, 
Vicar  of  Shaw : 

IRREVOCABILIS 
LABITUR    HORA  J 
NULLI    OPTABILIS 
DABITUR   MORA  ; 
NE    SIS    INUTILIS, 
SEMPER    LABORA; 
NEQUE   SIS    FUTILIS, 
VIGILA,    ORA. 

The  rhymes  might  be  increased,  says  a 
writer  in  Notes  and  Queries,  \  by  the  insertion 
of  the  two  following  lines  after  the  first  four  : 

"deus  placabilis, 
vitia  plora." 

On  the  square  tower  of  an  old  church 
in  the  little  Basque  village  of  Errugue,  on  the 
borders  of  Spain,  is  a  sundial,  and  the  motto 
runs  :  vulnerant  omnes,  ultima  necat. 

There  is  a  sundial  in  the  Victoria  Park, 
Bath,  and  on  its  pedestal  is  a  cross  with  the 
Roman  figures  of  the  clock  round  the  sides. 
On  the  top  of  the  cross  is  its  motto  : 

THE    HOURS    ARE    ROUND    THIS    CROSS,    AND 

WHILE    'TIS    FINE 
THE  TIME    IS    MEASURED  BY  A  MOVING   LINE, 
BUT    IF    THE    SKY    BE    CLOUDED    MARK    THE 

LOSS 
OF    HOURS    NOT    RULED    BY    SHADOWS    FROM 

THE   CROSS. 

Very  beautiful  as  a  sundial  motto  is  post 
tenebras  lux,  or  that  other  form  of  it,  post 
tenebras  spero  lucem.  The  sundial  is, 
indeed,  useless  save  in  the  light. 

*  Notes  and  Queries,  sixth  series,  vol.  xi.,  p.  497. 
t  Sixth  series,  vol.  xi.,  p.  446. 
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Can  anything  be  better  than  vera  loquor 
aut  sileo  on  Highgate  School?  Round  a 
pedestal  dial,  placed  in  a  garden  at  Wilmslow, 
in  Cheshire,  is  the  text :  whatsoever  doth 
make  manifest  is  light.  On  Bradbury 
Church,  in  the  same  county:  work  while  it 
is  day  ;  while  on  the  tower  of  Ellastone 
Church,  Derbyshire,  are  the  solemn  words 
of  our  Lord :  watch  and  pray,  to  which 
is  added  the  warning :  time  flies. 

In  Notes  and  Queries  we  have  a  reference 
to  a  pleasant  legend  respecting  a  dial  that 
once  adorned  the  east  end  of  the  Inner 
Temple  terrace.  When  the  dial  was  put  up, 
the  artist  inquired  whether  he  should  paint 
a  motto  upon  it.  The  benchers  assented, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  call  upon 
a  certain  day  and  hour  and  receive  the  motto. 
It  appears,  however,  that  they  had  totally 
forgotten  this ;  and  when  the  artist  called 
at  the  library  he  found  no  one  but  a  cross- 
looking  old  gentleman  poring  over  some 
musty  book.  The  artist  importuned  him  for 
the  motto,  and  begone  about  your  business 
was  the  peevish  cry  of  the  busy  bencher. 
The  man  accepted  it  as  intentional,  and  its 
unexpected  appropriateness  caused  it  to  be 
retained. 

On  an  old  house,  near  the  Close  in  Exeter, 
is  a  fine  sundial,  with  the  motto :  dum  spectas 
fugit  hora  ;  and  at  Stroud  is  a  pillar  with 
two  dial  faces  and  the  words :  behold,  now 
is  the  accepted  time.  In  the  same  town 
is  the  Sundial  Inn,  and  on  its  fine  dial  may 
be  read  :  momento  mori,  to  which  is  added 
the  warning:  tempus  fugit.  In  the  museum 
at  Taunton  is  an  interesting  relic  of  a  dial 
found  at  Wigborough,  near  Crewkerne.  The 
shape  is  curious,  and  the  lines  are  painted 
on  it.  On  the  sundial  at  St.  Austell,  Corn- 
wall, is  the  motto :  every  hour  shortens 
life  ;  while  at  Helston,  in  the  same  county, 
are  the  words :  una  umbra  et  vapor  est 
hominem  vita;  and  on  the  one  over  the 
porch  of  Tavistock  Church,  Devon,  we  find  : 
hora  pars  vit^e.  On  Maker  Church,  near 
Devonport,  is  a  small  square  dial  with  the 
motto :  sicut  umbra  ;  on  the  Manor  House, 
Wood  borough,  in  Wiltshire,  we  find  the 
motto  from  Shakespeare :  life's  but  a 
walking  shadow  ;  a  favourite  motto  is : 
horam  sole  volente  nego  ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  sundial  mottoes  is 


horas  non  numero  nisi  Serenas,  inscribed 
on  a  dial  in  a  garden  at  Frome. 

These  unhasting  yet  unresting  chroniclers 
of  fleeting  time  seem  full  of  poetic  fancy. 
"  What  a  dead  thing  is  a  clock,"  said  Charles 
Lamb,  "  with  its  ponderous  embowelments 
of  lead  and  brass,  its  pert  or  solemn  dulness 
of  communication,  compared  with  the  simple, 
altar-like  structures  and  silent  heart-language 
of  the  old  dial  ?  It  stood  as  the  garden  god 
of  Christian  gardens.  Why  has  it  almost 
everywhere  vanished?  If  its  business  use 
be  suspended  by  more  elaborate  inventions, 
its  moral  uses,  its  beauty,  might  have  pleaded 
for  its  continuance.  It  spoke  of  moderate 
labours,  of  pleasures  not  protracted  after 
sunset,  of  temperance,  and  good  hours.  It 
was  the  primitive  clock,  the  horologe  of  the 
first  world." 

Of  the  large  number  of  specimens  collected 
in  Mrs.  Gatty's  and  her  daughter  Mrs.  Eden's 
beautiful  Book  of  Sundials  few  are  common- 
place. Harriet  Martineau  placed  on  her 
Ambleside  dial  the  words  of  her  own  in- 
vention :  come,  light,  visit  me  !  and  not 
far  off,  at  Neaum  Crag,  near  Skelwith,  is  a 
fine  adaptation  from  the  Vulgate :  sicut 
tenebr^e  ejus,  ita  et  lumen  ejus.  The 
motto  amicis  qtlelibet  hora  has  an  hospit- 
able sound;  vivit  memoria  fugit  hora  is 
only  too  true ;  the  epigram  from  Martial, 
pereunt  et  imputantur,  is  most  impressive; 
and  the  two  words  detego  tegendo  are  in- 
deed a  condensed  poem.  These  mottoes  on 
our  old  sundials  unconsciously  describe  our 
varying  thoughts  and  passing  moods — sad 
and  genial,  devout  and  fanciful,  consolatory 
and  scholarly. 


Cbe  Cattail 

By  Edward  Wooler,  F.S.A. 
( Centinued  from  p.  221). 
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ESUMING  my  survey  of  the  course 
of  the  Catrail  southwards,  I  find 
it  becomes  identified  with  the 
Scots'  or   Black  Dyke  much  more 

definitely   and    continuously   than   hitherto. 

An  old  map  of  Northumberland  by  Bowen, 
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dated  1777,  definitely  shows  the  Scots'  Dyke 
crossing  the  northernmost  English  county 
from  Peel  Fell  to  Shorngate  Cross,  where  it 
enters  Durham,  and  where  my  own  systematic 
investigations  commenced.  I  may  here  cite 
MacLauchlan,  who,  in  his  Roman  Roads  in 
Northumberland,  says :  "  On  Cay's  map  of 
Northumberland,  which  was  commenced  by 
John  Horsley,  F.R.S.,  a  line  called  the  Scots' 
Dyke  was  drawn,  proceeding  from  the  West 
Boundary  of  Sewingshields  on  the  Roman 
Wall,  crossing  the  Chirdon  Burn,  near  Allery 
Bank  and  the  North  Tyne  a  little  on  the 
west  of  Falstone.  In  our  researches  we 
examined  the  course  of  Horsley's  line,  and 
saw  a  dyke  about  half  a  mile  west  of  Clint- 
burn,  and  again  close  on  the  south  of  Chirdon 
Head,  with  a  fosse  between  these  remains, 
the  course  being  north-east  and  afterwards 
north-west,  supposed  to  be  traces  of  the 
Black  or  Scots'  Dyke.  It  is  against  the 
identity  of  these  two  portions  that  in  one 
instance  the  ditch  is  on  the  east,  and  the 
other  on  the  west."  MacLauchlan  also  says 
in  his  survey  of  the  Roman  Wall :  "  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  Black  Dyke  crossed 
at  Borcovicus,  and  that  works  there  formed 
part  of  that  line  ;  but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  Black  Dyke  was  anterior,  and  that  it 
followed  the  line  of  the  wall  at  Busy  Gap, 
and  was  destroyed  when  the  Roman  lines 
were  made." 

Bruce  in  his  Roman  Wail  says  he  finds, 
in  reference  to  the  Black  Dyke,  that  "  the 
earth  taken  out  of  the  ditch  is  uniformly 
thrown  to  the  east  side,  where  it  forms 
an  embankment.  The  Black  Dyke  is  laid 
down  in  the  map  of  Northumberland 
which  was  prepared  to  accompany  Horsley's 
Britannia,  and  in  Kitchen's  map  of  Northum- 
berland, under  the  name  of  Scots'  Dyke. 
Can  the  Black  Dyke  be  a  continuation  of 
the  Catrail?  In  this  case  it  cannot  have 
been  the  division  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Northumbria  and  Cumbria." 

Professor  Hughes,  writing  on  the  ancient 
earthworks  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne 
and  Solway,  remarks  :  "  The  wave  of  Roman 
military  advance  here  broke  on  a  low  bank 
bristling  with  British  forts,  Borcovicus  at  the 
west  end,  and  Hunnum  at  the  east  end, 
being  themselves  for  some  reason  of  different 
form  from  the  other  Roman  camps.    It  is  clear 
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that  this  district  was  strongly  held  by  the 
British.  At  least  twelve  British  earthworks 
may  be  traced  within  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  three  miles  from 
north  to  south.  These  are  flanked  by  long 
lines  of  fosse  and  vallum  near  Borcovicus 
and  Bewclay.  Irregularly  entrenched  posi- 
tions are  seen  in  the  south-east  at  Hunnum, 
Corstopitum,  and  perhaps  Shildon  Hill. 
The  first  two  were  occupied  and  modified 
by  the  Romans,  but  the  outer  earthworks 
show  that  they  have  been  originaliy  British 
towns." 

Poison's  South  Tynedale  also  contains  the 
following  reference  :  "  The  Black  Dyke  con- 
sists of  a  ditch  and  rampart,  the  latter  being 
composed  of  the  soil  excavated  from  the 
ditch.  The  best  section  of  it  is  in  the  Black 
Dyke  Plantation,  which  may  be  reached 
either  from  Haydon  Bridge  or  Bardon  Mill. 
An  easier,  or  at  all  events  a  more  direct, 
route  is  by  the  Roman  road,  which  runs 
west  from  Fourstones,  and  passes  the  Muckle 
Moss  some  miles  to  the  north  of  Thorn- 
grafton.  The  dyke,  I  found,  passes  right 
through  the  plantation,  crosses  a  road  called 
the  Black  Dyke  Lonning,  and  descends  the 
hill  to  the  South  Tyne,  being  clearly  visible 
for  a  considerable  distance."  Dr.  Bruce  adds : 
"  It  appears  on  the  south  bank  at  Morley, 
and,  passing  Tedcastle  and  Dean  Row,  is 
supposed  to  go  by  Allenheads  into  the  county 
of  Durham." 

A  lengthy  and  very  informing  reference  to 
this  subject  is  made  in  Speight's  Romantic 
Richmondshire  (p.  102).  The  writer  points 
out  that  near  Sandford  House  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  earthworks  in  the  whole 
country.  "It  can  be  traced  through  the 
North  Riding,"  he  proceeds,  "  through  the 
counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  to 
the  very  confines  of  Scotland,  a  distance  of 
seventy  miles  or  more.  It  consists  in  some 
parts  of  its  course  of  a  central  fosse  or  ditch, 
with  a  bank  or  rampart  of  earth  and  stones, 
being  the  upcast  of  the  ditch,  and  raised 
parallel  on  either  side.  In  some  places  the 
bank  or  banks  are  obliterated.  In  the  old 
boundary  rolls  of  the  borough  of  Richmond 
it  is  called  the  Road  Dyke.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  banks  were  used  at 
an  early  period  as  a  roadway  for  travelling 
through   the   country,   at   that   time  largely 
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marsh  and  moor;  and  the  discovery  in  its 
vicinity  of  many  decayed  iron  hoops  of 
ancient  chariot-wheels  seems  to  countenance 
this  belief.  The  Dyke  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended southwards  in  the  direction  of  Ripon, 
and  northwards  by  Easby,  Gilling,  and  across 
Gatherley  Moor,  keeping  almost  parallel 
with  the  great  military  road  of  the  Romans 
— Watling  Street;  thence  to  the  extensive 
earthworks  at  Stanwick,  and  northward  to 
Barforth-on-Tees,  whence  it  passed  through 
the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land, crossing  beneath  the  Roman  Wall,  and 
intersecting  the  famous  four  dykes  at  a  point 
about  two  miles  east  of  Housesteads,  where 
it  is  known  as  the  Black  Dyke.  Thence 
it  pursues  a  north-westerly  course,  crossing 
the  border  into  Scotland  by  Peel  Fell, 
between  the  Rivers  North  Tyne  and  Reed. 
The  Roman  invaders  appear  to  have  utterly 
disregarded  any  strategic  value  that  may  be 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  it,  for  their 
great  walls  in  Northumberland  were  built 
over  and  through  it,  and  both  there  and  in 
Yorkshire  the  Roman  military  and  vicinal 
roads  crossed  it,  apparently,  as  an  obsolete 
and  effete  work.  ...  It  has  continued  as 
the  demarcation  of  many  parishes  and  town- 
ships down  to  the  present  day." 

I  should  here  observe  that  in  the  second 
field  north  of  Stanhope  Hall  there  is  an 
irregularly  formed  eminence,  with  traces  of  a 
mound  and  extensive  protecting  entrench- 
ments, and  a  hollow  marking  a  road  or  way 
leading  from  the  hill  to  Heathery  Burn 
Cave,  where  remains  of  ancient  Britons 
have  been  found  (see  Canon  Greenwell's 
paper  in  the  Archaologid).  It  is  evidently 
ancient  work,  though  not  mentioned  by  his- 
torians. The  crown  of  Castle  Hill,  Stan- 
hope, is  thirty  paces  in  width  to  the  north 
and  east ;  where  the  ascent  is  easiest  it  is 
defended  by  a  deep  ditch.  A  ditch  crosses 
the  crown  of  the  eminence,  and  divides  it 
into  two  irregular  parts.  The  ascent  from 
the  river  measures  108  feet  perpendicular. 
On  search  being  made,  a  wall  was  discovered, 
which  appeared  to  defend  the  whole  summit 
of  the  hill,  built  of  ashlar  stone  strongly 
cemented.  Tradition  reports  that  this  was 
a  fortress  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  de- 
molished by  the  Scots  (Hutchinson's  History 
of  Durham). 


Reverting  again  to  MacLauchlan,  that 
authority  in  the  account  of  the  survey  of  the 
Roman  roads,  etc.,  between  Tees  and  Swale, 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  notes  {Arch.  Journal,  vi.) 
that  "the  district  between  the  Tees  and  the 
Swale  is  traversed  throughout  this  whole 
space  by  a  vast  dike  or  line  of  earthworks, 
which  extends  with  more  or  less  of  continuity 
from  Easby  on  the  Swale  to  Barforth  on  the 
Tees,  passing  in  its  course  some  entrench- 
ments of  a  singular  kind  at  Stanwick  and 
Forcett." 

He  continues  :  "  We  will  now  proceed  to 
trace  the  course  of  the  remarkable  dike 
which  runs  nearly  north  from  the  Swale  to 
the  Tees,  and,  though  not  in  a  straight  line, 
is  nearly  parallel  to  the  Roman  Road. 
Commencing  on  the  south,  it  appears  to 
have  crossed  the  Swale  at  a  place  called, 
in  the  old  boundary  rolls  of  Richmond, 
Hind  Wath,  about  three  miles  above  Cat- 
terick  Bridge  (Roman  station)  and  half  a 
mile  below  Richmond.  The  exact  spot 
where  it  passed  the  river  can  only  be  inferred 
from  the  traces  of  the  dike;  in  the  district 
on  each  side  south  of  the  river  it  is  called 
Sixon  Loaning,  and  on  the  north  Road 
Dyke,  in  the  boundary  rolls." 

From  this  point  MacLauchlan  traces  the 
dyke  past  Sandford  House,  until  at  Whit- 
field Pasture  it  forms  the  west  boundary 
of  the  parish  of  Easby,  and  also  of  the 
borough  of  Richmond.  "  Here,"  he  says, 
"  it  is  in  great  preservation,  both  dike  and 
ditch  being  frequently  visible."  Crossing  the 
road  from  Richmond  to  Skeeby,  he  points 
out  that  "  it  proceeds  nearly  straight  up  the 
fields  called  the  Gill  Fields,  presumably 
from  the  formidable  ditch  which  thus  tra- 
verses them.  On  gaining  the  summit  of 
Beecon  Fields,  it  runs  about  400  yards  to 
the  east  of  the  watch-tower,  or  '  Gazebo,' 
called  '  Oliver's  Duckett.'  At  this  point  it 
is  about  600  feet  above  the  sea.  Descend- 
ing thence,  it  becomes  obscure  and  obliter- 
ated by  the  plough  for  two  fields,  when  it 
enters  the  grounds  of  Oliver's  Farm. 
Through  these  grounds  the  whole  work 
may  be  traced  till  it  descends  to  the  small 
brook  which  flows  from  the  plantations  at 
Aske  Hall,  where  it  is  obliterated  for  a  short 
distance,  and  again  appears  tolerably  perfect 
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in  a  field  called  the  Cow  Pasture  or  Gore 
Field,  so  called  perhaps  from  the  ditch.  It 
is  then  lost.  It  is  presumed  that  the  dike 
took  the  line  of  the  present  road  through 
Gilling,  curving  round  to  a  little  south  of  the 
farm  called  Kirklands,  where  remains  of  it 
are  still  visible.  Past  Gilling  Beck  the  dike 
is  well  preserved,  and  crossing  the  Roman 
way  from  Greta  Bridge  towards  Catterick  the 
dike  is  about  600  feet  above  the  sea.  Lost 
for  a  time  on  proceeding  northwards,  traces 
of  the  ditch  are  very  visible,  and  vestiges  of 
the  dike  occasionally  appear  where  the 
fences  cross  it,  by  which  they  have  been 
preserved.  Then  the  dike  proceeded  to 
Melsonby,  a  little  north  of  which  there  are 
faint  traces  of  the  ditch  in  the  field  called 
Ladywell,  and  again  in  a  field  beyond,  easily 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  more  natural 
watercourse  which  falls  into  it  from  the  west- 
ward. From  this  place  it  becomes  very 
visible,  and  after  making  two  considerable 
angles,  for  which  no  apparent  cause  can  be 
assigned,  it  passes  the  farm  called  Lower 
Langdale,  and  a  little  beyond  branches  out 
into  those  regular  entrenchments  of  which 
the  origin  and  purpose  have  given  rise  to 
much  ingenious  conjecture.  Beyond  Forcett 
it  appears  to  emerge  from  the  entrenchments 
at  a  place  near  the  village  pond.  The  further 
course  of  the  dike  is  purely  conjectural  till 
we  come  to  the  camp  at  Sowhill  [now 
ploughed  out].  In  the  field  immediately 
south  of  this  the  fence  of  the  bridleway 
appears  to  have  been  placed  on  the  mound, 
ani  the  road  probably  runs  in  the  ditch 
itself.i  North  of  this  the  dike  cannot  be 
traced  along  the  bridleway,  but  an  old  man 
named  Thomas  Eland,  of  High  Close,  states 
that  he  remembers  destroying  a  large  dike 
in  the  field  to  the  west  of  his  house,  traces 
of  which  are  still  visible,  and  we  may  there- 
fore conjecture  that  the  line  passed  in  this 
direction.  North  of  the  High  Close  traces 
begin  to  reappear.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
fields  called  the  Cross  Close  we  find  a  fence 
standing  on  a  bank,  and  a  little  further  a 
ditch  partially  filled  up,  with  remains  of  a 
dike  running  sometimes  on  one  side  of  it, 
sometimes  on  the  other,  accompanied  by  an 
old  footpath.  Here  the  traces  become  more 
distinct,  and  the  dikes  with  the  included 
ditch  are  very  visible,  forming  a  curve   to 


descend  to  the  ford  over  the  Tees  opposite 
Gainford,  and  it  is  within  the  remembrance 
of  people  now  living  that  the  ditch  has  been 
filled  up  which  ran  through  the  garden  at  the 
back  of  the  cottage  known  as  the  Boathouse 
at  this  ford."  Mr.  J.  Walbran  says  :  "In  dry 
weather  I  have  seen  in  the  Tees  at  Gainford 
a  track  of  large  rough  stones,  ridged  up 
towards  the  centre,  which  is  connected  with 
an  elevated  paved  road  which  may  be  traced 
southwards  towards  Forcett,  and  probably  is 
of  the  same  age  as  the  Scots'  Dyke  and 
other  earthworks  in  the  parish  of  Forcett. 
The  last  place  where  we  have  any  trace  of 
the  dyke  in  Yorkshire  is  the  top  of  the  cliff. 
This  appears  at  an  early  period  to  have  been 
scraped  down  and  made  precipitous  for  a 
considerable  space,  and  on  a  mound  called 
the  Chapel  Garth,  which  commands  a  con- 
siderable view  both  up  and  down  the  river, 
has  probably  stood  a  castle  or  watch-tower 
to  defend  the  passage.  The  dyke,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out  in  tracing  its  course, 
seems  certainly  connected  with  the  entrench- 
ments at  Stanwick  and  its  entrance  defended, 
particularly  on  the  western  side.  The  bastion 
on  the  Tofts  also  points  its  salient  angle 
towards  the  entrance  on  the  west ;  this,  with 
the  inflexion  of  the  general  line  in  advance  of 
it,  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  rude  attempt 
at  the  formation  of  a  place  of  defence." 

By  the  way,  John  Cade,  in  a  letter  written 
nearly  120  years  ago,  refers  to  Barford,  and 
says  :  "  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
[Tees]  is  an  old  stronghold  on  an  eminence, 
which  I  apprehend  to  have  been  British." 

There  is  a  curious  survey  published  by 
Mr.  Bailey  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  in 
the  year  1777,  of  the  entrenchments  and 
camps  upon  Cockfield  Fell  by  the  river 
Gaunless,  on  the  road  to  Stanhope  and 
Lanchester.  One  of  the  entrenchments  is 
1,020  yards  long,  and  in  one  place  very 
deep.  The  extent  of  another  for  guarding 
the  road  is  80  yards,  a  part  of  the  east  end 
only  remaining  ;  and  at  Toft  Hill,  an  old 
fortress  of  the  Britons  two  miles  north-east 
of  this  place,  is  a  camp  nearly  square,  one 
of  its  sides  measuring  r4o  yards.  For  the 
particulars  of  the  other  four  camps  I  refer  to 
Mr.  Bailey's  survey,  and  he  says :  "  Upon 
ploughing  the  adjacent  ground  several  hand 
millstones  were  discovered." 

2  k  2 
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While  adducing  my  authorities,  I  must  not 
omit  Clarkson,  who  in  his  History  of  Rich- 
mond refers  to  the  "  Scots  Nick,"  which,  he 
says,  "stretches  by  Stanwick  over  the  Watling 
Street  on  Gatherley  Moor,  and  coming  this 
way  through  Whitfield  Pasture  [near  Sand- 
ford  House,  Richmond],  where  it  appears  in 
an  almost  perfect  state,  crosses  the  Swale  at 
Hind  Wath  in  Low  Backhouse  Ing.  Going 
up  St.  Martin's  Pasture,  it  extends  by  Sand- 
beck  over  Hudswell  Moor,  and  probably 
much  further  into  Yorkshire,  if  not  quite 
through  it.  This  stupendous  effort  of  human 
labour  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  boundary 
between  the  Britons  and  Picts  before  the 
entrance  of  the  Romans  as  from  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Roman  wall  .  .  .  being  cut 
through  it  is  very  evident  that  it  is  of  greater 
antiquity  than  either  of  them." 

Here  I  may  cite  an  extract  from  a  letter 
to  myself  from  Mrs.  Harrison,  late  of  Sand- 
ford  House,  Richmond,  on  July  30,  1903. 
She  writes  :  "  I  can  well  remember  my  late 
husband  [Anthony  Harrison]  telling  me  the 
high  raised  mound  at  the  White  Field  Farm 
adjoining  our  house,  Sandford,  was  a  pre- 
Roman  wall." 

Concerning  traces  of  the  Catrail  in  the 
parish  of  Grinton  (which,  by  the  way,  is  as 
far  as  I  have  definitely  traced  it),  Whitaker's 
Richmondshire  remarks  upon  "  some  anti- 
quities of  very  ancient  but  uncertain  date"; 
and  tells  us  that  "  on  the  lofty  site  of  the 
great  projection,  the  Hertay,  opposite  the 
village  of  Healaugh,  and  commanding  a  very 
extensive  view  of  Swaledale,  is  an  encamp- 
ment called  Maiden  Castle.  It  is  as  nearly 
circular  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will 
admit,  and  the  ditch  still  [1906]  continues 
deep  and  wide.  On  the  east  is  an  avenue 
about  120  yards  long  leading  towards  it,  and 
formed  by  stones  gathered  from  the  adjoining 
common.  Near  the  east  end  of  the  avenue, 
but  towards  the  north,  is  a  large  barrow  of 
stones  and  gravel  which  has  been  imperfectly 
opened.  About  300  yards  south-west  from 
the  encampment,  and  on  a  kind  of  natural 
terrace,  is  another  oblong  barrow  about  six 
yards  high,  and  further  west  are  the  remains 
of  several  cairns.  About  half  a  mile  east- 
ward are  several  deep  entrenchments  extend- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  near  which  about 
the  year  1 785  bronze  celts  were  dug  up.    The 


appearance  of  these  ditches  greatly  resembles 
those  on  Gatherley  Moor,  and  the  probability 
arising  from  several  circumstances  is  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other  are  British." 

So  much  for  the  authorities  who  have 
dealt  with  the  Catrail  throughout  its  course 
to  Grinton.  Having  reviewed  their  evidence, 
I  must  now  give  a  general  description  of  the 
work,  in  order  to  explain  in  detail  the  line 
it  takes,  with  the  most  important  camps  and 
positions  in  its  course  through  the  county  of 
Durham  and  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
as  far  as  Grinton.  The  first  trace  I  found 
was  at  Shorngate  Cross,  where,  as  mentioned 
by  Warburton,  the  dyke  enters  Durham.  The 
traces  are  very  slight,  but  an  old  farmer  named 
Pattison  Heslop  informed  me  that  his  grand- 
father told  him  that  the  rampart  had  been 
levelled,  and  he  showed  me  a  small  portion 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  which  was  undoubtedly 
a  part  of  the  ditch.  Near  here  was  found  an 
ancient  wooden  spade  which  had  been  pre- 
served all  through  the  centuries  by  the  action 
of  the  tannin  in  the  peat.  Part  of  the  road 
(1,800  feet  above  sea-level)  leading  up  to 
Shorngate  from  Allendale  had  been  made 
on  it.  The  dyke  here  seems  to  have  run 
down  to  the  bottom  of  Rookhope  Valley. 
Traces  are  found  some  three  miles  farther 
down,  where  it  leaves  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  and  gradually  ascends  the  northern 
bank,  and  for  about  four  miles  it  is  fairly 
continuous  and  distinct,  especially  near 
Chestergarth  House,  where,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  1,300  feet,  it  is  very  conspicuous. 
About  a  mile  beyond  this,  near  Ambling 
Gate,  it  disappears,  and  no  trace  of  it  can 
be  seen  unless  a  very  distinct  entrenchment 
running  across  a  field  about  half  a  mile 
farther  on  is  part  of  it;  but  no  connection 
could  be  clearly  made  out  at  either  end,  and 
it  is  not  until  about  a  mile  beyond  this  that 
I  was  able  to  find  it  again.  From  here  the 
dyke  runs  down  to  Stanhope,  where  distinct 
evidences  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  Roman 
Close — a  name  evidently  bestowed  in  con- 
nection with  the  earthwork.  Clearly  and 
distinctly  I  traced  it  right  away  to  Stanhope 
Castle,  where  it  is  again  lost,  but  most  definite 
indications  are  seen  just  before  entering 
Frosterley  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  from 
Stanhope.  Leaving  Frosterley,  I  was  unable 
to  pick  up  the  exact  line  of  the  dyke,  but  I 
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conjecture  that  it  passed  through  Wolsingham 
and  went  by  way  of  Castle  Hill  to  Thornley. 
Thence  I  came  to  Castlewood  close  to 
Harperley,  where  the  entrenchments  are  very 
fine,  and  there  are  evidences  that  a  very  strong 
camp  was  formed  here. 

{To  be  concluded.) 


OBoto  C&urcb,  C&eapsioe.* 


T  has  been  conjectured  that  a  Roman 

temple,  or  perhaps  a  basilica,  once 

stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 

Bow  Church ;  but  however  that  may 

be,  there  can  be  but  few  existing  buildings  so 


the  great  Romanesque  crypt,  which,  although 
not  of  earlier  date  than  the  Conquest,  yet 
contains  in  the  arches  of  its  northern  aisle 
Roman  bricks  still  clearly  visible.  Moreover, 
Wren  laid  the  foundation  of  his  tower  on 
a  Roman  pavement  or  causeway.  He  de- 
scribed this  causeway  as  4  feet  thick,  firmly 
cemented,  and  18  feet  below  the  level  of 
Cheapside.  Below  it  was  the  undisturbed 
natural  clay. 

From  the  arches  of  the  Norman  crypt,  or 
from  the  earliest  chapel  among  them,  the 
ancient  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow — Sanctse 
Marise  de  Arcubus — got  its  name.  The 
Court  of  Arches,  famous  in  Church  history, 
met  at  Bow  Church  until  the  Great  Fire,  and 
took  its  name  from  the  same  source.  Stow, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  Survey,  1598,  re- 
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closely  connected  with  the  actual  remains  of 
Roman  London  as  the  church  which  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  built,  after  the  Great  Fire 
of  1666,  to  replace  that  which  was  destroyed 
in  the  all-devouring  conflagration.  Beneath 
the  ruins  of  the  old  church  Wren  discovered 

*  A  Short  History  and  Description  of  Bow  Church, 
Cheapside.  Compiled  by  A.  W.  Mutton,  M.A., 
Rector.  Illustrations.  London  :  Elliot  Stock,  1908. 
4to.,  pp.  80.     Price  is.  net. 


ferred  the  name  "  le  Bow,"  or  "  de  Arcubus," 
to  "  the  stone  bowes  or  arches  on  the  top  of 
the  steeple  or  bell-tower  thereof,  which  arch- 
ing was  as  well  on  the  old  steeple  as  on  the 
new,  for  no  other  part  of  the  church  seemeth 
to  have  been  arched  at  any  time."  Stow 
reckoned  without  the  crypt.  His  arches  on 
the  steeple  were  the  four  flying  buttresses, 
which,  springing  from  the  pinnacles  at 
the  corners  of  the  top  of  the   tower,  sup- 
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ported  a  central  pinnacle,  which  was  used  as 
a  lanthorn.  These  flying  arches  appear 
clearly  on  the  seal  of  the  church,  dated  1580, 
illustrated  on  this  page,  which,  showing  so 


fine  a  view  of  the  steeple  before  the  Fire,  is 
among  the  most  valued  possessions  of  the 
church.  The  steeple,  with  its  arched  and 
crowning  lanthorn,  can  also  be  seen  in  the 
view  of  Cheapside,  and  its  Cross,  of  about  the 
date  1640,  on  the  next  page,  which  is  taken 
from  a  print  hanging  in  the  vestry  of  the 
church.  The  church  was  known  by  the 
name  of  "  le-Bow  "  long  before  these  steeple 
arches  were  built. 

Of  the  interior  of  this  old  church,  as 
Mr.  Hutton  points  out,  we  get  a  glimpse 
in  Henry  Machyn's  Diary.  On  March  21, 
1556,  Machyn  noted  without  comment : 
"  Was  burned  at  Oxford  Dr.  Cranmer,  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ";  then  the  next 
day,  Sunday :  "  At  the  Grey  Friars,  Green- 
wich, was  my  Lord  Cardinal  Pole  conse- 
crated, with  ten  Bishops  mitred."  Three 
days  later,  March  25,  Machyn  wrote:  "Our 
Lady  Day,  the  Annunciation,  Bow  Church 
in  London  was  hanged  with  cloth  of  gold 
and  with  rich  arras  and  cushions  for  the 
coming  of  my  Lord  Cardinal  Pole.  The 
Bishop  of  Worcester  did  sing  High  Mass 
mitred ;  and  there  were  divers  Bishops,  as 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  Bishop  of  London, 


and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  the 
Master  of  the  Horse,  and  divers  other 
Nobles." 

In  mediaeval  days  the  old  church  of  St. 
Mary-le-Bow  was  a  place  of  sanctuary.  In 
1284  Edward  I.  issued  a  Commission  to 
sundry  trusty  counsellors  to  examine  "touch- 
ing the  satellites  of  Satan — some  of  whom, 
after  solemn  inquisition,  have  been  consigned 
to  gaol — who  by  night  entered  the  church  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  London,  and  violently 
seized  Lawrence  Duket,  who  had  sought 
refuge  there  for  some  alleged  crime,  and  after 
various  torments  hanged  him  with  a  rope  in 
the  said  Church."  Breach  of  sanctuary  of 
this  kind  was  a  very  serious  offence,  and  the 
"  satellites  of  Satan  "  probably  had  reason  to 
regret  their  "  lynching  "  proceedings. 

The  present  church  is  a  characteristic  and 
handsome  example  of  Wren's  work ;  but  Wren 
was  not  above  false  work.  The  original 
sounding-board  above  the  handsomely  carved 
pulpit  had  stucco  imitation  of  carving ;  and 
the  cornice  which  runs  round  the  interior, 
and  appears  to  be  of  stone,  is  only  plaster  on 
a  wooden   frame.     Wren's   original   design, 
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reproduced  on  p.  264,  hangs  in  the  vestry— an 
unusually  spacious  apartment,  designed  to 
afford  accommodation  on  such  occasions  as 
the  Confirmation  of  Bishops.     This  vestry  is 
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of  considerable  interest  to  Churchmen,  as 
"being  the  place  where,  according  to  tradition, 
the  '  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge  '  was  founded  in  1698  ";  and 
from  that  parent  stem  sprang  later  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  and  the  National  Society,  of  educa- 
tional fame,  which  both  constantly  held  their 
meetings  in  Bow  Church  vestry  until  they 
had  offices  of  their  own. 


many  points  of  interest  connected  with  the 
fittings  and  ornaments  of  the  church,  the 
vestry,  the  bells,  the  crypt,  and,  at  the  other 
extremity,  the  dragon  which  plays  the  part  of 
weathercock  on  the  summit  of  the  steeple. 
The  nine  appendices  include  a  most  sugges- 
tive lecture  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Shore  on 
"  The  Archaeology  of  Bow  Church  ";  a  valu- 
able "Note  on  the  Date  of  the  Crypt,"  by 
Mr.  C.   R.  Peers,   F.S.A. ;  another  by  Mr. 
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The  compiler  of  the  well-printed  and  freely 
illustrated  booklet  before  us — the  present 
Rector — makes  no  profession  of  antiquarian 
research ;  but  he  gives  in  the  first  part  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  church  and  its 
predecessor,  with  notes  on  the  Rectors  and 
other  people  of  eminence  connected  with  it, 
and  in  the  second  part  takes  the  visitor  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  present  building, 
describing  its  architectural  features  and  the 


J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency  on  "  Bow  Church 
and  the  Early  History  of  Education  in  Lon- 
don"— the  "School  of  the  Arches"  was 
selected  in  1 446  by  an  ordinance  of  Henry  VI. 
as  "  one  of  the  five  Grammar  Schools  to 
which  the  ordinance  restricted  the  youth  of 
London,"  a  number  increased  to  nine  in  the 
following  year — a  reprint  of  Thomas  Allen's 
"Description  of  Bow  Church,"  1828;  and  a 
brief  description   of  the  church,   by  Chris- 
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topher,  son  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  taken 
from  his  Parentalia,  London,  1750. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Hutton,  in  his  brief  pre- 
face, says  modestly  that  he  "  will  be  satisfied 
if  he  has  provided  an  interesting  handbook 
for  those  who  visit  the  church  or  attend  its 
services."  He  has  certainly  done  this  ;  and 
we  feel  sure  that  there  will  be  many  others 
who  will  be  glad  to  have  in  so  cheap  and 
pleasant  a  form  this  historical  and  descriptive 
sketch,  with  its  many  good  illustrations,  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  old  churches  of 
London  town. 

R.  M. 


C6e  laying  of  jfounDation 
Atones. 

By  Kate  Ursula  Brock. 


N  our  childhood  we  learnt  that  "  little 
drops  of  water  and  little  grains  of 
sand"  have  an  importance  quite 
undreamed  of  by  our  childish 
minds.  Advancing  years  do  but  deepen  the 
lesson,  for  on  all  sides  we  see  trivial  objects 
and  trivial  events  assuming — as  keynotes 
to  vasty  truths — proportions  of  unexpected 
magnitude. 
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This  is  especially  true  of  even  the  most 
fragmentary  relics  of  superstition,  for  they 
afford  to  the  student  of  folk-lore  a  perfect 
mine  of  surprises,  and  by  their  aid  he  is 
enabled  to  read  in  the  growth  and  change 
of  customs,  the  faiths,  the  hopes,  and  the 
fears  that  have  from  the  beginning  been  the 
mainsprings  of  all  action. 

The  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  any 
important  building  in  these  times  is  usually 
made  the  occasion  of  a  social  function  and 
much  municipal  or  episcopal  display  ;  but  the 
ceremony  itself  is  trivial,  and  has  little  mean- 
ing if  we  are  unacquainted  with  its  strange 
history  and  origin.  It  has,  indeed,  come 
down  to  us  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  when 
no  structure  of  importance  was  considered 
secure  and  durable  without  the  sacrifice  of  a 
human  being,  it  was  a  ceremony  of  tremen- 
dous and  vital  significance  to  the  whole 
community.  This  barbarous  practice  was 
not  confined  to  one  particular  locality,  not 
even  to  one  particular  continent.  There 
are  signs  that  it  was  widespread,  if  not 
universal,  amongst  primitive  races,  and  to- 
day, where  savage  tribes  exist,  there  also  sur- 
vives in  some  form  or  another  the  strange 
belief  that  sacrifice  is  demanded  by  the  earth 
spirit  for  the  trespass  of  mankind  on  its 
domains. 

The  home  must  indeed  have  been  sacred 
that  stood  on  such  a  foundation,  for  the 
victim  was  sometimes  buried  alive  beneath 
the  timbers  or  walls,  and  many  are  the  stories 
and  legends  that  are  told  of  the  dire  results 
attending  every  attempt  to  build  without  the 
necessary  preliminaries. 

Uncivilized  tribes  frequently  occupy  one 
great  building  that  is  large  enough  to  house 
all  but  the  unmarried  youths ;  and  amongst 
the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  and  in  Grand  Bassam 
and  Yarriba,  it  is  still  a  common  thing  to 
bury  a  live  slave-girl  beneath  the  tribal  home- 
stead. In  the  Sandwich  Islands  there  is  a 
reminiscence  of  the  same  idea  in  the  burying 
of  children  under  the  floors  of  the  houses. 
From  the  drawings  of  prostrate  slaves  occa- 
sionally seen  on  the  wall-plates  of  dwellings 
in  New  Zealand,  the  same  conclusion  must 
be  drawn — viz.,  that  the  foundation  sacrifice 
was  there,  too,  a  custom  of  frequent  observ- 
ance. 

In  Galam,  in  Africa,  it  was  once  usual  to 
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bury  a  boy  and  girl  alive  before  the  gates  of 
a  city  for  its  protection.  In  Polynesia  the 
central  pillar  of  a  temple  at  Maeva  is  said  to 
have  been  planted  on  a  human  victim,  while 
only  thirty  years  or  so  ago  an  eyewitness 
said  that  he  saw  a  criminal  placed  in  each 
post-hole  of  the  gateway  of  the  new  city  of 
Tavoy,  in  Tenasserim.  In  Japan,  Siam, 
Mandalay,  and,  Mr.  Carnac  Temple  tells  us, 
throughout  India,  the  foundation  sacrifice 
was  at  one  time  a  common  custom. 

In  the  year  1880  the  Times  published  a 
statement  of  the  panic  felt  by  the  natives 
when  the  new  harbour  works  were  in  process 
of  construction  at  Calcutta.  It  was  rumoured 
that  human  victims  were  to  be  immured,  and 
the  people  were  so  frightened  that  they  would 
not  venture  out  after  dark.  Seven  or  eight 
years  later,  when  the  building  of  a  new  bridge 
over  the  Hooghly  was  intended,  a  similar 
report  was  spread.  The  indignation  of 
Mother  Ganges  at  being  bridged  was  to  be 
appeased,  it  was  said,  by  a  wholesale  sacrifice 
of  children,  to  be  placed  in  layers  under 
each  pier ! 

When  Raja  Sala  Byne  was  building  the  fort 
of  Sialkot,  in  the  Panjaub,  a  young  man,  the 
only  son  of  his  mother,  was  actually  buried 
in  the  foundations  of  the  south-east  bastion, 
at  the  advice  of  soothsayers,  who  said  that 
nothing  else  would  secure  the  durability  of 
the  structure.  In  the  Malay  Peninsula  the 
belief  would  still  seem  to  be  rampant,  for  a 
gentleman  whose  son  is  in  the  Civil  Service 
there  tells  me  the  Malays  are  in  a  state  of 
terror,  believing  that  a  native  is  to  be  laid 
under  each  sleeper  of  the  new  railway  which 
is  being  put  down  ! 

With  the  progress  of  civilization  the  human 
sacrifice  was  discontinued,  and  that  of  an 
animal  or  bird  took  its  place;  and  even  in 
Europe  traces  of  this  practice  still  survive. 
In  France,  in  the  district  of  La  Nouvelle 
Chant  d'Oifel  in  Normandy,  a  new  house  is 
purified  by  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  cock 
being  sprinkled  on  the  threshold,  and  should 
this  be  neglected  it  is  supposed  the  tenant 
will  certainly  die  within  the  year. 

In  modem  Greece  it  is  the  practice  to  kill 
a  ram,  a  lamb,  or  a  cock,  to  sprinkle  the 
foundation  stone  with  the  blood,  and  to  bury 
the  body  beneath  it,  the  object  always  being 
to  give  strength  and  stability  to  the  building. 
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Sometimes,  however,  instead  of  killing  an 
animal,  the  builder  entices  a  man  to  the 
foundation  stone,  where  he  secretly  measures 
his  body,  or  a  portion  of  it,  or  his  shadow, 
and  then  buries  the  measurement  beneath 
the  stone  or  places  the  stone  on  the  shadow. 
It  is  believed  that  the  soul  of  a  man  is  in  his 
umbra  or  shadow,  the  measurement  of  the 
shadow  is  equivalent  to  the  shadow  itself, 
and  so  the  man  deprived  of  it  is  expected  to 
die  within  the  year.  The  Bulgarians  and 
the  Roumanians  of  Transylvania  also  hold 
a  similar  belief,  and  in  the  latter  country  it 
is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  person  passing  a 
building  in  course  of  erection  to  hear  the 
warning  cry :  "  Beware,  lest  he  take  thy 
shadow !" 

Not  so  long  ago  there  were  still  "  shadow 
traders,"  whose  business  it  was  to  provide 
architects  with  the  shadows  necessary  for 
securing  their  walls.  In  Denmark  it  was 
once  usual  to  place  a  live  lamb  beneath  the 
altar  of  a  new  church,  and  the  folk-lore 
legends  of  Germany,  Thuringia,  Italy,  Servia, 
and  Roumania,  all  abound  in  traces  of  the 
same  observance. 

And  last  of  all,  when  we  study  the 
legends  and  landmarks  of  our  own  land, 
there  we  find  unmistakable  evidences  that 
the  like  barbaric  practices  were  carried  out, 
doubtless  with  the  same  rigour  and  blind 
faith  as  elsewhere.  In  Scotland  it  is  said 
that  the  Picts  always  bathed  their  foundation 
stones  in  human  blood,  while  there  is  a 
story  of  St.  Columba  that  is  interesting, 
though  gruesome  and  somewhat  too  obviously 
overdrawn. 

We  are  told  that,  when  he  began  to  build 
on  the  island  of  Iona,  the  earth  swallowed 
by  night  all  that  was  built  by  day,  until  at 
last  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  a  human 
sacrifice  was  necessary  before  the  founda- 
tions could  be  secure.  Lots  were  cast,  and 
the  lot  fell  on  Oran,  Columba's  companion 
and  disciple.  He  was  accordingly  buried 
beneath  the  stones.  Three  days  afterwards 
St.  Columba  thought  he  would  like  to  know 
how  his  friend  fared,  and  he  drew  away  the 
earth  covering  the  spot ;  but  Oran,  raising  his 
eyes,  cried  out :  "  There  is  no  wonder  in 
death,  and  hell  is  not  as  it  is  reported." 

Horrified  at  this  impious  speech,  St. 
Columba   exclaimed    in    dismay  :    "  Earth  ! 


earth !  on  the  mouth  of  Oran  that  he  may 
blab  no  more !"  which  speech  passed  into 
a  proverb  that  is  current  in  the  Highlands  to 
this  day.  There  is  also  in  Kirkcudbright  a 
famous  Cistercian  abbey,  founded  by  Devor- 
gilla,  daughter  of  Alan,  Lord  of  Galloway, 
and  wife  of  John  Balliol,  King  of  Scotland. 
It  was  named  the  "Abbey  of  Sweetheart," 
from  the  fact  that  the  heart  of  her  husband 
was  embalmed,  enclosed  in  a  box  of  ivory 
bound  with  silver,  and  built  into  the  walls  of 
the  church. 

From  Ireland  a  strange  story  of  St.  Patrick 
also  comes  to  us,  decked  in  Irish  humour, 
but  doubtless  with  elements  of  truth  in  it  to 
make  its  quotation  worth  while. 

The  saint,  when  building  a  church  on  the 
rock  of  Cashel,  experienced  much  the  same 
difficulty  as  St.  Columba,  only  in  this  case 
the  walls  were  knocked  down  instead  of 
being  swallowed  by  the  earth. 

He  set  men  to  watch  night  after  night  to 
discover  the  destroyer  of  the  work,  but  each 
night  they  fell  asleep,  and  while  they  slept 
the  devastation  took  place.  So  St.  Patrick 
himself  sat  up,  and  after  long  watching  he 
saw  a  bull  approach,  terrific  in  aspect,  breath- 
ing fire,  and  snorting  loudly,  that  charged 
the  walls  and  scattered  them.  "Ah,"  cried 
St.  Patrick,  "  I  know  one  who  will  put  a 
stop  to  such  deeds  !"  The  following  night 
a  man  named  Usheen,  who  was  noted  for 
his  strength  and  valour,  was  placed  in  a  tree 
in  the  path  of  the  bull.  As  it  passed  beneath 
him,  he  leapt  on  its  back,  and,  taking  the 
two  horns  in  his  hands,  pulled  the  beast 
asunder,  and  dashed  one  side  against  the 
walls,  which,  after  their  strange  baptism, 
remained  firm  and  strong. 

There  is  also  a  similar  story  told  of  Vorti- 
gern,  first  mentioned  by  Nennius  in  his 
Historic.  Britonem,  but  given  more  circum- 
stantially by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  his 
chronicle.  He  states  that  Vortigern,  being 
surrounded  by  enemies,  determined  to  build 
himself  a  tower  on  Mount  Erir;  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  St.  Columba,  the  foundations 
laid  by  day  were  swallowed  up  during  the 
night,  and  when  magicians  were  consulted, 
they  decided  that  building  was  useless  unless 
a  youth  was  buried  beneath  the  walls. 

Merlin  was  brought,  but  he  escaped  his 
ate    by   revealing   to   Vortigern    other   and 
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better  reasons  for  the  subsidence  of  the 
foundations. 

In  Lancashire  it  is  still  thought  that  to 
build  or  even  to  rebuild  a  house  will  be  fatal 
to  some  member  of  the  family  who  advises 
the  step,  and  I  myself  know  of  an  old  lady 
who  clings  tenaciously  to  this  belief. 

In  Yorkshire  it  is  a  popular  superstition 
that  the  first  child  to  be  baptized  in  a  new 
font  will  die,  while  of  the  parish  church  of 
Winwick,  in  Lancashire,  the  strangest  tale  is 
told. 

The  site  at  first  chosen  was  some  distance 
from  the  present  one,  but  each  night,  when 
the  intended  church  was  in  course  of  con- 
struction, a  pig  was  seen  carrying  the  stones 
one  by  one  to  a  place  a  short  distance 
away,  that  was  sanctified  by  the  death  of  St. 
Oswald,  and  there  the  church  was  finally  built. 

In  1876,  when  the  church  of  Brownsover, 
in  Warwickshire,  was  being  altered,  beneath 
two  of  the  walls  skeletons  were  found  buried 
in  the  solid  clay,  with  oak  slabs  over  them 
that  apparently  had  been  used,  not  as  coffins, 
but  as  benches,  as  they  had  holes  in  them  to 
receive  legs.  The  skeletons  were  in  such  a 
position  that  it  was  impossible  they  could 
have  been  placed  there  after  the  erection  of 
the  walls,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  the 
church  was  built  on  an  old  burial-ground, 
the  only  other  explanation  that  can  be  offered 
for  their  presence  under  the  walls.  The 
skulls  were  very  large  and  thick,  and  gave 
evidence  of  being  Danish  ;  and  as  the  church 
is  surrounded  by  an  ancient  British  camp,  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  built  on  a  foundation 
of  a  very  much  earlier  date  than  the  present 
structure. 

To  return  once  more  to  legend,  there  is  a 
Servian  ballad  which  very  aptly  illustrates 
the  subject  under  consideration,  and  serves 
to  show  how  intense  was  once  the  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  foundation  sacrifice  : 

Brothers  three  combined  to  build  a  fortress, 
Brothers  three,  the  brothers  Mrljavchevich, 
Krai  Vukashin  was  the  eldest  brother  ; 
And  the  second  was  Uglesha  Voivode  ; 
And  the  third,  the  youngest  brother,  Guiko. 
Full  three  years  they  laboured  at  the  fortress, 
Skadra's  fortress  on  Bojana's  river  ; 
Full  three  years  three  hundred  workmen  laboured. 
Vain  th'  attempt  to  fix  the  walls'  foundation, 
Vainer  still  to  elevate  the  fortress  : 
Whatsoe'er  at  eve  had  raised  the  workmen 
Did  the  Vila  raze  ere  dawn  of  morning. 


When  the  fourth  year  had  begun  its  labours, 

Lo  !  the  Vila  from  the  forest  mountain 

Called,  "Thou  King  Vukashin  !  vain  thine  efforts ! 

Vain  thine  efforts  all  thy  treasures  wasting  ! 

Never,  never  wilt  thou  build  the  fortress, 

If  thou  find  not  two  same-titled  beings, 

If  thou  find  not  Stojan  and  Stojana  :* 

And  these  two — these  two  young  twins  so  loving, 

They  must  be  immured  in  the  foundation. 

Thus  alone  will  the  foundation  serve  thee  : 

Thus  alone  can  ye  erect  your  fortress." 

When  Vukashin  heard  the  Vila's  language, 
Soon  he  called  to  Dessimir,  his  servant : 
"  Listen,  Dessimir,  my  trusty  servant ! 
Thou  hast  been  my  trusty  servant  ever ; 
Thou  shalt  be  my  son  from  this  day  onward. 
Fasten  thou  my  coursers  to  my  chariot : 
Load  it  with  six  lasts  of  golden  treasures  : 
Travel  through  the  whole  wide  world,  and  bring 

me, 
Bring  me  back  those  two  same-titled  beings : 
Bring  me  back  that  pair  of  twins  so  loving  : 
Bring  me  hither  Stojan  and  Stojana  : 
Steal  them,  if  with  gold  thou  canst  not  buy  them. 

Bring  them  here  to  Skadra  on  Bojana  : 
We'll  inter  them  in  the  walls'  foundations. 
So  the  walls'  foundations  will  be  strengthened  : 
So  we  shall  build  up  our  Skadra's  fortress." 

The  poem,  which  is  very  long,  goes  on  to 
relate  how  Dessimir  finds  it  impossible  to 
procure  two  beings  possessing  the  required 
names,  and  returns  from  his  fruitless  errand. 
Again  the  building  of  the  fortress  is  attempted, 
but  again  it  is  razed  to  the  ground,  and  now 
the  Vila  is  only  to  be  appeased  by  the  offer- 
ing of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  three  brothers. 
Each  swears  a  great  oath  to  give  no  warning 
to  his  bride,  but  the  two  elder  princes  are 
unfaithful  to  their  vow,  the  youngest,  Goiko, 
alone  remaining  silent;  and  early  the  next 
day,  fearing  nothing,  his  beautiful  young 
wife  comes  out  to  her  lord,  bearing  food  for 
the  workers,  and  in  an  anguish  of  grief 
he  consigns  her  to  the  builders.  She  is 
allowed  for  some  time  to  think  it  is  all  a  jest, 
but  when  her  awful  situation  becomes  known 
to  her,  and  she  finds  that  her  prayers  and 
entreaties  to  be  freed  are  in  vain,  she  begs 
that  an  aperture  may  be  left  through  which 
she  may  continue  to  nourish  her  little  child 
Jovo ;  and  this  being  granted,  he  is  brought 
to  her  day  by  day  until  she  dies.  The  spring 
which  welled  up  from  the  spot  where  she  met 
her  death  is  shown  to  travellers  to  this  day. 

*  These  are  both  Servian  names,  and  the  point  of 
the  ballad  must  be  seen  in  their  affinity  to  the  verb 
stojili,  to  stand. 
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Wbt  antiquary  U3ote=16ooft. 

A  PORTRAIT   IN   THE   LOUVRE. 

HE  portrait  of  a  young  man  in  the 
Salon  carre  of  the  Louvre,  formerly 
attributed  to  Raffaele,  appears  to 
have  experienced  some  strange  vicis- 
situdes, and  is  now  catalogued  as  a  work  of  the 
Italian  School  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
picture  was  purchased  by  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
and  was  described  by  Colbert  de  Villacerf  in 
1653  as  "  Le  portrait  d'un  jeune  homme 
ayant  un  bonnet  carre  sur  la  teste  et  une 
paire  de  gandz  en  main,  avec  des  armes  en 
petit.  Avec  sa  bordure  dore.  Par  Raphael. 
Peint  sur  toile."  A  few  years  later,  the  King 
having  ordered  a  fresh  inventory  of  the  royal 
pictures,  this  is  how  the  portrait  in  question 
figures :  "  Un  portrait  par  Raphael,  sur  toile, 
representant  un  jeune  homme  qui  a  un  bon- 
net carre  sur  la  teste  et  une  paire  de  gandz. 
Hault  de  1  pied  6  pouces  et  large  de  1  pied 

3  pouces.  400  livres  tournois."  These  two 
descriptions  evidently  refer  to  the  same  pic- 
ture, but  when,  in  1690,  on  the  death  of  the 
painter  Lebrun,  a  further  rearrangement  of 
the  catalogue  was  made,  we  find  the  following 
extraordinary  alterations : 

"  Un  tableau,  maniere  de  Raphael,  repre- 
sentant le  portrait  d'un  jeune  homme  a  demi- 
corps,  ayant  les  mains  appuyees  sur  un  table, 
de  1  pied  10  pouces  de  hauteur  sur  1  pied 

4  pouces  de  large.  Numero  158.  Ce  tableau 
est  pient  sur  bois." 

This  is  what  the  painter  Houasse  wrote 
February  14,  1690. 

In  1706  the  keeper  of  the  royal  pictures, 
Paillet,  catalogued  the  portrait  afresh,  de- 
scribing it  as  being  painted  on  panel  as  on 
the  last  occasion,  but  adding,  "  it  has  been 
enlarged  {agrandi  en  rond)  in  1695  by  order 
of  M.  de  Louvois,  superintendent  of  the 
royal  palaces."  In  1709  Nicholas  Bailly,  in 
his  catalogue,  makes  use  of  the  same  terms 
employed  by  Paillet,  but  in  a  collection  of 
engravings  of  the  royal  pictures  published 
twenty  years  later  the  portrait  resumes  its 
rectangular  form,  but  the  gloves  have  disap- 
peared. 

At  the  present  time  the  picture  in  the  Salon 
carre  of  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  numbered 
1644  is  painted  on  panel,  measures  C59  metre 


by  0*43  metre,  and  represents  a  young  man 
without  gloves,  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
picture  bequeathed  by  Mazarin  was  on  can- 
vas of  less  dimensions,  and  the  person 
represented  had  gloves.  In  another  part  of 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  is  a  second  portrait 
of  a  young  man  (No.  1506),  which  is  said  to 
be  the  work  of  Raffaele.  This  picture,  like 
that  just  described,  formed  part  of  the 
Mazarin  collection,  and  was  catalogued  in 
l^53  by  Colbert  de  Villacerf  as  : 

"  Un  tableau  fait  par  Raphael,  sur  bois, 
representant  aussuy  un  jeune  homme  ayant 
un  bonnet  carre  sur  la  teste  et  une  bague 
a  la  main  gauche.  Prisez  pour  la  somme 
de  300  livres  tournois.  Hauteur;  1  pied 
7  pouces ;  longeur  1  pied  3  pouces." 

In  a  fresh  inventory  made  in  1667  the 
dimensions  given  above  are  the  same,  but  in 
1 68 1,  in  imitation  of  the  work  in  the  Salon 
carre,  the  picture  becomes  enlarged  8  centi- 
metres in  height,  and  3  centimetres  in  width. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  a  copy  has  been 
substituted  for  the  original  work  of  Raffaele, 
which  had,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  documents 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  a  ring  upon 
the  left  hand,  which  not  only  has  disappeared, 
but  the  figure  has  no  left  hand. 

These  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
M.  Jacques  Dhur  in  Le  Journal  of  May  1 1 
last,  upon  consideration  of  the  documents  in 
the  National  Library  at  Paris. 

John  Hebb. 


at  tfce  %\w  of  tbe  DtoL 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
a  finer  collection  of  illuminated 
manuscripts  has  ever  been 
brought  together  in  one  room 
than  that  which  has  been  on 
view  at  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club.  Its  range  is  from  the 
ninth  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  it  includes  examples  of 
every  civilized  nationality  in 
Europe.  There  are  over  eighty  English  manu- 
scripts, the  Winchester  School  of  the  tenth 
century   being   represented    by   the   famous 
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Benedictional  of  St.  ^Ethelwold,  and  the 
later  periods  by  many  quaint  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  Bible,  Breviary,  Psalter,  and 
Book  of  Hours.  Of  no  less  importance  is 
the  French  Series,  which  begins  with  a 
Beauvais  Sacramentary  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  includes  examples  of  the  schools  of 
Pucelle  and  Jean  Fouquet ;  while  the  techni- 
cal achievement  of  the  Renaissance  may  be 
studied  in  the  Italian  work  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  Flanders  and  Spain  are  fully 
and  admirably  represented. 

In  all  there  are  269  examples,  including 
some  single  leaves.  Among  the  lenders  are 
the  King,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord 
Aldenham,  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Mr.  A. 
H.  Huth,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  Mr.  Dyson 
Perrins,  Mr.  Yates  Thompson ;  many  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges,  the  Lambeth 
Library,  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
No  less  than  118  of  the  finest  examples  were 
brought  over  from  his  library  in  New  York 
by  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  personally.  "  A 
special  effort,"  says  Mr.  Sydney  Cockerell,  in 
his  introduction  to  the  catalogue — an  admir- 
able production,  by  the  way — "  has  now  been 
made  to  bring  together  the  finest  examples 
of  English  workmanship.  Private  collectors 
and  private  institutions,  among  which  must 
be  specially  named  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  whose  manuscript  treasures 
are  scarcely  known,  even  to  their  owners, 
have  responded  generously  to  the  appeal." 
The  result  is  of  extraordinary  interest. 

The  freshness  of  the  pictures  is  a  delight  to 
the  eye.  They  reveal,  as  the  Times  critic 
well  says,  "much  of  the  doctrines  and  the 
life  of  the  time;  they  are  often  filled  with 
portraits  ;  they  are  documents  for  the  history 
of  thought;  and  the  little  rural  vignettes, 
which  fill  the  calendars  which  are  so  common, 
bring  home  to  us  the  life  of  the  people,  in  all 
the  months  of  the  year,  with  surprising  fresh- 
ness and  truth.  In  another  way,  as  students 
are  only  just  beginning  to  understand, 
illuminated  manuscripts  throw  an  extra- 
ordinary light  upon  the  development  of  art ; 
and  if  we  search  into  the  origins,  the  methods, 
the  theory,  and  the  practice  of  the  Van 
Eycks  and  their  successors,  it  is  in  the 
miniatures  that  we  find  them." 


Another  portion  of  the  enormous  accumula- 
tions of  that  voracious  bibliophile,  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps,  of  Cheltenham,  who  died  thirty-six 
years  ago,  came  to  the  hammer  at  Sotheby's  on 
June  15,  16,  17,  and  18.  The  manuscripts 
included  in  the  catalogue  were  of  extra- 
ordinary variety  and  interest.  Here  are 
a  few  items :  A  mass  of  letters,  known  as 
the  Sir  Edward  Dering  correspondence, 
treats  of  the  period  1664-17 16,  and  is 
brimful  of  historical  gossip.  An  office-seeker 
begs  for  an  appointment  to  the  Plantations 
office,  "  which  I  prefer  much  before  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Navy."  Another  glance 
at  the  catalogue  reveals  a  thirteenth-century 
Latin  dictionary  of  318  pages  of  microscopic 
manuscript.  The  "  vexata  qusestio  *  between 
theologians  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches 
is  fought  out  in  a  sixteenth-century  manu- 
script (with  the  Earl  of  Guilford's  book- 
plate), by  Hieronymus  Donatus ;  the  story 
and  financial  account  of  guarding  the  Border 
in  1298  against  the  attacks  of  the  Scots  are 
shown  on  another  manuscript ;  and  next 
there  is  Edward  I.'s  wardrobe  book  for  1306, 
with  that  of  Edward  II.  for  1323,  giving  a  list 
of  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  belonging 
to  the  Royal  Chapel. 

t£*  &*  *£& 

It  is  claimed  that  the  fifteenth-century  cartu- 
lary of  St.  Botolph's,  Aldersgate,  is  entirely 
unknown  to  any  writers  on  the  history  of 
London,  and  this  contains  a  complete  history 
of  the  fraternity  of  St.  Fabian  and  Sebastian, 
with  their  charters,  ordinances,  revenue,  and 
expenditure.  The  latter  refer  to  "  Obits, 
sepulchre  light,  quarterage,  mete  and  drynk 
and  stately  clothes,  mynstrelles  and  syngers, 
and  expences  of  pleyes  and  potacions  and 
kepe  of  pleyis  [players]  at  Westmynster."  In 
the  rental,  among  old  buildings  is  mentioned 
the  Ffaucon  on  the  Hope.  Much  money  in 
entertainment  was  spent  at  the  Saracen's 
Head,  and  the  brotherhood  was  finally  sup- 
pressed by  Edward  VI. 

t£r*  t&*  l2& 

There  are  county  pedigrees  by  the  score, 
especially  relating  to  Yorkshire  families,  and, 
incidentally,  we  learn  that  Sir  John  Savile's 
third  wife  was  the  widow  of  Sir  Martin 
Frobisher.  Lastly,  in  the  Southwell  corre- 
spondence, 1680-1687,  racy  particulars  are 
given   which    Pepys   would   not   have   been 
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ashamed  to  claim.  Writing  from  Berlin,  the 
author  proudly  states  that  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  had  given  him  "  twenty  pieces 
of  amber,  with  the  flies  buried  in  them,"  and 
referring  to  the  notorious  Judge  Jeffreys,  he 
says,  "the  Bristoll  grandees  and  their  wives 
report  that  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  mad, 
but  that  will  not  save  their  bacon." 

*2r*  *2r*  t^f 

On  June  2,  3,  and  4  a  sale  of  books  and 
manuscripts  at  Sotheby's  realized  over 
,£9,500.  The  items  included  the  gossipy 
diary  of  Dr.  Johnson's  friend,  Mrs.  Thrale, 
who  later  became  Mrs.  Piozzi.  Conversa- 
tions, anecdotes,  and  quotations  with  and 
relating  to  Johnson  fill  a  considerable  part  of 
the  diary,  the  origin  and  purpose  of  which 
are  stated  in  the  first  entry  : 

"  It  is  many  years  since  Doctor  Samuel 
Johnson  advised  me  to  get  a  little  book  and 
write  in  it  all  the  little  Anecdotes  which 
might  come  to  my  knowledge,  all  the  Observa- 
tions I  might  make  or  hear,  all  the  verses 
never  likely  to  be  published,  and  in  fine 
everything  which  struck  me  at  the  Time. 
Mr.  Thrale  has  now  treated  me  with  a 
Repository — and  provided  it  with  the  pom- 
pous Title  of  Thraliana." 

The  diary  was  secured  by  Mr.  Barclay  at 
the  high  price  of  ,£2,050. 

t^*  t£r*  t&* 

All  lovers  of  our  ballad  literature  will  have 
noticed  with  deep  regret  the  death  on  June  7 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Woodfall  Ebsworth  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four.  Mr.  Ebsworth  did  an 
immense  amount  of  good  work,  purely  for  the 
love  of  it,  in  connection  with  English  ballads. 
His  name  will  long  be  kept  in  grateful 
remembrance  by  such  books  as  his  West- 
minster Drolleries  of  167 1  and  1672,  Bagford 
Ballads,  Roxburgh  Ballads,  Robin  Hood 
Ballads,  and  many  similar  publications. 

t^*  t^*  t5* 

Mr.  Ludwig  Rosenthal,  of  Munich,  has 
recently  discovered  in  a  volume  of  con- 
temporary tracts  in  his  possession  a  very  fine 
copy  of  the  excessively  rare  dated  Epistola 
Christofori  Colom  :  de  insult's  Indie  supra 
Gangem  nuper  inventis.  This  is  the  first 
issue  of  the  dated  edition,  1493,  °f  which, 
apparently,  further  examples  are  known  in 
three  libraries  only.  A  facsimile  of  this  tract 
is  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Rosenthal. 


Messrs.  Hills  and  Co.,  of  Sunderland,  an- 
nounce a  reprint  of  the  Sunderland  and 
District  section  of  Robert  Surtees'  famous 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of 
Durham. 

t^^  t^r*  t&* 

I  note  with  regret  the  death,  on  May  21,  at 
the  age  of  ninety  one,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Albert 
Lowy,  a  Semitic  scholar  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. 

t^*  t^*  t^* 

Mr.  J.  Potter  Briscoe,  the  Nottingham  City 
Librarian,  is  preparing  for  early  issue  to 
subscribers,  in  a  limited  impression,  a  com- 
panion volume  to  his  Bypaths  of  Nottingham- 
shire History,  to  be  entitled  Chapters  of 
Nottinghamshire  History.  The  papers,  docu- 
ments, etc.,  which  it  will  contain  will  relate 
particularly  to  South  Notts. 

BlBLIOTHECARY. 


antiquarian  J13eto& 

[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.] 

SALES. 
Messrs.  Sotheby's  sale  yesterday  included,  in  the 
property  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  C.  Inglis,  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch, 
printed  on  vellum,  1482,  "  cum  paraphrasi  Chaldaica 
et  commentario  Rabbi  Salomonis  Jarchi,"  excessively 
rare,  with  "  PropheUe  priores,"  1485,  and  "  Pro- 
phetse  posteriores,"  1485,  fine  copies  of  the  first  edi- 
tions. These  three  volumes,  which  fell  to  Mr.  Reid 
at  ;£i20,  form  the  first  printed  Bible  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  such  is  their  rarity  that  only  about  a  dozen 
copies  are  known  to  exist.  Some  books,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  removed  from  Tren- 
tham  Hall,  included  a  curious  treatise  on  Roman 
fishes  taken  from  the  collected  edition  of  Paulus 
Jovius  (Basil,  circa  1578),  fourteen  leaves,  annotated 
in  nearly  every  margin  in  the  neat  handwriting  of  the 
poet  Thomas  Gray  —  £\\  (Bain);  and  T.  Girtin, 
selections  of  twenty  of  the  most  picturesque  views  in 
Paris  and  environs,  1803 — ,£14  ios.  (Quaritch). — 
Times,  June  2. 

+§  «o$  «•$ 
At  Christie's  yesterday  afternoon  there  was  a 
crowded  attendance  at  the  sale  of  the  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale's old  Chinese  and  old  Sevres  porcelain.  High 
prices  were  secured.  A  famille-verte  oviform  vase 
and  cover,  enamelled  with  peonies,  birds,  etc.,  290 
guineas  (Larking)  ;  a  pair  of  famille-verte  oviform 
vases  and  covers  enamelled  with  mountainous  river 
scenes,  400  guineas  (Thompson) ;  a  cylindrical  vase 
with  coral-coloured  ground  enamelled  with  dragons 
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and  formal  peonies,  260  guineas  (Huggins)  ;  a  cistern 
with  mazarin  blue  ground  enamelled  with  panels  of 
ladies  and  flowers  in  famille-rose,  370  guineas  (Davis) ; 
a  pair  of  ewers  formed  of  old  Chinese  bottles,  entirely 
enamelled  with  foliage,  mounted  with  Louis  XV. 
ormolu  handles,  260  guineas  (Wilson).  Old  Sevres. — 
A  pair  of  Vincennes  cups  and  saucers  of  rare  design 
fetched  180  guineas  (Hodgkins),  and  a  pair  of  vases 
and  covers  of  nearly  cylindrical  shape,  with  fine  gros- 
bleu  ground,  each  painted  with  Cupids  in  a  landscape, 
on  square  ormolu  plinths,  3,600  guineas  (Asher  Wer- 
theimer).  A  Dresden  dinner  service,  painted  with 
fruit  in  the  centres,  fetched  630  guineas  (Harding), 
and  a  dessert  service  en  suite,  I30guineas  (Harding). — 
Globe,  June  3. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
The  new  volume — vol.  xli.  (fourth  series,  vol.  v.) 
— of  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land appears  with  wonted  punctuality,  and,  as 
usual,  is  a  matterful,  well- illustrated  volume.  We 
can  only  mention  a  few  of  the  many  papers.  Mr. 
F.  R.  Coles  continues  his  series  of  reports  on  Stone 
Circles,  dealing  this  time  with  those  in  Banffshire  and 
Moray,  the  text  being  illustrated  by  measured  plans 
and  drawings.  A  comprehensive  discourse  on  "Terra- 
cotta Lamps,"  with  many  illustrations,  is  given  by 
Mr.  R.  C.  Clephan.  There  are  papers  on  excava- 
tions on  Ruberslaw,  Roxburghshire,  by  Mr.  A.  O. 
Curie ;  near  Forglen  House,  Banffshire,  by  Mr.  St. 
George  Gray  ;  and  at  Borgue,  Kirkcudbright,  by  Mr. 
James  Barbour  ;  and  notices  of  several  finds  of  cists 
and  cinerary  urns.  Mr.  M.  Livingstone  supplies  a 
long  and  useful  ' '  Calendar  of  Charters  and  Other 
Writs  relating  to  Lands  or  Benefices  in  Scotland  in 
Possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland." 
Conspicuous  among  the  shorter  articles  is  a  note- 
worthy little  paper  on  "  Ornamental  Stone  Balls,"  by 
Dr.  Robert  Munro.  But  the  principal  paper  in  the 
volume,  a  paper  which  is  indeed  a  very  important 
contribution  to  archaeological  literature,  is  "The 
Relative  Chronology  of  Some  Cinerary  Urn  Types  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  by  the  Hon.  John  Aber- 
cromby.  This  fills  some  90  pages,  and  is  illustrated 
by  200  numbered  examples.  A  list  of  these  examples 
is  given,  showing  where  each  was  found,  the  size,  and 
the  name  of  the  museum  where  it  may  be  seen.  Mr. 
Abercromby  takes  five  types  of  urn — the  Overhanging 
Rim;  the  Southern  groups  1,  2,  3;  the  Deverel- 
Rimbury  groups  I,  2 ;  the  Cordon  and  the  En- 
crusted types,  and  discusses  them  in  detail. 

*>S  ^  ^ 

Vol.  v.,  No.  2,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Friends' 
Historical  Society,  dated  April,  contains  some  curious 
documents  concerning  Stephen  Grellet,  the  well- 
known  Quaker  preacher,  and  the  French  police 
authorities  of  1824,  who  seem  to  have  been  ridicu- 
lously anxious  to  find  ground  for  harassing  Grellet. 
There  are  also  two  letters  by  Bernard  Barton,  and 
articles  embodying  interesting  details  regarding  the 
lives  of  sundry  seventeenth-century  Friends  in  Dorset, 
Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  Maryland  (U.S.A.). 
The  bibliographical  notes  on  "  Friends  in  Current 
Literature"  are  valuable. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETIES. 
British  Numismatic  Society. — May  20. — Mr. 
P.  W.  P.  Carlyon-Britton,  President,  in  the  chair. — 
Messrs.  C.  H.  Athill,  F.S.A.,  Richmond  Herald, 
Clement  Pain,  and  W.  Pavyer,  were  elected  mem- 
bers. The  meeting  was  devoted  to  English  tokens, 
and  the  exhibitions  made  in  response  to  special  invi- 
tation were  numerous  and  representative.  Papers 
were  read  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin,  on  "  Some  Un- 
published Seventeenth-Century  Tokens  ";  by  Mr.  L. 
Clements,  on  "  Hampshire  Tokens  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  ";  and  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Wells,  on  "  The  Token 
Coinage  of  Northamptonshire."  In  these  papers 
town-pieces  received  attention,  as  well  as  the  issues  of 
private  tradesmen.  Some  towns,  it  was  remarked, 
issued  tokens  by  authority  of  the  town  bailiff  and  the 
overseers,  like  Peterborough  ;  others,  like  Northamp- 
ton, did  so  by  authority  of  the  town  chamberlain. 
Acts  of  Charles  II.  prohibiting  the  practice  were  cited, 
and  cases  were  referred  to  where  corporations  peti- 
tioned Government  for  permission  to  strike  town- 
pieces  after  issue.  The  deterioration  of  the  bronze 
coinage  of  the  realm  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  commented  upon,  and  the  recent 
discovery,  among  abstracts  of  the  State  Papers  of  1630, 
of  a  petition  to  King  Charles  I.,  made  by  the  engraver 
Briot,  was  announced  by  Miss  Helen  Farquhar.  In 
this  petition  Briot  begged  for  leave  to  set  up  engines 
in  the  Tower  in  order  to  improve  the  coinage  of  bronze 
and  prevent  counterfeiting  by  hand.  The  acts  of  en- 
croachment upon  the  minting  rights  of  the  Crown 
were  so  numerous  that  Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin  estimated 
that  not  fewer  than  15,000  different  tokens  were  in 
currency  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. The  practice  was  widely  spread,  and  Mr. 
A.  W.  Barnes  exhibited  a  collection  of  eighty-eight 
tokens  of  the  seventeenth  century  current  in  Bedford- 
shire alone.  Mr.  L.  Clements  exhibited  specimens  of 
all  the  tokens  issued  in  the  Isle  of  Wight — forty-seven 
in  number.  In  addition  to  these,  he  exhibited  228 
specimens  of  Hampshire  tokens,  dating  from  1652 
onward,  out  of  the  241  published,  together  with  50 
others,  of  the  same  county,  regarded  as  unique.  Of 
the  Northamptonshire  tokens,  Mr.  W.  C.  Wells's 
catalogue  comprised  183  varieties,  described  from  the 
pieces  themselves.  The  allocation  of  the  pieces  is 
sometimes  doubtful.  Occasionally  the  name  of  the 
town  is  wanting  ;  but  it  was  the  custom  of  die-sinkers 
and  engravers  of  tokens  to  pass  from  place  to  place  in 
pursuit  of  their  calling,  and  much  of  the  work  is  so 
characteristic  that  experts  are  able  to  determine  the 
part  of  the  country  to  which  doubtful  types  must  be 
allotted.  The  value  of  parish  registers  in  allocating 
tokens  was  also  referred  to,  and  the  assistance  so  fre- 
quently received  from  the  clergy  in  connection  there- 
with was  acknowledged.  The  spelling  of  the  names 
of  places  preserved  on  the  tokens  is  indicative  of  the 
mode  of  speech  of  the  district,  and  for  the  most  part 
is  phonetic.  In  many  instances  desire  for  variety  is 
shown,  as  in  the  case  of  Reading  and  that  of  Peter- 
borough, the  names  of  which  are  spelt  in  twelve  and 
twenty-two  different  ways,  or  more,  respectively. 
Other  exhibits  of  tokens  were  made  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Dukinfield  Astley,  Norwich ;  Messrs.  F.  Willson 
Yeates,  Buntingford  ;    S.   II.  Hamer,  Yorkshire  and 
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Ribchester  ;  L.  L.  Fletcher,  Irish,  unpublished  ;  L.  A. 
Lawrence,  East  Anglian  ;  and  Bernard  Roth,  Middle- 
sex. The  President  exhibited  the  cast  of  a  small 
bronze  coin  in  the  Fitz-William  Museum  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  coin  is  of  post-Roman  work,  copying  the 
portraiture  of  the  Roman  minimi  on  the  obverse,  and 
prefiguring  the  debased  ornamentation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  sceattas  on  the  reverse.  Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin 
exhibited  a  1906  Natal  medal ;  and  Mr.  T.  Bearman 
a  penny  of  William  the  Lion,  minted  by  Hugo,  "  ON 
pet."  Perth. 

■•$  +$  +$ 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — May  14.— Sir  Edward 
Brabrook,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. — Professor 
Haverfield  gave  an  address  on  the  excavations  in 
1906-07  at  Corbridge,  on  the  Tyne.  He  pointed  out 
that  Corbridge  and  Carlisle — the  one  on  the  main 
east  coast  road,  the  other  on  the  main  west  coast 
road — were  the  only  two  sites  in  Northern  Britain 
where  traces  seemed  discernible  of  Romano-British 
civil  life.  Carlisle  lay  buried  under  modern  streets  ; 
Corbridge,  in  an  open  field  never  built  on  since 
Roman  days,  was  as  accessible  to  the  excavator  as 
Silchester  itself,  and  a  fortnight's  trial  work  in  1906 
had  proved  that,  in  some  parts  at  any  rate,  its 
remains  were  still  unusually  perfect.  Accordingly,  in 
1907  the  excavation  of  the  whole  site  had  been 
determined,  a  powerful  committee  formed,  and  three 
months'  work  effected,  under  proper  supervision 
throughout.  The  range  of  operations  was  large. 
The  area  covered  by  buildings  appeared  to  be  much 
greater  than  the  existing  accounts  of  the  site  sug- 
gested ;  the  foundations  lay  in  many  cases  as  much 
as  from  8  to  10  feet  deep,  and  the  soil  was  full  of 
heavy  stone  debris.  The  portion  completed  in  1907 
embraced  (1)  the  approach  to  the  north  end  of  the 
great  Roman  bridge  over  the  Tyne,  the  piers  of 
which  had  been  partly  determined  in  1906 ;  (2)  the 
uncovering  of  an  extensive  building,  provided  with 
hypocausts  and  latrines,  and  probably  used  as  a 
residence,  lying  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  overlooking 
the  Tyne ;  (3)  the  discovery  of  a  tank,  or  perhaps 
ornamental  pond,  near  to,  but  earlier  than,  this  house, 
in  which  was  found  the  Corbridge  Lion,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  bits  of  Romano-British  sculpture 
yet  unearthed,  comparable  with  the  Gorgon  at  Bath, 
and  breaking  away,  like  that,  from  the  conventional 
traditions  of  Roman  provincial  art ;  (4)  the  excava- 
tion of  many  houses  on  the  two  sides  of  a  street  on 
the  hill-top,  which  yielded  a  fine  slab  of  Antoninus  Pius 
and  other  inscriptions,  a  well-preserved  public  foun- 
tain and  drinking-trough,  several  buildings  surrounded 
by  singularly  massive  walling,  a  burnt  pottery  store 
(in  which  the  fragments  of  broken  and  blackened 
pots  lay  among  the  ashes  of  their  shelving  and  the 
debris  of  the  roof,  and  which  presented  a  curious 
conflict  of  probabilities  in  the  question  of  its  date), 
a  hoard  of  fourth-century  coins,  and  much  else.  The 
work  will  be  resumed  about  July  7. — Mr.  Somers 
Clarke  communicated  a  report  as  Local  Secretary 
for  Egypt,  with  special  reference  to  the  survey  work 
now  in  progress  in  Nubia,  preparatory  to  the  raising 
of  the  Aswan  dam. — Athenaum,  May  30. 

«•$  *§  «•$ 

The  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute  on  June  3  was  by  Dr. 


Robert  Munro,  "On  the  Transition  between  the 
Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  Civilizations  in  Europe." 

«•$  «•$  *$ 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester- 
shire Archaeological  Society  on  June  2  was 
very  successful.  Among  the  places  visited  on  the 
borders  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford  were  Dymock, 
Kempley,  Newent,  Pauntley,  and  Staunton.  At 
Dymock,  Canon  Horton,  speaking  at  the  church, 
said  that  in  approaching  that  church  their  steps  may 
have  passed  where  the  Roman  legions  had  been. 
Traces  of  them  had  been  found  200  yards  along  the 
village  street,  and  Roman  coins  had  been  repeatedly 
dug  up,  and  the  skeleton  of  a  man  with  the  Roman 
denarius  lying  by  the  skull  was  found  several  years 
ago.  The  coin  was  as  fresh  as  when  first  minted, 
and  had  probably  dropped  from  the  mouth.  It  was 
in  his  possession  at  the  present  time.  Before  enter- 
ing the  church  he  reminded  his  hearers  that  there 
was  a  resident  priest  in  Dymock  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  survey.  It  was  an  interesting  fact  that 
there  was  an  old  half-timbered  cottage,  which  it  was 
believed  went  back  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  which 
still  bore  the  name  of  the  Priest's  House.  The 
church  itself  was  of  the  Norman  times,  dating  from 
about  the  year  1120.  He  then  described  the  plan  of 
the  original  building,  and  pointed  out  the  original 
Norman  piers  and  one  of  the  original  Norman 
windows  in  situ.  As  the  party  entered  the  building 
from  the  churchyard,  the  Canon  drew  attention  to 
the  fine  Norman  door  with  its  tympanum  rudely 
carved  with  the  representation  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 
There  was  exhibited  at  the  entrance  a  bit  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  written  in  Latin,  which  was  found 
tacked  on  to  the  old  register,  and  was  considered  to 
be  an  extremely  interesting  example  of  work  of 
some  centuries  ago. — The  very  interesting  church  at 
Kempley  was  well  described  by  Mr.  St.  Clair 
Baddeley. 

*$  *$  ••£ 

Lecturing  before  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society  in  May,  on  "  Rood  Screens  in  the  County," 
Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond  said  there  was  a  fine  screen  in 
Bottisham  Church,  which  was  somewhat  mutilated, 
and  he  thought  it  had  extended  across  the  nave. 
Judging  from  the  altars  and  the  moulding  and  triple 
arcade,  it  was  fifteenth-century  work.  The  screen  at 
Guilden  Morden  was  of  a  type  of  which  only  three 
or  four  existed  in  the  kingdom.  He  thought  it 
belonged  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
A  photograph  of  Whittlesford  Church  showed  perfect 
composition  of  stalls,  but  the  screen  had  disappeared. 
The  screen  at  Cherryhinton  Church  was  a  very 
beautiful  one,  but  had,  unfortunately,  been  much 
modernized.  The  screen  at  Bassingbourn  was  of 
amateur  origin,  he  thought,  the  workmanship  being 
very  rough.  Barton  Church  possessed  a  most  beauti- 
ful screen.  Those  at  Ickleton  and  Litlington  were 
both  of  about  1400.  The  most  wonderful  work  was  to 
be  found  at  Balsham.  The  stalls  and  the  stall-backs 
were  grand.  The  screen  was  somewhat  uncouth, 
but  was  in  admirable  preservation.  He  also  alluded 
to  the  screens  at  Gamlingay,  Willingham,  and  Girton. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  same  society  on  May  18,  the 
Rev.  F.  G.  Walker  gave  an  account  of  excavations 
which  he  has  been  directing  at  Barton. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chester  Archaeo- 
logical Society  was  held  on  May  29,  the  Bishop 
of  Chester  presiding  and  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  which  recorded  much  useful  work.  The 
Curator's  report  called  attention  to  the  extremely 
interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  prehistoric  and 
Roman  relics,  presented  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Gleadowe. 
This  collection  was  formed  by  Mr.  C.  Roeder,  of 
Manchester,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the 
donor,  together  with  a  series  of  photographs,  maps, 
etc.,  fully  illustrating  the  early  mining  industry  of  the 
Romans  at  Alderley  Edge.  After  some  discussion 
the  meeting  decided  that  the  Society  should  hold  a 
conversazione  and  exhibition  of  ancient  prints,  maps, 
etc.,  of  local  interest,  in  the  autumn. 
*g  *$  4>$ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries held  on  May  27,  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Adamson 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  and  Mr.  F.  Gerald 
Simpson  gave  a  description  of  the  work  done  in  the 
way  of  excavation  at  Haltwhistleburn  Camp  during 
the  season  of  1907.  Mr.  Simpson  said  that  the  total 
time  spent  on  the  work  was  twenty-three  weeks,  and 
the  total  cost  of  the  work  was  ^64  10s.,  towards 
which  they  had  received  from  that  society  and  from 
Dr.  Hodgkin  the  sum  of  £24  9s.  They  found  that 
the  camp  or  fort  had  an  area  inside  of  the  ditch  of 
1 J  acres,  but  the  stone  wall  enclosure  was  only 
I  acre,  being  the  smallest  stone  wall  enclosure  known 
except  that  at  Castleshore  in  Yorkshire  or  Barhill  in 
Scotland.  The  latter  camp  was  one  of  Agricola,  so 
if  they  went  by  the  analogy  of  size  they  might  get 
some  knowledge  of  its  age.  But  at  present  they  put 
forward  no  theory,  for  they  had  not  completed  the 
work.  The  main  feature  of  the  camp  was  the  extra- 
ordinary size  of  the  ditch.  It  was  25  feet  across  in 
places,  and  was  over  6  feet  deep  at  the  present  day. 
The  camp,  he  thought,  must  have  been  used  for  some 
special  purpose. 

Mr.  Gibson  said  he  had  always  thought  that  the 
camp  was  of  some  earlier  period  than  the  wall,  and 
their  work  seemed  to  confirm  this  view.  He  said 
there  were  an  immense  number  of  camps  in  Northum- 
berland, and  the  net  result  of  the  camp-hunting 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Simpson  and  himself  was  that 
they  had  come  across  ten  unrecorded  camps  that  they 
could  now  report  upon.  Some  of  these  camps  were 
what  were  called  marching  camps,  merely  night 
shelters  for  small  troops  of  men.  Some  of  them 
would  hold  a  cohort  or  two  cohorts.  He  was  pleased 
to  say  that  they  would  now  be  laid  down  in  the  map 
and  recorded. 

*>$  4>$  4H$ 

On  June  11  the  East  Herts  Archaeological 
Society  made  an  excursion  to  Ickleford  and  Pirton. 
At  Ickleford  Church,  Mr.  Walter  Millard  exhibited 
a  plan,  and  read  some  notes  on  the  Norman  and 
Early  English  fabric.  Among  the  features  of  interest 
in  the  building  are  the  external  mouldings  of  the 
north  and  south  doorways,  the  stone  altar  slab,  rood- 
loft  stairs,  a  brass  (circa  1400),  and  an  inscription  to 
Henry  Boswell,  "  King  of  the  Gypsies."  At  Pirton 
Church  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Langmore  described  the 
building,  which  is  chiefly  Norman.  It  has  a  double 
piscina  in  the  chancel,  and  stairs  leading  to  a  destroyed 
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parvise.  From  Pirton  the  party  travelled  to  Toot 
Hill,  probably  a  pre-Norman  burh  with  double  moat, 
still  well  preserved.  In  the  afternoon  Hammond's 
Farm,  of  Elizabethan  date,  but  occupying  the  site  of 
a  pre-Norman  ecclesiastical  manor-house ;  the  Rectory 
Farm,  also  Elizabethan,  with  an  ancient  columbarium 
and  fine  tithe-barn;  and  the  Old  Hall,  now  an  inn, 
but  originally  The  Hall,  with  a  tablet  dated  1609, 
were  visited. 

+$  ^  «»§ 

Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  D.D.,  read  "  Notes  on  Some 
Recent  Discoveries  in  Egypt "  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archeology  on  June  10. 

^  ^  ^ 
On  May  30  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society 
held  a  meeting  at  Reigate,  where  the  parish  church, 
the  castle  grounds  and  caves,  and  the  priory  were 
visited  in  splendid  weather.  At  the  church  Mr. 
P.  M.  Johnston  spoke  on  the  history  of  the  building, 
which  would  seem  to  be  this :  The  pre-Conquest 
building,  whether  of  stone  or  timber,  survived  until 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  then  the  great 
Norman  Earls  De  Warren,  who  were  prominently 
connected  with  the  place,  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
rebuild  the  church  something  on  the  lines  in  which 
they  now  saw  it.  He  said  "  something  on  the  lines," 
because  if  they  went  outside  they  would  not  see  a 
single  stone  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  general  impression  a  casual  ob- 
server would  gather  from  the  building  viewed 
externally  was  that  it  was  what  was  called  a  Per- 
pendicular Gothic  building.  The  moment  they  got 
inside  that  impression  was  entirely  reversed.  The 
character  of  the  pillars  and  the  responds  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  church  was  rebuilt  from 
about  1 180  to  1200.  They  had  no  means  of  precisely 
fixing  the  date,  but  they  could  do  so  by  comparison, 
because  the  work  closely  resembled  that  in  the  great 
eastern  choir  and  the  chapels  in  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
which  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire  in  the  year  1175. 
They  were  aware  that  Reigate  stood  upon  what  was 
called  the  great  Pilgrims'  Road,  which  would  be 
traversed  by  very  large  numbers  paying  a  visit  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury.  There- 
fore it  was  a  most  delightful  conjecture  that  these 
people,  going  or  returning,  who  would  have  seen 
and  admired  the  great  works  rising  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  influenced  the  rebuilding  of  that  church. 
There  was,  further,  a  curious  resemblance  between 
the  foliage  work  and  that  to  be  seen  in  the  church 
at  New  Shoreham,  Sussex,  which  furnished  another 
link  with  reference  to  its  age.  The  library  above  the 
vestry,  which  was  established  by  the  then  Vicar  in 
1 701 ,  was  visited  ;  and  at  the  castle  grounds  Mr.  H .  E. 
Maiden  gave  a  historical  address. 

+§  +§  ^ 

The  Durham  and  Northumberland  Archaeo- 
logical SOCIETY  made  an  excursion  on  May  29  to 
Aycliffe,  Heighington,  and  Walworth  Castle.  The 
members  drove  to  Aycliffe,  where  the  church,  erected 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  contains 
evidences  of  progressive  development  until  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth.  There  are  also  two  Saxon  crosses  in 
the  churchyard.  From  Aycliffe  the  drive  was  con- 
tinued to  Heighington,  where  is  a  Norman  church  of 
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1 155-1160,  with  a  late  thirteenth-century  south  aisle. 
This  church  is  described  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hodgson 
in  the  last  volume  of  the  society's  Transactions. 
Members  then  proceeded  to  Walworth  Castle,  which 
was  inspected  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  tenant, 
W.  E.  Rogerson,  Esq.  This  house  was  built  origin- 
ally by  the  Jenisons  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  near 
it  are  the  remains  of  a  Norman  chapel.  They  then 
returned  to  Darlington,  and  examined  the  noble 
Church  of  St.  Cuthbert,  one  of  Pudsey's  finest  build- 
ings. The  Rev.  J.  F.  Hodgson  described  all  the 
churches  visited. 

■•$  ^  +Q 

The  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland 
had  a  two  days'  meeting  at  Kilkenny  on  May  27 
and  28.  Many  buildings  and  remains  of  interest  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  visited,  and  several  papers 
read.  Among  the  latter  was  one  on  Jerpoint  Abbey, 
by  Mr.  R.  Langrishe.  He  said  that  it  was  manifest, 
to  all  who  had  made  a  study  of  mediaeval  architecture, 
that  the  chancel  and  transepts  of  Jerpoint  Abbey 
Church  were  built  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  probably  as  early  as  1 125,  the  original  design 
having  been  that  for  a  moderately-sized  cruciform 
church,  with  side  aisles  or  arcades  to  the  nave,  which 
probably  did  not  exceed  50  feet  in  length,  making 
a  total  length  from  east  to  west  of  100  feet.  It  was 
after  the  Normans  and  English  had  established  them- 
selves in  this  country  and  had  acquired  large  posses- 
sions that  the  building  of  large  churches  began.  The 
native  princes  were  too  much  engaged  in  warfare 
amongst  themselves  to  undertake  such  buildings,  of 
which  Cormac's  Chapel  at  Cashel  is  a  notable  instance. 
The  Synod  of  Rath  Creasaid  was  convoked  for  the 
settlement  of  ecclesiastical  boundaries  and  other 
matters  about  A.D.  11 18,  or  a  few  years  earlier,  and 
thereby  the  attention  of  the  principal  chieftans  of 
Ireland  must  have  been  largely  drawn  to  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  to  the  desirability  of  furthering  religion 
by  the  foundation  of  religious  houses.  Mr.  Langrishe 
read  extracts  in  illustration  of  his  paper  from  ' '  Notes 
on  Jerpoint  Abbey,"  by  himself,  read  May  30,  1905, 
and  which  has  since  been  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  illustrated  with  fine  views,  exterior  and  interior,  of 
Jerpoint  Abbey.  He  said  that  since  the  reading  of 
those  notes  the  very  fine  work  on  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  Diocese  of  Ossory,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Carrigan,  C.C.,  M.R.I. A.,  had  appeared, 
and  as  it  contained  most  of  the  extracts  from  the 
State  papers  and  other  documents  relating  to  Jerpoint 
Abbey  which  the  writer  had  quoted,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  amount  of  original  matter  unnoticed 
before,  it  was  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  historical 
extracts  in  that  paper  ;  therefore  the  writer  had  re- 
solved to  confine  his  remarks  chiefly  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  this  abbey  church  as  regarded  the  period 
of  the  erection  of  its  various  parts,  and  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  most  interesting  of  the  sepulchral 
monuments  by  means  of  rubbings,  original  drawings, 
and  photographs.  Mr.  Langrishe  also  read  extracts 
from  a  paper  written  by  himself,  and  published  in 
pamphlet  form  and  illustrated,  on  "  The  Priory  of 
Inistioge." 

^  ^  ^ 

On  May  16  members  of  the  Bradford  Historical 
and  Antiquarian  Society  made  an  excursion  to 


Rawdon,  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Federer 
A  paper  was  read  on  the  various  places  visited,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  extract  concerning 
Rawdon  itself:  "That  the  place  now  called  Rawdon 
must  have  been  of  importance  in  early  British  times 
is  proved  by  the  finding,  in  1780,  upon  Rawdon 
Billing,  of  a  British  torque  of  pure  gold,  of  the 
intrinsic  modern  value  of  ^18,  which  evidently  must 
have  belonged  to  a  great  tribal  chieftain  or  his  lady. 
At  the  survey  of  1086,  recorded  in  Domesday  Book, 
Rawdon  was  reported  to  consist  of  three  manors, 
held  by  Glunier,  Gamel,  and  Sandi  respectively,  as 
the  King's  tenants.  The  two  adjoining  manors  of 
Yeadon  were  also  held  by  Glunier  and  Gamel.  How- 
ever, to  connect  any  of  the  early  lords  of  these  manors 
with  those  designated  in  later  times  by  the  name  of 
De  Rawdon  is  utterly  impossible  ;  we  can  only  say 
that  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  the 
monastery  of  Kirkstalland  the  nunnery  of  St.  Leonard 
at  Esholt  received  a  succession  of  territorial  gifts  from 
landowners  calling  themselves  De  Rawdon  from  the 
place  of  their  habitation.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Rawdon  family  hive  no  longer  sufficed  to  hold  its 
inmates,  and  it  sent  forth  a  swarm  to  find  a  new 
home.  In  1520  one  of  the  two  sons  of  John  Rawdon 
settled  in  Cleveland,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
historically  famous  branch  of  the  Rawdons  of  York. 
Whilst  the  York  Rawdons  gained  fame,  wealth,  and 
influence  in  the  pursuit  of  commerce  and  politics,  the 
home-staying  Rawdons  at  this  quiet  village  fell  on 
hard  times.  The  greater  part  of  the  manor  and 
estates  of  Rawdon  fell  into  the  rapacious  hands  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who  subsequently  granted  them  to  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland.  When  this  nobleman  died 
without  issue,  the  estate  came  by  purchase  into  the 
possession  of  Stephen  Paslewe,  husband  of  Anne 
Rawdon,  daughter  of  Michael  Rawdon.  There  being 
no  issue  of  this  marriage,  the  Oglethorpe  family 
became  the  owners,  and  they  sold  the  manor  and 
estate  in  1630  to  the  Lay  tons.  In  1728  Sir  Walter 
Calverley  purchased  one  fourth  part  of  the  estate 
from  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Thomas  Layton,  and 
in  or  about  1738  the  other  three  co-heiresses  sold 
their  portions  to  Christopher  Emmott,  who  acquired, 
in  1743,  the  whole  of  the  estate.  In  this  family  they 
still  remain,  the  present  owner  being  Walter  Emmott. 
The  original  Rawdon  family  are  now  merged  in  the 
Hastings  family,  who  still  own  Rawdon  Low  Hall 
and  about  forty  acres  of  land  attached  to  it." 

^  <^S  ^ 

The  quarterly  meeting  and  excursion  of  members  of 
the  Essex  Archaeological  Society  was  held  in 
June,  when  visits  were  paid  to  four  old  churches 
at  Belchamp  Walter,  Belchamp  Otten,  Belchamp  St. 
Paul,  and  Pentlow.  From  Sudbury  Station  the  party 
were  driven  to  Ballingdon  Hall,  a  fine  old  half- 
timbered  house  which  commands  a  good  view  of 
Sudbury. 

The  Rev.  T.  H.  Curling,  in  giving  the  history  of 
the  Hall,  prepared  by  the  President,  said  that  in  1544 
Henry  VIII.  granted  the  revenues  of  St.  Gregory's 
College  to  Sir  Thomas  Parton,  and  he,  by  licence 
dated  March  14  of  the  same  year,  conveyed  the  site 
of  the  manor  and  capital  farm  of  Ballingdon,  with 
several  parcels  of  land,  to  Thomas  Eden,  with  whose 
posterity  it  remained  for  several  generations.     This 
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Thomas  Eden  was  Clerk  of  the  Star  Chamber.  He 
married  Grenfild,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Walde- 
grave,  of  Sudbury.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Sir  Thomas  Eden  ;  he,  again,  by  his  son,  St.  Clere 
Eden  ;  and  he  by  his  brother  John,  who  married, 
September  2,  1629,  Anne, J  daughter  of  Richard 
Harlakenden,  of  Earls  Colne.  Between  1653  and 
1660  the  old  form  of  marriage  was  superseded  by  a 
civil  marriage,  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Accord- 
ingly, in  a  list  of  justices  who  performed  the  ceremony 
at  Ilalstead,  they  found  John  Eden,  J. P.,  of  Balling- 
don,  1653- 1657.  He  (the  President)  had  an  old  print, 
undated,  of  the  old  mansion  pretty  much  as  it  now 
existed,  etched  by  W.  Bromley,  from  a  drawing  by 
A.  H.  Burkitt,  and  it  was  thus  described  :  "  Front  of 
the  house  at  Ballingdon,  Essex,  in  which  the  Earl  of 
Essex  resided  during  his  banishment  from  Elizabeth's 
Court."  The  speaker  subsequently  said  that  the 
architecture  of  the  building,  and  what  was  left  of 
some  of  the  carving,  suggested  that  it  was  built  very 
late  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  or  very  early  in  that  of  Elizabeth.  Suf- 
ficient was  left  to  show  that  in  its  pristine  glory  it 
must  have  been  an  important  and  handsome  building. 
The  next  stage  of  the  journey  was  then  commenced, 
and  a  pleasant  ride  was  made  to  Belchamp  Walter, 
where,  on  arrival  at  the  church,  Mr.  Curling  read  the 
President's  remarks  on  this  old  edifice,  and  outlined 
the  history  of  the  parish  from  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor. 

Following  roads  which  had  the  twists  and  turns 
characteristic  of  Essex  lanes,  Belchamp  Otten  was 
reached,  and  the  church  was  the  chief  attraction. 
The  church  is  of  Norman  origin,  with  many  alterations 
and  additions  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  contains 
several  features  of  interest.  It  was  but  a  short  ride  to 
the  third  Belchamp  to  be  visited — that  of  Belchamp 
St.  Paul's — which  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Paul,  in  London,  to  which  it  was  given  by 
Athelstan,  son  of  Edward  the  Elder  and  grandson  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century. 
The  story  of  the  fine  old  church's  history  was  told 
by  Mr.  Curling.  Visits  to  Pentlow  and  Cavendish 
Churches  concluded  an  interesting  day. 
**$  +$  *•$ 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  13,  the  Brighton  and 
Hove  Archaeological  Club,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Natural  History  and  Philosophical  Society,  visited 
Black  Cap,  near  Lewes,  to  view  the  place  where  the 
remains  of  a  human  skeleton  were  discovered  by  two 
of  the  members  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  party,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  A.  Stanley  Cooke,  walked  from 
Falmer,  via  Balmer,  to  the  escarpment  of  the  Downs 
west  of  Black  Cap.  Here  an  old  trackway,  leading 
down  into  the  Weald,  cuts  into  the  hill  crest,  making 
one  of  those  hollow  ways,  with  steep  chalk  sides,  so 
familiar  to  all  lovers  of  the  local  scenery.  It  was  at 
this  point,  on  the  very  crest  of  the  hill,  that  the  skull 
was  found  projecting  from  the  roadside  about  a  foot 
beneath  the  turf.  An  examination  of  the  spot  showed 
that  the  road  runs  through  a  prehistoric  tumulus,  and 
that  the  skull  had  become  exposed  by  the  action  of 
frost  and  rain  on  the  sides  of  the  road.  The  skeleton 
was  not  buried  in  the  centre,  but  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  mound.     From  this,  and  other  circumstances,  it 


was  inferred  that  the  burial  was  not  the  original  one 
over  which  the  mound  was  first  constructed,  but  a 
secondary  interment,  of  much  later  days,  made  pro- 
bably by  the  Roman-Britons  or  Saxons,  who  were 
given  to  using  these  ancient  burial  mounds  as  resting- 
places  for  their  dead.  Grouped  together  on  either 
side  of  the  road  a  considerable  number  of  similar 
round  barrows  of  remarkably  small  size  were  observed. 
The  majority,  including  that  in  which  the  skeleton 
was  found,  show  a  depression  in  their  centres,  plainly 
indicating  that  they  were  dug  into  by  so-called  archae- 
ologists in  former  years.  Happily,  perhaps,  these 
old  curio-hunters  were  not  thorough  in  their  methods 
of  excavation.  The  ditch  of  the  mound  and  the  sur- 
rounding area,  where  many  secondary  interments 
were  deposited,  were  left  untouched.  It  is  also 
known,  owing  to  the  primary  interment  not  always 
being  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  barrow,  that  they 
frequently  missed  the  cinerary  urn  and  other  objects 
they  sought  after. 

*$  ^$  ^ 

Other  meetings  have  been  the  two  days  excursion 
to  Bath  and  Bradford-on-Avon  of  the  Birmingham 
Archaeological  Society  on  June  3  and  4 ;  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  St.  Albans  and  Herts 
Archaeological  Society  at  St.  Albans  on  May  27  ; 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Derbyshire  Archaeolo- 
gical Society  at  Worksop  on  June  12  and  13 ; 
the  annual  excursion  of  the  Cambs  and  Hunts 
Archaeological  Society  to  Ely  on  May  20;  the 
excursion  to  Lichfield  of  the  Wolverhampton 
Archaeological  Society  on  May  16  ;  the  meeting 
of  the  Cork  Archaeological  Society  on  May  15, 
when  Mr.  M.  Holland  lectured  on  "  Remnants  of 
Old  Cork  ";  the  visit  of  the  Thoresby  Society  to 
Market  Weighton  and  neighbourhood,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Wolds,  on  May  30  ;  the  visit  of  the  Hampshire 
Archaeological  Society  to  Highclere  Castle  on 
May  19;  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Carmar- 
thenshire Antiquarian  Society  on  May  22. 
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The     Domestic    Architecture    of    England 

during    the    Tudor   Period.      By  Thomas 

Garner  and  Arthur  Stratton.     Part  I.     London  : 

B.     T.     Batsfcrd,     1908.       Sixty    folio    plates 

and  text  and   introduction  in  strong   portfolio. 

Price  42s. 

The  late  Mr.  Garner  began  this  great  work,  and 

Mr.  A.  Stratton  is  carrying  it  on  and  will  complete 

it.     No  one  will  dispute  the  importance  of  the  period 

here  treated.     The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Tudor 

Period   was   essentially   a   national    art.     "It   is  as 

national,"  say  the  authors,  "  as  the  name  with  which 

it  is  stamped  ;   it   breathes   the  restful  yet  vigorous 
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spirit  of  the  time  that  gave  it  birth,  and  withal  is 
characterized  by  a  self-contained  homeliness,  redolent 
of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Englishman  of  the  day, 
and  impossible  to  be  either  originated  or  imitated  by 
his  Continental  contemporaries."  It  is  designed  in 
three  parts  to  illustrate  this  native  architecture  of 
Tudor  England,  using  "Tudor"  with  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom,  in  a  manner  worthy  to  compare 
with  the  attention  and  labour  that  have  been  bestowed 
in  recent  works  on  Renaissance  architecture  in  this 
country.  Each  of  the  three  parts  will  contain  60  folio 
plates — 180  in  all,  including  48  special  detail  plates. 
The  part  before  us  contains  the  first  30  plates,  15  of 
the  special  detail  plates,  and  15  selected  from  the 
rest  of  the  work  to  illustrate  its  scope.  Accompany- 
ing the  plates  there  is  an  admirably  written  Introduc- 
tion, which  shows  sanity  of  judgment  and  a  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
including  a  survey  of  the  historical  causes  which  led 
to  the  great  building  developments  of  the  period  con- 
veniently termed  "Tudor."  Both  this  Introduction 
and  the  series  of  historical  and  descriptive  accounts  of 
the  buildings  illustrated — a  series  which  has  had  the 
advantage  of  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  F.S.  A. 
— are  freely  illustrated  with  excellent  drawings  and 
cuts  in  the  text.  Most  of  the  descriptions  include 
a  plan  of  the  house  illustrated. 

Of  the  plates  themselves  we  can  only  speak  in 
terms  of  unmixed  praise.  Without  an  exception,  the 
collotype  photographs  of  the  old  buildings  have  been 
beautifully  rendered.  The  special  plates  of  measured 
drawings,  and  sketches  of  details  in  various  materials, 
are  reproduced  from  both  photographs  and  drawings, 
and  are  splendidly  clear.  The  subjects  of  the  delicate 
collotype  photographs  included  in  this  first  part  are 
very  varied.  Here  are  the  magnificent  Cirencester 
Guildhall ;  the  lovely  old  facade  of  the  Pilgrims'  Inn, 
Glastonbury  ;  the  striking  fourteenth-century  Grevel's 
House,  Chipping  Campden  ;  many  old  manor-houses, 
some  of  which  have  suffered  somewhat  at  the  hands 
of  modernizers  during  the  last  hundred  years  ;  Hever 
Castle,  Kent — the  part  of  the  ancient  building  which 
has  been  left  almost  untouched  by  Mr.  Astor's  recent 
restorations  and  additions  ;  the  famous  Ockwells  and 
Compton  Wynyates  ;  Ightham  Mote  ;  Strangers' 
Hall,  Norwich ;  and  many  other  charming  and 
lovely  memorials  of  the  Tudor  builders.  Some  are 
simple  ;  many  are  great  and  elaborate.  Stone, 
brick,  and  half-timber  are  all  represented.  Architects 
especially  will  value  the  plans  and  measured  drawings 
and  elaborate  plates  of  details  ;  but  both  professional 
and  unprofessional  lovers  of  beautiful  buildings  will 
find  in  the  photographic  plates  a  perfect  feast  of 
delight  for  eye  and  brain.  Few  finer  architectural 
works  have  been  published  in  recent  years. 

*      *      * 
Bibliography  of  the  Writings  ok  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb.     Compiled  and  annotated  by  J.  C. 
Thomson.      Hull :  J.  R.    Tutin,    1908.      8vo., 
pp.  xiv,  141.     Price  5s.  net. 

The  sub-title  of  this  comely  little  volume  describes 
it  as  "A  Literary  History."  It  is  that  and  more. 
Mr.  Thomson  by  no  means  confines  himself  to  the 
careful  compilation  of  a  list  of  laboriously  collected 
titles  with  the  usual  bibliographical  details ;  in 
addition  he  annotates  thoroughly  every  item,  and  has 


produced  a  bibliography  which  is  readable  as  well  as 
valuable  for  reference.  "  My  endeavour,"  he  says, 
"has  been  to  make  of  the  bald  and  uninteresting 
facts  of  bibliography  a  connected  and  succinct  narra- 
tive of  Lamb's  literary  activities,  in  his  own  words 
where  possible."  Success  has  certainly  rewarded  the 
effort.  The  book  is  well  printed  and  indexed,  and  to 
the  Lamb  lover  will  be  one  to  read  in  again  and  again 
as  well  as  to  keep  for  reference.  The  bibliography, 
it  should  be  noted,  is  complete  to  the  period  of 
Lamb's  death  ;  but  after  that  date  the  compiler  has 
noted  only  such  issues  as  seemed  to  possess  unusual 
bibliographical  interest.  We  may  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  noting  that  the  publisher,  Mr.  Tutin,  has 
done  considerable  service  to  literature  by  his  cheap 
reprints  of  out-of-the-way  books  and  literary  material. 
His  lists  of  publications  are  most  interesting. 

*      *     * 

An  Architectural  Account  of  the  Churches 

of    Shropshire.      By  the    Rev.    D.    H.    S. 

Cranage,  M.A.,  F.S.A.    Part  IX.    Many  plates. 

Wellington  :  Hobsonand  Co.,  1908.    4to.     Price 

1  os.  6d. 
This  penultimate  part  of  Mr.  Cranage's  under- 
taking contains  the  churches,  thirty-nine  in  number, 
in  the  Hundreds  of  Pimhill  and  Oswestry,  and  com- 
pletes the  description  of  the  Shropshire  churches, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Town  and  Liberties 
of  Shrewsbury.  A  final  part  will  contain  these 
Shrewsbury  churches,  and  a  general  article  and 
revision  of  the  whole  work,  with  appendices  and 
indices.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  more  in 
commendation  of  Mr.  Cranage's  excellent  methods 
and  work.  The  history  of  each  of  the  thirty-nine 
churches  contained  in  this  part  is  described  from  the 
stones.  Many  are  quite  modern  ;  others  with  ancient 
features  or  incorporating  much  ancient  work  have 
been  considerably  mauled  by  "restorers."  Among 
many  curious  features  recorded  incidentally  we  note 
one  or  two.  There  is  the  effigy  in  the  south  chapel 
at  Ellesmere,  which  was  discovered  in  1849,  and  is 
believed  to  be  that  of  a  notary,  scrivener,  or  country 
lawyer  of  the  fourteenth  century — the  earliest  effigy 
of  its  kind.  It  has  inkhorn  and  penner  suspended 
from  the  girdle.  At  West  Felton  a  former  font  is  in 
a  garden  in  the  village  ;  it  was  sold  by  the  church- 
wardens in  1866-7  for  three  shillings  !  The  church 
at  St.  Martin  is  rich  in  old-fashioned  pews  of  divers 
shapes  and  sizes,  many  having  brass  plates  with  the 
names  of  the  family  or  house  to  which  they  belong. 
The  "  three-decker  "  pulpit  also  remains.  There  are 
interesting  brasses  at  Middle  and  much  good  Georgian 
woodwork  at  Pe.tton.  The  more  important,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  architectural  history,  of  the  churches 
here  described  are  Ruyton  in  the  Eleven  Towns  (of 
which  a  ground  plan  is  given),  Selattyn,  Oswestry 
Parish  Church  (St.  Oswald),  the  half-timbered  church 
at  Melverley — a  plain  oblong  divided  into  three  parts 
by  wooden  frames — Great  Ness,  Llan-y-blodwel  in 
the  picturesque  Tanat  Valley,  the  very  interesting 
half-timbered  chapel  at  Halston — not  now  used  except 
for  funerals — and  St.  Mary's,  Ellesmere.  Mr.  Cranage 
may  be  congratulated  on  having  so  nearly  completed 
a  very  fine  and  permanently  valuable  contribution  to 
ecclesiology. 
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Early  London.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  One 
hundred  and  eighteen  illustrations.  London  : 
A.  and  C.  Black,  1908.  Demy  4to.,  pp.  x,  370. 
Price  30s.  net. 
In  perusing  this  further  posthumous  instalment  of 
Sir  Walter  Besant's  monumental  work  of  a  survey  of 
London,  one  can  aptly  apply  to  him  the  compliment 
which  in  its  pages  he  has  paid  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  that 
"  he  possessed  the  imagination  of  a  novelist  as  well 
as  the  antiquary's  passion  for  the  chase  of  a  fact." 
Assuming,  as  we  suppose  we  may  do,  that  the  whole 
is  the  late  Sir  Walter's  own  work,  and  that  no  un- 
recorded editor  is  entitled  to  share  its  praise,  the 
author  has  chased  a  myriad  facts  about  early  London, 
prehistoric,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman,  and  has 
set  them  down  in  a  well-ordered  and  well-indexed 
narrative.  But  he  has  certainly  also  informed  that 
narrative  with  a  single  unity  of  plan,  and,  without 
departing  from  the  accuracy  necessary  to  a  work  of 
the  kind,  has  given  it  the  picturesqueness  and  the 
colour  of  a  series  of  cartoons  by  Ford  Madox  Brown. 
The  volume,  which  starts,  indeed,  with  a  lucid  and 
suggestive  account  by  Professor  Bonney  of  London's 
geology,  enables  us  to  imagine  London's  primitive 
condition  in  a  chalk  basin  by  ledges  of  the  Thames 
below  the  marshes  of  Westminster,  when  the  Tyburn 
flowed  through  what  is  now  the  lake  in  St.  James's 
Park.  We  get  the  true  antiquary's  personal  touch  in 
Besant's  own  reminiscence  of  the  stream  Effra  in 
Brixton  in  his  boyhood  !  It  is  pleasant,  out  of  the 
roar  of  our  modern  traffic,  to  ponder  over  the  great 
destinies  of  Llyn  Din,  "the  Lake  Fortress"  of  forest 
hunters,  who  displaced  the  unknown  early  race  of 
lake-dwellers.  But  the  student  will  probably  more 
often  use  this  volume  for  its  stored  facts  about  the 
Roman  remains.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  equally  valu- 
able in  its  succinct  sketch  of  the  Roman  occupations  ; 
its  useful  photographs  and  figures,  like  the  Roman 
warrior  from  the  London  Wall  Bastion  and  the 
Samian  ware  on  p.  109 ;  and  in  its  citations  of  old 
discoveries,  such  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  letter  of 
June,  1707,  set  out  (not  very  clearly,  it  is  true)  be- 
tween pp.  118  and  122.  There  are  separate  inquiries 
into  the  great  features  of  early  London,  such  as  the 
building  of  the  Wall,  London  Bridge,  London  Stone, 
and  that  strange  interval  of  150  years  of  the  "  Deso- 
lation of  the  City."  The  coming  of  the  Saxons,  the 
contribution  of  Alfred  to  London's  prosperous  de- 
velopment, and  the  Danish  disturbances  of  her  pro- 
gress, all  receive  their  due  treatment.  What  a  charm- 
ing memento  of  the  ninth  century  is  the  exquisite 
"  ouch  "  of  gold  filigree,  enamel,  and  pearls,  found 
on  Dowgate  Hill,  and  here  figured  on  p.  243  !  This 
particular  volume  is  carried  down  to  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  and  in  the  chapter  on  the  William  Rufus 
reign  are  given  some  strange  and  startling  suggestions 
of  the  lawless  life  which  make  the  Norman  Court 
contest  unfavourably  with  that  of  its  healthy  Saxon 
predecessors. 

It  was  doubtless  difficult  to  find  a  supply  of  reliable 
and  "contemporary  "  illustrations  forthis  early  period, 
so  that  we  must  not  cavil  at  the  inclusion  of  a  good 
number  which  seem  hardly  relevant  to  London.  At 
the  same  time,  the  photographic  reproduction  of  many 
old  MS.  drawings,  such  as  the  building  of  a  house  in 
the  eleventh  century  on  p.  323,  is  a  welcome  feature. 


In  many  cases  a  little  more  trouble  as  to  the  attribu- 
tion of  dates  and  the  source  of  the  illustrations  would 
have  been  an  improvement.  The  volume  is  well  printed, 
and  we  have  detected  only  one  misprint  in  the  spell- 
ing of  an  often-quoted  antiquary's  name  on  p.  124. 
As  a  collection  of  carefully  gleaned  facts  about  our 
great  city's  remote  past,  the  volume  is  a  worthy 
memorial  of  its  author's  civic  patriotism. 

W.  H.  D. 

*  *     * 

Stained  Glass  Tours  in  France.  By  Charles 
H.  Sherrill.  Sixteen  illustrations.  London: 
John  Lane,  1908.  8vo.,  pp.  298.  Price  6s.  net. 
The  antiquary  or  art-loving  tourist  who  wishes  to 
know  where  good  stained  glass  is  to  be  found  in 
France,  and  how  it  can  most  conveniently  be  seen, 
will  find  in  Mr.  Sherrill  a  well-qualified  guide,  and  a 
cheerful,  helpful  companion.  The  book  is  not  written 
for  the  technical  student,  but  for  untechnical  lovers  of 
art  and  for  all  who  can  appreciate  the  loveliness  of 
the  old  stained  glass  in  which  some  parts  of  France 
is  still  so  rich.  The  illustrations  are  fair,  but  naturally 
can  convey  no  idea  of  the  glories  of  colour  and  design 
to  be  found  in  the  originals.  The  tours  described 
are  arranged  not  in  order  of  locality,  but  of  chronology. 
Mr.  Sherrill  groups  stained  glass  into  three  epochs — 
thirteenth  century  and  earlier,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  sixteenth  century — a  sufficiently  satis- 
factory classification.  Each  of  these  epochs  is  divided 
into  two  or  three  tours,  with  separate  visits  to 
Quimper  (which,  remote  in  Brittany,  has  no  neigh- 
bouring "glass"  towns),  and  to  the  three  isolated 
churches  of  Bourg,  Audi,  and  Champigny-sur-Vende, 
alldistant  not  only  from  other  contemporary  (sixteenth- 
century)  glass,  but  also  far  removed  from  each  other. 
Some  of  Mr.  Sherrill's  readable  chapters  revive  fading 
memories ;  others  make  us  long  to  start  afresh  at 
once.  The  tourist  who  has  a  hobby  to  follow  or  a 
special  aim  to  pursue  gets  more  enjoyment  from  his 
wanderings  than  the  merely  casual  rambler ;  and  he 
who  is  not  yet  a  "  glass  "  enthusiast  might  do  worse 
than  put  this  pleasant  book  in  his  pocket  and  make 
the  round  of  the  churches  here  indicated.  He  would 
be  richly  rewarded. 

*  *     * 

The  History  of  the  Parish  of  Lytham.  By 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Fishwick,  F.S.A.  Six  illus- 
trations. Printed  for  the  Chetham  Society,  1907. 
Small  4to.,  pp.  118. 
As  in  his  previous  contributions  to  Lancashire 
county  and  parochial  history,  this  book  again  illustrates 
Colonel  Fishwick's  painstaking  methods.  The  most 
outstanding  event  in  the  general  history  of  Lytham  is 
the  dispute  in  the  thirties  of  the  sixteenth  century 
between  the  Prior  of  Lytham  and  certain  of  his 
neighbours,  and  the  riotous  proceedings  to  which  it 
led.  From  the  pleadings  in  the  Duchy  Court  some 
curious  details  are  taken.  Later  Colonel  Fishwick 
prints  the  Lytham  list,  which  is  complete,  of  those 
who  subscribed,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  1661, 
towards  the  supply  of  His  Majesty  Charles  II. 's 
"pressing  occasions."  This  list  is  of  interest  as 
giving  the  occupation  of  each  of  the  seventy  subscribers. 
Except  a  webster  and  a  shoemaker,  nearly  all  are 
described  as  yeomen  and  husbandmen.  Most  of  the 
subscribers  gave  sixpence  apiece.     Another  list  of  the 
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inhabitants,  dated  1676,  is  given  from  a  Church- 
wardens' Visitation.  Colonel  Fishwick  next  deals  with 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  parish.  Among  the  docu- 
ments printed  are  an  important  Inventory  of  Church 
Goods  in  1446,  and  a  Lay  Subsidy  Roll  of  1640-41. 
Copies  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  many  mural  monu- 
ments in  the  church  are  printed,  and  details  are  given 
with  regard  to  other  places  of  worship  in  the  parish. 
The  next  chapter,  which  deals  with  the  history  of  the 
Benedictine  Priory  at  Lytham,  is  the  most  important 
in  the  book.  Accompanying  it  is  a  fine  plate  of  the 
foundation  charter  of  the  cell  of  Lytham.  The 
chapter  includes  a  full  copy,  annotated,  of  the  only 
Status  roll  preserved  for  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  which  is  dated  1446  and  abounds  in  interest- 
ing and  valuable  detail.  Extracts  from  more  than 
one  Compotus  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
throw  much  light  on  the  business  side  of  the  Priory 
life.  The  final  chapters  trace  the  succession  of  the 
lords  of  the  manor  since  the  suppression  of  the  cell, 
and  deal  with  the  Free  School  and  sundry  miscel- 
laneous matters.  A  good  index  completes  an  excellent 
example  of  how  the  history  of  a  parish  should  be 
written. 

*     *     * 
St.  George  for  Merrie  England.     By  Margaret 

H.  Bulley.     With  fifty-six  full-page  illustrations. 

London:  George  Allen  and  Sons,  1908.    Foolscap 

4to. ,  pp.  155.  Price  5s.  net. 
The  reviewer's  first  impulse  is  to  declare  that 
another  book  on  St.  George  is  really  not  needed. 
On  examination,  however,  Miss  Bulley's  comely 
volume  justifies  itself — chiefly  by  its  illustrations.  In 
the  first  forty  pages  Miss  Bulley  gives  first  the  earliest 
form  of  the  full-grown  St.  George  legend — that  found 
in  the  Legenda  Aurea  of  the  thirteenth  century — 
followed  by  the  stories  from  the  early  Greek  and 
Coptic  "Acts,"  and  then  discusses  the  true  and  the 
false  St.  George  and  the  literature  thereof.  A  section 
on  "  The  Cult  in  England,"  which  is  well  done  and 
brings  together  many  mediaeval  (with  earlier  and  later) 
references,  and  another,  which  is  too  slight,  on 
"  St.  George  in  Literature,"  complete  the  introductory 
part  of  the  book.  Then  follow,  after  a  brief  note  on 
"St.  George  in  Art,"  the  fifty-six  plates  which  form 
the  real  justification  of  the  work.  They  are  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  paintings,  sculptures,  en- 
gravings, etc.,  mediaeval  for  the  most  part,  of  St.  George, 
of  incidents  in  or  connected  with  the  legend,  and  of 
the  saint  in  a  historic  and  personal  connection.  With 
few  exceptions,  these  photographs  are  most  successful, 
and  the  whole  form  a  charming  picture  gallery, 
showing  how  great  an  inspiration  the  saint  and  his 
legend  have  been  to  artists  of  various  countries  and 
periods.     The  book  is  remarkably  cheap. 

The  Poets  Royal  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Edited    by    W.    Bailey  -  Kempling.      London  : 

Chatto  and  Windus,   1908.      l6mo.,  pp.  xviii, 

107.     Price  is.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  little  volume  certainly  with  special  interest 

for  the  student  of  antiquarian  lore.      No  less  than 

twenty-six  authors  are  represented  by  selections  from 

their  works — Kings,  Queens,  Princes — beginning  with 

Alfred  of  England,  and  including  such  well-known 

figures  as  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  the  Jameses  and 


the  Charleses,  as  well  as  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
the  first  of  the  Scottish  Stuarts. 

The  last  named,  James  I.  of  Scotland,  as  the 
author  of  the  King's  Quhair,  is  by  far  the  best  of 
these  poets  royal,  especially  in  the  version  of  Pro- 
fessor Skeat,  which  is  here  employed.  And  perhaps 
the  best  that  England  has  contributed  to  the  an- 
thology are  the  fine  old  songs  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
Professor  Gollancz's  reading  from  our  wise  King 
Alfred.  The  book,  which  is  one  of  "The  King's 
Classics"  series,  is  daintily  got  up,  well  printed,  and 
edited  with  care  and  discretion.  The  compiler  has 
added  a  brief,  yet  sufficient,  introduction,  as  well  as 
notes,  glossary,  index,  etc.  It  is  not  a  selection  of 
great  poetry — it  does  not  purport  so  to  be ;  it  is, 
rather,  an  anthology  of  rare  and  half-forgotten  things, 
of  reliques,  of  treasurable  memorials,  re-echoed  from 
sources  which  are  not  suspected  of  the  like  by  the 
average  reader. 

The  Cotswolds.  Painted  by  G.  F.  Nicholls  ; 
described  by  Francis  Duckworth.  With  twenty- 
four  full-page  illustrations  in  colour.  London  : 
A.  and  C.  Black,  1908.  8vo. ,  pp.  xii,  231. 
Price  6s.  net. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  suitable  subject 
for  a  "  colour  book  "  than  the  pleasant  district  of 
the  Cotswolds.  The  twenty-four  drawings  by  Mr. 
Nicholls,  here  reproduced,  vary  somewhat  in  quality, 
but  most  of  them  are  delightful.  The  stone  buildings 
of  the  district,  with  their  grey  roofs,  mellow  colouring, 
and  sturdy  dignity — a  dignity  which  the  old  builders 
succeeded  in  conveying  to  cottage  and  farmhouse  and 
manor-house  and  mansion  alike — form  admirable 
subjects  for  the  artist's  brush.  Mr.  Nicholls  is  equally 
successful  with  landscape  scenes.  "A  Cots  wold 
Orchard, "  facing  p.  48,  is  a  charming  and  delicately 
coloured  study.  "  Saintbury  Cross,"  p.  68,  and 
"  Bourton-on-the- Water,"  p.  182 — the  houses  seen 
across  the  green-fringed  stream  with  the  picturesque 
old  bridge  in  the  foreground — are  both  good  examples. 
Of  that  over-praised  village,  Broadway,  there  are  two 
views,  of  which  we  prefer  the  frontispiece,  showing 
some  of  the  old  cottages  of  the  village  with  their 
flower-bedecked  walls  and  windows,  separated  by  a 
roughly-flagged  path  and  border  of  greensward  from 
the  wide  road.  The  delightful  old-world  High  Street 
of  Campden,  the  tree-fringed  head  of  the  Burford 
High  Street  that  slopes  so  pleasantly  down  to  the 
little  Windrush,  are  among  the  scenes  dear  to  the 
lover  of  the  Cotswold  country  which  Mr.  Nicholls 
has  chosen  for  the  delight  of  those  who  possess  them- 
selves of  this  comely  volume.  Mr.  Duckworth's  text 
is  competent  and  well  written.  We  do  not  agree 
with  some  of  his  preferences — which  is  only  natural — 
but  his  pages  recall  pleasant  hours,  and  tempt  to 
further  wanderings.  There  is  an  index,  a  brief  pre- 
fatory bibliography,  and  a  sketch  map. 

*      *      * 

Chancery  Proceedings.     By  G.  F.  T.  Sherwood. 

Walton  -  on  -  Thames  :     C.    A,    Bernau,    1908. 

i6mo.,  pp.  107.      Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

This  neatly  produced  little  book  is  the  second  issue 

in  "  The   Genealogist's  Pocket   Library,"   projected 

and  published  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Bernau,  the  compiler  of 

the   valuable   International    Genealogical   Directory. 
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Mr.  Sherwood  is  an  experienced  genealogist,  and  in 
these  well-printed  pages  he  first  tells  the  student  what 
the  documents  concerning  Chancery  Proceedings  in 
Equity  are,  and  where  they  are  to  be  found.  lie  then 
shows,  by  a  series  of  actual  examples  and  extracts, 
what  they  contain,  and  finally  explains  means  of 
reference.  Every  beginner  in  genealogical  study, 
and  indeed  every  student  whose  researches  take  him 
in  the  directions  here  indicated,  will  find  this 
"  pocketable  "  little  book  extremely  helpful. 

*  *      * 

A  special  number  of  British  Competitions,  containing 
all  the  designs  submitted  in  the  final  competition  for 
the  new  London  County  Council  Hall,  edited  by 
Alex.  Koch,  architect,  has  been  published  at  the 
office  of  Academy  Architecture,  58,  Theobald's  Road, 
W.C.,  at  prices  ranging,  according  to  paper  and 
binding,  from  10s.  to  305.  The  value  of  such  a 
publication  to  architects  is  obvious.  It  contains  the 
elevations,  plans,  and  sections  of  twenty-eight  com- 
peting designs.  These  are  prefaced  by  full  particulars 
of  the  conditions  of  the  competition,  instructions  to 
competitors,  with  a  schedule  of  the  accommodation 
to  be  provided  for  the  various  departments  of  the 
County  Council's  work.  Two  of  the  very  large 
four-columned  pages  are  occupied  by  "Comments" 
by  the  editor,  Mr.  A.  Koch,  on  the  conditions  under 
which  the  competition  was  held  and  on  the  award  of 
the  assessors.  These  "Comments"  are  very  un- 
favourable in  regard  to  both  matters.  The  subject, 
however,  is  technical,  and  is  somewhat  outside  the 
Antiquary's  scope,  and  we  must  confess  that  we  are 
not  favourably  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  one  of 
the  unsuccessful  competitors  attacking  both  the 
successful  design  and  the  conditions  of  the  com- 
petition. But  apart  from  controversial  matters,  Mr. 
Koch's  publication  is  of  lasting  value  as  a  permanent 
record  which  must  be  of  great  service  to  his  pro- 
fessional brethren. 

*  *      * 

Among  the  booklets  on  our  table  we  must  mention 
The  Judith- Play  of  J.  F.  Pennie  (1782-1848),  with  an 
introduction  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Filliter,  issued  by 
the  International  Society  of  the  Apocrypha  (price  is.). 
Pennie  was  a  Dorset  dramatist,  and  copies  of  this 
Judith-Play  are  very  scarce.  Mr.  Filliter's  introduc- 
tion tells  of  Pennie's  extraordinary  life-history — a 
strange  chapter  in  Dorsetshire  biography — and  the 
play  itself,  with  its  curious  additions  to  the  story  as 
told  in  the  Apocrypha,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  literature.  Copies  can  be  had  from  the 
Rev.  H.  Pentin,  Milton  Abbey  Vicarage,  Dorset. 

*  *      * 

From  the  Bristol  Art  Gallery  comes  the  Catalogue 
(price  2d.)  of  the  permanent  and  seventh  loan  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  which  consists  of  a  selection  of 
pictures  by  British  animal  painters,  including  some 
well-known  names.  The  catalogue  is  provided  with 
useful  annotations  and  descriptive  notes.  The  new 
issue,  No.  52,  of  the  Hull  Museum  Publications 
(price  id.)  contains  well-illustrated  notes  on  "Pre- 
historic Remains  from  Lincolnshire  "  and  "  Fish  and 
other  Remains  from  the  Chalk  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire." 

*  *      * 

In  the  Architectural  Review,  June,  besides  several 
papers  of  more  purely  professional  interest,  we  note 


third  articles  on  "  Sculptural  Works  by  Nicholas 
Stone,"  and  on  "Modern  British  Plasterwork,"  both 
profusely  and  admirably  illustrated. 

*  *  * 
The  Berks,  Bucks  and  Oxon  ArchcBological  Journal, 
April,  reached  us  too  late  for  notice  last  month.  It 
contains  the  first  part  of  "A  Reading  Pageant,"  by 
the  Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
make  an  attractive  show.  The  words  of  the  speeches 
and  songs  are  well  written  and  appropriate.  The 
number  also  contains,  inter  alia,  the  first  section  of 
"Feet  of  Fines  for  Berkshire,"  extracted  by  Mr. 
L.  J.  Acton  Pile.  We  have  also  received  Kivisla 
a" Italia,  May  ;  the  American  Antiquarian,  May  and 
June  ;  and  East  Anglian,  March,  with  a  note  on 
a  very  elaborate  "Surplice  at  Rampton  Parish  Church 
in  1744,"  and  much  documentary  matter,  and  April, 
with  an  important  note  establishing  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  "  Strangers'  Hall"  at  Norwich. 


Corasponuence- 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF   THE  LAND'S   END 
DISTRICT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
I  HAVE  recently  visited  nearly  all  the  ancient  monu- 
ments in  the  Land  End's  district  of  Cornwall,  many 
of  them  in  very  inaccessible  corners  of  the  county.  I 
regret  to  say  that  they  sadly  need  attention  with  a 
view  to  preservation.  Many  of  them  are  becoming 
quite  buried  and  dilapidated,  and  in  a  few  years  will 
disappear  altogether.  They  are  all  of  immense 
archseological  value,  many  being  of  inestimable  pre- 
historic interest.  I  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  no  part  of  England  possesses  such 
a  wealth  of  antiquarian  remains  within  so  small  a 
portion  of  earth  surface.  Surely  it  is  not  asking  the 
nation  too  much  to  preserve,  even  at  some  consider- 
able cost,  those  that  are  left  for  the  benefit  of  our 
successors,  who  will  probably  value  them  much  more 
than  we  seem  to  do. 

A  glance  at  the  Ordnance  Map  of  Penzance,  sheets 
351  and  358,  shows  an  extraordinary  number  of 
ancient  British  villages,  cromlechs,  stone  circles, 
logan  -  rocks,  barrows,  hut  circles,  giant's  rocks, 
quoits,  earthen  or  walled  castles,  sacred  wells, 
chapels,  and  crosses.  I  have  closely  inspected  nearly 
all  of  these  from  Land's  End  to  St.  Ives,  from  Cape 
Cornwall  to  Lelant  and  Penzance,  and  can  only  tell 
a  sad  tale.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  stone 
circles,  so  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  have  ceased 
to  be.  In  vain  have  I  searched  for  some  of  the 
logan  -  stones  and  menhirs.  They  have  long  ago 
been  used  up  for  gate-posts  or  building  purposes. 
The  stones  in  the  ancient  chapels  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing one  by  one.  The  "ancient  British 
villages,"  as  they  are  called,  are,  without  exception, 
simply  buried  beneath  masses  of  destructive  briars 
and  fern.  The  beehive  huts  are  similarly  overgrown 
and  almost  nndiscarnible.  Even  locally  I  have  had 
iu  many  instances  much  difficulty  in  finding  them. 
The  neighbouring  farmers  are  forgetting  their  exist- 
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ence,  and  labourers  living  close  by,  perhaps  purposely, 
don't  know  where  they  are.  These  priceless  relics  of 
the  past  history  of  our  country  should,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  be  preserved  from  vandalism,  the  predatory 
attacks  of  those  ignorant  of  their  value,  and  the  level- 
ling friction  of  wind,  rain,  and  storm.  A  few  of  the 
prominent  ancient  monuments  in  the  more  accessible 
spots  are  more  or  less  preserved  (such  as  the  Logan 
Stone,  Lanyon  Quoit,  the  Nine  Maidens,  the  Blind 
Fiddler,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  churchyard 
Celtic  crosses),  but  the  historic  and  prehistoric  relics 
in  the  out-of-the-way  and  wild  parts  of  Penwith,  of 
quite  equal  value  and  importance,  are  allowed  to  go 
to  destruction,  or  have  already  gone. 

The  remarkably  fine  ancient  British  village  of 
Chysauter  is  so  buried  up  with  ruinous  vegetation  as 
to  be  difficult  to  find.  The  beehive  hut  near  Crows- 
an-wra,  the  most  perfect  specimen  remaining,  may 
well  be  taken  for  a  heap  of  stones  collected  from  the 
surface  of  the  field  whence  it  rises,  overrun  with  rank 
vegetation,  and  actually  trees  of  a  fair  size  growing 
out  of  its  walls.  Tree-roots  in  the  natural  process  of 
growth  are  deadly  enemies  of  ancient  buildings.  The 
"  ancient  British  village  "  near  by  is  similarly  hidden 
with  bramble  and  fern.  The  very  interesting  old 
chapels  fare  no  better.  Chapel  Downs  in  Sancreed 
parish,  once  protected  with  iron  railings  by  a  late 
rector  not  many  years  ago,  is  now  most  dilapidated 
and  the  railings  in  fragments.  Chapel  Uny,  in  the 
same  parish,  is  practically  non-existent,  and  the  Well 
of  the  Saint  has  now  only  two  stones  remaining  show- 
ing any  traces  of  carving.  Bosence  Chapel,  also  in 
Sancreed  parish,  is  a  rank  mass  of  unkempt  vege- 
tation in  the  corner  of  a  field,  and  was  difficult  to 
find.  The  ancient  dwellings  of  Bollowall,  near  Cam 
Gluze  at  St.  Just,  are  similarly  dilapidated,  most  of 
the  stones  are  already  gone,  and  in  a  short  time  will 
be  filled  up  and  obliterated  with  debris  from  the 
neighbouring  mine.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
some  of  the  most  ancient  carved  bench-ends  have 
gone  to  make  pig-sty  doors  and  other  articles  of 
domestic  use. 

St.  Helen's  Oratory,  Cape  Cornwall,  is  also 
already  nearly  non-existent,  and  so  I  might  go  on  ; 
the  facts  are  all  more  or  less  equally  painfully  mono- 
tonous. I  have  merely  mentioned  a  few  concrete 
instances,  and  probably  many  of  your  readers  could 
give  more. 

Now,  the  parsons  of  Cornwall,  even  if  they  be  not 
all  antiquaries,  are  all  keenly  desirous  of  preserving 
these  ancient  monuments  of  past  civilization,  which 
are  certainly  not  of  parochial,  but  quite  national 
interest ;  but  they  lack  funds.  Many  of  them  are 
poor  men,  and  can  do  nothing  at  all.  I  have  in  my 
travels  through  the  Land's  End  district  of  Cornwall 
more  than  once  been  asked  how  to  preserve  these 
monuments :  whether  it  were  better  to  scrape  or 
re-cut  rich  Celtic  crosses  ;  whether  to  paint  or  dis- 
temper old  fonts  ;  how  best  to  preserve  old  tracery  on 
arches,  windows,  and  tombs.  I  was  glad  to  find  such 
a  genuinely  active  spirit  of  preservation  abroad,  for  it 
shows  the  keenness  of  the  clergy  in  the  district  to  aid 
in  the  preservation  of  the  memorials  of  the  past,  of 
which  they  are  tenants  for  life.  Still,  it  always  struck 
me  that  such  queries  should  not  require  to  be  put. 
The  nation  should  have  rendered  such  questions  un- 
necessary. 


The  clergy  of  Cornwall,  I  feel  sure,  will  welcome 
any  way  that  leads  to  the  preservation  of  their  monu- 
ments, and  aid  any  system  that  may  be  inaugurated 
to  effect  that  end.  The  spirit  truly  is  willing,  but  the 
pocket  is  empty.  As  it  is,  most  of  the  fine  old  Celtic 
crosses  in  the  churchyards  have  been  placed  there — 
rescued  from  serving  other  purposes,  such  as  brook 
bridges,  stepping-stones,  gate-posts — through  the 
local  parson's  energies.  These  deliverances  should  be 
a  national  matter,  and  not  left  to  the  haphazard  know- 
ledge or  ability  of  even  a  zealous  set  of  men,  who 
have  much  else  to  do  in  other  directions.  The 
nation  should  awake  to  its  responsibilities  and  take 
over  the  care  of  all  these  ancient  monuments  and 
remains,  when,  perhaps,  sign-posts  and  fences  will 
indicate  where  many  of  them  are  to  be  found. 

Local  antiquarian  societies  do  what  they  can,  but 
their  funds  naturally  are  vjry  limited,  and  quite  in- 
adequate to  cope  with  the  pressing  and  urgent 
necessities  of  the  case. 

J.  Harris  Stone. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Club,  Pall  Mall, 
May  28,  1908. 


ST.  ANNE'S  WELL  AT  CAVERSHAM. 

TO  THE   EDITOR. 

In  your  last  issue  you  notice  the  rediscovery  of 
St.  Anne's  Well  at  Caversham,  Oxon,  and  you  trace 
its  connection  with  the  chapel  on  Caversham  Bridge. 

The  description  of  the  relics  removed  therefrom  by 
Dr.  London  in  his  report  to  Crumwell  has  for  a  long 
time  puzzled  several  of  us  who  have  been  interested 
in  the  well,  etc. 

I  quote  it  as  you  print  it  :  "  The  principall  relik  of 
idolytrie  in  thys  realme,  an  aungell  with  oon  wyng 
that  browt  to  Caversham  the  spere  hedde  that  percyd 
our  Saviour  is  syde  upon  the  crosse." 

Now,  if  this  is  not  exaggerated  language,  and  this 
was  a  relic  of  first  importance,  the  chapel  on  the 
bridge  must  have  been  of  great  notoriety,  much 
greater  than  the  scanty  notices  of  it  we  get  would 
lead  us  to  believe. 

Moreover,  what  was  the  relic?  Was  it  an  image 
of  the  angel,  or  was  it  a  wing?  and  why  an  angel 
with  one  wing  only  ?  Further,  what  about  the  spear- 
head ?     Surely  as  important  a  relic  as  the  angel. 

If  any  of  your  readers  can  help  to  a  solution,  one 
would  be  grateful. 

W.  Ravenscrokt. 

The  Gables, 

Southcote  Road,  Reading, 
'June  2,  1908. 
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Note  to  Publishers. —  We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 

To  intending  Contributors.— Unsolicited  MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 
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jRotes  of  t&e  8£ontb. 

From  June  29  to  July  25  an  exhibition  of 
objects  found  during  last  season's  work  on 
the  site  of  Memphis  by  Professor  Flinders 
Petrie  and  his  students,  working  for  the 
British  School  of  Archaeology  in  Egypt,  was 
open  at  University  College.  In  general 
interest  and  suggestiveness  it  was  fully  up 
to  the  level  of  former  Egyptian  exhibitions. 
In  an  article  in  the  Morning  Post  of  June  24 
describing  his  work,  Professor  Flinders  Petrie 
remarked  that :  "  Within  the  region  south  of 
the  great  enclosure  of  the  god  Ptah,  as  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  one  piece  of  ground 
attracted  attention  by  the  quantity  of  early 
Greek  jar-handles  and  pottery  strewed  over 
it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  pieces  of  the 
great  Rhodian  wine-jars  of  the  succeeding 
centuries.  This  region  was  clearly  a  resort 
of  foreign  trade  during  some  seven  centuries 
before  our  era.  Here,  also,  had  lately  been 
found  the  outer  gateway  of  a  great  temple, 
deep  under  the  house  ruins  which  covered 
it ;  and  this  was  of  King  Menenptah,  almost 
contemporary  with  the  Trojan  war,  to  which 
age  King  Proteus  was  fixed.  Much  of  the 
excavation  was  devoted  to  clearing  away  some 
20  feet  of  earth  from  this  temple  site,  and  by 
the  close  of  the  season  it  was  seen  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  open  forecourt  of  the 
temple  had  been  exposed,  and  the  inner 
doorway  leading  into  the  temple  was  revealed. 
Here  the  work  has  had  to  pause  for  this  year, 
but  it  is  hoped  to  continue  and  clear  the 
temple  chambers  next  season.  The  open 
court,   however,   gave    some    results.     Two 
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tablets  of  the  goddess  Hathor,  the  'foreign 
Aphrodite'  of  Herodotus,  were  found  in  it, 
also  some  Cypriote  jars,  and  pieces  of  painted 
pottery  figures  coloured  with  bright  yellow, 
red,  and  black  of  northern  style.  A  hint  of 
rich  decoration  appeared  in  pieces  of  alabaster 
inlay  and  coloured  tiles,  agreeing  with  the 
shrine  being  'magnificently  adorned,'  as 
Herodotus  says.  Some  curious  washing- 
places  for  the  worshippers  were  placed  in 
the  court,  resembling  rather  the  Semitic 
fashion  of  tanks  for  ablution  in  the  Holy 
Place.  In  later  time  the  court  was  littered 
with  waste  beads  and  scraps  from  a  glazing 
factory,  and  then  houses  were  built  filling  it  up, 
so  that  all  trace  of  the  use  of  it  disappeared." 

♦         ♦         ♦ 

"  In  this  foreign  quarter  was  found  a  series 
of  most  interesting  terracotta  heads  of  the 
various  strange  peoples  gathered  together  in 
Memphis.  The  style  of  work  shows  rather 
Greek  spirit  in  an  Egyptian  setting,  and  by 
the  subjects  they  belong  probably  to  about  a 
century  following  on  the  age  of  Herodotus. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  be 
able  to  recognize  all  the  types  familiar  in  the 
ancient  world,  but  from  dress  and  from 
ancient  portraits  many  of  these  heads  can  be 
identified.  Here  is  the  Persian  Great  King 
with  his  royal  head-dress,  and  his  long  upright 
Aryan  profile.  Next  is  the  Persian  Cavalry 
officer,  with  his  regimental  badge  on  his  head, 
as  described  by  Herodotus.  There  is  the 
Syrian  Bedawy  just  as  he  is  seen  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments.  The  Babylonian 
Sumerian  is  modelled  exactly  like  the  heads 
of  2,000  years  before  from  the  Chaldean 
plain.  The  finest  troops  of  the  Persians 
were  the  Scythian  Cavalry,  the  Cossack 
regiments  of  those  days ;  and  several  figures 
of  these  are  found  with  the  high-peaked 
hood  and  bushy  beard,  as  seen  on  the 
Crimean  vases.  While,  beyond  all,  there 
was  a  colony  of  Indians  in  Memphis,  whom 
the  versatile  modeller  showed  with  charac- 
teristic faces,  pose,  and  dress,  familiar  to  us 
from  the  early  Buddhist  monuments  of  India. 
The  connection  of  India  with  Egypt  is  of  the 
highest  interest,  as  hitherto  we  have  only  had 
the  Indian  version  of  the  great  Buddhist 
mission  of  Asoka  to  the  Kings  of  the  West, 
and  no  trace  of  Indian  influence  was  seen  on 
this  side.     Now  we  are  certain  that  Indian 
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models  were  before  the  Grseco-Egyptian  artist, 
and  that  the  Indian  appeared  before  Roman 
days  in  Egypt.  If  we  could  in  future  recover 
any  more  direct  link  with  the  Buddhist  mission 
it  would  be  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
history  of  Western  thought,  which  seems  to 
be  so  strongly  indebted  to  Eastern  ideals." 

"Of  the  purely  Egyptian  side  some  good 
results  were  reached.  A  beautiful  lotus  capital 
of  the  time  of  the  pyramid  builders  had  been 
re-used  in  the  temple  foundations;  also  parts 
of  clustered  columns  girdled  with  a  triple  rope, 
not  known  before.  Two  large  buildings  of 
King  Siamen,  of  about  1050  B.C.,  were  found. 
One  was  apparently  a  public  place  of  business 
or  a  palace,  and  six  large  carved  door-lintels 
with  figures  and  inscriptions  have  been  re- 
covered from  that.  The  other  building  may 
have  been  a  temple,  but  it  underlies  the 
premises  of  the  British  School,  and  as  yet 
only  one  column  1 2  feet  high,  standing  com- 
plete on  its  base,  has  accidentally  been  un- 
covered. .  .  .  All  over  the  city  the  remains 
of  the  busy  factories  were  found.  Kilns  for 
making  hundreds  of  glazed  vases  and  dishes 
were  opened,  some  with  masses  of  spoiled 
articles  thrown  aside  as  useless  from  over- 
firing.  Thousands  of  small  glazed  figures 
show  the  trade  centre  for  such  wares.  Plaster 
moulds  were  largely  used  both  for  pottery  and 
for  bronze  work.  Weights  abound,  for  the 
innumerable  traders  who  occupied  the  mart. 
And  the  factories  of  beads,  scarabs,  amulets, 
stone  vases,  and  other  small  products  have 
left  multitudes  of  little  reminders  of  their 
activity." 

$        $         $ 

The   Pageant  season   has  been   short,   but 

severe.  Historical  and  picturesque  Pageants 
were  given  at  Chelsea  from  June  25  to  July  1, 
at  Winchester  from  June  25  to  July  2,  at 
Cheltenham  from  July  6  to  11,  at  Pevensey 
from  July  20  to  25,  and  at  Dover  from 
July  27  to  August  1.  Full  accounts  have 
appeared  in  the  newspapers.  It  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  say  that  while  a  large 
measure  of  success  of  every  kind  appears 
to  have  attended  all  those  held  up  to  the 
time  of  our  going  to  press,  the  Pageants  at 
Winchester  and  at  Cheltenham  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  many  fine  and  effectively- 
rendered  scenes. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  in  June,  Professor  A. 
MacAlister  delivered  a  lecture,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides,  on  the  work  achieved  by  the 
Society  during  the  last  year  at  Gezer,  the 
Levitical  city,  and  the  frontier  town  over- 
looking Philistia.  The  lecturer,  after  describ- 
ing what  has  been  revealed  by  the  excavations, 
exhibited  a  find  of  the  skeleton  of  a  lad 
sixteen  years  old  sawn  in  two,  probably  by 
way  of  a  foundation  sacrifice.  The  dis- 
coveries, he  said,  clearly  established  the 
political  and  commercial  connection  between 
Gezer,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Babylon-Egypt 
on  the  other.  Lantern  slides  were  given 
displaying  various  views  of  the  great  tunnel 
lately  found  at  Gezer,  executed  about  2000 
B.C.,  about  as  high  as  the  twopenny  tube,  half 
as  wide,  about  94  feet  below  the  rock  surface, 
with  84  steps  leading  to  the  brink  of  a 
well,  illuminated  by  the  sloping  light,  the 
greatest  engineering  work  done  in  Palestine, 
and  a  fine  example  of  an  intra-mural  supply 
of  water  for  garrison  purposes.  Passing  to 
the  cave-dwellers,  the  lecturer  exhibited  the 
wall  of  a  small  cave  at  Gezer,  with  incised 
rude  outlines  of  animals,  comparable  with 
those  of  the  caves  of  Southern  Europe, 
Cannstadt,  Perigord,  and  Laugerie  Basses. 
Professor  MacAlister  concluded  by  making 
an  appeal  for  greater  support  for  the  work  of 
the  Society  during  the  next  nine  months,  in 
order  to  enable  the  work  to  be  completed 
before  the  expiry  of  the  licence  for  explora- 
tion. The  Society,  which  is  one  of  three 
exploring  societies  in  Palestine,  was  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  public  interest. 

The  Rome  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Post,  writing  on  June  30,  said  :  "  Another 
Roman  monument  is  doomed ;  the  Italian 
and  Austrian  Governments,  after  consider- 
able hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian 
Government,  have  just  signed  the  convention 
for  the  demolition  of  the  Palazzetto  di 
Venezia,  in  order  that  the  view  from  the  new 
monument  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  may  be 
absolutely  uninterrupted.  The  history  of 
the  Palazzetto  is  very  interesting.  Built  by 
the  Venetian  Pope  Paul  II.  about  the  year 
1467,  as  an  adjunct  of  the  larger  Palazzo  of 
the  same  name,  its  garden  served  as  an  agree- 
able  pleasaunce    for    that   splendour-loving 
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Pontiff,  who  used  to  witness  the  carnival  and 
throw  money  to  the  people  from  the  windows 
of  his  favourite  residence  at  the  end  of  the 
Corso.  Pius  IV.,  a  century  later,  presented 
both  the  Palazzo  and  the  Palazzetto  to  the 
Venetian  Republic  as  the  official  abode  of  its 
Ambassador,  and  there  for  the  next  two 
centuries  and  more  were  penned  those 
admirable  dispatches  which  the  ablest  of 
diplomatists  used  to  send  to  the  best- 
informed  of  Governments.  When  Austria, 
in  1797,  became  the  heir  of  Venice,  she 
inherited  also  the  two  Venetian  Palaces 
in  Rome,  and  they  became,  and  still  are,  the 
residence  of  the  Austrian  Ambassador  to  the 
Vatican.  Even  after  she  lost  Venetia  in 
1866,  Austria  still  retained  this  last  strip  of 
the  old  Venetian  territory  in  Italy.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  can  easily  be  im- 
agined that  the  Austrian  Government  was 
not  anxious  to  pull  down  the  Palazzetto,  but 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  Italy  has 
induced  it  to  yield,  although  the  courtyard  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Rome,  and  has 
served  as  a  model  for  several  other  later 
buildings.  The  sum  of  ^65,000  is  to  be 
spent  in  rebuilding  the  Palazzetto,  after  the 
fashion  of  Crosby  Hall,  on  another  site,  in 
the  adjacent  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  and  this 
will  necessitate  the  destruction  of  dwelling- 
houses  there,  so  that  the  result  will  be  to 
increase  yet  further  the  scarcity  of  house 
room  in  Rome.  At  the  same  time  Austria 
has  ceded  her  rights  to  the  portion  of  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  two  palaces.  Thus  another  corner  of 
Old  Rome  will  soon  pass  away." 

^P         •)&?         & 

The  same  correspondent,  writing  on  July  4, 
remarked  :  "  The  Roman  Municipality  has 
purchased  for  ^48  a  bronze  slab  which  was 
recently  found  by  accident  in  an  antiquary's 
shop,  and  which  possesses  considerable  his- 
torical value.  An  inscription  on  the  plate 
records  the  honours  paid  to  Cn.  Pompeius 
Strabo,  who  was  Consul  in  89  B.C.,  and  in 
the  previous  year  had  put  down  a  rebellion 
in  Picenum.  It  also  contains  several  para- 
graphs of  the  Lex  Julia  of  90  B.C.,  which 
conferred  the  Roman  franchise  on  the  Italian 
communities  still  faithful  to  Rome.  Like 
the  Sibylline  Books,  the  plate  was  offered  for 


sale  several  times  before  it  was  bought,  and 
each  time  the  price  rose." 

4r      ♦      ♦ 

Mrs.  Lewis  Davies,  of  the  Vicarage,  Talgarth, 
Breconshire,  kindly  sends  us  the  two  photo- 
graphs, taken  by  herself,  reproduced  on  this 


SEPULCHRAL   SLAB,    ST.    DAVIDS   CATHEDRAL: 
FRONT   VIEW. 

page  and  the  next,  of  a  sepulchral  slab  of 
grey  slate,  which  was  discovered  about  1891 
in  the  Lady  Chapel,  St.  David's  Cathedral, 
when  repairs  were  being  made.  She  writes  : 
"It  bears  the  inscription,  'Pontificis  Abraham 
filii  hie  Hed  et  Isac  quiescunt ' — '  Here  lie  at 
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rest  Hed  and  Isac  the  sons  of  Bishop  Abra- 
ham.' Abraham  succeeded  to  the  See  of  St. 
David's  in  1078.  Two  years  later  he  was  slain 
by  the  '  black '  sea-rovers  who  laid  waste  the 
city.  It  may  be  that  Hed  and  Isac  shared 
their  father's  fate.  The  old  chronicles  briefly 
describe  the  disaster:  '1078  Menevia  a 
gentilibus  vastata  est,  et  Abraham  a  gentili- 
bus   occiditur.'     The    inscription    and    the 
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ornamental  carving  of  the  left  side  are 
entire — a  Maltese  cross  with  equal  arms 
spreading  out  at  the  ends  into  triangular 
knots  within  a  circle  surmounted  by  a  Latin 
cross,  on  either  side  of  which  are  the  letters 
Alpha  and  Omega.  The  letters  of  the  in- 
scription are  all  miniscules,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  monogram  of  the  name  of  the 
Deity,  very  irregular  in  size,  and  carelessly 


formed.  The  Omega  is  quite  unusual,  and 
the  ornamental  carving  is  of  an  elegant  style, 
and  carefully  executed." 

rjl  rjp  (jfcl 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Collins  and  Mr.  T.  C  Cantrill, 
writing  from  Bradford-on-Avon,  send  us  the 
following  interesting  note  regarding  certain 
discoveries  they  have  made  at  Solisbury 
Camp  near  Bath  :  "  The  entrenchment  on 
Solisbury  Hill,  near  Bath,  has  long  been 
known  as  the  site  of  a  prehistoric  settlement. 
Sir  John  Evans,  as  long  ago  as  1866,  re- 
corded his  discovery  of  flint  implements 
there,  though  he  did  not  meet  with  any 
evidence  of  the  use  of  metal.  The  hill  con- 
sists of  a  small  isolated  plateau  of  Bath 
oolite ;  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
recently  some  quarrying  operations  have 
been  begun  at  several  points  on  its  margin, 
and  appear  to  threaten  damage  to  the  camp 
itself.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  such 
a  calamity  may  be  averted,  as  in  the  case  of 
Solisbury  the  rampart  of  the  camp  is  un- 
usually rich  in  relics — a  fact  pointing  to 
prolonged  occupation.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  may  be  well  to  record  in  brief  the 
results  of  numerous  visits  made  by  ourselves 
during  the  last  eight  years  for  the  purpose  of 
picking  up  any  objects  of  interest  which 
might  be  exposed  along  the  rampart.  Our 
search  has  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  flint  implements,  including  many  flakes, 
scrapers,  and  a  leaf-shaped  arrow-head ;  a 
rude  stone  spindle-whorl;  worked  bones  and 
horn-cores ;  teeth  and  bones  of  domestic 
animals ;  abundant  sherds  of  hand-made 
pottery,  with  unmoulded  lips,  but,  in  some 
cases,  decorated  with  incised  ornament ; 
together  with  a  few  pieces  of  bronze  and 
numerous  fragmentary  iron  objects,  such  as 
nails,  rivets,  knives,  and  chisels.  As  most 
of  these  metal  objects  were  found  con- 
centrated at  one  point,  and  were  associated 
with  burnt  clay,  charcoal,  and  iron-dross,  it 
is  evident  that  the  occupants  of  the  camp 
practised  a  rude  metallurgy. 

"  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  dis- 
covery was  made  two  years  ago,  when  we 
found,  buried  in  a  shallow  cist  less  than 
2  feet  square,  two  human  skeletons  huddled 
together,  each  lying  on  its  side,  the  head  of 
one  resting  on  the  hips  of  the  other,  one  of 
the   skulls  being  protected  by  a  rude  arch 
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formed  of  two  roughly  rectangular  masses  of 
stone. 

"  The  character  of  the  stone  implements 
discovered  by  Sir  John  Evans  and  ourselves 
suggests  that  the  occupation  of  Solisbury 
Hill  dates  back  to  Neolithic  times  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  iron  remains  indicate  that 
the  site  was  utilized  by  an  Early  Iron  Age  or 
Late  Celtic  people,  but  the  absence  of 
Roman  remains  (with  the  exception  of  a 
single  fragment  of  Samian  ware)  shows  that 
this  occupancy  did  not  extend  up  to  the 
Roman  settlement  of  the  district,  or  at  least 
remained  unaffected  by  it." 

♦  m      ♦         & 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  was  held  at  Durham  from 
July  21  to  28,  and  the  sixty-fifth  annual 
congress  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion at  Carlisle  from  July  13  to  18. 

♦  ♦         ♦ 

In  the  last  few  days  of  June  discovery  was 
made  at  Rome,  beneath  the  Church  of  San 
Crisogono,  in  Trastevere,  of  a  number  of 
fine  sarcophagi  and  fragments  of  frescoes, 
dating  probably  from  the  eighth  century — 
the  date  of  the  restoration  of  this  ancient 
church  by  Pope  Gregory  III.  One  sar- 
cophagus is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Septimus 
Severus,  and  has  upon  it  a  group  of  Tritons 
and  Nereids,  as  well  as  the  bust  of  the 
Roman,  whose  last  resting-place  it  originally 
was,  before  it  was  transported  hither  to  serve 
again  for  Christian  burial. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies  was  held  at 
Burlington  House  on  June  23.  Professor 
Percy  Gardner,  who  was  in  the  chair,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  remarked 
that  the  most  interesting  of  the  sculptural 
discoveries  of  the  year  was  the  work  of  an 
Oxford  man  and  a  pupil  of  his  own,  Mr. 
Guy  Dickins.  He  had  succeeded  in  recom- 
posing  the  innumerable  fragments  of  the 
great  group  of  four  figures  set  up  at  Lycosura 
by  the  sculptor  Damophon,  of  Messenia, 
and  representing  Demeter  and  Despoina, 
Artemis  and  the  Giant  Anytus.  Mr.  Dickins 
had  proved  that  Damophon  was  a  sculptor 
of  the  second  century  b.c.  and  that  his 
works  belonged  to  the  brief  period  of  Greek 
art  which  occupied  the  time  between  the 


victories  of  Flaminius  and  the  disastrous 
ravages  of  Mummius.  They  had  now  fixed 
a  point  of  the  greatest  importance,  marking 
the  end  of  the  artistic  history  of  Greece 
proper.  After  that  period  sculpture  remained 
active  in  Asia  and  at  Rome,  but  in  Greece  it 
ceased,  save  for  a  little  outburst  in  the  age 
of  Hadrian.  However  much  they  might 
rejoice  in  recovering  with  the  spade  frag- 
ments of  fact  in  regard  to  the  cities  of  Hellas, 
or  in  pushing  back  the  veil  which  still  par- 
tially hid  the  Greece  of  the  second  millen- 
nium b.c,  he  hoped  their  aesthetic  sense 
would  never  be  too  dull  to  enable  them 
intensely  to  enjoy  what  was  really  lovely  in 
the  literature  and  the  art  of  Greece.  That, 
after  all,  was  the  root  of  their  enthusiasm  for 
Hellas ;  and  it  was  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  had  an  unrivalled  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful which  made  them  such  delicious  com- 
panions amid  the  sordidness  of  modern  life, 
and  which  gave  to  the  common  life  of  their 
society  its  binding  power. 

$         $         $ 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth 
spoke  briefly  on  some  further  results  of  his 
excavations  at  Ephesus,  which  he  described  as 
certain  speculations  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  objects  he  found  bore  upon  the  problem 
of  the  origin  of  Ionian  civilization.  In  the 
filling  of  a  small  rectangular  structure  which 
had  been  noticed  by  Wood  as  standing  in 
the  axis  of  the  earliest  temple,  he  found 
about  a  thousand  objects  of  electrum,  silver, 
bronze,  ivory,  and  so  forth.  He  thought  this 
was  the  earliest  structure  on  the  site,  and  the 
objects,  which  were  mostly  for  personal 
adornment,  he  dated  from  comparison  with 
objects  found  elsewhere  at  about  700  b.c. 
If  this  was  so,  it  was  by  far  the  largest  group 
of  early  objects  they  had  found,  although  he 
did  not  say  they  were  the  oldest.  When  he 
came  to  examine  them  he  was  surprised  how 
he  was  taken  back  to  the  very  remarkable 
collection  of  gold  things  found  in  Cyprus, 
which  Dr.  Murray  dated  at  1000  b.c,  or 
later.  Dr.  Evans  thought  they  were  earlier. 
He  believed  that  Dr.  Murray  was  right,  and 
that  the  Ephesian  and  Cyprus  objects  were 
made  by  men  under  sub-Mycenean  influence. 
The  main  basis  of  the  art  shown  at  Ephesus 
was  sub-Mycenean  and  sub-^Egean,  mixed 
with  two  other  influences.     One  was  North 
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European,  and  the  other  was  a  strong  Oriental 
tinge. 

•)&»  «$»  *)&» 
An  excursion  of  the  Rutland  Archaeological 
Society  to  Stamford  on  July  7  took  the  form  of 
a  perambulation  of  the  line  of  the  walls  of  Old 
Stamford,  the  position  and  nature  of  which,  and 
of  the  various  sites  and  buildings  met  with  in 
the  course  of  the  walk,  were  admirably  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  H.  F.  Traylen.  Assembling 
at  Bath  Row,  the  party  first  inspected  the  site 
of  the  castle,  and  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Mr.  Gray  were  shown  the  remains  of  the 
Court  Hall  of  the  old  castle,  with  its  thir- 
teenth-century arcade.  It  seems  a  sad  pity 
that  this  interesting  and  beautiful  relic  of 
bygone  Stamford,  and  indeed  the  whole 
castle  site,  should  have  fallen  into  such  a 
condition  and  be  put  to  such  ignoble  uses. 
Leaving  the  castle  and  noting  the  portions 
of  the  town  wall  and  the  thirteenth-century 
castle  gate  in  Bath  Row,  Mr.  Traylen  pointed 
out  the  old  King's  Mill,  which  doubtless  is 
the  present-day  representative  of  one  of 
Stamford's  oldest  institutions.  On  reaching 
Hopkins'  Hospital  the  gargoyle  and  Decorated 
window  head  (representing  all  that  survives  of 
the  Augustinian  Friary  which  stood  a  little 
to  the  west),  were  noted  and  an  inspection 
made  of  the  circular,  loop-holed  Norman 
bastion  on  the  west  side  of  the  old  town. 

4p      46?      # 

The  next  object  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  party  was  King  Charles  I.'s  gateway, 
which  Mr.  Atter  courteously  permitted  them 
to  view  in  his  garden  on  Barn  Hill.  This  is 
one  of  Stamford's  chief  historic  relics  and 
was  examined  with  much  interest.  On  the 
inner  (garden)  side  a  small  fragment  of  Nor- 
man chevron  has  been  built  into,  or  attached 
to,  the  arch,  above  which  is  a  fragment  of 
canopy  work  which  in  its  turn  is  incon- 
gruously surmounted  by  a  sculptured  head 
suggesting  the  features  of  King  John.  It  is 
known  that  Stukeley,  the  antiquary,  who  once 
occupied  this  house,  undertook  some  excava- 
tions on  the  site  of  the  Queen  Eleanor  Cross 
on  the  western  outskirts  of  the  town,  and 
carried  such  remains  as  rewarded  his  search 
to  his  own  home  on  Barn  Hill.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  interesting  if  any  evidence  were 
forthcoming  to  prove  that  the  architectural 
fragment  referred  to  (which  manifestly  has  no 


real  connection  with  the  gate)  formed  part  of 
the  Stamford  Eleanor  Cross,  of  which  no 
traces  are  now  known.  Passing  out  by  the 
King  Charles  Gate,  the  members  next  entered 
Browne's  Hospital,  and  examined  the  chapel, 
hall,  and  audit-room.  The  stained  glass,  old 
"  Cope  Chair,"  and  misereres  of  the  chapel, 
the  beautiful  examples  of  furniture,  the  carved 
cornice  for  attachment  of  tapestries,  the  old 
books,  and  the  many  other  objects  of  interest 
and  beauty  of  this  charming  old  building 
were  duly  admired  before  completing  the 
circuit  of  the  walls.  A  few  moments  were 
also  given  to  the  exterior  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  now  part  of  the  Grammar  School 
premises,  and  the  old  fourteenth -century 
gateway  of  Brazenose  School. 

♦  ♦  /  ♦ 
In  an  article  in  the  British  Architect,  July  3, 
entitled  "  Some  Old  Breton  Crucifixes,"  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  referring  to  many  visits  he  has 
paid  to  Finisterre,  remarked:  "Pottering 
about  in  stray  places,  between  Brignogan 
upon  the  north  coast  and  Vannes  in  the 
south,  it  has  been  my  hobby — perchance  it 
may  be  deemed  my  weakness — to  acquire, 
when  chance  offered,  mostly  from  humble 
cottagers,  any  old  crucifix  that  during  my 
recent  rambles  may  have  caught  my  eye,  and 
appeared  to  be  more  or  less  curious,  if  their 
possessors  were  ready  to  dispose  of  them  at 
a  comparatively  nominal  price.  Perhaps  my 
present  collection  may  be  unique— so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  it  certainly  is." 

$        $         $ 

The  article  was  illustrated  by  reproductions 

of  photographs  of  twenty- five  examples. 
"  Crude  though  the  majority  are,"  continued 
Mr.  Hems,  "  they  possess  an  amount  of  indi- 
vidual interest.  Some,  without  doubt,  are 
several  hundreds  of  years  old — precious  relics 
preserved  in  quaint  and  humble  buildings  by 
successive  generations  of  pious  Bretons,  whilst 
probably  the  most  modern  amongst  them 
was  carved  by  cunning  hands  more  than  half 
a  century  ago.  One  only  possesses  a  date — 
that  is,  1 8 16.  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that  no 
two  crosses  are  alike  in  outline.  The  figures, 
as  a  rule,  are  more  or  less  diverse,  although, 
to  a  great  extent,  there  is  some  family  like- 
ness between  those  that,  apparently  by  the 
application  of  no  end  of  patience,  have  been 
carved  out  of  mutton  bones.    Of  those  mani- 
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pulated  in  that  material  there  are  no  less 
than  half  a  dozen.  These  I  have  collected 
in  diverse  parts  of  Finisterre,  two  of  them 
from  the  grim  and  rock- bound  island  of 
Ushant,  anciently  known  as  Enez-Heusso 
(i.e.,  The  Isle  of  Terror) ;  the  rest  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pointe  du  Raz,  which, 
being  the  most  westerly  promontory  upon 
the  coast  of  France,  stands  in  the  same  posi- 
tion to  that  country  that  Land's  End  in 
Cornwall  does  to  our  own." 

There  have  just  been  added  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  at  the 
British  Museum  two  beautiful  marble  lavers 
of  extremely  fine  workmanship.  One  of 
these  consists  of  two  basins  one  above  the 
other,  the  top  one  being  the  larger,  and  rest- 
ing upon  four  supports  carved  with  figures  in 
low  relief  in  a  style  imitative  of  the  Archaic 
period.  Around  the  body  are  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  and  in  the  interior  is  a  large  and 
well  cut  head  of  Medusa  in  relief.  The 
lower  basin  upon  which  the  larger  stands  is 
decorated  with  an  elaborate  floral  design. 
The  other  laver  is  much  smaller,  but  is 
more  elaborately  decorated.  It  consists  of 
one  basin  standing  upon  two  lions'  legs,  sur- 
mounted by  busts  of  winged  lions,  the  whole 
resting  upon  a  slab  carved  with  masks  and  a 
well  cut  acanthus  pattern,  all  in  relief.  The 
lavers,  which  were  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum  at  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land's collection  at  Trentham  Hall,  have 
been  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  entrance 
hall  of  the  Museum. 

+      $      $ 

The  annual  report  of  the  Colchester  Corpora- 
tion Museum  chronicles  many  important  and 
valuable  additions,  including  the  fine  example 
of  cist  burial  described  in  our  May  "Notes." 
Alderman  Henry  Laver,  F.S.A.,  in  addition 
to  his  valuable  gift  of  ancient  British  gold 
coins  last  year,  has  now  given  the  whole  of 
the  objects  deposited  by  him  at  various  times. 
Mr.  Hastings  Worrin  has  presented  a  good 
example  of  the  Essex  chaff-box,  and  among 
other  domestic  articles  added  we  notice  a 
tinder-box  with  lid  forming  a  candlestick ; 
a  series  of  tobacco-pipes — "  ranging  from 
Elizabeth  to  George  IV." — found  when  lay- 
ing out  the  Castle  Park  in  1892  ;  a  cylindrical 


candle-shade  of  perforated  iron,  such  as  was 
commonly  used  in  bedrooms  and  nurseries 
about  fifty  years  ago  ;  three  weaver's  shuttles 
used  in  Colchester  silk-weaving  about  forty 
years  ago ;  and  seven  straw  brimstone  matches 
found  in  a  hole  in  the  chimney  of  an  old 
cottage  in  Little  Dunmow  when  pulled  down 
some  years  ago. 

♦  ♦        ♦ 

A  Reuter's  telegram  from  Paris,  dated  July  18, 
says  that  an  interesting  communication  has 
been  made  to  the  "  Academie  des  Inscrip- 
tions et  Belles  -  Lettres "  by  M.  Gabriel 
Gustafson,  curator  of  the  Christiania  Museum, 
concerning  the  recent  discovery  in  Norway 
of  a  Viking  funeral  ship  at  least  1,100  years 
old.  Its  mortuary  chamber  contained  the 
bones  of  two  women,  who,  judging  from  the 
size  of  the  craft  and  the  elaborateness  of  its 
appointments,  evidently  belonged  to  some 
noble  and  wealthy  family.  The  vessel,  which 
is  70  feet  long  and  16  feet  6  inches  broad, 
was  dug  out  of  a  tumulus  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  shore,  on  the  farm  of  Oseberg, 
near  Tonsberg.  The  treasure  was  not  intact. 
At  some  remote  period,  probably  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  it  had  been  unearthed  by  un- 
scrupulous visitors,  who  had  pillaged  the 
mortuary  chamber  of  many  of  the  curious 
relics  undoubtedly  deposited  there  in  accord- 
ance with  ancient  Norse  tradition.  But  in 
other  parts  of  the  ship,  which  had  apparently 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  sacrilegious  in- 
truders, was  found  a  large  and  extremely 
valuable  collection  of  historic  remains,  includ- 
ing a  four-wheeled  chariot,  richly  and  quaintly 
decorated,  four  sledges,  three  of  them  curiously 
carved,  several  beds,  lintels,  a  mill,  spinning- 
wheels,  and  a  variety  of  kitchen  utensils.  A 
diligent  examination  of  these  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  funeral  ship  belongs  to 
the  ninth  century.  One  theory  is  that  the 
second  woman  was  a  slave  condemned  to 
accompany  her  mistress  in  her  last  sleep. 
Many  of  the  ornaments,  mostly  of  carved 
wood,  are  unique.  The  ship  and  its  strange 
cargo,  constituting  one  of  the  most  important 
archaeological  "  finds  "  ever  made  in  Scandi- 
navia, after  being  carefully  restored,  will  be 
placed  in  the  Christiania  Museum. 

♦  ♦      4p 

On  July  9  a  party  of  members  of  the  Lan- 
cashire  and   Cheshire   Antiquarian   Society 
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travelled  to  Clitheroe,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Browsholme  Hall,  where  they  were  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Parker.  Browsholme  is  a  large  house  of  red 
stone  with  a  centre,  two  wings,  and  a  small 
facade  in  front,  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  It 
stands  in  the  ancient  forest  of  Bowland,  of 
which  part  was  in  Lancashire  and  part  in 
Yorkshire,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  and,  appropriately  enough,  the 
first  objects  of  interest  shown  to  the  members 
on  entering  the  great  hall  were  those  connected 
with  the  chase.  Hunting-horns,  crossbows, 
and  guns  of  various  antique  types  were  to  be 
seen,  and  of  special  interest  was  the  ancient 
stirrup  or  gauge  through  which  every  dog  not 
belonging  to  the  lord  must  pass  before  it  was 
allowed  in  the  forest.  With  these  were  helmets 
of  various  periods  from  that  of  the  Trinobantes 
to  that  of  Cromwell,  a  Roman  camp-kettle, 
ancient  keys  and  locks,  and  jugs  of  ancient 
date  including  a  peg-tankard  of  a.d.  1350. 
In  the  library  are  glass  cases  containing  several 
bronze  implements  and  Roman  swords  and 
daggers.  There  is  a  curious  semicircular 
drinking-table  intended  to  fit  a  fireplace. 
There  is  also  some  interesting  old  glass,  and 
old  pottery  and  china.  And  no  less  interest- 
ing than  these  relics  of  old  time  was  a  bed- 
room, the  work  in  which  was  entirely  modern 
— oak  carving  done  from  the  designs  of  the 
present  owner  by  a  life-long  retainer  on  the 
estate. 

$?        4f         4? 

Mr.  H.  S.  Toms,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Sussex  Daily  Neivs  of  July  2,  says  that  Mr. 
J.  E.  Kemp,  a  member  of  the  Brighton  and 
Hove  Archaeological  Club,  has  found  a 
"  pointed,  or  pear-shaped,  implement  of  the 
best  and  most  characteristic  pakeolithic  work- 
manship in  the  rut  of  an  old  cart-track  which 
runs,  at  an  elevation  of  about  290  feet,  across 
the  greensward  of  Southwick  Hill.  Here,  as 
at  many  other  points  on  the  South  Downs, 
the  chalk  hill  is  capped  by  a  comparatively 
deep  layer  of  clay  containing  unrolled  flints, 
a  formation  known  to  geologists  as  'Clay 
with  Flints,'  and  said  to  belong  to  pre-glacial 
or  inter-glacial  times.  The  implement  in 
question,  which  measures  91  millimetres  long, 
60  millimetres  broad,  and  20  millimetres 
maximum  thickness,  was  found  at  a  depth 
of  18  inches  in  the  clay  mingled  with  natural 


nodules  of  flint.  Fortunately  the  cart-wheels 
had  neither  broken  nor  removed  it  from  its 
original  position.  Only  a  small  portion  of  it 
was  exposed  at  the  time  of  discovery,  and, 
until  the  crumbling  of  the  clay  during  the 
recent  spell  of  fine  weather,  it  must  have 
remained  completely  hidden.  In  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  an  undoubted  palaeolith  as 
regards  staining  and  weathering.  No  trace 
of  contact  with  ploughs  or  other  iron  agricul- 
tural implements  is  visible  on  its  surface,  and 
to  those  who  have  made  a  careful  examination 
of  the  spot,  its  occurrence  well  below  the 
level  of  cultivation  disturbance  has  afforded 
pretty  conclusive  proof  that  the  implement 
was  in  situ  at  the  time  it  was  discovered. 
Should  this  view  be  corroborated  by  further 
local  discoveries  of  a  like  nature,  then  Mr. 
Kemp's  good  fortune  will  prove  of  far-reach- 
ing importance.  Palaeolithic  tools  have  been 
found  in  the  high  and  low  level  valley  gravels 
of  Post- Glacial  Age,  but  one  has  yet  to  learn 
that  implements  characteristic  of  palaeolithic 
man  have  been  found  elsewhere  in  situ  in 
the  more  elevated  and  far  older  stratum  of 
•  Clay  with  Flints.'  " 

♦      4p      ♦ 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Crooke, 
of  Kew,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  W.  Lloyd,  of  Lime- 
house,  an  extensive  collection  of  prehistoric 
stone  and  bronze  implements,  formed  by  the 
late  Mr.  W.  H.  Lloyd,  junior,  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, is  now  housed  in  the  Richmond 
Public  Library.  Most  of  the  objects  were 
found  in  the  river  at  Richmond,  Kew,  Peter- 
sham, Isleworth,  Twickenham,  and  Kingston. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  have  the 
collection  classified,  arranged,  tabulated,  and 
exhibited  in  a  separate  building. 

«J(»         ♦         ♦ 

The  sixtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Somerset- 
shire Archaeological  Society — its  "  Diamond 
Jubilee"  celebration — will  be  held  at  Taunton 
from  August  18  to  21. 

♦        ♦        ♦ 

On  July  10  and  n  the  members  of  the 
Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  of  the 
Glasgow  Archaeological  Society  jointly  made 
an  excursion  along  the  Antonine  Vallum, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Mungo  Buchanan. 
Dr.  George  Macdonald  gave  a  luminous 
address  on  the  Roman  inscribed  stones  in 
the  Glasgow  Hunterian  Museum. 
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Cfce  Cattail. 

By  Edward  Wooler,  F.S.A. 
( Concluded  from  p.  261.) 


HE  dyke  is  easily  traceable  through 
Harperley  Park  to  Chester  Hill, 
where  there  was  undoubtedly  a  large 
camp,  now  unfortunately  completely 
destroyed.  Superintendent  Johnson,  of  the 
Durham  County  Constabulary,  has  been 
able  to  give  me  a  very  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  what  it  was  formerly,  because  as 
a  young  man  he  worked  there  quarrying 
ganister  stone.  He  says  he  worked  by  piece, 
and  was  delighted  on  finding  there  remains 
of  a  stone  wall  in  the  entrenchments  which 
had  been  thrown  down  to  fill  in  the  ditch, 
because  it  made  his  work  much  easier  than 
ordinarily.  A  number  of  querns  were  found 
here. 

From  this  point  the  line  of  the  earthworks 
is  very  distinct  right  away  to  Witton  le  Wear, 
where  it  evidently  crossed  the  river,  though 
definite  indications  are  lacking  on  the  south 
bank.  There  appears  to  be  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  dyke  in  a  wood  in  the  grounds 
of  Witton  Castle  adjoining  the  Linburn. 
After  this  all  signs  disappeared  until  Toft 
Hill  was  reached,  where  there  are  still  some 
vestiges  of  the  works  described  by  Cade. 
Stonechester,  a  farm  near  by,  is  a  very  signi- 
ficant name.  From  here  the  continuity  is 
again  broken  until  a  point  is  gained  near 
Blue  House,  Morley,  where  distinct  signs 
are  to  be  followed  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Gaunless  on  Cockfield  Fell. 

Here  I  came  across  an  old  man  who  said 
his  grandfather  had  actually  levelled  the 
dyke.  (I  may  here  remark  that  farmers 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  demo- 
lition of  the  earthworks,  so  that  the  best 
chance  of  now  finding  traces  of  the  dyke  is 
generally  in  a  wood  or  in  an  old  pasture 
field,  especially  where  the  land  is  poor.) 
The  four  camps  described  by  Bailey  as  being 
on  Cockfield  Fell  were  protected  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Gaunless,  which  would 
also  be  the  source  of  water-supply,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  usual  earthwork,  which  is 
still  very  clear  and  distinct. 

From  here  I  had  the  greatest  possible 
difficulty  in  picking  up  the  traces  again.     I 
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spent  weeks  in  exploring  before  I  came 
across  it  forming  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Cockfield  parish  and  Evenwood. 

There  are  very  clear  indications  of  it  at 
Esperley,  and  between  Esperley  and  Wacker- 
field.  Just  before  entering  Wackerfield  I 
again  discovered  the  work  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly in  a  plantation  adjoining  Mr.  Garrett's 
farm,  soon,  however,  to  be  again  lost.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  entrenchment  on  the 
south  of  Hilton  Manor-house  was  not  origin- 
ally part  of  the  dyke.  Beyond  doubt  it 
went  on  southwards  to  Ingleton,  and  then 
passed  down  near  what  is  marked  on  the 
Ordnance  map  as  Dyke  Lane.  In  this  belief 
I  am  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  some 
entrenchments  which  I  found  opposite  the 
road  leading  to  Langton  at  right  angles  with 
Dyke  Lane,  and  the  name  itself — Dyke  Lane 
— is  significant.  Quite  recently  a  beautiful 
British  stone  hammer  was  found  here.  I 
believe  the  course  of  the  dyke  was  parallel 
and  close  to  the  road  to  Gainford. 

I  have  already  given  MacLauchlan's 
account  of  tracing  of  the  dyke  from  the  Tees 
to  the  Swale,  but  I  may  here  interpolate  a  more 
extended  personal  description  of  the  great 
British  camp  at  Stanwick,  so  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  older  authorities.  The  site 
of  this  old  encampment  or  stronghold, 
believed  to  be  the  largest  ancient  British 
camp  ever  discovered  in  Great  Britain,  is 
situated  partly  in  the  township  of  Stanwick 
and  partly  in  Forcett,  and  its  remains  were 
first  discovered  by  Leland.  These  remains 
enclose,  by  a  system  of  irregular  lines,  a 
larger  space  of  ground  than  has  ever  been 
discovered  in  any  one  encampment  in  this 
island. 

The  vast  lines  of  this  camp  are  connected 
with  the  Scots'  Dyke.  The  works  form  the 
enclosure  of  a  British  camp.  The  whole 
area  of  these  vast  and  singular  works  encloses 
about  800  acres.  The  opinion  I  firmly  hold 
after  most  minute  examination  is  that  it 
seems  impossible  that  one  tribe  should  have 
constructed  the  whole  of  this  immense  earth- 
work, and  that  several  tribes  must  have  com- 
bined in  one  gigantic  and  desperate  effort  to 
repel  the  Claudian  invasion. 

Continuing  the  course  of  my  survey, 
I  may  point  out  that  from  Gilling  Grange 
to  Sandford  House,  Richmond,  the  earth- 
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works  still  afford  evidence  of  its  original 
stupendousness  and  magnitude.  From 
the  southern  bank  of  the  River  Swale  I 
have  satisfied  myself  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  dyke  ran  through  St.  Martin's  Pasture, 
Theakstone  Lane,  Hollyhill,  and  Whitehouse, 
the  traces  being  most  distinct  between  the 
two  places  last  named,  and  also  near  the 
wood  at  Holly  House  a  little  farther  on. 
Here  I  lost  it  again  until  I  reached  Mr. 
Harrison's  Hill-Top  House,  Wait  with,  where 
I  found  some  traces  which  are  very  clearly 
defined,  until  at  Hipswill  unmistakable  and 
very  distinct  indications  still  exist.  Crossing 
the  road  near  New  Found  England,  the  dyke 
runs  to  Rigg  Plantation,  to  which  I  think  it 
evidently  gives  the  name.  Thence  it  takes 
a  course  across  Barden  Moor  slightly  to  the 
north  of  Barden  Dykes  and  Dyke  House. 
The  evidences  on  the  moor  are  very  apparent. 
Passing  Halfpenny  House,  where  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  following  its  line,  I  ultimately 
found  slight  but  unmistakable  traces,  and 
the  tenant  of  Halfpenny  House  told  me  that 
a  former  tenant  of  the  holding,  some  forty 
years  or  so  ago,  had  found  the  ditch  a 
nuisance,  and  had  filled  it  up.  The  work  is 
again  very  distinctly  traceable  in  a  plantation 
near  Bostonbridge,  to  which  place  it  has 
evidently  practically  followed  the  line  of  the 
present  road  from  Halfpenny  House.  But 
I  dropped  the  clue  again  near  where  the 
cross-roads  join  the  highway  from  Richmond 
to  Reeth  near  Ellerton  Moor.  Fortunately, 
I  was  able  to  get  hold  of  Mr.  Croad,  of 
Ellerton  Abbey,  who  accompanied  me  on 
the  moor,  and  assisted  me  in  locating  the 
dyke  again;  though,  owing  to  the  lightness  of 
the  soil,  the  high  altitude — 1,100  feet  above 
sea-level — and  the  lapse  of  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen centuries,  the  ditch  was  only  about  4  feet 
deep.  I  at  first  imagined  it  to  be  an  old 
working  of  a  lead  vein,  but  on  following  its 
course  I  found  it  ran  back  right  into  the 
very  place  where  I  had  previously  lost  the 
dyke.  There  I  came  across  a  farmer  who 
was  levelling  the  dyke  into  the  ditch,  and  I 
found  large  stones  setting  out  the  line  of  the 
dyke. 

From  Ellerton  Moor  the  direction  takes 
a  most  fantastic  turn,  for  which  I  am  totally 
at  a  loss  to  account,  except  on  the  assump- 
tion  that  it  was  done  with   the   object  of 


protecting  the  flocks  in  a  fertile  valley.  The 
dyke  then  crosses  the  road  leading  down  to 
Marrick  Priory,  where  is  the  finest  portion  of 
the  work  I  had  seen  since  leaving  Sandford 
House.  Then  there  was  another  break,  and 
I  lost  all  traces  until  I  reached  Grinton, 
where  I  found  three  vast  earthworks  crossing 
the  valley  on  the  east  of  Maiden  Castle  at 
Grinton,  which  they  were  undoubtedly  de- 
signed to  protect.  Here  again  the  en- 
trenchments are  all  to  the  east  and  south. 
Whitaker's  description  of  the  camp  (p.  73)  is 
rather  incomplete.  The  avenue  is  127  yards 
long,  and  the  stones  to  which  he  alludes  have 
undoubtedly,  in  my  opinion,  been  a  defensive 
work  to  protect  the  entrance.  I  find  that 
the  south  wall  takes  a  turn  in  order  to  con- 
tract and  to  protect  the  way.  This  protected 
way,  which  originally  consisted  of  two 
parallel  dry  stone  walls,  is  22  feet  wide  at 
the  entrance,  and  16  feet  6  inches  wide  at 
the  entrance  to  the  camp.  This  entrance 
has  unquestionably  been  protected  by  two 
parallel  cross-walls,  so  that  only  one  person 
could  pass  at  a  time.  At  the  entrance  have 
been  two  circular  guard-houses  adjoining 
each  other,  one  of  which  is  26  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  other  23  feet. 

This  point  is  as  far  as  I  have  carried  my 
systematic  investigations,  though  I  have  dis- 
covered other  entrenchments  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kirklington  which  tend  to 
confirm  Warburton's  theory  that  the  dyke 
ran  as  far  south  as  Wincobank,  near  Sheffield. 
The  late  Mr.  I.  Chalkley  Gould,  in  dealing 
with  Some  Early  Defensive  Earthiuorks  of 
the  Sheffield  District,  says  of  Wincobank, 
that  much  time  could  be  occupied  in  talking 
about  this  commanding  fort  of  the  Brigantes, 
while  Mr.  J.  D.  Leader  says :  "So  enormous 
is  the  work,  that  by  our  Saxon  and  Danish 
ancestors  its  origin  was  deemed  supernatural. 
Upon  this  eminence  doubtless  stood  a  Bri- 
gantian  city  or  hill-fortress."  In  his  Roman 
Rotherham  Mr.  Leader  brings  the  connection 
much  closer,  pointing  out  that  the  district  in 
which  Rotherham  stands  formed  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  Brigantes,  the  largest  of  the 
British  tribes  who  dwelt  in  that  part  of  the 
country  which  we  now  call  Durham,  Cumber- 
land, Westmorland,  Lancashire,  and  York- 
shire, their  northern  boundary  stretching  from 
the  Solway  to  the  Tyne,  and  their  southern 
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from  the  Mersey  to  the  Humber  j  and  judging 
from  the  number  of  their  towns,  the  extent  of 
their  fortifications,  and  the  vigour  of  their 
resistance  to  the  Romans,  they  must  have 
been  a  numerous  and  warlike  people. 

Having  reviewed  somewhat  voluminously 
the  best-known  authorities  on  the  subject, 
all  of  whom  I  have  had  carefully  under  con- 
sideration whilst  carrying  out  my  prolonged 
investigations,  and  also  described  my  own 
systematic  survey  from  Shorngate  Cross  to 
Grinton,  I  say  emphatically  that  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  I  am  brought  by  my  personal 
observations  and  researches  is  that  the  Catrail, 
Scots'  Dyke,  or  Black  Dyke,  was  a  huge  mili- 
tary work,  and  not  a  mere  boundary  dividing 
kingdoms  or  tribal  territories.  This  stupen- 
dous earthwork  I  believe  to  have  been  con- 
structed in  a  vain  attempt  to  repel  the  second 
Roman  invasion  of  Britain,  and  may  have 
been  formed  in  the  interval  between  55  b.c. 
(the  date  of  the  first  invasion)  and  the  second 
invasion  in  a.d.  43.  In  support  of  this  theory, 
I  may  say  that  throughout  the  whole  of  my 
researches — wherever  I  have  found  distinct 
traces  of  the  dyke — I  have  invariably  dis- 
covered the  ditch  on  the  east  side  when  run- 
ning north  and  south,  and  where  the  course 
of  the  rampart  has  taken  a  decided  turn  east 
or  west,  the  ditch  was  on  the  south  side.  It 
seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
idea  of  the  principle  on  which  the  Britons 
acted  in  making  the  dyke.  Sometimes  they 
utilized  a  river  or  watercourse  on  the  south, 
or  a  watercourse  on  the  east,  so  as  to  dispense 
with  the  labour  of  entrenching.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  where  the  rivers  or  brooks 
have  precipitous  banks.  I  have  found,  too, 
that  its  direction  has  been  marked  out  with 
large  stones  previous  to  construction.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  so  near  Ellerton  Moor,  be- 
tween Richmond  and  Reeth,  where  I  found 
a  farmer  in  the  act  of  demolishing  a  portion  of 
the  dyke  so  as  to  make  it  level  with  the  adja- 
cent land.  The  same  indications  are  notice- 
able at  Grinton  Moor,  where  part  of  the  work 
had  apparently  not  been  completed,  for  there 
was  a  considerable  gap,  and  there  again  huge 
stones  marked  the  line  of  route.  I  have 
been  most  forcibly  impressed  with  the  curious 
way  in  which  the  dyke  runs  between  the 
Swale  and  Grinton,  and  I  confess  I  cannot 
explain   why   it   makes    such    extraordinary 


detours,  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Britons  were  keeping  clear  of  woods.  It  is 
evident  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  dyke  did  not 
always  follow  the  highest  land,  but  every  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  available  streams  to  mini- 
mize the  labour.  In  support  of  my  contention 
that  the  dyke  was  a  military  work,  and  also 
in  explanation  of  the  ditch  being  on  the  south 
or  east,  I  would  ask  the  reader  to  remember 
that  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  advanced 
from  the  south  and  south-east ;  the  necessities 
of  their  armaments  required  the  attendance  of 
a  naval  force,  and  as  they  came  north  the  fleet 
would  follow  parallel  to  their  flank  up  the 
east  coast,  so  that  they  could  draw  their  sup- 
plies from  the  vessels.  Another  piece  of  cor- 
roboration, in  my  judgment,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  circumstance  that  remains  of  Roman 
roads  and  camps  are  to  be  found  near  all  the 
principal  camps  of  the  ancient  British.  This 
is  seen  in  connection  with  Stanwick  Camp ; 
for  at  Catterick,  at  Piercebridge,  and  at  Greta 
Bridge  (all  in  very  close  proximity  to  the  line 
of  the  Catrail  and  to  each  other),  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Maiden  Castle,  we  also  find 
Roman  roads  and  stations.  As  an  instance 
of  this,  I  think  I  have  established  beyond 
doubt  the  site  of  a  small  Roman  station — 
which  [  am  led  to  believe  was  a  temporary 
station — adjoining  the  River  Swale  at  Grinton. 
The  site  is  well  selected  on  the  top  of  a  natural 
hillock  a  few  hundred  yards  east  of  Grinton 
Church.  Apparently  this  camp  was  occupied 
preparatory  to  attacking  the  first  eastern  en- 
trenchments guarding  Maiden  Castle.  The 
dimensions  of  the  camp  are  70  yards  long 
and  54  yards  wide. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  urge  strongly 
that  readers  interested  in  this  immense 
memorial  of  our  pre-national  life  should 
continue  the  search  for  the  remains  of  the 
dyke  through  Northumberland  from  Peel 
Fell  to  Shorngate  Cross.  This  is  practically 
virgin  ground  for  research  of  this  character, 
and  much  good  and  original  work  may 
be  done  in  completing  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury survey  of  a  pre-Roman  line  of  fortifi- 
cation. Not  only  should  the  ground  be 
covered  step  by  step,  but  old  maps  of  this 
area  should  be  looked  up  in  the  hope  of 
finding  indications  of  the  dyke.  I  fervently 
trust,  too,  that  similar  activity  will  be  shown 
from  Wincobank  northwards  to  connect  with 
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the  North  Riding.  I  have  already  discovered 
very  extensive  and  lengthy  earthworks  running 
from  Kirklington  towards  Bedale,  which 
give  the  impression  that  the  makers  used  the 
River  Yore  for  defensive  purposes  as  far  as 
York,  and  then  continued  their  fortifications 
on  from  York  to  Wincobank.  Here  is  ample 
scope  for  enthusiastic  investigation,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  I  hope  to  be 
encouraged  by  hearing  from  other  ardent 
"  explorers,"  whose  co-operation  in  defining 
this  stupendous  relic  of  bygone  days  I  would 
warmly  welcome. 


By  Samuel  M.  Kirkman. 


HE  great  Church  of  St.  Thomas  at 
Winchelsea  dates  its  foundation 
from  the  time  when  a  series  of 
disasters  had  driven  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old  town  on  the  low-lying  ground  to 
seek  a  place  of  safety  from  war  and  from  the 
sea  on  the  flat-topped  hill  where  the  present 
town  stands.  Old  Winchelsea  had  stood  for 
many  centuries — from  Saxon  times,  at  least, 
perhaps  from  Roman — and  had  grown  into 
a  place  of  great  importance,  having  been 
added  to  the  number  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
by  William  the  Conqueror  when  he  was  con- 
stituting his  new  kingdom  into  a  state  of 
proper  defence.  But  the  sea,  which  had 
"  washed  it  power "  for  so  long,  turned  at 
last  into  its  bitterest  foe,  first  silting  up  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  then  engulfing 
the  whole  site  piecemeal  by  a  series  of  gales 
of  unusual  violence.  War,  too,  laid  its  heavy 
tribute  on  the  town,  which  was  captured  by 
Prince  Edward  in  1266,  and  treated  with  the 
utmost  severity,  as  a  punishment  for  having 
upheld  the  cause  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 

So  serious,  indeed,  did  the  situation  at 
length  become,  with  more  than  half  of  the 
town  destroyed,  that  in  1281  a  Royal  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  found  a  new 
Winchelsea.  The  site  chosen  was  a  high 
sandstone  hill  —  "a  ground  wher  conies 
partely  do  resorte " — standing  about  three 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  old  town,  its 


base  washed  by  the  sea,  and  admirably 
suited  for  defence.  Here  the  new  town  was 
laid  out  with  the  regularity  of  a  modern 
American  city,  with  broad  streets  intersecting 
at  right  angles  and  dividing  the  whole  into 
thirty-nine  squares,  in  remembrance  of  the 
thirty- nine  quarters  which  made  up  old 
Winchelsea.  Many  of  these  squares  can 
still  be  clearly  traced,  and  the  effect  given 
by  the  rural  cottages  and  old-world  hostelries, 
which  owe  their  charm  to  irregularity  of 
design  and  situation,  bordering  the  straight, 
wide  streets,  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is  unique. 
The  new  town  was  strongly  fortified  by  an 
embankment  to  protect  against  attacks  from 
the  sea,  and  a  stone  wall  all  along  the  land- 
ward side.  There  were  three  gates,  two  of 
which  still  stand  as  originally  erected;  the 
third,  called  the  Pipewell  Gate,  was  rebuilt 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  transference  of  the  inhabitants  from 
Old  to  New  Winchelsea  was  effected  only  just 
in  time,  for  in  1287  a  fearful  tempest  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  all  that  remained  of  the 
ancient  town.  But  the  new  was  by  that 
time  well  established,  increasing  trade  was 
bringing  in  abundance  of  wealth,  and  so 
bright  were  the  prospects  that  the  citizens 
immediately  set  about  building,  on  the  most 
lavish  scale,  a  church  of  which,  had  their 
dreams  been  realized,  any  town  might  well 
be  proud.  One  of  the  great  squares  near 
the  centre  was  reserved  for  the  site.  They 
planned  a  cruciform  building,  consisting  of  a 
magnificent  choir  and  nave,  both  with  aisles 
and  transepts  with  porches  north  and  south — ■ 
an  unusual  feature.  Probably  a  tower  was 
intended  at  the  crossing,  with  a  lofty  spire 
to  act  as  a  sea-mark. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  1288,  and 
went  on  for  four  years,  by  which  time  the 
choir  was  finished,  and  the  transepts,  at  least 
in  part.  But  Winchelsea's  day  of  prosperity 
was  very  short.  The  sea  began  gradually  to 
recede  from  the  ground  which  it  had  gained, 
finally  leaving  the  town  isolated  in  the  midst 
of  marshes;  and  frequent  incursions  of  the 
French,  though  by  no  means  unavenged, 
still  further  sapped  its  strength.  It  is  re- 
corded that  in  one  of  these  raids,  in  1380, 
the  church  was  burnt ;  this  perhaps  refers  to 
the  nave,  but,  since  there  is  no  proof  that 
more  than  its  foundations  were   ever  laid, 
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more  probably  to  the  transepts,  which  still 
stand  in  picturesque  ruin.  The  trade  and 
wealth  of  the  town  gradually  dwindled,  and 
matters  became  worse  and  worse  until,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  townspeople  gave  up 
all  hope  of  ever  completing  such  a  church 
as  they  had  intended.  The  three  western 
arches  were  built  up,  and  a  small  porch 
erected  opening  into  the  choir.  At  the 
same  time,  or  perhaps  rather  later,  the 
westernmost  bay  of  the  north  aisle  was  en- 
closed with  rough  walls  to  form  a  vestry,  and 
carried  up  to  support  a  small  but  picturesque 
tower,  which  rises  but  slightly  above  the  roof. 
Since  this  time  no  structural  alteration  has 


stone  and  four  detached  of  Sussex  marble, 
banded  in  the  middle.  The  roofs  are  of 
ancient  and  massive  timbers,  but  look  rather 
insecure  in  places.  In  each  aisle  wall  were 
originally  three  windows,  of  three  lights,  the 
heads  filled  with  a  beautiful  system  of  tracery 
technically  known  as  Kentish.  Five  of  these 
still  remain.  At  the  sides  of  these  windows, 
internally,  are  tall  panels  with  foliated  heads, 
comprised  under  one  arch  with  the  window, 
and  adorned  with  marble  shafts.  The 
sacrarium,  which  projects  further  east  than 
the  aisles,  and  is  raised  on  a  vaulted  crypt, 
has  a  window  on  either  side  with  tracery  of 
a  somewhat  similar  character.     On  its  north 
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taken  place,  the  only  change  of  note  being 
new  tracery  in  the  three  east  windows,  so 
that  the  church  as  now  standing  presents  an 
unusually  perfect  specimen  of  our  national 
architecture  at  that  period  when  the  Early 
English  style  had  reached  its  zenith  and  was 
just  about  to  yield  to  the  advance  of  the 
Decorated. 

On  entering  through  the  west  porch,  which 
has  the  arms  of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  its  gable, 
one  is  struck  by  the  elegance  of  proportion 
and  detail  displayed  in  the  whole  building. 
The  choir  is  of  three  bays,  with  richly 
moulded  arches  springing  from  tall  piers, 
consisting  of  four  attached  shafts  of  Caen 


side,  too,  is  a  small  sacristry,  spanned  by  a 
graceful  flying  buttress,  built  shortly  after  the 
choir  was  completed,  to  correct  a  settlement, 
while  on  the  south  wall  is  a  magnificent 
series  of  three  sedilia  and  a  piscina,  coeval 
with  the  church,  but  restored,  with  richly 
crocketed  gables  and  pinnacles.  The  wall 
at  the  back  is  covered  with  diaper-work. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  church,  however, 
is  centred  in  the  tombs,  of  which  two  at 
least  belong  to  members  of  the  family  of 
Alard.  The  south  aisle  was  probably  their 
chantry,  and  these  monuments,  together  with 
three  fine  Decorated  sedilia  and  a  piscina, 
extend  along  almost  the  whole  of  the  south 
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wall.  That  more  to  the  east,  and  the  earlier 
in  date,  preserves  the  memory  of  Gervase 
Alard,  Admiral  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  of 
the  Western  Fleet,  who  died  in  1310.  He 
was  the  first  Englishman  to  whom  the  title 
of  Admiral  was  applied,  and  was  paid  for  his 
services  the  sum  of  two  shillings  a  day.  The 
effigy  represents  him  as  dressed  in  the 
armour  of  the  period,  cross-legged,  holding  a 
heart  in  his  hands,  with  a  lion  at  his  feet, 
and  two  angels  supporting  his  pillow.  Over 
all  is  a  magnificent  canopy,  consisting  of 
three  lofty  gables  with  crockets  and  finials, 
carried  on  arches  with  double  cusping  and 
rich  carving  in  the  spandrils.  Heads  of 
Edward  I.  and  Queen  Eleanor,  evidently 
portrait  studies,  support  the  central  gable. 
The  back  of  the  recess  is  diapered,  as  is  also 
the  lower  part  of  the  monument,  which  has 
niches  for  images.  This  tomb  is  pictured 
by  Millais  in  "Safe  from  the  Battle's  Din," 
which  shows  a  child  asleep  at  the  side  of  the 
Admiral's  effigy. 

More  to  the  west  is  a  monument  supposed 
to  contain  the  remains  of  Stephen  Alard. 
He  held  the  same  positions  as  Gervase 
Alard,  and  died  in  1330.  It  is  slightly 
inferior  in  richness  of  design  to  the  last, 
which  it  resembles  in  several  points — the 
niches  for  images,  the  double-cusped  arch, 
and  the  tracery  over.  There  is,  however,  no 
diaper -work,  and  but  one  gable,  which 
springs  from  corbels  carved  with  the  features 
of  Edward  II.  and  Queen  Isabella ;  the 
whole  was  originally  decorated  in  colour,  of 
which  some  traces  may  still  be  noticed. 
The  effigy  shows  a  figure  in  armour,  with  a 
lion  at  his  feet,  and  his  hands  folded  in 
prayer  ;  the  shield  at  his  side  is  charged 
with  his  arms. 

In  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  are  three 
more  monuments,  much  less  elaborate  and 
later  in  style  than  those  just  described.  It 
is  not  known  to  whose  memory  they  were 
erected,  but  they  probably  belong  to  a 
knight  and  lady,  and  their  son,  of  the  family 
of  Alard.  That  most  to  the  east  represents 
a  young  man  lying  under  a  canopy,  with 
double-cusped  arch  and  crocketed  gable 
over;  the  spandril  is  filled  with  a  mass  of 
bold  foliage,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tomb, 
which  is  arcaded,  is  much  mutilated.  More 
to  the  west  is  a  monument  to  a  lady,  with  a 


hound  at  her  feet ;  the  spandril  above  con- 
tains very  large  triangular  diaper-work.  The 
wall  enclosing  the  vestry  comes  right  across 
the  middle  of  this  tomb,  so  that  the  head  of 
the  effigy  is  visible  from  the  vestry,  and  the 
feet  from  the  aisle.  A  raised  wooden  floor 
partly  conceals  the  lower  part  of  these  two 
monuments.  The  third  effigy  represents  a 
knight  in  armour,  with  sword  and  shield 
(uncharged) ;  this  is  wholly  within  the  vestry. 
Some  necessary  repairs,  to  arrest  the 
decay  which  centuries  of  neglect  have 
wrought  on  the  more  perishable  parts  of  the 
fabric,  have  been  carried  out  during  recent 
years  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Micklethwaite  and  Somers  Clarke.  Great 
care  has  been  exercised  in  dealing  with  the 
ancient  work ;  some  new  stones  used  in 
Stephen  Alard's  tomb  have  been  dated,  to 
prevent  confusion  to  future  generations.  As 
regards  the  town,  too,  it  would  appear  that 
the  tide  has  turned  in  more  ways  than  one; 
for  not  far  off  the  sea  is  making  considerable 
inroads  on  the  level  ground,  so  that  it  is 
possible  that  Winchelsea  may  again  become, 
in  course  of  time,  a  flourishing  port,  and 
retrieve  the  fame  which  has  departed  from  it 
for  so  long. 


a  Corner  of  HDin  IRome- 

By  E.  C.  Vansittart. 

ISITORS  to  Rome  at  the  present 
day  are  apt,  and  with  only  too 
much  cause,  to  express  their  dis- 
appointment at  the  modern  aspect 
of  the  Eternal  City — at  acts  of  vandalism 
which  have  swept  away  much  that  was 
beautiful  and  characteristic,  and  reduced  the 
general  appearance  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
twentieth-century  town.  Granting  that,  in 
the  cause  of  hygiene,  it  was  imperative  to 
demolish  narrow  thoroughfares  and  old 
houses,  as  well  as  for  the  exigencies  con- 
sequent on  the  increasing  traffic  of  a  growing 
city,  much  has  been  still  ruthlessly  swept 
away  that  might  have  been  left  to  delight 
the  eye,  while  many  of  the  so-called  "  modern 
improvements  "  are  in  such  bad  taste  as  to 
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shame  the  descendants  of  those  who  were 
once  cultured  patrons  of  the  world's  art. 
The  Rome  of  to-day  retains  few  of  the  old 
customs,  habits,  or  dialects  of  the  past,  and 
prides  itself  on  being  "  up  to  the  times," 
though  in  reality  it  is  far  behind  them; 
hence  the  casual  visitor  carries  away  the  im- 
pression that,  save  in  its  time-honoured  ruins, 
galleries,  and  churches,  Rome  ranks  as  a 
second-class  modern  city,  vainly  striving  to 
stand  on  a  level  with  London,  Paris,  Vienna, 
or  even  with  some  of  the  capitals  of  smaller 
States. 

One  corner  of  the  Eternal  City  has  re- 
mained practically  unchanged:  there  ancient 
traditions  and  manner  of  life  survive ;  there 
the  pure  Romanesque  dialect  is  still  habitu- 
ally spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Trastevere 
(a  corruption  of  Trans-Tiberina — i.e.,  across 
the  Tiber),  used  to  designate  that  portion  of 
the  city  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  extending  between  it  and  the  Janiculum, 
and  connected  by  several  bridges  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  town. 

In  olden  days  Trastevere  was  given  over 
to  fishermen,  tanners,  wool  -  carders,  and 
carters,  who  still  form  a  large  proportion 
of  its  inhabitants. 

It  was  among  these  lowly  workers  the 
Apostles  found  their  earliest  and  most 
faithful  followers  in  the  days  of  Imperial 
Rome,  and,  according  to  Gregorovius,  the 
first  Christian  churches  were  built  here. 
That  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  founded 
about  a.d.  217,  was  the  first  place  of  worship 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  in  Rome ;  while  by 
the  sixth  century  there  were  no  less  than 
three  parishes  in  Trastevere — Santa  Maria, 
Santa  Cecilia,  and  San  Crisogono — and  during 
the  Middle  Ages  outlaws  and  those  pursued 
by  their  enemies  frequently  took  refuge  in 
these  sanctuaries. 

For  many  generations  the  Trasteverini 
intermarried  among  themselves,  thus  pre- 
serving a  special  type,  and  even  now  they 
form  a  distinctive  race.  Healthy  and  vigorous, 
the  handsomest  men  and  most  beautiful 
women  in  Rome  are  to  be  found  here. 
Proud  and  grave  in  his  demeanour,  the 
Trasteverino  will  treat  you  courteously,  but 
without  servility — "Romano  dei  Romani"  is 
a  title  he  glories  in ;  while  the  dignified 
bearing   of   the   Roman    matron    of   old    is 


noticeable  among  the  women.  Passionate 
and  headstrong  they  are,  and  it  does  not 
require  much  provocation  for  a  knife  to  be 
drawn  and  a  rival  stabbed ;  but  the  cause  is 
almost  invariably  jealousy  in  love,  quarrels 
over  gambling,  personal  rancours — very  rarely 
violence  or  robbery.  It  is  so  hard  to  obtain 
justice  in  Italy  that  men  are  apt  to  take  it 
into  their  own  hands  and  to  act  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

We  still  find  the  narrow  streets  with  high 
houses,  many  of  them  palazzi  dating  from 
the  Middle  Ages.  Here  are  yet  to  be  found 
the  niches  sheltering  figures  of  the  Madonna 
in  a  white  robe  and  blue  cloak,  with  the 
Bambino  in  her  arms,  before  which  every 
night  burn  little  lamps  lit  by  pious  hands. 
Through  cavernous  doorways  you  get 
glimpses  of  wonderfully  picturesque  interiors 
occupied  by  a  copper-smith,  a  blacksmith,  or 
a  weaver.  The  burnished  copper  utensils  on 
the  walls  flash  out  with  a  Rembrandt-like 
effect;  or  shadowy  figures  are  at  work  in 
the  gloom,  illumined  by  the  sparks  from  the 
anvil  and  the  dull  glow  of  the  forge  fire. 
There  are  grottoes  transformed  into  osterie, 
whose  tables,  covered  with  coarse  but  clean 
linen,  overflow  on  to  the  street  on  warm 
summer  evenings,  while  golden  fritelk  hiss 
in  the  boiling  oil  of  the  witch-like  cauldron 
within,  and  huge  plates  full  of  smoking 
macaroni  are  served  out  to  the  guests, 
accompanied  by  flasks  of  the  red  or  white 
wine  of  the  castelli  Romani.  From  the  open 
windows  and  doorways  the  long-drawn-out 
notes  of  the  canzone  popolari,  sung  by  women 
at  their  work,  float  out  into  the  clear  air  and 
brilliant  sunshine,  emulated  by  the  black- 
bird's flood  of  liquid  song  in  his  wicker  cage 
outside.  Many-coloured  clothes  and  rags 
hang  out  on  lines  from  the  windows  of  the 
old  palaces,  or  stretch  across  the  corners  of 
the  wide  piazzas,  which  are  singularly  clean 
— more  so  than  those  in  many  of  the  more 
fashionable  quarters  of  the  town. 

Few  visitors  to  Rome  have  heard  of  Belli, 
the  popular  poet,  who  wrote  no  less  than 
2,200  sonnets  in  the  Trastevere  dialect,  rich 
in  striking  similes.  He  lived  among  the 
popolino,  studied  them,  knew  them,  loved 
them,  made  himself  one  of  them.  What  he 
overheard  he  noted  down  at  once,  and  in 
the  evening  turned  into  verse  the  words  he 
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had  gathered  from  their  own  lips.  Thus,  as 
has  been  well  said,  "  he  shows  them  to  us  in 
the  most  intimate  recesses  of  their  lives — in 
the  home,  in  the  street,  in  church,  in  their 
loves,  in  their  hate,  their  superstitions,  their 
prejudices,  their  vices,  and  their  virtues"; 
and  what  Belli  wrote  in  the  nineteenth 
applies  word  for  word  to  what  goes  on  in 
Trastevere  in  this  twentieth  century.  We 
could  not  have  a  better  guide  in  our 
acquaintance  with  this  race,  so  lovable  in 
spite  of  all  its  foibles  and  shortcomings. 

Jealously  guarded  old  family  traditions 
and  patriarchal  customs  still  obtain  here, 
where,  when  a  youth  is  courting  a  maiden, 
he  is  admitted  to  join  the  family  circle  seated 
round  the  lamp  of  an  evening,  and  the  couple 
converse  in  the  presence  of  the  girl's  parents. 
This,  however,  is  not  looked  upon  as  com- 
promising, but,  under  the  designation  oifare 
air  amore,  merely  constitutes  an  opportunity 
for  cultivating  acquaintance.  If  at  the  end 
of  a  reasonable  period  the  young  people  fall 
in  love,  they  are  formally  engaged ;  otherwise 
the  young  man  retires  without  any  rupture  of 
friendship.  Should  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
frequent  the  house  too  long  without  coming 
to  the  point,  the  Trasteverini  give  him  the 
significant  title  of  scal/assedie,  or  chair-heater, 
and  he  is  warned  off.  Of  course  the  bride's 
dowry  constitutes  an  important  factor. 
Those  girls  who  are  penniless  resort  to  the 
church  to  obtain  the  modest  200  or  300 
francs  annually  allotted  to  a  certain  number 
of  dowerless  maidens  by  the  Confraternity  of 
the  Annunciation  and  others. 

Once  engaged,  the  young  man  begins  to 
court  in  earnest — brings  his  sweetheart  humble 
offerings,  walks  up  and  down  under  her 
window,  and  serenades  her  on  moonlit 
summer  nights.  Not  content  with  meeting 
in  the  publicity  of  family  life,  the  lovers 
arrange  to  do  so  in  church,  where,  during 
the  hours  of  silence  and  emptiness,  with  the 
scent  of  incense  floating  in  the  air,  and  only 
a  few  worshippers — generally  old  women 
telling  their  beads  —  or  during  crowded 
functions,  they  manage  to  whisper  "sweet 
nothings"  to  each  other  before  the  images 
of  crucified  saints  and  afflicted  Madonnas. 
Jealousy  alone  disturbs  these  love-idylls,  in 
which  case  a  tragedy  often  ensues,  generally 
without  criminal  cause,  for  the  Trasteverini 


are  singularly  moral,  and  fathers  and  brothers 
fiercely  guard  their  honour. 

When  the  young  couple  are  finally  married, 
it  is  with  a  certain  amount  of  show,  and  no 
Trasteverina  would  consent  to  forego  the 
civil  as  well  as  the  religious  marriage,  know- 
ing full  well  that  the  former  alone  is  legal. 
They  marry  young,  with  no  provision  for  the 
future,  and  generally  have  large  families,  so 
that  poverty  reigns  supreme ;  but  they  are  a 
happy,  contented  race,  living  frugally — "  two 
leaves  of  salad,  an  occasional  omelette,  so 
thin  that  you  can  see  the  light  through  it," 
a  hunch  of  bread  with  a  raw  onion,  fennel, 
or  a  handful  of  olives,  constitute  a  repast. 
In  the  poorest  household  you  will  find  a  bird 
in  a  cage,  a  cat,  pigeons,  or  fowls.  The  sun 
warms  in  winter,  the  narrow  streets  afford 
shade  in  summer;  they  ask  for  nothing 
more,  and  are  satisfied.  A  basket  let  down 
by  a  string  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  floor  is  a 
common  channel  for  securing  the  house- 
wife's needs  from  itinerant  vendors,  naturally 
necessitating  a  large  amount  of  shouting 
'twixt  buyer  and  seller.  Neighbours  are 
kind,  conversing  from  their  windows  across 
the  street,  lending  each  other  their  possessions, 
performing  many  a  generous  act;  but  this 
does  not  prevent  frequent  wrangling,  as 
when  the  fowls  wander  in  next  door,  with 
the  result  of  fierce  recrimination  on  the  part 
of  the  owner,  as  Belli  describes  in  one  of  his 
sonnets,  where  one  woman  accuses  another 
in  the  following  words  :  "What  a  lie  !  I  tell 
you  my  hen  went  into  your  room  and  laid  an 
egg  there  !  I  insist  upon  my  rights  !  I  heard 
it  cackling  in  your  kitchen,  and  when  I  sent 
Clementina  to  get  the  egg,  she  could  not  find 
it,  because  you  had  hidden  it.  It  is  useless 
to  play  the  part  of  injured  innocence!  Here 
are  the  two  halves  of  the  shell  which  you 
threw  out." 

The  mother  is  the  moving  spirit,  the  centre 
of  the  home.  It  is  her  influence  which 
directs  and  governs.  Ignorant,  uneducated, 
she  loves  her  children  passionately,  unreason- 
ably, "  with  her  heart,  not  her  head,"  in- 
dulging, spoiling,  yet  all  the  time  absolutely 
self-sacrificing.  The  father  is  the  bread- 
winner, and  has  scant  influence  in  the 
family,  where  the  mother  rules  supreme. 
Daughters  rarely  leave  the  home  except  to 
be  married,  but  grow  up  by  their  mother's 
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side,  sharing  the  housework,  mending,  wash- 
ing, ironing,  minding  the  inevitable  last 
baby  or  the  younger  children.  Sons,  on  the 
other  hand,  go  out  to  work  early.  Filial 
devotion,  the  faithful  union  of  husbands 
and  wives  through  good  and  evil  days, 
brothers  and  sisters  clinging  together  in  after- 
life, and  reverence  for  the  aged  are  common 
virtues  here,  and  one  only  has  to  hear  with 
what  love  and  respect  Italian  men  speak  of 
their  mothers  to  realize  how  strong  are  the 
bonds  of  affection  between  them. 

The  following  is  an  authentic  letter  dictated 
by  an  old  contadina  to  her  son  :  "  My  son,  I 
write  you  these  lines  to  tell  you  I  have  re- 
ceived the  Viaticum  and  Extreme  Unction. 
Hasten  home  that  I  may  see  you  once  more 
before  I  die.  If  you  delay,  you  will  find  the 
house  without  me.  I  kiss  you  tenderly,  and 
send  you  my  maternal  blessing."  Surely  a 
brave,  dignified  spirit  breathes  through  these 
words  in  the  presence  of  death.  Nor  is  this 
unusual,  for  though  the  Trasteverino  will  run 
no  unnecessary  risk,  when  the  call  comes  he 
meets  it  without  flinching. 

Can  pain  be  more  poignantly  expressed 
than  in  the  words  of  a  mother  quoted  by 
Belli,  whose  husband  is  in  prison,  and  whose 
child  has  died  in  the  meanwhile : 

Cosa  saranno  le  smanie  de  morte ! 
Chi  ppo  ddi  la  passion  de  Ggesucristo? 
Si  er  dolor  de  una  mad  re  e  accusi  forte  ! 

(What  pangs  are  those  of  death  ! 

Who  sounds  the  depths  of  pain  that  Jesus 

Christ  did  bear  ? 
If  mother's  woe  so  great  can  be  !) 

Or  can  anything  surpass  the  pathos  of  a 
dying  mother's  prayer : 

Come  tu  da  la  crosce,  o  Ggesu  bbono, 

Volessi  perdona  tanti  nemmichi, 

Io,  nun  odio  li  mii,  e  li  perdono, 

E,  ssi  in  compenzo,  o  buon  Ggesu,  tte  piasce 

De  sarva  Carlo  mio,  fa'cche  mme  dichi, 

Una  requiameterna,  e  vivi  in  pasce. 

(As  Thou,  dear  Jesu,  from  the  Cross 
To  all  Thy  foes  free  pardon  gave, 
So  to  those  I  hate  no  malice  will  I  bear, 
If  Thy  dear  love  to  me  will  grant 
That  my  Carlo  shall  through  Thee  be  saved, 
And  to  all  time  in  peace  may  live,  nor  ere 
forget  a  "  Rest  in  peace     for  me.) 

It  is  a  mother  again  who,  in  order  to  ex- 
press the  Saviour's  goodness  to  her  children, 
uses   a   quaint  simile :  "  Goodness,   that   is 
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what  the  Lord  wants,  for  Jesus  is  like  an  owl ! 
What  is  it  an  owl  loves?  Hearts."  This 
refers  to  the  fact  that  owls,  common  pets  in 
Rome,  are  usually  fed  on  the  hearts  of  calves, 
sheep,  or  goats  ;  hence  this  simile,  which  to 
the  uninitiated  sounds  almost  blasphemous, 
is  to  the  children  expressive  of  a  well-known 
fact. 

In  Trastevere  religious  practices  are  still 
scrupulously  observed ;  every  evening  the 
Rosary  is  said  by  the  family,  in  Latin  and 
Romanesque  dialect  intermingled,  the  un- 
intelligible words  being  cut  off,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Belli,  so  perfunctorily  repeated  as  to 
be  interlarded  with  many  mundane  remarks  : 

Ave  Maria  .  .  .  lavora  .  .  .  Grazzia  prbna  .  .  . 
Nena,  voi  lavora  ?  .  .  .  Ddomini  steco  .  .  . 
Uf  .  .  .  benedettu  tu  mujjeri  .  .  .  Nena  ! 
£  bbenedetto  er  frit  .  .  .  vvacche  tte  sceco ! 
Fruttu  ventr'e  tte  Jeso,  San  .  .  .  cche  ppena'. 
Tu  Mtnaria  madre  Ddei  .  .  .  ne  see  fai  l'eco 
Ora pro  nobbi  .  .  .  na  tt'aspetto  a  ccena  !  .  .  . 
Feccatori  .  .  .  Oh  Signore  ! 

Ave  A/aria  .  .  .  work  on  .  .  .  gratia  plena  .  .  . 
Nena,  wilt  thou  work  .  .  .  Dominus  tecum  .  .  . 
Uf  .  .  .  benedicta  tu  in  mulieribus  .  .  .  Nena  ! 
Et  benedictus  fructus  .  .  .  I'll  tear  your  eyes  out! 
Fructus  ventris  tui,  Jesus.     Sancta  .  .  .  What  a 

bother  !  .  .  . 
Maria  Mater  Dei  .  .  .  Can't  you  even  echo  the 

words  .  .  . 
Ora  pro   nobis,   .   .   .   Well,   expect  naught  for 

supper .  .  . 
Feccalotibus  .  .  .  Oh  !  dear  Lord  ! 

Twice  a  year,  at  Easter  and  at  Pentecost, 
the  Sacrament  is  carried  to  the  sick,  with 
great  pomp,  through  the  streets  ;  this  is 
known  as  la  Communione  a  fiocchi.  On 
Good  Friday  you  may  still  hear  the  boys 
making  a  deafening  noise  with  raganelli  (bits 
of  wood  or  iron  joined  loosely  together),  sup- 
posed to  simulate  the  rattling  of  the  bones  of 
Judas  Iscariot.  Here,  too,  on  Easter  Eve  the 
pizzicagnolis  shops  are  marvellously  adorned 
with  festoons  of  sausages,  mountains  of  cheese, 
ham,  eggs,  butter,  and  all  manner  of  dainties 
artistically  arranged,  and  decorated  with 
tinsel  flowers  and  paper  lanterns,  while  in  the 
humblest  home  on  Easter  Sunday  roast  lamb, 
hard-boiled  eggs,  decorated  with  sprigs  of 
pink  or  white  stock,  and  a  pizza,  or  sweet 
cake,  form  the  orthodox  dinner. 

In  Trastevere  you  will  even  now  come 
upon  the  scrivano,  or  public  letter-writer, 
sitting  at  his  table  in  a  sheltered  corner  of 
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the  sunny  piazza  ;  for,  in  spite  of  compulsory 
education,  there  are  many — indeed,  a  whole 
generation  of  illiterate  Romans,  who  must 
perforce  resort  to  a  scribe  to  indite  their  cor- 
respondence. Three  soldi  (i|d.)  is  the 
charge  for  reading  and  answering  a  letter. 
No  one  is  in  a  hurry  ;  the  most  trifling  excuse 
suffices  to  collect  a  crowd.  Therefore  no 
sooner  does  a  "client"  approach  the  table 
than  a  knot  of  curious  onlookers  gather  round 
him.  Each  one  puts  in  a  word,  and  officiously 
tenders  advice.  "  You  should  say  this,"  says 
one.  "  No,  rather  say  that,"  interrupts  a 
second.  "  Let  him  speak,"  cries  a  third  ;  "  he 
knows  better  than  you  what  he  wants  to 
say."  Kindly  comments  or  sympathetic 
remarks  vary  the  entertainment,  according 
to  the  subject  of  the  letter.  "  Poverino  !  let 
us  hope  your  mother  is  better  now;  coraggio, 
do  not  be  downhearted."  "  Going  home  to 
be  married  at  Easter  !  Good  luck  to  you  and 
your  sposa  /"  "  Unable  to  send  money  home ! 
Poveri  noi  !  how  can  anyone  earn  enough  to 
do  more  than  keep  himself  in  these  days  ?" 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Another  figure,  formerly  common  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  but  one  rarely  to  be  seen  in 
these  days,  may  still  be  met  beyond  the  Tiber ; 
this  is  the  cantastorie.  He  is  a  wretched- 
looking  individual,  ragged  and  unkempt ;  under 
his  arm  he  carries  a  fiddle  wrapped  in  a  grimy 
cloth,  and  from  a  pole,  resting  on  his  shoulder, 
hangs  a  sheet  of  painted  canvas.  He  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  pale-faced,  hollow- 
eyed  woman,  or  a  lad.  Taking  up  their  stand 
in  the  middle  of  a  piazza  or  narrow  street, 
they  unroll  the  painting  ;  the  man  strikes  up 
a  tune  on  his  fiddle,  his  companion  singing 
a  nasal  accompaniment.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
inevitable  crowd  has  collectedand  swells  apace. 
On  the  canvas,  in  six  or  eight  small  squares, 
is  depicted,  in  the  crudest  colours  and  roughest 
manner,  a  gruesome  series  illustrating  the 
latest  murder,  the  explosion  of  a  powder 
factory,  a  railway  accident,  the  last  eruption 
of  Vesuvius,  or  earthquake  in  Sicily — the  more 
harrowing  the  tale,  the  more  sensational  the 
subject,  the  greater  its  success. 

When  a  good  audience  has  assembled,  the 
cantastorie,  in  a  high  falsetto,  begins  to  relate 
his  lamentable  tale  in  doggerel  rhyme,  with 
prose  interludes.  Rolling  his  eyes,  using 
dramatic  gestures,  he  illustrates  his  theme  by 


pointing  with  his  bow  to  the  scenes  on  the 
canvas,  and  sometimes  as  he  warms  to  his 
work  he  points  to  the  wrong  one,  which  of 
course  gives  rise  to  shouts  of  sarcastic 
laughter.  "  Signori  miei"  he  begins,  "  listen 
to  the  terrible,  unprecedented  murder  com- 
mitted by  a  stepmother,  who  killed  her  step- 
child, and  served  it  at  table  to  its  own  father," 
and  so  on,  enlarging  on  each  detail  till  he 
reaches  the  last  lines,  when  his  companion 
produces  a  packet  of  roughly  printed  broad- 
sheets relating  to  the  story  :  "  Here,  signori, 
is  the  canzone,  a  soldo  a  copy,"  and  so  the 
money  is  collected.  The  canvas  is  rolled  up 
once  more,  the  audience  disperses,  the  melan- 
choly couple  wander  on,  and  you  hear  the 
strains  of  the  fiddle  and  the  monotonous 
chant  faintly  echoing  as  the  entertainment 
recommences  down  another  street.  Nor  is 
the  serenade,  "  with  artistic  interludes  of 
guitar  and  mandoline  (variously  called  passa- 
gallo  and  ricordino),"  an  unknown  distraction 
for  these  humble  folk.  Miss  Busk,  in  her 
Folk-Songs  of  Italy,  gives  various  examples,  of 
which  the  following  are  still  in  use  in  Rome : 

O  Roma  !  O  Roma,  le  belle  romane  ! 
Son  le  piii  belle  le  Trasteverine, 
Ma  le  rubecuori  son  le  Monlegiane. 

(O  Rome !  the  girls  of  Rome,  how  fair  they  are  ! 

Fairest  of  all  are  they  of  Trastevere  ; 

Of  Monti  they  for  hearts  best  lay  a  snare.) 

The  Monti  comprises  the  crowded,  hilly 
streets  lying  between  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
and  Via  Alessandria. 

Here  is  another  : 

E  di  saluti  ve  ne  mando  tanti, 
Per  quanto  foglie  movean'  li  venti, 
Per  quanto  in  Paradiso  sono  di  santi. 

(Of  good  wishes  I  send  you  as  many 

As  of  leaves  that  are  moved  when  it's  windy, 

As  in  heaven  make  up  the  saints'  company.) 

Miss  Busk  adds :  "  They  have  invented 
the  art  of  imitating  with  the  lips  the  twang  of 
the  stringed  instrument,  creating  an  impro- 
vised accompaniment.  This,  from  inquiries 
that  have  been  made  for  me,  seems  to  be 
unknown  out  of  Rome." 
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Cbe  Eeltgious  ©ou0e0  of  lonDon 
C&ronoiogicallp  arranged 

By  Aleck  Abrahams. 

HIS  chronology,  prepared  by  Sir 
Henry  Ellis  (1777-1869),  occurs 
amongst  some  of  his  papers  now  in 
my  possession.  So  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  it  has  not  been  published,  but  only 
forms  part  of  the  notes  and  additional 
material  used  when  editing  with  Cayley  the 
re-issue  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  published 
by  Harding  181 7  to  1830. 

The  relative  accuracy  of  his  dates  will  be 
found  exceptional.  From  his  earliest  years 
he  had  more  than  ordinary  facilities  for 
research,  first  as  assistant  at  the  Bodleian, 
and  later  as  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books  in 
the  British  Museum.  Accuracy  in  historical 
data,  and  correct  direction  of  antiquarian 
studies,  were  probably  part  of  the  valuable 
guidance  he  received  from  Richard  Gough 
and  John  Nichols  during  his  earlier  years. 

The  result  is  common  knowledge.  There 
has  been  nothing  published  from  his  fertile 
pen  that  has  become  of  less  worth  in  the 
light  of  modern  research. 

A.D. 

604.  Episcopal   See  of    London    fixed  at 

St.  Paul's. 
700.  College  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand  founded 

by  Withred,  King  of  Kent. 
961.  St.  Paul's   Church  rebuilt  about  this 
time,    in    the    time    of    Bishop 
^lfstan  the  Third. 

1056.  College  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand  rebuilt 
and  endowed  by  Ingebricus  and 
Edward,  two  Saxon  noblemen. 

1068.  Privileges  of  the  College  of  St. 
Martin-le-Grand  confirmed  by 
William  the  Conqueror. 

1 100.  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
founded  by  Jordan  Briset  for 
Knights  Hospitalars  (sic). 

1 100.  Nunnery  of  Clerkenwell  founded  by 
Jordan  Briset. 

1 108.  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Smith- 
field,  believed  to  have  been 
founded  about  this  year. 

1 108.  Christ  Church,  or  Holy  Trinity 
Priory  Within,  Aldgate,  founded 
by  Queen  Matilda. 


A.D. 

1 109.  Hospital  of  St.  Giles  Without,  London, 
founded  by  Queen  Maud,  accord- 
ing to  Leland. 
1 1 1 7.  Hospital  of  St.  Giles  Without,  London, 
founded  by  Queen  Maud,  accord- 
ing to  Stow. 

1 1 23.  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  founded  by 
Rahere. 

1 127.  Nunnery  of  Haliwell  in  Shoreditch 
founded  by  Robert  Fitz  Gelran 
about  this  year. 

1 148.  Free  Chapel  or  Hospital  of  St. 
Katherine,  near  the  Tower, 
founded  by  Queen  Matilda,  wife 
of  King  Stephen. 

1 185.  Knights  Templars  removed  from 
Holborn  to  their  new  Church  of 
the  Temple  in  Fleet  Street. 

1 197.  St.  Mary  Spittle,  or  new  Hospital  of 
Our  Lady  Without,  Bishopsgate, 
founded  by  Walter  Brune. 

1205.  Peter  de  Colechurch  buried  in  the 
Chapel  of  his  foundation  in 
London  Bridge. 

1 2 10.  Nunnery  of  St.  Helens  Without, 
Bishopsgate,  founded  by  William 
Fitz  Gelran. 

1 22 1.  Black,  Preaching,  or  Dominican 
Friars  first  established  where 
Lincoln's  Inn  now  is. 

1224.  Grey  or  Franciscan  Friars,  at  their  first 
coming  from  Italy,  lodged  with 
the  Dominicans  near  Holborn. 

1 231.  The  Rolls,  or  Domus  Conversorum, 
founded  by  King  Henry  III. 

1 23 1.  St.  Anthony's  Hospital  in  Thread- 
needle  Street  founded. 

1241.  Church  of  the  Carmelites,  or  White 
Friars,  near  Fleet  Street,  built 
by  Sir  Richard  Gray,  Knight. 

1247.  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem, 
or  Bedlam,  founded  by  Simon 
FitzMary. 

1253.  Austin  Friars  in  Broad  Street  founded 
by  Humphry  de  Bohun,  Earl  of 
Hereford  and  Essex. 

1257.  Friars  de  Sacca,  or  de  Penitentia  Jesu 
Christi,  settled  without  Aldersgate. 

1272.  Friars  de  Sacca,  or  de  Penitentia, 
settled  in  Lothbury,  in  the  Syna- 
gogue which  had  belonged  to  the 
Jews. 
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1276.  The  site  of  their  new  house,   near      1395. 

Castle    Baynard,    purchased    by 

the  Black  or  Dominican  Friars.  1405. 

1279.  House  of  the  Black  Friars  near  Castle 

Baynard  built.  14 J  9- 

1293.  House    of    the    Minories,   for    Poor 

Clares,    founded    by    Blanch    of      1424. 

Navarre,  wife  to  Edmund,   Earl 

of  Lancaster. 
1298.  House  of  the  Crossed  or  Crutched 

Friars,   near    Tower    Hill,    built      1429. 

by   Ralph    Hosier    and  William 

Saberns.  i43°> 

1307.  Friars  de  Sacca,  whose  house  was  in      1466. 

Lothbury,  dissolved. 
1329.  Elsing     Spittle,     near     Cripplegate,      1476. 

founded  by  William  Elsing. 
1332.  Poultney,  or   Pountney,  College  first      1505. 

endowed  by  Sir  John  Poultney. 
1336.  Poultney,  or  Pountney,  College  estab-      1531. 

lished  for  a  Master,  Warden,  and 

Priests.  1535. 

1349.  Burial-ground  for  the  dead  purchased 

by  Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  where      1535. 
the  Charter  House  was  afterwards 
erected.  J539- 

1350.  Abbey  of  St.   Mary  Graces   founded 

by  King  Edward  III.  1540. 

1350.  Elsing  Spittle  changed  from  a  Hos- 
pital to  a  House  of  Austin  Canons.      1 540. 

1357.  Almshouses  at  Vintner's  Hall  founded. 

1361.  Monastery  called  the  Charter  House      1540. 
founded  by  Mich,  de  Northbury, 
Bishop     of    London,     and     Sir      1540. 
Walter  de  Manny. 

1368.  Guildhall  College  founded  by  Adam      154 1. 

Francis  and  Henry  Frowick. 

1369.  Licence  granted  to  Robert  de  Denton      1542. 

for  founding  Denton's  Hospital 
in  the  Church  of  Alhallows 
Barking.  1542. 

1370.  Monastery    of    the    Charter     House 

finished.  1543- 

1377.  Mastership  of   the   Domus    Conver- 
sorum   annexed   to  the  office  of 
the     Keeper    of    the     Rolls    of     1544. 
Chancery. 

1379.  Petty  Canons'  College  at  St.  Paul's 

incorporated.  1545- 

1380.  College  founded  in   the    Church  of 

St   Michael,   Crooked   Lane,  by      1545- 
William  Walworth. 


Holmes's  College  at  St.  Paul's  founded 

in  or  about  this  year. 
St      Martin     Outwich     Almshouses 

founded. 
Chapel  of  Leadenhall  College,  built 

by  Sir  Simon  Eyre. 
Sir  William   Whitingdon's   (sic  ?  Sir 

Richard  Whittington)  College  in 

the  Church  of  St.  Michael  Royal 

finished  by  his  executors. 
Almshouses      near      Grocers'      Hall 

founded. 
Hospital  of  the  Papey  founded. 
Fraternity  of  sixty  Priests  founded  at 

Leadenhall  College. 
Almshouse  at  Skinner's  Hall  founded 

by  William  Chestre. 
Hospital   of    the   Savoy   founded   by 

King  Henry  VII. 
Feb.  4th,  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity 

Within,  Aldgate,  surrendered. 
Almshouses  in  Crutched  Friars  founded 

by  Sir  John  Milborn. 
June  10th,  the  Charter  House  surren- 
dered to  the  King. 
Almshouses  in  Staining  Lane  founded 

by  Thomas  Huntlow. 
Beech  Lane  Almshouse   founded  by 

the  Company  of  Drapers. 
Nunnery   of  Clerkenwell  granted   to 

the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Site   of  the  Minories  granted  to  the 

Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Elsing    Spittle   granted   to   Sir   John 

Williams. 
December  24th,  Elsing  Spittle  burnt 

down. 
Site  of  St.  Helen's  Nunnery  granted 

to   Sir   Richard   Cromwell,   alias 

Williams. 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary  Graces  granted  to 

Sir  Arthur  Darcy. 
St.  James's  Chapel  in  the  Wall  granted 

to  William  Lamb,  and  since  called 

Lamb's  Chapel. 
Nunnery  of  Clerkenwell   given  back 

by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the 

King. 
Charter  House  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 

Audley. 
Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  granted  to 

Sir  Thomas  Rich. 
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Jforrjeries  ana  Counterfeit 
antiauttteg* 

By  T.   Sheppard,   F.G.S.,  F.S.A.   Scot., 
Curator,  Hull  Museum. 

(Concluded  from  p.  215.) 

jN  most  parts  of  England,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  North,  the  vagaries 
of  "  Flint  Jack "  were  pretty  well 
known  half  a  century  ago.  This 
individual  was  also  known  as  "  Fossil 
Willy,"  "Edward  Jackson,"  "Bones," 
"Cockney  Bill,"  "The  Old  Antiquarian," 
and  "  Snake  Billy."  This  "  very  prince  of 
fabricators  of  antiques,"  as  Llewellyn  Jewitt 
describes  him,  was  born  at  Sleights,  near 
Whitby,  in  1815.  His  correct  name  appears 
to    have    been  Edward   Simpson,   and   his 


FLINT  JACK:   HIS  LAST   PORTRAIT. 

father  was  a  sailor.  In  his  youth  he  was 
employed  by  Dr.  Young,  Whitby's  historian, 
and  no  doubt  he  then  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  geology  and  antiquities.      He  was  con- 


sidered to  be  a  very  intelligent  young  man, 
and  first  earned  a  livelihood  by  collecting 
and  selling  fossils.  About  1843  ne  began  to 
make  copies  of  flint  arrow-heads,  and  found 


FLINT   SPEAR-HEADS,    ETC,    MADE    BY    FLINT  JACK. 

that  he  could  easily  dispose  of  these  at  a 
good  remuneration,  being  able  to  make  and 
sell  fifty  good  flint  arrow-heads  a  day.  His 
methods,  however,  did  not  stop  here.  Flint 
and  stone  axes,  some  perforated  and  of  truly 
wonderful  shapes ;  Roman  breastplates ; 
Roman  milestones;  fibulas;  coin?;  rings; 
seals ;  jet  necklaces,  etc.,  were  turned  out 
by  him  in  thousands,  and  in  those  days  they 
were  easily  disposed  of  as  genuine.  He 
then  began  making  earthenware  vases  of 
unknown  shapes  and  forms,  and  for  these  he 
secured  good  prices — a  five-pound  note  being 
not  an  uncommon  reward  for  an  afternoon's 
work.  In  some  cases  he  would  even  fill  the 
vase  with  dark  earth  and  charred  bones  in 
order  to  obtain  more  money.  These  latter 
he  invariably  stated  to  have  obtained  from 
a  "toomoolo,"  which  was  his  idea   of  the 
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singular  of  the  word  tumulus,  which  he  con- 
cluded was  plural. 

Flint   Jack   spent   much   of  his   time   in 
museums,  where  he  obtained  his  ideas  for 


FLINT  DAGGER,    ETC.,   MADE   BY   FLINT  JACK. 

making  his  various  forgeries,  and  he  was 
wonderfully  clever  in  the  perfection  and 
speed  with  which  he  could  copy  almost  any- 
thing. Few  are  the  museums  and  private 
collections  which  do  not  contain  some  speci- 
mens of  his  handiwork,  and  some  might  be 
named  where  his  work  may  still  be  seen  side 
by  side  with  genuine  specimens,  from  which 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  distin- 
guished. 

His  later  days  were  spent  in  want  and 
misery,  brought  on  by  his  drinking  habits, 
and  he  probably  died  in  one  of  the  work- 
houses in  the  north  of  England,  though 
when  and  where  no  one  seems  to  know. 

In    1862    Mr.  Thomas  Wiltshire   read   a 


paper  to  the  Geologists'  Association  on 
"  The  Ancient  Flint  Implements  of  York- 
shire and  the  Modern  Fabrication  of  Similar 
Specimens."  In  this  Flint  Jack's  methods 
were  described,  and  at  the  end  of  the  paper 
we  find  the  following  note :  "  The  person 
who  attended  the  meeting,  as  above  men- 
tioned, for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  mode 
in  which  flint  could  be  easily  formed  into 
determinate  shapes,  was  then  summoned  to 
the  platform.  The  pieces  of  common  flint, 
by  means  of  a  crooked  bit  of  iron,  soon 
became  in  his  skilful  hands,  by  what  appeared 
to  be  most  careless  blows,  well-shaped  arrow- 
heads of  various  patterns." 

This  was  in  the  closing  days  of  Flint  Jack's 
career.  In  1863  he  was  at  last  persuaded  to 
have  his  photograph  taken  (having  many 
times,  for  obvious  reasons,  declined  to  sit), 
and  a  reproduction  of  this  is  given  by  Mr. 


FLINT   FISH-HOOKS,    ETC.,    MADE  BY   FLINT  JACK. 

W.  G.  Clarke  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists' 
Society.  The  same  photograph  seems  to 
have  stood  for  the  illustrations  which  appeared 
in  The  People's  Magazine  (1867),  The  Malton 
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Messenger,  and  other  journals.  Some  years 
ago,  however,  I  came  across  an  accomplice 
of  Flint  Jack  in  Newark,  who  gave  me  a 
photograph,  taken  in  1873,  which  is  repro- 
duced herewith,  and  which  he  stated  was  the 


Jack's  photograph  had  been  secured,  was 
copied  by  almost  every  paper  in  the  country. 
The  result  was,  so  he  assured  me,  that  on 
some  mornings  over  a  hundred  applications 
for  copies  were  received. 


AXE-HEAD    "FROM   THE   ISLE   OF   AXHOLME," 
LINCS,    MADE   BY    FLINT  JACK. 

last  ever  taken.  This  man,  Mr.  A.  C.  Elliott, 
informed  me  that  he  was  an  ex-police- 
constable,  and,  together  with  the  photo- 
grapher, "  did  a  roaring  trade  "  in  selling  the 
photographs  of  Flint  Jack  at  one  shilling 
each,   the   proceeds    being    shared    by   the 


VASE   OF   BRICK-CLAY    MADE   BY    FLINT  JACK. 

photographer  and  himself,  Flint  Jack's  por- 
tion being  a  pint  of  rum  each  morning  so 
long  as  the  boom  lasted.  Elliott  then  lived  at 
Stamford,  and  a  paragraph  which  appeared 
in  the  local  paper,  to  the  effect  that  Flint 


EARLY   EIGHTERNTH-CENTURY   FORGERIES,    AS 
FOUND,    FROM   HULL. 

Many  of  the  objects  which  Flint  Jack 
made  were  figured  and  described  in  Trans- 
actions of  learned  societies  as  though  they 
were  genuine.  In  vol.  iii.  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Geological,  etc.,  Society  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1856,  is  a  paper  by 
Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.,  "On  the  Remains 
of  a  Primitive  People  in  the  South-East 
Corner  of  Yorkshire,  with  Some  Remarks  on 
the  Early  Ethnology  of  Britain."  This  is 
illustrated  by  two  plates  of  flint  implements, 
the  originals  of  every  one  of  which  had  been 
made  by  Flint  Jack,  although  this  was  only 
discovered  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  col- 
lection there  referred  to  came  under  my 
notice.  Amongst  the  objects  are  such  items 
as  fish-hooks,  saws,  daggers,  knives,  chisels, 
discs,  and  some  nondescript  serrated  objects, 
the  use  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  By  the  kindness  of  Miss  Cape 
some  of  these  are  figured  herewith.  In  our 
collection,  also,  we  have  some  fine  axes  made 
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of  sandstone,  grit,  etc.,  some  of  which  have 
obviously  had  their  finishing  touches  on  a 
grindstone  ! 

From  the  same  source  I  have  obtained  a 
complete  vase  and  some  pieces  of  pottery, 
which  are  clearly  of  comparatively  modern 
make,  some  of  the  pieces  having  been  through 
a  brick-kiln.  One  of  these  is  obviously  that 
figured  in  Wright's  Essays  on  Archceological 
Subjects  (1861,  vol.  i.,  p.  29).  Of  this  the 
author  states  that  two  urns  found  in  the 
Bridlington  district  are  especially  deserving 
of  notice.  One  "is  barrel-shaped,  with 
peculiar  ornamentation,  and  was  filled  with 
black  earth,  in  which  was  found  a  large  bead 
of  jet.  An  urn  of  a  similar  shape  and 
character,  and  equally  ornamented,  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Cape  of  Bridlington."* 
Another  vase,  figured  by  Mr.  Wright,  which 
was  dug  out  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Tindall, 
but  which  was  soon  after  "  dishonestly  pur- 
loined "  from  him,  appears  also  to  have  been 
of  similar  workmanship. 

A  much  more  clever  forger,  known  as 
"  Jerry  Taylor,"  formerly  lived  at  Hunmanby, 
near  Filey.  He  made  finer  specimens  than 
Flint  Jack  could.  Taylor's  work,  however, 
was  not  so  extensive,  nor  is  it  so  well  known. 

In  addition  to  the  various  specimens 
enumerated  above  are  some  forged  coins 
dated  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
were  found  whilst  excavating  one  of  the 
docks  in  Hull ;  an  iron  key,  said  to  have 
been  that  belonging  to  Beverley  Gate,  Hull, 
but  which  is  of  quite  modern  make  ;  etc. 


"  Morocco  >  ©en  "  anti  "  little* 

®oes  " :  a  Chapter  in  lottery 

finstorp. 

By  J.  Tavenor-Perry. 

>♦ 

HE  minutes  of  evidence  issued  with 
the  Reports  of  Royal  Commis- 
sions and  Parliamentary  Committees 
generally  contain  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation on  the  business  under  consideration 
not  to  be  neglected  by  a  student  of  the 

*  In  addition  to  the  complete  vase  which  we  have, 
there  is  portion  of  a  second  example.  Both  are  of 
red,  kiln-burnt  clay. 


subject,  and  in  such  mass  a  number  of 
interesting  facts,  perhaps  not  altogether  per- 
tinent to  the  topic,  may  frequently  be  found 
embedded,  worth  digging  out  and  storing 
for  future  reference.  Such  is  the  case  with 
a  small  group  of  Parliamentary  papers  deal- 
ing with  the  Metropolis  between  1836  and 
1840,  and  particularly  the  one  entitled 
"  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Metropolitan  Improvements,"  ordered  to  be 
printed  August  2,  1836.  According  to  the 
terms  of  reference  to  this  Committee,  they 
were  "  to  consider  of  the  most  effectual  Plan 
for  raising  of  Money  to  carry  into  effect  the 
necessary  Improvements,"  which  terms  were 
enlarged  in  the  reference  to  the  subsequent 
Committees  of  1838,  1839,  and  1840,  thus  : 
"  To  take  into  their  consideration  the  several 
Plans  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Metropolis." 
The  Committees  only  discussed  two  modes 
of  raising  the  money  required,  which  was 
then  estimated  at  ;£i, 200,000,  the  first  being 
an  increase  of  the  duty  paid  on  coal  brought 
into  London,  and  the  second  by  raising  a 
sum  of  money  annually  by  lotteries.  In  the 
evidence  which  was  brought  before  the 
Committee  on  the  latter  mode,  much  in- 
teresting information  was  given,  and  a  good 
deal  of  light  was  thrown  on  some  of  the 
more  obscure,  not  to  say  shady,  results  of  the 
lottery  system  as  conducted  in  this  country. 
The  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  on  this 
part  of  the  question  were  necessarily  experts 
acquainted  with  all  the  details,  so  that  the 
accounts  they  give,  although  they  may  seem 
somewhat  strange,  are  not  mere  hearsay,  but 
are  from  their  own  personal  experience.  The 
names  and  positions  of  the  three  principal 
witnesses  were  as  follows :  Thomas  Bish,  Esq., 
of  2,  St.  James's  Square,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  at  one  time  a  licensed  lottery- 
office  keeper;  Legrew  Hesse,  Esq.,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Mr.  Percival  as  lottery 
secretary  and  prosecutor  of  illegal  lotteries ; 
and  Mr.  James  Phalen,  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  a  managing  contractor  for 
lotteries  in  the  United  States. 

Such  witnesses,  it  is  needless  to  say,  sup- 
ported the  scheme  for  raising  the  necessary 
money  by  lotteries,  the  abolition  of  which 
they  deplored,  not  merely  for  personal 
reasons,  but  on  account  of  the  great  numbers 
of  people  who  had  hitherto  depended  upon 
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them  for  their  employment,  and  for  the  loss 
the  country  sustained  by  their  suppression. 
Mr.  Bish,  in  his  evidence,  stated  that  for  more 
than  thirty  years  previously  the  Government 
had  netted  an  average  income,  from  this  source 
only,  of  more  than  ^£3  20,000  per  annum.    He 
showed  that  even  on  the  score  of  morality 
nothing  could  be  urged  against  the  system, 
and  he  produced  in  support  of  his  argument 
a  paper  entitled  "Thoughts  on  Lotteries," 
from  the  Life  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  formerly 
President  of  America,"  which  is  printed  at 
length    in    the   Report.      And,    further,   he 
states  that  Mr.  Percival  continued  lotteries 
till  his  melancholy  death,  and  after  him  Mr. 
Vansittart,  both  of  whom  he   describes   as 
u  highly  moral,  religious,  conscientious  men." 
But  what  Mr.  Bish  and  the  other  witnesses 
agreed  in  condemning  was  the  hangers-on  of 
the  State  lotteries,  unofficial  persons,  middle- 
men, and  speculators,  who  made  an  illegal 
profit   by   the   sale    and    insurance  of    the 
tickets,  classed  under  the  head  of  "  Morocco- 
men,"   and    the    still   worse    combinations, 
having  no   connection  whatever   with   legal 
lotteries,  being  merely  fraudulent  imitations 
of  them,  appropriately  termed  "  Little-goes." 
Previous  to   1806  the  drawings  of  State 
lotteries  used  to  occupy  many  days,  and  a 
system   prevailed   of    insuring    the    fate    of 
numbers,  which  let  in  the  humbler  classes 
to    adventure    the     smallest    sums.      This 
system  of  insurance,  to  use  the  actual  words 
of  Mr.  Bish,  worked  in  this  way  :  Suppose  a 
lottery  to  be  drawn  in  forty  days,  an  equal 
number  of  tickets  drawn  on  each  day ;   it 
was,    of    course,    39    to    1    that   any   given 
number  was  drawn  upon  the  first  day.     The 
persons    adventuring    by   insurance   paid   a 
small  premium,  perhaps  as  low  as  fourpence 
or  sixpence,  to  receive  a  proportionate  sum 
according  to  the  odds  of  the  number  they 
named  was  drawn.     If  the  number  failed  to 
be  drawn  on  the  first  day,  they  followed  up 
the  risk  by  paying  an  increased  premium  for 
the  second  day,  and  thus  they  went  on  from 
day  to  day,  not  only  expending  the  money 
they  could  raise,  but  as  the  excitement  was 
kept  up  they  anxiously  watched  the  event, 
and  not  only  lost  their  money  but  their  time. 
But  this  was   altogether   distinct   from   the 
proper  business  of  a  lottery-office  keeper  or 
the  purchase   of  tickets,  and  was  a  mode 
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of  adventure  with  which  the  lottery-office 
keepers  had  no  interest  or  concern,  and,  in 
fact,  it  was  their  interest  to  discountenance 
insurance.  Insurance  was  carried  on  to  the 
detriment  of  the  humbler  classes  by  un- 
licensed persons  styled  "  Morocco-men,"  so 
called  from  their  travelling  with  red  leather 
books.  They  went  about  to  the  poor 
people's  abodes,  public-houses,  etc.,  seducing 
those  who,  perhaps,  never  would  have  thought 
of  it,  to  insure,  and  then  these  "Morocco- 
men  "  took  their  books  to  the  offices.  This 
was  one  of  the  points  which  gave  a  bad 
name  to  lotteries,  and  the  odium  remained. 

Among  the  several  affidavits  quoted  is  one 
made  by  an  anonymous  person,  who  says 
"  that  he  gets  his  living  by  waiting  upon 
gentlemen  as  a  servant,  and  that  he  has 
known  the  business  of  insurance  in  the 
lottery  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  has 
done  business  as  an  insurer  from  time  to 
time  for  the  whole  of  that  time,  and  that  the 
principal  persons  who  take  the  insurance  are 
Mr.  Blank  and  Mrs.  Blank  and  her  son,  and 
that  they  have  great  numbers  of  under- 
takers who  are  called  'Morocco-men,'  who 
take  for  them  as  their  principals,  and  that 
these  persons  meet  in  various  public-houses 
in  Whitechapel  and  various  parts  of  the  City, 
and  in  many  of  the  takers'  houses,  to  take 
and  pay  the  money  for  insurances  ;  and  that 
the  sum  generally  given  for  insurance  is  a 
shilling  for  a  guinea,  and  so  on  in  proportion 
for  a  greater  or  less  sum  ;  and  that  the 
"  Morocco-men  "  receive  for  their  trouble, 
out  of  the  money  taken  for  insurances, 
eighteenpence  always,  except  from  some 
persons  who,  to  get  more  business,  give  two 
shillings  in  the  pound." 

But  though  the  "  Morocco-men  "  brought 
such  odium  on  the  moral  and  beneficent 
system  of  the  lottery  by  making  it  possible 
for  the  humble  to  share  in  the  gamble  as 
well  as  the  wealthy,  the  sharpers  who  worked 
the  "  Little-goes,"  those  pernicious  imitations 
of  the  real  thing,  were  regarded  as  par- 
ticularly dangerous,  and  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament,  called  the  "  Little-go  Act " 
(42  Geo.  III.,  c.  119),  was  passed  for  their 
suppression. 

It  would  appear  that  the  gambling  spirit 
engendered  by  lotteries,  and  the  easy  mode 
of   participating    in    them    provided    by   the 
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"  Morocco-men  "  and  their  insurances,  had 
taken  such  a  hold  upon  the  people,  that  in 
the  intervals  between  public  drawings,  or 
when,  by  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
days  of  drawing,  insurance  became  more 
difficult,  private  lotteries,  which  lacked  the 
safeguard  of  Government  control,  became 
common.  They  seem  to  have  been  at  first 
started  by  the  persons  in  the  habit  of  taking 
the  insurances  of  the  State  lottery  tickets, 
who,  finding  that  it  would  greatly  increase 
their  gains  if  the  excitement  were  kept  up 
when  the  real  lotteries  were  not  in  operation, 
provided  themselves  with  small  wheels,  which 
they  removed  from  parish  to  parish,  and 
numbers  being  prepared  and  put  into  the 
wheels,  willing  victims  soon  were  found 
whom  to  plunder.  It  was  to  put  down 
these  unlicensed  lotteries,  which  were  called 
"  Little-goes,"  that  the  Act  was  passed;  but 
Mr.  Bish,  in  his  evidence,  regretfully  re- 
marks that  in  the  face  of  this  Act  there  are 
still  many  offences  committed.  "  It  is,"  he 
says,  "not  long  since  was  held  a  Little-go 
for  an  historical  picture,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  which  some  of  the  highest  per- 
sonages in  the  kingdom  became  adventurers  ; 
and  a  short  time  back  one  of  the  Ministers 
took  an  active  part  in  a  Little-go,  and," 
he  adds,  with  an  evident  sob  in  his  voice, 
"at  two  o'clock  to-day  a  private  lottery  is 
to  be  drawn,  of  which  a  member  of  this 
Committee,  Mr.  Hall  [later  known  as  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall  and  Lord  Llanover]  is  one 
of  the  Committee  of  Management ;  it  is 
called  the  Art  Union  of  London." 

Mr.  Hesse,  who  had  much  to  do  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  "  Little-go  Act "  from  the 
first,  regrets  that  in  late  years  the  Govern- 
ment had  allowed  it  to  become  a  dead  letter. 
Although  from  the  first  the  law-breakers 
carried  on  their  business  in  secret  in  spite 
of  his  harrying  them,  so  that,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  we  drove  them  on  to  the  river,  and 
we  had  a  clause  put  in  to  take  them  there," 
he  laments  that  they  had  now  again  become 
so  bold  that  they  go  into  gin-shops  and  meet 
at  the  corners  of  streets."  And  he  draws  the 
moral  that  if  the  beneficent  State  lottery  were 
once  more  revived,  these  immoral  imitators 
would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

State  lotteries  in  this  country  are  no  longer 
tolerated,  and  the  "Morocco-man"  with  his 


system  of  insurance  has  disappeared ;  but  it 
is  said  that  to  this  day,  "  in  the  City  "  any- 
thing or  any  event  may  be  insured  against, 
though  it  is  not  now  called  a  lottery,  nor 
does  the  insurance  agent  necessarily  carry  a 
morocco  pocket-book.  The  "  Little-goes," 
too,  exist  no  longer,  and  he  must  be,  surely, 
a  prejudiced  person  who  would  confound 
limerick  competitions  and  charity  raffles 
with  so  pernicious  and  so  vulgar  an  in- 
stitution. 


Cfte  §>ilc()e0ter  aErcatmtions. 

HE  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Silchester  Excavation  Fund  have 
issued  their  eighteenth  annual  re- 
port, giving  an  account  of  the  work 
done  during  the  six  months  from  May  1 7  to 
November  27,  1907,  under  the  constant 
supervision  and  direction  of  Mr.  Mill 
Stephenson.  The  minor  finds  were  on  view 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
from  June  19  to  27. 

Operations  were  begun  in  the  grass  field 
which  occupies  a  considerable  area  near  the 
middle  of  the  Roman  site.  A  small  section 
in  the  north-east  corner  of  this  field  was 
examined  in  1903,  and  apparently  formed 
part  of  an  insula  extending  westwards,  but 
the  remaining  portion  could  not  be  excavated 
until  last  year.  The  northern  margin  of  the 
insula  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  modern 
road  across  the  site,  and  when  explored  in 
1 90 1  showed  the  foundations  of  the  gateway 
to  some  important  building.  Search  was 
made  for  this  in  1907,  but  only  some  in- 
significant traces  of  it  could  be  found,  the 
rest  having  been  completely  destroyed  and 
the  site  partly  overlaid  by  other  buildings. 
These  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  a 
row  of  shops  along  the  western  margin  of 
the  insula,  and  consisted  of  several  rooms  or 
courts,  with  which  was  associated  a  long 
brick  drain  of  unusual  construction.  The 
ground  south  of  these  buildings  was  probably 
the  garden  of  the  original  mansion.  In  it 
were  found  three  wood-lined  wells  and  a  few 
rubbish-pits. 

The   remaining   south- we&tern    corner   of 
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the  grass  field  and  the  ground  west  and 
south  of  it  contained  an  insula  which  has 
yielded  remains  of  several  interesting 
buildings. 

In  the  grass  field  a  small  house  was  un- 
covered, showing  signs  of  alteration,  and 
having  several  of  its  walls  built  upon  piles. 
Near  it  were  a  large  wood-lined  tank,  the 
mosaic  floor  of  a  destroyed  isolated  structure, 
and  other  interesting  features. 

The  southern  half  of  the  insula  contained 
a  good  deal  of  open  or  garden  ground,  but 
along  its  western  margin  was  a  large  house 
of  the  courtyard  type  which  appears  to  have 
grown  from  a  simpler  nucleus.  In  one  part 
of  the  original  house  was  a  large  composite 
hypocaust,  and  another  chamber  was  perhaps 
a  lararium.  Several  interesting  features  were 
met  with  outside  the  house,  including  the 
mosaic  floor  of  a  destroyed  wooden  building 
and  a  number  of  wells  and  rubbish-pits. 
Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  courtyard 
house  were  uncovered  the  very  perfect 
foundations  of  a  square  temple,  probably  of 
early  date.  The  platform  of  the  podium  still 
retained  its  floor  of  red  mosaic,  while  the 
cella,  although  robbed  of  its  floor,  showed 
the  base  of  the  broad  step  or  platform  for 
the  image  of  the  deity  in  whose  honour  the 
temple  was  dedicated.  On  and  about  this 
were  found  some  of  the  shattered  fragments 
of  the  image  itself,  which  was  about  life-size 
and  of  stone.  All  that  can  at  present  be 
said  about  it  is  that  the  figure  was  bearded, 
and  wore  apparently  a  long  cloak,  and  had 
the  legs  protected  by  greaves  ornamented 
with  lions'  heads.  A  large  piece  of  one  of 
the  hands  grasps  what  seems  to  be  the  lower 
end  of  a  cornucopia. 

Some  of  these  fragments,  with  a  model  of 
the  temple  site,  were  to  be  seen  at  Burlington 
House.  The  exhibition  also  included  frag- 
ments of  at  least  three  inscriptions,  finely  cut 
on  thin  slabs  of  Purbeck  marble.  One  of 
them  has  about  the  beginning  the  word 
MARTI,  which  is  suggestive  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple  to  Mars,  of  whose  image 
the  fragments  found  probably  formed  part. 
Another  of  the  inscriptions  is  perhaps  even 
more  important,  since  it  contains  the  signifi- 
cant word  CALLEVAE,  and  so  places  beyond 
all  doubt  the  identity  of  the  Roman  town  of 
Silchester  with  the  Calleva  or  Calleva  Attre- 


batum  of  the  seventh,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  of  the  Antonine  Itineraries. 

Among  the  minor  finds  shown  at  Burling- 
ton House  were  much  broken  Gaulish  red- 
glazed  ware  with  the  potter's  stamps,  fragments 
of  figured  "Samian"  ware,  a  group  of  nine 
pots  found  together  in  a  pit,  portions  of 
necks  and  handles  of  large  amphorse,  painted 
tiles  from  hypocaust  flues,  narrow  bricks  of 
unusual  form  used  for  the  sides  of  a  drain, 
many  iron  articles — axes,  keys,  nails,  a 
plough  coulter,  hammers,  and  styli — frag- 
ments of  glass  and  bone,  coins,  and  fragments 
of  columns  and  capitals. 

The  Committee  hope  that  this  year's  season 
will  see  the  conclusion  of  the  exploration  of 
the  whole  of  the  ioo  acres  within  the  town 
wall.  Of  this  there  remains  to  be  done  only 
one  large  insula  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
site  adjoining  the  farmyard.  There  will  then 
only  remain  the  investigation  of  the  ceme- 
teries, the  town  ditch,  and  other  matters  out- 
side the  walls  to  complete  the  great  work  of 
the  excavation  of  Calleva  Attrebatum,  which 
has  been  continuously  in  progress  since  1890. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  of  these  works  may  be 
begun  during  the  present  season.  Towards 
the  cost  of  these  final  operations  the  Com- 
mittee make  a  special  appeal.  Cheques 
may  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the 
Excavation  Fund,  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Esq., 
1 7,  Collingham  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  or 
to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope, 
Esq.,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  W. 


at  tbe  %>m  of  tbe  HDtoL 


I  heartily  congratulate  Dr. 
J.  A.  H.  Murray,  the  editor  of 
the  great  Oxford  Dictionary,  on 
the  honour  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  King.  Sir  James  Murray 
— the  name  seems  strange  after 
the  long  familiar  "  Dr.  Murray  " 
— has  graven  his  name  deep  in 
the  history  of  English  philology 
and  lexicography,  and  in  the 
great  Dictionary  has  reared  the  most  enduring 
of  monuments  to  his  name  and  fame.     As 
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one  of  those  who  about  thirty  years  ago  re- 
sponded to  the  Doctor's  first  call  for  helpers, 
and  enlisted  under  his  banner,  giving  some 
ten  years  of  leisure  hours  to  hard  volunteer 
work,  I  feel  especial  pleasure  in  noting  the 
bestowal  of  an  honour  which  is  one  of  the 
far  too  rare  recognitions  on  such  occasions 
of  Literature  and  Art.  It  is  pleasant  also  to 
note  the  appointment  of  Professor  Jackson 
to  the  Order  of  Merit. 

ftj*  ttf*  t£^ 

At  the  instance  of  the  Corporation  of  London, 
the  Rev.  Alfred  B.  Beaven,  M.A.,  has  com- 
piled a  book  entitled  The  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  London,  which  is  just  about  to  appear 
in  a  limited  edition.  The  work  is  of  a  more 
comprehensive  character  than  would  be  in- 
ferred from  the  title.  In  preparing  it,  the 
author,  who  had  been  amassing  materials  for 
many  years  previously  to  being  officially  re- 
tained by  the  Corporation,  has  carefully 
examined  the  voluminous  records  of  the  City 
preserved  at  Guildhall,  numerous  manuscript 
authorities  at  the  Record  Office,  the  British 
Museum,  and  in  the  Library  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  as  well  as  several  hundred  wills 
at  Somerset  House  and  Lambeth  Palace, 
and  has  consulted  a  large  number  of  printed 
books  and  contemporary  newspapers.  The 
contents  comprise  complete  chronological 
lists  of  the  aldermen  of  each  of  the  wards 
(originally  twenty-four  in  number,  increased 
in  the  fourteenth  century  to  twenty-five,  and 
in  the  sixteenth  to  twenty-six),  from  the  early 
years  of  Edward  I.  (circa  1275)  to  the  present 
time.  In  these  lists  details  are  given,  wherever 
such  information  is  attainable,  noting  the 
names  of  candidates  nominated  by  the  wards 
from  whom,  up  to  17 14,  the  final  selection 
was  made  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  and 
since  that  date  the  numbers  polled  at  all 
contested  elections.  Excursuses  and  articles 
are  added  dealing  with  many  points  of  interest 
in  aldermanic  and  related  municipal  history. 
The  book  is  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Eden, 
Fisher  and  Co.,  Limited,  of  95,  Fenchurch 
Street. 

t3*  <^*  t^* 

The  fourth  part  of  Book  Prices  Current,  now 
issued  bi-monthly  to  subscribers  at^i  5s.  6d. 
per  annum,  covers  the  sales  of  the  season 
from  March  18  to  May  21.  The  fifth  part, 
which  will  carry  the  record  up  to  the  end  of 


the  season  1907-08,  with  the  full  author 
and  subject  index  to  the  whole  volume,  will 
be  issued  early  in  the  present  month  (August). 
The  present  part,  No.  4,  contains  a  very 
representative  selection  of  books.  I  note 
on  pp.  396-399  the  sale  of  three  issues  of 
the  Oxford  private  Daniel  Press,  and  of  a 
number  of  the  issues  of  the  many  special 
presses — all  the  offspring,  really,  of  the  Kelm- 
scott — which  have  been  at  work  in  recent 
years  producing  beautiful  books.  Examples 
of  the  Eragny,  Essex  House,  Old  Bourne, 
Pear  Tree,  Roycroft,  and  Vale  Presses  are 
included.  Some  forty-five  of  the  Vale  Press 
books  are  recorded,  but  the  prices  run  rather 
low.  In  the  same  sale  were  a  variety  of 
editions  of  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
and  a  number  of  volumes  of  Ruskin's  letters 
to  various  correspondents,  printed  on  vellum, 
and  edited  by  that  enthusiastic  book-lover 
and  admirable  bibliographer,  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise. 
To  a  bookman  every  part  of  Book  Prices 
Current  forms  fascinating  reading,  and  this 
part  is  no  whit  less  entertaining  and  inform- 
ing than  its  predecessors. 

t^*  t^*  •5*' 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  current  issue 
of  The  Lnternational  Journal  of  Apocrypha 
(15,  Paternoster  Row;  6d.)  are  Sir  Henry 
Howorth,  Professors  Allan  Menzies  and 
Crawford  Toy,  Dr.  Streane,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Daubney.  Mr.  W.  G.  Thomson, 
whose  History  of  Tapestry  is  so  well  known, 
writes  an  informing  paper  on  "The  Apocrypha 
in  Continental  Tapestries."  The  black-letter 
ballad  of  "  Toby  "  (Tobit)  is  printed  among 
the  old  poems  based  on  stories  in  the 
Apocrypha. 

f2?*  *2r*  t&* 

Eight  years  ago  the  house  at  Olney,  Bucks, 
in  which  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  lived  for 
nineteen  years  was  presented  to  the  town 
and  nation  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Colling- 
ridge,  and  has  since  been  visited  by  thousands 
of  pilgrims.  In  the  hall  may  still  be  seen 
the  port-hole  through  which  Cowper's  hares 
used  to  come  out  to  their  evening  gambols 
on  the  Turkey  carpet.  It  was  in  the  adjoin- 
ing parlour  that  the  poet  wrote  "  The  Task," 
while  above  is  the  room  in  which  "  John 
Gilpin"  and  "The  Loss  of  the  Royal  George  " 
were  written.  The  house  is  full  of  relics 
of  the  poet,  including  some  valuable  auto- 
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graph  letters  and  original  manuscripts,  while 
behind  it  the  garden  presents  very  much  the 
appearance  it  did  in  Cowper's  time.  At 
present  the  Cowper  and  Newton  Museum, 
as  the  house  is  now  called,  has  an  income 
of  only  _^i8a  year,  which  is  insufficient  for 
its  due  maintenance.  The  front  of  the 
museum  has  recently  been  restored,  but  the 
two  rooms  now  used  for  exhibits  are  over- 
crowded, and  the  trustees  and  committee  feel 
that  the  whole  of  the  house  should  be  opened 
to  the  public,  who  would  then  be  admitted 
to  the  "John  Gilpin  "  room  and  other  rooms 


E.  Maunde  Thompson,  the  President,  in  the 
chair.  After  references  to  the  failure  of  an 
application  which  had  been  made  to  the 
Government  for  a  grant  of  rooms  f6r  the 
Academy,  to  the  project  of  a  Greek  Thesaurus, 
the  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam,  and  other  matters, 
the  President,  as  reported  in  The  Times  of 
June  26,  said  that  the  independent  work 
which  the  British  Academy  had  provisionally 
undertaken,  the  publication  of  social  and 
economic  records,  would  take  shape  in  the 
publication  of  the  Chartulary,  or  rather 
Rental,  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  from 
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now  occupied  by  the  curator.  For  this 
purpose  a  small  endowment  is  needed,  and 
an  appeal  is  being  made  for  the  sum  of 
,£2,200.  The  number  of  those  who  ap- 
preciate and  love  the  poetry  of  Cowper  must 
still  be  very  large,  and  we  trust  they  will 
speedily  enable  the  committee  to  carry  out 
their  praiseworthy  scheme.  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  the  secretary  is  Mr.  Thomas  Wright, 
Olney. 

The  sixth  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
British  Academy  was  held  on  June  25,  Sir 


a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  of  great 
value  for  the  history  of  land  tenures  in  Kent. 
Referring  to  congresses  to  be  held  this  year, 
the  President  said  that  that  on  historical 
science,  to  be  held  in  Berlin  in  August,  would 
be  attended  by  their  Fellows,  Mr.  Bryce  (now 
on  his  way  home  for  a  brief  respite  from  his 
Ambassadorial  duties  at  Washington),  Pro- 
fessor Bury,  and  Professor  Haverfield.  The 
council  welcomed  the  suggestion  that  occa- 
sionally the  Academy  should  meet  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  To  the  Academy  had  been 
entrusted  the  arrangements  for  the  tercen- 
tenary celebration  on  December  9  of  Milton's 
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birth.  In  conclusion,  he  said  that  it  was  the 
function  of  the  Academy  to  do  for  humane 
learning  what  the  Royal  Society  (their  sister 
Academy  in  the  International  Association  of 
Academies)  did  for  the  physical  sciences. 

4^*  t^*  e^* 

A  new  "  philatelic "  monthly,  The  Stamp- 
Lover,  the  first  issue  of  which  appeared  in 
June,  is  printing,  with  illustrations,  numerous 
documents  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Penny  Post  of  1680,  which  was  suggested 
by  Robert  Murray,  an  upholsterer,  and  carried 
on  for  a  while  by  William  Dockwra,  of  the 
Customs  Service.  The  instalment  in  the 
July  issue  includes  illustrations  of  the  very 
crude  post-marks  of  1681,  and  a  facsimile 
of  the  first  page  of  the  rare  tract,  issued  in 
that  year,  entitled  The  Practical  Method  of 
the  Penny  Post. 

t&*  t2^*  9&* 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Stopes,  whose  labours 
in  Shakespearean  fields  are  indefatigable,  read 
a  paper  on  "  Shakespeare's  Friends  of  the 
Sonnets."  The  subject  is  so  well  worn  that 
it  might  seem  difficult  for  anything  new 
thereon  to  be  said ;  but  Mrs.  Stopes  made 
some  fresh  points.  Her  view  was  that  Shake- 
speare came  to  London  in  1587,  driven  not 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  but  by  pressure  of 
poverty ;  and  that,  though  his  first  visit  would 
be  to  the  house  of  his  friend  Richard  Field, 
the  printer,  his  first  steps  towards  a  fortune 
would  be,  not  to  the  theatre,  but  to  the  Court. 
Some  of  her  later  discoveries  supported  this 
new  idea.  After  failure  in  all  the  schemes 
he  had  planned,  he  drifted  to  the  theatre, 
and  in  his  hour  of  darkness  was  encouraged 
by  the  help  and  friendship  of  the  young 
Earl  of  Southampton,  whom  she  took  to  be 
the  friend  of  the  Sonnets,  as  well  as  the 
patron  of  the  Poems.  She  showed  how 
dates  were  against  the  claims  of  rival  noble- 
men. With  new  suggestions  concerning  the 
Dark  Lady,  she  wound  up  by  showing  that 
a  "Mr.  W.  H."  had  been  associated  with 
the  Earl  of  Southampton  from  his  youth,  and 
finally  married  his  mother.  This  "W.  H." 
probably  suggested  the  early  sonnets,  and 
handed  them  over  to  the  printers  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  the  Countess  of  South- 
ampton, in  1607.  Mr.  William  Harvey  was 
knighted  in  1596,  and  ennobled  after  1609, 


and   the   speaker   showed   how   this   theory 
simplified  difficulties.    . 

t^r*  *2r*  <^* 

I  have  received  the  following  circular  letter 

from  a  gentleman  who  dates  from  "Venlo, 

Holland   ,  ,  0  „ 

— ,  May,  1908": 

Europe 

"Sir, 

"  By  the  present  I  take  the  liberty  of 
begging  you,  wether  You  were  perhaps  in- 
clined to  buy  an  old  picture  which  I  wish  to 
bring  into  trade.  After  many  connoisseurs' 
judgement,  it  is  an  old  picture  after  Rubens, 
large  without  frame  83  x  1 1 2  centimeters, 
representing  like  portrait  "Christ  on  straw" 
of  which  a  resembling  picture  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Museum  of  Arts  at  Antwerp.  Com- 
paring both  the  paintings,  we  observe  a 
striking  likeness  between  them  concerning 
the  colour  and  the  representation.  In 
Antwerp,  however,  it  is  painted  on  wood, 
but  my  picture  on  canvas.  Neither  is  signed 
by  the  name  of  Rubens  on  of  some  other 
master.  My  picture  is  certainly  undoubted 
by  an  old  one,  with  much  more  vived  colours 
and  expression.  The  question  put  by  me 
"  whether  my  picture  was  a  true  Rubens  " 
has  not  been  declined  by  the  competent 
authority  but  rather  accepted.  As  Rubens 
painted  as  well  on  wood  as  on  canvas  and 
the  two  pieces  lave  a  striking  likeness  and 
neither  bears  a  name  and  this  great  master 
has  uncontestably  painted  several  of  his 
masterpieces  in  two  manners.  I  set  too 
much  value  on  my  painting  to  sell  it  here 
in  my  environs  for  a  low  price.  Sending  to 
foreign  countries  is  connected  with  large 
expenses  and  therefore  I  take  the  liberty  of 
offering  it  You,  Sir,  in  this  way,  to  give  You 
an  opportunity  for  procuring  this  old  picture." 

t2*  1£r*  t&t 

The  seventeenth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Ex-Libris  Society  was  held  on  July  7  to  10, 
at  the  gallery  of  the  Alpine  Club,  Savile 
Row.  The  book-plates  of  European  countries 
were  made  a  special  feature,  prominence  being 
given  to  the  work  of  French  artists. 

C^"  t2**  t£?* 

I  regret  to  note  the  death,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one,  of  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  F.S.A., 
whose  well-written  and  laborious  History  of 
Plympton  Erie  was  reviewed  in  the  Antiquary 
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for  May,  1907.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
Mr.  Rowe  was  preparing  a  companion  volume 
on  the  adjoining  parish  of  Plympton  St. 
Mary. 

BlBLIOTHECARY. 


antiquarian  Jftetos. 

[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.^ 

SALE. 

Yesterday's  portion  of  the  Hoskier  Library,  which 
Messrs.  Sotheby  are  dispersing,  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  fine  series  of  French  Almanacks,  Royal, 
National,  and  Imperial,  from  1694  to  1883  and  190x2, 
wanting  those  for  1695  and  1699,  but  with  1768  in 
duplicate.  This  collection  is  in  186  volumes,  of  which 
131  are  in  full  morocco,  and  nearly  100  of  these  have 
armorial  bearings  on  sides,  the  remainder  in  vellum, 
calf,  or  cloth  as  issued.  These  bindings,  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  Grolier  Club,  New  York,  in  1905, 
illustrate  practically  the  history  of  the  bookbinder's 
art  in  France  during  the  years  covered.  The  whole 
collection  was  offered  in  one  lot,  the  first  bid  being 
,£100,  and  at  ^395  M.  Theophile  Beliu,  the  well- 
known  Paris  bookseller,  was  declared  the  purchaser, 
with  Messrs.  Maggs  as  underbidders.  The  sale  also 
included:  Cicero,  "  De  Oratore, "  a  fifteenth-century 
MS.  on  vellum,  on  140  leaves,  with  six  floriated  and 
illuminated  initials,  ^20  10s.  ;  and  "Cato  Major,  or 
his  Discourse  of  Old  Age,"  Philadelphia,  printed  and 
sold  by  B.  Franklin,  1744,  with  a  document  dated 
September  25,  1788,  and  signed  by  Fianklin,  inseited, 
,£27;  Ph.  De  Commier's,  "  Chronique  et  Histoire," 
etc.,  printed  in  Paris  for  Galliot  du  Pre  et  Jehan  de 
Roigny,  in  contemporary  brown  calf  inlaid  in  black, 
inscribed  "  Thomae  Wottoni  et  Amicoram,"  ^54 — 
these  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Quaritch  ;  T.  F.  Dibdin, 
"The  Bibliographical  Decameron,"  181 7,  Dawson 
Turner's  copy,  extended  from  three  volumes  to  six  by 
the  insertion  of  about  600  portraits  and  views,  etc., 
£60  (Young) ;  and  "  Biblio-mania,  or  Book-madness," 
1842,  extended  from  one  to  four  volumes  by  the 
insertion  of  300  scarce  portraits  and  views,  £21  10s. 
(Maggs).  The  day's  sale  realized  ^898  19s. —  Times, 
July  2. 
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We  have  received  No.  2  of  the  Manorial  Society's 
Monographs,  being  Part  ii.  of  Lists  of  Manor  Court 
Rolls  in  Private  Hands.  Instalments  are  printed 
from  twenty-three  English  counties.  As  in  the  first 
part,  the  numbers  and  descriptions  of  the  rolls  are 
given,  and  the  dates  of  the  periods  to  which  they 
relate  are  also  stated,  wiih  occasionally  special  items 
of  local  information — e.g.,  it  is  noted  that  the  Lord 


of  the  Manor  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Clink,  South- 
wark,  has  in  his  possession  a  manorial  staff  dated 
1798,  and  also  certain  weights  and  measures  (Imperial) 
used  for  manorial  purposes,  and  dated  1826.  The 
value  of  these  lists,  supplementing  those  in  public 
collections,  as  guides  to  the  nature  and  whereabouts 
of  an  immense  amount  of  material  for  local  and 
manorial  history,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  To 
this  second  part  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hone  contributes  a 
brief  but  suggestive  introduction. 

6»       fa       fa 

The  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  have  issued  as 
No.  1  of  a  new  series  of  Quarto  Publications  Mr. 
Arthur  Gray's  learned  paper  on  the  The  Dual  Origin 
of  the  Town  of  Cambridge  (Cambridge  :  Deighton, 
Bell  and  Co.,  price  3s.  6d.  net).  It  is  illustrated  by 
two  sketch-maps — one  of  the  town  as  in  1278,  and 
the  other  of  old  courses  of  the  Cam.  The  paper, 
treating  as  it  does  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
town  of  Cambridge  came  into  being  in  the  twilight  of 
history,  covers  a  wide  field,  and  touches  many  debat- 
able points.  Mr.  Gray's  main  contention  is  that 
Cambridgeshire  was  settled  by  two  races — the  East 
Anglian  and  the  Mercian.  His  argument  is  ably 
worked  out  and  strongly  supported. 

^s        +$        ^$ 

The  new  part,  April-June,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Cork 
Historical  and  Archceological  Society,  reflects,  like  its 
predecessors,  great  credit  on  the  society.  It  is  well 
printed  and  well  illustrated,  and  contains  much  matter 
of  importance  relating  to  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  the  district.  It  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  ''  North 
Cork  Regiment  of  Militia,"  raised  in  1793  ar|d  dis- 
banded in  1908,  by  Mr.  Robert  Day,  who  also  con- 
tributes an  illustrated  note  on  "  The  Silver  Com- 
munion Plate  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Princes 
Street,  Cork."  Other  articles  are  on  "A'Bullan' 
near  Mitchelstown,"  by  Canon  Moore;  "Bishop 
Dive  Downes'  Visitation  of  his  Diocese,  1699,"  by  Mr. 
T.  A.  Lunham  ;  and  "The  Early  Irish  Manuscripls 
of  Munster."     The  whole  number  is  fully  illustrated. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCH/EOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Antiquaries,  June  25.— Dr.  C.  H. 
Read,  President,  in  the  chair. — Dr.  T.  Ashby, 
Director  of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  read  a  paper 
descriptive  of  the  Villa  d'  Este  at  Tivoli,  and  the 
dispersal  and  present  whereabouts  of  the  statuary,  etc., 
it  once  contained. 

Mr.  Horace  Sandars  exhibited  a  cast  of  the  Groeco- 
Iberian  bust  which  was  found  at  Elche,  in  the  province 
of  Alicante,  Spain  (the  "Colonia  Julia  Uici  Augusta" 
of  the  Romans),  and  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  and 
generally  known  as  "la  Dame  d' Elche."  Mr.  Sandars 
called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  fact  that  the 
cast  exhibited,  which  was  coloured  to  correspond  with 
the  original,  had  not  been  taken  direct  from  the  bust 
in  the  Louvre,  as  the  authorities  would  not,  properly, 
allow  it  to  be  moulded  ;  but  it  was  from  a  replica 
which  had  been  conscientiously  carried  out  by  a 
Spanish  artist  (Don  Ignacio  Pinazo),  who  had  been 
commissioned   to   do   the  work  by  the  well-known 
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Spanish  archaeologist  Senor  Melida,  Director  of  the 
Museo  de  Reproducciones  Artistical  in  Madrid.  Mr. 
Sandars  said  that  when  he  "introduced"  the  Dame 
d'Elche  to  the  society,  in  his  paper  on  the  "  Pre- 
Roman  Votive  Offerings  from  Despenaperros,"  she 
was  not  received  with  that  enthusiasm  which  he  had 
expected,  and  that  he  had  consequently  brought  her 
to  the  meeting  that  she  might  speak  for  herself. 
He  hoped  that  she  would  ultimately  find  a  harbour 
of  refuge  in  the  British  Museum.  He  then  called 
attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  head-dress  and 
the  adornments  of  this  remarkable  work  of  art ; 
and  although  he  did  not  go  into  the  question  of  its 
ethnographical  bearing,  or  directly  refer  to  the  many 
other  points  of  interest  in  the  bust,  he  pointed  out  its 
more  striking  features,  and  mentioned  that  they  all 
pointed  to  Oriental  inspiration  that  had  led  to  the 
development  of  a  type  and  style  which  ultimately 
became  essentially  Iberian.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  period  of  the  execution  of  the  bust, 
Mr.  Sandars  stated  emphatically  that  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  such  a  work  could  have  been  evolved 
from  the  brain  of  any  modern  sculptor,  as,  apart  from 
the  question  of  technique,  an  amount  of  archaeological 
knowledge  and  experience  would  be  required  which 
but  few  had  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring,  and  in 
corroboration  of  his  statement  he  pointed  to  the 
minuteness  and  fidelity  to  detail  of  the  adornments. 
He  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  vest  showing 
above  the  upper  row  of  "  pearls  "  and  pendants  was 
attached  by  a  fibula  of  a  form  which  was  only  found 
in  Spain,  and  was  Iberian  and  contemporaneous  with 
the  statues  of  the  Cerro  de  los  Santos  and  of  the 
Dame  d'Elche.  Many  of  these  brooches  figured 
among  the  votive  offerings  from  Despenaperros. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Lord  Balcarres  criticized  the  bust  and  its  character- 
istics, pointing  out  what  he  considered  incongruities 
and  faults.  He  closed  his  remarks  by  stating  that 
Mr.  Sandars  had  mentioned  that  the  bust  was  a 
"  unique  work  of  art,"  whereas  he  felt  convinced  that 
no  artist  in  ancient  times  could  have  produced  such  a 
work  unless  he  had  had  some  precedent  to  guide  him. 
To  this  Mr.  Sandars  replied  that  such  a  precedent 
had  incontrovertibly  existed,  and  in  proof  of  his 
assertion  showed  the  photograph  of  a  bust  in  the 
Archaeological  Museum  in  Madrid,  which  came  from 
the  Cerro  de  los  Santos,  and  which  exhibited  the 
same  characteristic  adornments  as  those  which  were 
prominent  in  the  case  of  the  Dame  d'Elche. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  society  were  then 
adjourned  to  Thursday,  November  26. — Alhenczum, 
July  4- 

British  Numismatic  Society,  fune  24. —  Mr. 
Carlyon-Britton,  President,  in  the  chair. — Elections  : 
The  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge  ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  R.  W.  Shioway  and  Messrs.  W.  E.  Hidden, 
Elliott  Smith,  A.  W.  Oke,  and  A.  I.  Doyle.  Mr. 
L.  A.  Lawrence,  Director,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Short-cross  and  Long-cross  Coinages  from  Henry  II. 
to  Henry  III."  The  learned  paper  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Evans,  entitled  the  "  Short-cross  Question," 
was  relied  on  for  the  main  arguments  in  reference  to 
the  coins  bearing  the  short  double  cross,      the  classi- 


fication was  shown  to  be  correct,  but  it  was  thought 
that  some  subdivision  of  at  any  rate  Class  IV.  might 
simplify  matters.  The  long-cross  series  of  Henry  III.'s 
money  was  shown  to  be  capable  of  better  arrange- 
ment than  that  given  by  Hawkins.  Mr.  Lawrence, 
on  suggestions  thrown  out  by  the  President  and 
Mr.  Fox,  was  able  to  show  that  the  earlier  group 
consisted  of  sceptreless  coins,  and  that  these  were 
followed  by  the  sceptred  group.  Subdivision  of  each 
of  these  two  classes  was  made  in  connection  with  the 
little  pellets  at  times  found  on  each  side  of  the  head. 
The  type  of  coin  struck  by  the  moneyer  Phelip  at 
London,  and  bearing  a  sceptre,  was  shown  to  be  a 
type  rather  than  a  peculiarity  of  an  engraver.  Coins 
of  this  type  were  exhibited  of  London  by  two 
moneyers,  and  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  also  by  two 
moneyers.  The  latest  coin  of  the  long-cross  series 
was  considered  to  be  one  of  Durham,  which  markedly 
resembled  the  earliest  type  of  the  coins  of  Edward  I. 
The  coin  beginning  the  series  was  also  shown,  and 
its  characteristics  noted.  It  bore  no  sceptre,  and  had 
no  mint  name,  and  it  compared  with  the  latest  class 
of  the  short-cross  coinage  which  preceded  it.  Coins 
of  the  short-  and  long-cross  periods  were  exhibited 
by  the  lecturer,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Wells,  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Major  W.  Freer  exhibited  four  war  medals. 
Mr.  W.  Charlton  exhibited  (1)  a  Parnell  silver  medal, 
bearing  on  the  obverse  a  head  of  C.  S.  Parnell,  cir- 
cumscribed with  the  legend  "  Ireland's  Army  of 
Independence,  1891  ";  and  (2)  a  silver  medal  com- 
memorating the  late  Queen's  visit  to  Ireland  in  1900. 
Mr.  Bernard  Roth  exhibited  a  penny  of  Edward  III., 
and  Dr.  Herbert  Peck  coins  of  South  Africa  and  the 
Channel  Islands. 

*>$  <>$  *>$ 

The  members  of  the  East  Herts  Arch^o logical 
Society  had  an  excursion  on  July  14.  Starting  from 
Hertford,  the  site  of  Ben  wick  Hall,  once  the  seat  of 
the  Goldsbrough  family,  was  first  reached,  and  here 
Mr.  R.  T.  Andrews  exhibited  a  plan  of  the  estate, 
and  read  some  notes  thereon.  At  Stapleford  Church 
the  Rev.  H.  P.  Pollard  described  the  fabric.  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  Norman  doorway  and  chancel, 
the  Early  English  chancel  arch,  the  old  glass  re- 
corded by  Salmon,  and  the  parish  registers,  which 
date  from  1558.  Next  came  Little  Munden  Church, 
where  Mr.  H.  T.  Pollard  was  guide.  Noteworthy 
were  effigy  tombs  of  elaborate  workmanship  to  Sir 
John  Thornbury  and  wife  (circa  1340- 1350),  and  to 
Philip  Thornbury  and  wife  (circa  1440).  After  lunch 
the  tumulus  not  far  from  Dane  End  House  was 
visited,  and  later,  at  St.  Edmund's  College,  took 
place  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Dom  Maurice  Chauncy,  ob.  158 1,  prior  of  the 
Carthusian  houses  at  Sheen  and  Bruges.  The  Rev. 
E.  Burton,  D.D.,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
spoke.  Visits  were  afterwards  paid  to  the  Lunard 
Stone  and  to  Clarkson's  Obelisk.  The  former  is 
a  rough-hewn  stone  bearing  inscription  to  Vincenzo 
Lunardi  (1759-1806),  the  "  first  aerial  traveller  in  the 
English  atmosphere."  He  made  his  first  descent 
here  in  1784. 

"•$  «•$  +Q 

The  Kent  Archaeological  Society  held  a  two 
days'  uieetiug,  with  Ashford  for  a  centre,  on  July  8 
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and  9.     On  the  first  day,  after  a  meeting  in  the  old 
Grammar  School,  a  move  was  made  to  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary,  where  Canon  Pearman  delivered 
an  address  on  the  architecture  and  history  of  the 
building,    which   contains    some   fine    Perpendicular 
work  and  elaborate  monuments.     The  plan  is  cruci- 
form, with  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisle?,  transepts, 
and  a  central  tower  120  feet  high.     Lord  Beacons- 
field,  said  Canon  Pearman,  had  described  the  church 
as  "quite  like  a  minster  in  appearance."     Examina- 
tion had  disclosed  traces  of  a  Norman  structure  which 
had  preceded  the  present  one,  and  was  perhaps  the 
successor  of  a  Saxon  building.     The  present  aspect 
was  chiefly  due  to  reconstructions  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Afterwards  the  visitors  inspected  the  handsome  tombs 
of  the  Fogge  and  Smythe  families,  the  brass  memorial 
of  the  Countess  of  Athole,  dated  1375,  and  the  stalls 
in    the   chancel,  with  seats  turning  on   hinges,  and 
revealing  exquisite  carving  on  the  under  sides.    After 
luncheon  the  company  drove  to  Singleton,  a  mediaeval 
manor-house,    surrounded   by  a   moat,    over   which 
there  was  formerly  a  drawbridge.     On  approaching 
the  building  it  presents  a  delightful  picture  with  its 
crooked  oaken  porch  and  its  half-timber  work  diver- 
sified by  brick  in  a  setting  of  foliage.     Within  there 
is  a  grand  Tudor  banqueting-hall,  whose  dark  oak 
panelling  has  been  uncovered  by  the  present  occupant, 
Mr.  R.  Strouts.     The  hall  has  a  handsome  Italian 
moulded  ceiling  of  the  time  of   Elizabeth,  but  the 
minstrels'  gallery   has   disappeared,    and  altogether 
the  house  has  been  subjected  to  so  many  alterations 
that   its  original    appearance    can  only   be   traced. 
Much  appreciation  is  due  to  the  patient  and  judicious 
manner  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strouts  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  task  of  clearing  away  the  overlay 
of  modernity  and  indifferentism,  disclosing  old  carving 
and  massive  beams,  and  generally  giving  effect  to  the 
long-hidden    charm   of    the   building.      The    pretty 
village  of  Great  Chart  and  its  bright  cottage  gardens 
were  passed  on  the  way  to  its  church,  and  one  could 
reflect   on   the  curious  change  that   has   brought  a 
considerable  township,  which  flourished  long  before 
Ashford   was  thought  of,  to  such  a  modest   state. 
The  church  is  full  of  fascination  for  those  curious  in 
tracing   architectural    evolution.      There   are   slight 
evidences  of  a  Norman  edifice,  while  Perpendicular 
and   Decorated   windows,   added  aisles  and   arches, 
and  a  variety  of  puzzling  features,  tempt  investigation 
all  the  more  because  of  the  absence  of  documentary 
record.      They   were    ably   discussed    by   the   Rev. 
G.  M.  Livett.     From  Great  Chart  the  party  drove 
to   Godinton,    where   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Ashley   Dodd 
threw   open   their   fine   Elizabethan   mansion  to  in- 
spection, and  Mrs.  Ashley  Dodd  explained  the  main 
points  of  interest.     The  building  is  a  rich  storehouse 
of  Tudor  and  Jacobean  oak  panelling  and  carving, 
and  contains  many  remarkable  features,  of  which  the 
chapel  and  the  priest's  room  are  especially  notable. 
There  are   also   some    suggestive  signs  of  a   more 
ancient  mansion  having  existed  on  the  site.     In  the 
evening   the  society  held    another   meeting  at   the 
Old  Grammar  School. 

On  the  second  day  the  churches  at  Sevington, 
Mersham,  Smeeth,  Selling,  Brabourne,  and  Brook 
were  visited,   descriptions    and    explanations   being 
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given    by   the    Rev.    G.    M.   Livett    and  the   Rev. 
C.  E.  Woodruff. 

«•(  *§  «>£ 

The  nineteenth  Congress  of  Archaeological 
Societies  was  held  at  Burlington  House  on  July  8, 
Dr.  Read,  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in 
the  chair.  The  President  gave  some  details  of  the 
Commissions  already  granted  for  scheduling  and  pre- 
serving the  ancient  monuments  of  England,  and  of 
the  petition  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Architects,  that  a  similar  Commission 
might  be  appointed  for  England.  It  was  resolved 
that  a  petition  should  also  be  sent  from  the  Congress. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Fry  read  a  report  from  the  Committee 
for  Preparing  a  Bibliography  of  Published  Calendars. 
This  showed  that  valuable  assistance  in  preparing  the 
various  lists  had  been  obtained.  Some  discussion 
arising  on  the  subject  of  the  recently  published 
Bibliography  of  Archceological  Papers  previous  to  1890, 
testimony  was  borne  by  Mr.  Willis-Bund  and  the 
President  to  the  arduous  labour  performed  by  Mr. 
Gomme  in  preparing  this  work. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  A.  G.  Chater  had 
undertaken  the  duties  of  secretary  to  the  Earthworks 
Committee,  and  he  presented  a  report  on  the  lines 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  Chalkley  Gould ;  this  will  be 
published.  Mr.  Chater  was  able  to  announce  that 
the  important  fortress  Maiden  Castle  in  Dorset  had 
now  passed  under  the  protection  of  the  Ancient 
Monuments  Act.  Mr.  St.  George  Gray  gave  infor- 
mation as  to  the  efforts  being  made  to  preserve 
Stokeleigh,  a  stone-walled  camp  near  Clifton,  in 
Somerset.  Particulars  of  threatened  and  rescued 
camps  were  supplied  by  other  members,  and  attention 
was  called  to  the  dangers  to  which  such  monuments 
were  liable  when  taken  over  by  public  bodies, 
owing  to  the  natural  desire  to  render  them  accessible 
and  attractive  to  the  public.  The  Sussex  Society  had 
great  apprehensions  owing  to  the  Brighton  Town 
Council  preparing  to  lay  out  a  golf  -  course  at 
Hollingbury  Camp.  Mr.  Willis-Bund  mentioned 
that  the  Worcester  County  Council  were  applying  for 
a  Bill  to  preserve  the  Malvern  Hills  as  an  open  space, 
and  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable  that  clauses 
should  be  inserted  guaranteeing  the  protection  of  the 
various  camps  on  the  hills.  It  was  resolved  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Willis-Bund  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Importance 
of  Calendaring  and  Preserving  Church  Plate  and 
Furniture."  In  this  he  dealt  in  a  trenchant  manner 
with  the  evils  attending  ill-directed  church  restora- 
tions. He  drew  attention  to  the  law  regulating 
transactions  in  Church  property,  and  pointed  out  that 
faculties  should  be  precise  in  mentioning  every  article 
that  might  or  might  not  be  dealt  with.  He  advocated 
the  formation  of  exact  inventories  of  all  furniture, 
books,  plate,  etc.,  that  should  be  signed  by  each  new 
incumbent,  and  checked  at  the  Archdeacon's  visita- 
tions, and  advocated  the  appointment  by  the  Congress 
of  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  model  inventory.  The 
paper  was  much  appreciated  by  the  Congress,  who 
asked  that  it  should  be  printed. 

Canon  Warren  mentioned  an  embroidered  pyx- 
cloth  in  a  Suffolk  church,  for  which  an  American 
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millionaire  was  reported  to  have  offered  ;£  1,000  ;  and 
many  instances  were  given  of  large  prices  offered  for 
Elizabethan  chalices.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the 
recent  sale  of  old  silver  communion  flagons  at  Sandon 
(see  ante,  p.  245),  and  a  strongly  worded  resolution 
was  passed. 

«o$        <•$        «•$ 

The  Dorset  Antiquarian  Field  Club  had  a  field 
day  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  on  June  25.  The  ruins  at 
Corfe  were  first  explored,  and  then  the  party  drove  to 
Studland,  stopping  on  the  way  at  Rempstone  to  in- 
spect the  stone  semicircle,  and  at  the  Agglestone. 
At  Studland  the  church  was  described  by  the  Rector, 
the  Rev.  F.  S.  Algeo,  who  remarked  that  it  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  singularly  perfect  and  unaltered 
specimen  of  the  Norman  style  of  architecture,  and 
ranks  with  the  well-known  churches  of  Iffley  and 
Stewkley.  The  date  is  somewhat  earlier  than  Iffley, 
probably  about  1 180,  though  the  nave  may  date  from 
an  earlier  period.  When  they  were  restoring  the 
porch  some  years  ago  an  ancient  stone  was  found, 
which  is  considered  to  have  been  the  doorstep  of  an 
earlier  building,  probably  of  Saxon  origin.  The  plan 
of  the  church,  as  at  Iffley  and  Stewkley,  is  a  nave, 
central  tower,  and  chancel,  both  tower  and  chancel 
with  stone-groined  roof.  The  chancel  consists  of  one 
square  of  groining.  The  east  window  is  an  insertion 
of  three  lights  of  late  date,  perhaps  Jacobean  ;  but 
above  is  the  original  window  between  the  two  roofs. 
There  are  original  north  and  south  windows,  each  a 
narrow  light  with  good  exterior  mouldings.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  altar  is  an  altar-tomb  of  Purbeck 
marble,  probably  used  as  an  Easter  sepulchre  before 
the  Reformation,  when  it  was  customary  to  bury  the 
consecrated  elements  from  Good  Friday  to  Easter 
Day.  The  groining  in  the  tower  is  of  the  same 
character  as  in  the  chancel.  The  north  window  is 
original,  but  the  south  modern.  The  tower  has  never 
been  finished,  but  is  carried  only  half-way  up  the 
jambs  of  the  belfry  windows,  where  it  is  finished 
off  with  with  a  gable  roof.  Owing  to  the  settlement, 
a  buttress  has  been  added  to  the  north  and  south 
faces.  There  are  four  bells,  one  of  which  professes 
to  be  of  great  antiquity.  It  bears  a  date  1065,  with 
the  inscription  "  Draw  near  to  God,"  and  what  may 
be  considered  the  trade-mark  of  the  founder — namely, 
the  initials  C.  P.,  with  the  figure  of  the  bell  between 
them.  The  date  of  "  1065  "  is  obviously  inaccurate. 
The  other  bells  bear  date  1736,  with  the  founder's 
name,  William  Knight.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  a 
modern  erection  (1848).  On  the  exterior  there  is  a 
"  corbel  table."  The  west  window  is  a  modern  in- 
sertion, as  are  the  two  south  windows.  The  inner 
doorway,  with  semicircular  arch,  is  original.  The 
north  doorway  is  of  similar  character  ;  the  two  north 
windows  are  both  original.  The  original  stone  font 
remains.  It  is  evident  from  various  signs,  and  from 
the  crudeness  of  the  original  walls,  that  the  church 
formed  a  healthier  place  of  worship  during  Saxon 
times,  that  the  Christian  missioners  adapted  this 
building  to  their  use,  and  that  it  was  reconstructed 
during  Norman  times,  and  to  a  great  extent  it  remains 
to-day  as  it  was  of  old.  The  church  presents  an  in- 
teresting example  of  what  is  called  the  Twist — namely, 
a  divergence  in  the  line  of  the  choir  from  that  of  the 
nave,   intended,    it  is   supposed,   to  convey  to  the 


spectator  or  worshipper  an  impression  of  the  inclina- 
tion of  our  Lord's  head  on  the  cross  ;  but  some  think 
that  it  was  designed  to  improve  the  perspective. 
During  the  excavations  which  took  place  at  the 
restoration  of  the  church  in  1881  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Hardy,  builder,  of  Swanage,  blunders  of  the  early 
builders  came  to  light  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
sinking  of  the  fabric,  which  caused  the  cracks  in  the 
arches  of  the  tower.  The  mortar  of  the  ashlar  work, 
piers,  and  arches  consisted  chiefly  of  lime  and  grit  in 
equal  quantities,  like  that  in  the  work  at  Corfe  Castle  ; 
but  the  mortar  of  the  south-west  buttress,  which  may 
be  assigned  to  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the  best, 
the  mortar  being  as  hard  as  cement. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  observed  that  the  date  1065  upon 
the  bell  was,  of  course,  a  mistake.  There  were  three 
periods  in  the  inscriptions  on  bells — first,  the  uncial 
period  ;  secondly,  the  black-letter  period  ;  and  thirdly, 
the  dated  period,  when  figures  appeared. — The  Rector 
acquiesced,  and  observed  that  the  general  belief  was 
that  the  date  upon  the  bell  was  a  mistake  for  1665 
or  1765. 

Conducting  the  party  round  the  outside  of  the 
church,  Mr.  Algeo  pointed  out  a  small  doorway  on 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  leading  into  a  chamber 
injthe  tower.  As  there  was  no  rectory  house,  it  is 
supposed,  he  said,  that  a  travelling  priest,  coming 
probably  from  Wareham,  did  duty  here,  and  occupied 
this  priest's  chamber.  He  then  went  on  from  Studland 
to  Worth.  A  consecration  cross  was  observed  carved 
on  the  north-east  angle  of  the  chancel,  about  5  feet 
high  above  the  plinth,  and  another  on  the  capital  of 
the  column  in  the  interior  on  the  same  level.  More 
crosses  are  observable  at  different  angles  in  the 
chancel. 

+§  «•$  «•$ 

June  15  was  a  great  day  in  the  annals  of  the  Sussex 
Archaeological  Society,  for  then  its  new  head- 
quarters, Barbican  House,  Lewes,  were  declared  open 
by  the  President,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
acquisition  of  these  extensive  premises,  which  are 
exceptionally  well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the 
society,  was  celebrated  by  a  public  luncheon  in  the 
Town  Hall.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  formal 
opening  of  Barbican  House  was  the  reading  of  a 
capital  paper  on  the  archseology  of  Lewes  and  neigh- 
bourhood by  Mr.  P.  M.  Johnston,  whose  knowledge 
of  Sussex  antiquities  is  wide  and  accurate. 
*$         **§         *o§ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Shropshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society  was  held  on  July  1,  the  High 
Sheriff,  Mr.  A.  Heber-Percy,  presiding.  A  satisfactory 
report  was  read  by  Prebendary  Auden,  who  expressed 
regret  that  the  statement  of  account  showed  a  small 
balance  on  the  wrong  side.  The  Chairman,  in  a  care- 
fully-written paper,  initiated  a  discussion  on  the  last 
stand  of  Caractacus,  which  he  placed  at  Coxwall 
Knoll.  The  association  of  the  name  Caer  Caradoc 
with  the  camp  on  the  hills  behind  Coxwall  was,  he 
believed,  ancient,  and  therefore  valuable,  especially 
as  Caractacus,  son  of  Cunobelin,  King  of  Trinobantes, 
except  by  his  fierce  resistance  to  the  Romans  and  by 
that  great  fight,  had  no  local  connection  with  either 
the  Siluri  or  Ordovices.  Camden  stated  that  the 
battle  was  fought  in  Shropshire  where  the  Clun  ran 
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into  the  Teme,  not  far  from  a  hill  called  Caer  Caradoc. 
That  description  answered  exactly  to  Coxwall  Knoll. 
It  might  be  said  that  Camden  had  no  more  written 
authority  for  his  statement  than  they  had.  But  he 
lived  in  1586,  when  facile  means  of  locomotion  were 
not,  races  and  families  lived  long  in  their  Shropshire 
valleys,  and  the  old  tales  and  traditions  would  be  told 
and  retold,  and  be  handed  down  in  a  way  that  it  was 
impossible  to  conceive  nowadays.  Yet  even  so  he 
found  two  old  residents  who  told  him  the  Red  Lake 
Brook  was  so-called  because  a  great  battle  had  been 
fought  there,  so  that  the  brook  ran  red  with  blood  ! 
Mr.  Heber-Percy  expressed  his  great  indebtedness  and 
grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  Clarke  Maxwell,  without  whose 
help  that  paper  could  not  have  been  written,  and  in 
whose  company  so  many  delightful  days  had  been 
spent  visiting  those  and  other  British  and  Roman 
camps  in  the  neighbourhood.  They,  at  any  rate, 
were  quite  convinced  that  at  Coxwall  Knoll  they  had 
the  true  scene  of  the  last  fight  of  the  great  British 
hero  Caractacus.  On  the  oiher  hand,  Prebendary 
Auden  championed  the  alternative  site  on  the 
Breidden. 

+§  +§  *§ 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  Chester  and  North 
Walks  Archaeological  Society  took  place  on 
July  17.  The  party  passed  through  Waverton  and 
Hargrave,  where  the  churches  were  inspected  and 
Huxley  Hill  visited,  and  drove  to  Tarporley.  After 
luncheon  St.  Helen's  Church  was  visited,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Rev.  W.  O.  Hughes,  and  the  members 
proceeded  to  Oulton  Park,  viewing,  by  kind  per- 
mission of  Sir  Philip  Grey-Egerton,  Bart.,  the  hall 
and  gardens.  The  return  journey  was  made  by 
Utkinton  Hall  (the  ancient  seat  of  the  Done  family) 
and  Tarvin  Church. 

+8  "OS  *S 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  In- 
stitute on  July  1,  the  paper  read  was  "  On  Some 
Drawings,  with  Views  of  Rome  in  the  Time  of  Gregory 
XIII.,  in  the  Possession  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Dyson 
Perrins,"  by  Dr.  Thomas  Ash  by. 
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Old  Cottages  and  Farmhouses  in  Surrey. 
128  examples  illustrated  on  100  collotype  plates 
from  photographs  by  W.  G.  Davie ;  with  intro- 
duction and  sketches  by  W.  Curtis  Green, 
A.R.I.B.A.  London:  B.  T.  Balsford,  1908. 
Crown  4to. ,  pp.  69,  and  100  plates.  Price 
21s.  net. 
The  minor   domestic    architecture    of   Kent    and 

Sussex,  of  Shropshire  and  its  neighbours,  and  of  the 


Cotswold  District,  have  in  turn  formed  the  subjects 
of  delightful  volumes  similar  to  that  before  us.  Mr. 
Batsford  may  be  both  congratulated  and  thanked 
for  having  chosen  Surrey  for  his  next  subject,  for  in 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  London  destruction  is 
proceeding  more  rapidly  than  in  districts  more 
remote  from  the  Metropolis.  Mr.  Davie  and  Mr. 
Green  have  collaborated  with  the  happiest  results. 
The  latter  is  a  resident  in  Surrey,  and  knows  the 
county  well.  His  introduction  is  ably  written,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated  by  over  100  sketches  and 
photographs,  including  sections  and  many  drawings 
of  details,  which  show  the  method  of  construction  of 
the  old  Surrey  cottages  and  farmhouses,  and  illustrate 
the  simplicity  in  design  and  the  "straightforward 
methods  in  solving  problems  of  construction  "  char- 
acteristic of  the  handiwork  of  the  builders  of  a  pre- 
mechanical  age.  In  Surrey,  as  elsewhere,  those 
builders  used  the  local  materials  they  found  to  their 
hand,  and,  as  these  were  numerous,  the  results  are 
correspondingly  diverse.  Stone  and  brick,  half 
timber  and  plaster,  tiles  and  stone  slates,  are  used 
interchangeably  and  in  varied  combinations  with 
most  picturesque  effect,  as  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Davie's  fine  photographs.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  not  a  little  of  the  picturesqueness  of  cottage 
and  farm  buildings  in  Surrey,  as  elsewhere,  is  due  not 
only  to  the  original  builders,  to  their  handling  of 
material,  and  to  constructional  simplicity,  but  also  to 
the  alterations  and  additions  which  have  in  many 
cases  taken  place  with  the  passing  of  the  years,  and, 
having  been  effected  in  the  traditional  way  and  with 
like  materials,  have  produced  a  rich  and  satisfying 
effect.  "  The  jumble  of  roofs  and  gables,  the 
irregular  lines  of  the  plans,  and  the  variety  of  the 
building  materials  used,  are  the  accidents  of  time 
rather  than  the  attributes  of  good  work,"  says  Mr. 
Green  ;  but  the  results  are  wholly  pleasant  from  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view.  The  100  splendidly-produced 
collotype  plates  from  Mr.  Davie's  photographs  will 
rejoice  the  hearts  of  a  great  host  of  Surrey -lovers. 
The  subjects  of  some  will  be  familiar  to  many  ;  but 
there  will  be  very  few  indeed  of  those  who  know  the 
rural  beauty  of  the  county,  and  who  know  it  well, 
who  will  not  find  here  and  there  among  these  plates 
a  fresh  revelation  of  charm  and  mellow  picturesque- 
ness in  some  hitherto  unknown  house  or  cottage  in 
Surrey  lane  or  village. 

*      *      * 

The  Sayings  of  the  Wise.     By  William  Baldwin, 

A.D.  1555.     Edited  by  Professor  Edward  Arber. 

London :     Elliot    Stock,    1908.       Demy    8vo., 

pp.  xii,  196.     Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

This   is  the   third  volume   in   Professor's   Arber's 

"A   Christian   Library."      The    Treatise  of  Moral 

Philosophy,   containing    The  Sayings  of  the    Wise; 

Gathered  and  Englished  by   William  Baldwin,  was 

first  published  by  Edward  Whitchurche,  of  Prayer- 

Book    fame,    in    January,    1547,   a    revised    edition 

appearing,  with  the  imprint  of  John   Waylande,  in 

1555.     The  first   part   of  the  book  contains   "The 

Lives    and    Witty   Answers    of    the    Philosophers," 

which,    being   written    from   the  standpoint    of  the 

knowledge  of  1547,  include  fiction  as  well  as  truth  ; 

but,  as  Professor  Arber  says,  the  legends  are  very 

pleasant,  and  one  could  wish  that  they  had  all  been 
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true.  The  second  part  contains  a  very  varied  collec- 
tion of  precepts  and  counsels,  proverbs  and  adages, 
culled  from  the  wise  of  ancient  times.  Every  page 
abounds  in  wisdom  as  fresh  and  as  applicable  to  daily 
life  as  it  was  in  the  far-distant  ages  when  first  uttered. 
Human  nature  remains  the  same,  and  the  truths  here 
dealt  with  and  illustrated  and  enforced  are  the  uni- 
versal verities  that  are  of  all  ages.  Dr.  Arber  has 
done  well  in  reprinting  in  this  handsome  and  con- 
venient form  Baldwin's  collection,  which  he  ha§  made 
the  more  useful  for  the  present-day  reader,  especially 
for  those  who  are  young,  by  giving  explanatory 
synonyms,   inserted    in    square   brackets,   for   those 


for  early  publication,  but  there  is  room  for  all.  The 
author  of  that  great  book,  Gothic  Architecture  of 
England,  is  here  first  in  the  field  with  a  study  which, 
though  far  from  exhaustive,  is  marked  by  the  same 
masterly  methods  that  characterized  his  magnum  opus. 
It  has  been  his  aim,  says  the  author,  "  to  present  the 
subject  from  an  evolutionary  point  of  view."  And 
so  in  due  order  the  reader  accompanies  Mr.  Bond 
from  the  origin  of  screens — the  fence  of  one  kind  or 
another  which  from  the  earliest  Christian  days  pro- 
tected the  apse  or  sacrarium — to  their  later  develop- 
ments, "on  the  one  hand  into  the  chancel  screen  of 
the  parochial  and  collegiate  churches,  on  the  other 


SCREEN   AT   BOVEY  TRACEY,    DEVON. 


words  which  are  now  used  in  different  senses  from 
those  intended  by  Baldwin.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  first  issue,  dated  January  20,  1547,  contains  the 
translation  of  Martial's  epigram  on  "  The  Things  that 
Cause  a  Quiet  Life,"  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was 
beheaded  the  next  day,  January  21,  1547. 

*      *      * 

Screens  and  Galleries  in  English  Churches. 

By   Francis   Bond,   M.A.      Illustrated    by    152 

photographs  and  measured  drawings.     London  : 

Henry  Frowde,  1908.     8vo.,  pp.  xii,  192.     Price 

6s.  net. 

Two   other   works   by  different  authors,   dealing 

with  English  screens  and  allied  topics,  are  promised 


hand  into  the  quire  screen  and  rood  screen  of  the 
churches  of  the  monks  and  the  regular  canons." 
Finally,  the  story  "  traces  to  the  transposition  of  the 
rood-lofts  the  galleried  churches  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  is  a  story  of  growth  and 
development  conditioned  by  doctrinal  and  ritualistic 
changes  spread  over  sixteen  centuries."  And  it  is  a 
story,  we  may  add,  which  is  not  only  of  great  interest 
and  importance  in  itself,  but  which  is  here  told  in 
most  attractive  as  well  as  authoritative  fashion.  The 
passages  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Bond's  preface 
describe  the  main  divisions  of  the  subject  ;  the  minor 
ramifications  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  materials  used  (oak  or  stone),  designs  and  plans 
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paintings  and  inscriptions  on  screens,  the  distinctive 
uses  and  objects  and  peculiarities  of  presbytery,  par- 
close,  tympanic  and  other  varieties  of  screens,  galleries, 
the  Commandments — the  introduction  of  which  into 
churches  is  often  mistakenly  supposed  to  be  a  post- 
Reformation  usage — and  the  royal  arms  (which  were 
set  up  as  early  as  Henry  VIII. 's  reign),  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many  topics  which  here  find  able,  and  often 
illuminating,  treatment.  The  abundant  illustrations 
form  a  delightful  feature  of  the  book.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  photographs  are  most  successfully 
reproduced,  the  elaborate  detail  of  intricate  carving 
and  delicate  tracery  "  coming  out"  wonderfully  well. 
The  one  which  we  are  courteously  allowed  to  re- 
produce on  p.  316  shows  the  screen  at  Bovey 
Tracey,  Devonshire,  with  its  lower  beautiful  windowed 
tracery,  delicately  carved  and  elaborately  ornamented, 
characteristically  overshadowed  by  the  heavy  cornice. 
"In  the  screen  of  Devon,"  says  Mr.  Bond,  "the 
feeling  that  it  is  a  solid  log  construction  is  preserved 
throughout ;  it  is  solid,  massive,  and  heavy,  whereas 
an  East  Anglian  screen  is  largely  constructed  in  open 
work,  and  is  light  and  airy." 

The  book  is  prefaced  by  a  short  but  useful  biblio- 
graphy, and  is  completed  by  some  sixteen  pages  of 
measured  drawings  and  by  indexes  of  places  and 
subjects. 

*     *      * 

Etymologisk  Ordbog  over  det  Norrone  Sprog 
paa  Shetland.  By  Dr.  Jakob  Jakobsen.  Part  I. 
Copenhagen :  Vilhelm  Prior,  1908.  Demy  8vo., 
pp.  240,  x.  Price  5  kroner. 
The  extinction  of  dialects,  over  which  lamentation 
is  often  made,  is,  like  the  extinction  of  folk-lore  and 
race-character,  not  quite  so  rapid  a  process  as  generally 
believed.  In  the  seventeenth  century  every  effort 
was  made  to  convert  the  Shetlanders  from  their 
Scandinavian  language  and  associations  to  decent 
broad  Scots,  and  a  conformity  with  average  North 
British  culture.  The  efforts  were  apparently  successful. 
By  1774  the  old  Norn  (Norraena)  speech  was  so  far 
forgotten  that  no  literary  monument  of  it  could  be 
collected  except  in  the  outlying  island  of  Foula,  where 
Low  found  the  ballad  of  Hildina.  But  though  the 
form  of  the  language  altered,  the  content  remained 
largely  Norse  ;  how  largely  was  suspected  by  few 
until  Dr.  Jakobsen  undertook  his  researches.  We 
have  here  the  first  part  of  his  Etymological  Dictionary 
of  the  Norse  Speech  in  Shetland,  bringing  us  down  to 
the  middle  of  G  in  about  2,500  entries.  Unlike  most 
local  glossaries,  the  list  excludes  ordinary  English 
quaintly  spelt  or  spoken  ;  a  very  few  words  not 
definitely  Old  Norse  are  admitted,  and  Dr.  Jakobsen's 
scholarship  is  of  the  kind  which  handles  the  matter 
scientifically.  One  interesting  series  of  words  is  the 
sea-language,  in  which  taboo-names  are  given  by 
fishermen  at  their  work  to  things  otherwise  named 
ashore ;  and  these  sometimes  betray  a  primitive  origin 
from  the  poetical  terms  or  kennings  of  ancient  Icelandic 
(see,  for  example,  the  various  words  for  "fire"). 
Survivals  of  Gaelic  are  very  scarce  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  much  light  is  thrown  on  the  Scandinavian 
relics  in  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  dialect  that  the 
Ordbog  will  be  useful  to  many  who  are  not  specialists 
in  Shetland.     It  was  inevitable  that  this  enterprise 


should  have  been  undertaken  by  one  whose  exceptional 
knowledge  of  kindred  dialects  fitted  him  for  the  task, 
but  we  can  hardly  help  regretting  that  there  is  no 
English  "Carlsberg  Fund"  such  as  that  which  has 
afforded  financial  help  in  this  case,  and  makes  the 
work  a  Danish — not  an  English — publication. 

W.  G.  COLLINGVVOOD. 

*   *   * 

Diplomatarium  F^ROENSE.  By  Dr.  Jakob  Jakob- 
sen. Part  I.  Torshavn  :  H.  N.  Jacobsen ; 
Copenhagen:  Vilhelm  Prior,  1907.  Small  4to., 
pp.  xliv,  56,  and  4  plates.  Price  6  kroner. 
The  Faeroes,  a  little  world  of  crag  and  fiord  and 
green  fields  set  apart  in  the  North  Atlantic,  but  at 
one  time  in  close  political  connection  with  Shetland, 
offer  many  points  of  interest  to  students  of  Scandinavian 
origins  in  Britain.  In  the  introduction  to  this  collec- 
tion of  documents,  Dr.  Jakobsen  has  sketched  the 
early  history  of  the  islands  and  their  bishops  from 
remains  and  records  other  than  the  famous  saga  of 
Thrond,  adding  notes  on  the  MSS.,  the  place-names, 
and  the  language.  It  is  in  this  language  that  he 
writes,  laudably  patriotic,  translating  the  Old  Norse 
documents  into  modern  Faeroese.  A  reader  of  Ice- 
landic will,  however,  find  no  difficulty  except  the 
initial  one  of  a  more  or  less  phonetic  spelling,  and 
will  recognize  the  value  of  a  specimen  of  the  little- 
spoken  dialect  and  its  development  from  the  earlier 
common  speech  of  the  North.  The  documents  printed 
are  all  of  pre- Reformation  date.  The  most  important 
is  the  "Sheep-letter,"  a  code  of  laws  for  the  island 
farmers,  dated  1298,  and  based  on  Norse  law  ;  this 
illustrates  the  pastoral  life  of  the  Northern  regions 
with  suggestive  detail.  Another  series  deals  with  the 
affairs  of  the  family  of  Gudrun  Sigurd's  daughter,  a 
great  lady  of  the  Faeroes  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  connected  with  Shetland  and  Norway. 
The  account  of  domestic  affairs  is  so  full,  and  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  circumstances  so  vivid,  that  we 
should  venture  to  commend  the  story  to  a  novelist  in 
search  of  fresh  local  colour.  Good  photographic 
facsimiles  of  the  MSS.  give  completeness  to  a  work 
which  is  carried  out  with  Dr.  Jakobsen's  well-known 
capacity  for  taking  pains  in  the  subject  which  is 
especially  his  own. 

W.  G.  COLLINGWOOD. 

*     *      * 

The  Greater  Abbeys  of  England.     By  Abbot 

Gasquet.      Colour    illustrations    by     Warwick 

Goble.      London  :    Chat  to  and  Windus,    1908. 

4to.,  pp.  xvi,  268.     Price  20s.  net. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  modern  "  colour-books,"  to 

which  this  volume  is  an  exception,  to  let  the  printed 

text   be   made   a   mere  vehicle   for   pretty  pictures. 

Without  any  disrepect  to  Mr.  Goble's  drawings,  many 

of  which   are  charming,  Abbot  Gasquet's  scholarly 

chapters  on  the  thirty-one  "greater  abbeys"  are  a 

valuable  contribution  to  topographical  and  historical 

literature.     It  is  not  only  that  he  has  an  aesthetic 

admiration  for  these  memorials — "  ruined,  dismantled, 

and  time-worn  " — of  a  great   past,   such  as   we  all 

delight   in  visiting   according  to   our  opportunities  ; 

but  he   supplies   in    the   case  of  each  great  house, 

whether  it  be  Westminster  ("  the  most  marvellous 
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national  monument  in  the  world  "),  a  lovely  ruin  like 
Rievaulx  (to  which  Mr.Goble  has  devoted  five  particu- 
larly exquisite  plates),  or  smaller  establishments  like 
Titchfield  and  Waverley,  a  careful  summary  of  facts 
and  figures  which  enables  us  to  perceive  the  wealth  and 
power  which  preceded  the  Suppression  by  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  "Visitors."  We  all  know  that  there  was  true 
ground  for  the  complaint  that  by  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  monks,  in  some  cases,  had  come  to 
dissolute  ways  of  life  ;  but  for  many  previous  genera- 
tions these  beautiful  seats  of  architecture  were  the 
homes  of  studious  living  and  of  a  passionate  self- 
negation  which  seemed  in  their  time  wise  and  right 
to  those  who  practised  it.  As  Abbot  Gasquet  says, 
"  We  may — no  doubt  many  in  these  days  will — con- 
sider such  a  life  very  unnecessary  and  very  useless  ; 
but  at  least  we  may  recognize  that  it  was  not  a  sloth- 
ful life  nor  yet  an  idle  one,  and  that  years  and  cen- 
turies of  such  a  life  were  passed  without  any  record 
except  that  entered  in  the  Book  of  Life.  It  is  only 
the  trouble,  the  difficulty,  and  the  scandal  that  has 
found  its  way  into  the  pages  of  register  or  chronicle  ; 
the  daily  routine  of  duty  is  passed  by  without  a  notice 
or  comment." 

It  is  of  this  life,  before  the  emissaries  of  "  Crum- 
well "  (as  Abbot  Gasquet  spells  the  name  of  Henry's 
ingenious  Vicar-General)  stripped  the  abbeys  of  their 
plate  and  lead,  and  the  abbots  of  their  revenues,  that 
these  pages  mainly  tell.  We  read  of  the  work  done 
for  St.  Albans  by  that  rare  artificer,  Dom  Anketil ; 
of  the  lovable  character  of  Abbot  Ralph  of  Battle  ; 
of  the  early  vicissitudes  of  Crowland  (of  whose 
extant  structure  Mr.  Goble  has  a  pleasing  drawing) ; 
of  Evesham  Abbey.,  with  an  interesting  reconstruction 
of  its  former  aspect  ;  and  of  that  loveliest  of  English 
ruins,  Fountains,  the  history  of  the  fall  of  which 
shows  (at  p.  98)  that,  quite  apart  from  religious  ques- 
tions, the  tenants  of  the  granges  could  lament  the 
loss  of  just  and  merciful  landlords  in  the  monks.  In 
the  conjunction  of  such  illuminating  history  as  these 
details  with  Mr.  Goble's  felicitous  impression  of  the 
famous  "  Surprise  View "  opposite  p.  86,  this 
volume  is  the  fruit  of  a  happy  collaboration  of  learn- 
ing and  art.  It  is  a  beautiful  gift-book  and  a  valu- 
able addition  to  an  Englishman's  library. 

W.  H.  D. 
*      *     * 

Crosby  Place.     By  Philip  Norman,  F.S.A.  ;  with 
an   architectural  description  by  W.   D.   Caroe, 
F.S.A.     London  :  B.  T.  Batsford,  for  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Survey  of  the  Memorials  of  Greater 
London,   1908.     4to.,   pp.    95.     36   plates  and 
8  illustrations  in  the  text. 
This  is  the  ninth  monograph  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  in  every  respect  is  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory piece  of  work.     The  historical  account  of  the 
now  demolished  Hall,  so   rich   in   associations  and 
memories  of  the  storied  past,  could  not  have  been  in 
better  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Norman,  who  knows 
the  stones  of  the  City  as  few  antiquaries  know  them. 
Sir  John  Crosby  obtained  a  lease  in  1466  of  the  land 
on  which  he  built  his  famous  mansion.     Mr.  Norman 
gives  an  adequate  account  of  Sir  John's  life,  and  then 
traces  the  history  of  his  buildings  through  the  hands 
of  their  successive  owners,  and  discusses  the  associa- 


tions with  which  they  were  encrusted,  down  to 
their  shameful  destruction  a  few  months  ago.  Inci- 
dentally Mr.  Norman  points  out  that  there  is  no  early 
evidence  for  the  statement,  often  made  during  the 
recent  controversy  regarding  the  demolition  of  the 
Hall,  that  the  crown  was  offered  to  Richard  III.  at 
Crosby  Place.  Sir  Thomas  More,  Hall,  Grafton,  and 
Holinshed,  all  place  that  event  at  Baynard's  Castle. 
But  besides  its  wealth  of  historical  interest,  the  Hall 
of  "  the  great  house  called  Crosby  Place,"  to  quote 
Stow,  was  also  one  of  the  best  examples  left  in 
England  of  our  domestic  architecture  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  only  consolation  left  to  us  for  its 
destruction  is  that  the  most  careful  survey  was  made 
of  the  building  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  work  of 
demolition,  and  thus  ample  material  was  provided, 
in  addition  to  that  previously  in  existence,  for  such 
an  excellent  description  of  the  fabric  as  is  here  given 
by  the  very  competent  pen  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe. 
This  description  is  prefaced  by  a  careful  "  Compara- 
tive and  Critical  Examination  of  the  Records  of  the 
Buildings  of  Crosby  Place,"  contributed  by  Mr. 
Walter  H.  Godfrey.  The  plates  are  reproduced  from 
a  variety  of  sources — from  engravings  in  Wilkinson's 
Londina  llluslrata  (18 16)  and  other  of  the  older 
London  topographers,  and  from  recent  drawings 
made  and  photographs  taken  especially  for  this 
publication.  Not  least  important  are  the  measured 
drawings  of  the  Hall  and  adjacent  buildings  at  the 
time  of  their  demolition,  measured  and  drawn  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Goulder.  In  every  way  this  is  an  ideal 
monograph,  for  which  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  is  due 
to  the  Survey  Committee. 

A  School  History  of  Berkshire.     By  E.  A. 
Greening  Lamborn.     Sixty-one  illustrations  and 
map.     Oxford  :   Clarendon  Press,  1908.     Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  256.     Price  is.  6d,  net. 
Stories  from  the  History  of  Oxfordshire. 
By  John  Irving,  B.A.     Thirty-four  illustrations 
and    map.      Oxford :     Clarendon    Press,     1908. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  96.     Price  is. 
These  volumes  form  something  of  a  new  departure 
in  school  books.     Mr.  Lamborn  is  a  practical  teacher, 
and  sets  himself,  in  his  series  of  graphic  pictures  from 
the.history  of  Berkshire,  not  merely  to  convey  informa- 
tion, but  to  awaken  interest  in  the  sources  of  local 
history,  and  to  encourage  intelligent  boys  and  girls  to 
ask  questions   and   to   discover   for  themselves  the 
meaning  of  what  they  see  around  them — the  traces  of 
history  discernible  on  the  downs,  in  the  buildings, 
and   in   many  another   place  which  Mr.   Lamborn's 
readable  pages  will  suggest  to  them.     Mr.  Irving  is 
also  a  practical  teacher,  and  in  his  little  collection  of 
story-sketches  from  the  history  of  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Oxford,  which  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
historical  reader  by  junior  classes  in  secondary  schools, 
he  skilfully  provides  such  pabulum   as   is   likely  to 
excite  as  well  as  to  satisfy  appetite.     Both  books  are 
admirably  illustrated,  Mr.  Lamborn's  by  drawings  of 
remarkable  quality,  which  are  the  work  of  some  of  his 
own  pupils.     We  hope  that  the  reception  accorded  to 
these  little  books  will  be  such  as  to  encourage  the 
Clarendon  Press  to  treat  other  counties  or  districts  in 
similar  fashion. 
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The  Dictionary  of  Dublin.  By  E.  MacDowel 
Cosgrave,  M.D.,  and  L.  R.  Strangways,  M.A. 
Many  illustrations.  Dublin :  Sealy,  Bryers 
and  Walker ;  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall 
and  Co.,  1908.  8vo.,  pp.  xxxiii,  229.  Price 
2s.  6d. 
A  book  of  this  kind  was  much  wanted,  both  by 
tourists  and  by  residents ;  and  Dr.  Cosgrave  and  his 
colleague  have  met  the  want  in  a  quite  competent 
fashion.  This  Dictionary  is  decidedly  good,  is  cer- 
tainly cheap,  and  is  published  opportunely.  The 
first  part  gives  a  general  description  of  the  city  and 
of  the  chief  features  of  interest,  which  will  be  of  much 
assistance  to  the  visitor  in  deciding  what  he  will  try 
to  see  ;  while  the  second  part,  which  gives  in  alpha- 
betical order  a  description  of  everything  in  the  city 
and  neighbourhood  which  is  worthy  of  mention,  will 
be  useful,  not  only  to  the  hurried  tourist  who  wishes 
for  accurate  information  on  specific  subjects  or  places, 
but  to  all  visitors  who  have  time  at  their  disposal,  and 
not  least  to  residents.  The  dictionary  articles  are 
full  without  being  prolix,  and,  so  far  as  we  have 
tested  them,  thoroughly  trustworthy.  Those  on  the 
churches  and  ancient  buildings  of  the  city  are  very 
good  indeed,  and  give  concisely,  but  with  sufficient 
detail,  accurate  historical  and  architectural  descrip- 
tions valuable  for  reference  as  well  as  for  casual 
perusal.  The  illustrations  are  very  numerous,  nearly 
170  in  number,  and  are  from  photographs  by  the 
authors.  Most  of  them  are  useful  and  genuinely 
illustrative,  but  in  a  few  cases  the  reproductions  are 
on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  very  helpful  or  effective. 

The  Registers  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  1677- 
1800 ;  the  Registers  of  St.  Michan,  Dublin, 
1636-1685  ;  the  Registers  of  Provost  Win- 
ter (Trinity  College,  Dublin),  1650-1660, 
and  of  the  liberties  of  cashei  ,  1654-1657. 
Dublin  :  A.  Thorn  and  Co.,  1907. 
These  three  volumes  issued  by  the  Parish  Register 
Society  of  Dublin  to  its  subscribers  deserve  high 
praise.  The  registers  themselves  are  unusually  impor- 
tant and  interesting,  and  the  transcribing  and  editing 
are  carefully  done,  (a)  The  registers  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  are  transcribed  by  the  Dean's  Vicar,  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  P.  Price,  and  edited  by  the  Dean  (Dr. 
Bernard),  who  contributes  a  short  preface  and  a 
valuable  appendix  comprising  a  list  of  interments  at 
St.  Patrick's  from  1271.  This  appendix  contains 
many  eminent  names,  as  also  do  the  cathedral 
registers — e.g.,  fourteen  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  ten 
other  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  seventeen  Deans  of 
St.  Patrick  (including  Swift),  three  Lord  Chan- 
cellors, with  other  great  legal  and  political  officials 
and  lesser  worthy  folk.  (&)  The  bulky  St.  Michan 
registers  are  edited  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Berry,  and  already 
run  to  280  printed  pages,  a  second  instalment  being 
promised  later.  During  the  Commonwealth,  as  we 
might  expect,  banns  were  published  either  at  the 
"  perclose  of  the  morning  exercise  "  on  three  several 
Lord's  Days,  or  were  publicly  proclaimed  by  the 
registrar  of  St.  Michan's  on  market-days  in  the  open 
market  of  Dublin,  the  marriages  being  performed 
before  a  justice  of  the  county.  Some  of  the  names  of 
trades  of  fathers  of  infants  baptized  or  buried  are 
curious — to  wit,  slaymaker,  translater,  arroes  dresser, 


gabbertman,  cleave  carrier,  sneesing  maker,  and 
heyler.  Dr.  Berry  gives  an  explanation  of  these 
terms  in  his  full  and  excellent  introduction,  (c)  Pro- 
fessor Lawlor  edits  the  unique  register  of  Dr.  Winter, 
the  Provost  of  Trinity  College  during  the  Common- 
wealth. Winter  was  an  Independent  minister,  yet 
somewhat  unexpectedly  he  records  the  names  of  the 
sponsors  at  baptisms,  usually  designating  them 
"  sureties,"  once  as  "  gossips."  He  also  notes  in 
many  cases  that  the  mothers  of  children  baptized 
were  "churched,"  and  the  date  given  for  one  of  the 
churchings  is  "Ascension  Day."  Evidently  Winter 
was  a  rare  type  of  Puritan  ;  his  zeal  against  Anabap- 
tists carried  him  far.  The  remaining  portion  of  this 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  incomplete  register  of  the 
Liberties  of  Cashel,  which  is  edited  by  Mr.  James 
Mills,  who  in  his  preface  gives  a  lucid  account  of  the 
Marriage  Act  passed  by  the  "Barebones  Parliament." 

Report  on  the  Excavations  at  Wick  Barrow. 
By  H.  St.  George  Gray.  Twelve  plates  and  ten 
illustrations  in  the  text.  Published  at  Taunton 
Castle,  and  printed  by  Barnicott  and  Pearce, 
Taunton,  1908.  8vo.,  pp.  iv,  78.  Price  4s.  6d. 
From  time  to  time  we  have  given  some  account  in 
our  monthly  "  Notes  "  of  the  work  at  Wick  Barrow, 
Stogursey,  Somerset,  and  now  offer  a  warm  welcome 
to  this  extraordinarily  full  record  of  what  was  done 
and  what  was  found.  Mr.  St.  George  Gray  was 
trained  in  the  unrivalled  school  of  the  late  General 
Pitt-Rivers,  and  he  carries  out  and  describes  excava- 
tory  work  in  the  style  and  after  the  manner  of  that 
great  archaeologist  in  his  monumental  work  on  the 
excavations  in  Cranborne  Chase.  Wick  Barrow  is  a 
mound  around  which  a  considerable  volume  of  tradition 
had  collected,  and  although  some  imaginative  folk 
may  have  been  a  little  disappointed  in  the  results  of 
its  exploration,  those  results  are  of  considerable 
importance.  Mr.  Gray  points  out  two  features  very 
unusual,  if  not  unique,  in  barrow  excavation.  These 
are  that  the  barrow,  now  proved  to  be  of  the  Early 
Bronze  Age,  covered  a  circular  walled  enclosure,  and 
that  definite  evidence  was  obtained  that  the  central 
interment  had  been  excavated  for,  and  found,  by  the 
Romans  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  a.d. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  "  treasure  "  having  been 
found  by  these  Roman  explorers.  The  fullest  details 
of  the  work  of  exploration  carried  out  last  year  are 
given  by  Mr.  Gray,  who  describes  with  exactitude  the 
precise  position  in  which  each  of  the  numerous  finds 
was  discovered.  The  twelve  excellent  plates  and  the 
illustrations  in  the  text  are  of  the  greatest  help  to  the 
reader  in  following  Mr.  Gray's  painstaking  descrip- 
tions. This  report  has  been  privately  printed  for 
subscribers  to  the  Excavation  Fund  ;  but  there  must 
be  many  other  archaeologists  who  will  be  glad  to 
possess  so  exact  and  authentic  a  record  of  exploratory 
work  of  unusual  importance. 

The  new  number  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  Old  Lore, 
No.  7,  July,  is  full  of  matter  of  interest  to  many 
besides  the  members  of  the  enterprising  Viking  Club. 
We  remark  especially  the  second  part  of  Mrs.  Jessie 
Saxby's  able  paper  on  "Shetland  Phrase  and 
Idiom";  particulars  concerning  "The  Romans  in 
Orkney  and  Shetland,"  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Johnston  ;  and 
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an  old  account,  with  music,  of  "  The  New  Year 
Song,"  as  sung  in  Sanday,  Orkney — a  composition 
which  dates  from  the  time  of  Queen  Mary.  Orkney 
bonfires,  packhorses,  surnames,  and  folk-lore  items, 
are  among  the  subjects  of  the  "  Notes." 

*  *  * 
Several  pamphlets  of  interest  are  on  our  .table. 
First  comes  Old  Portland  Traditions,  by  Mrs.  C. 
King  Warry (Weymouth  :  Warden  and  Co.;  price  6d.). 
Anything  that  Mrs.  King  Warry  writes  about  Port- 
land is  sure  to  be  well  worth  reading.  Her  books 
relating  to  the  island,  more  particularly  her  recent 
Sentinel  of  Wessex,  show  how  full  is  her  knowledge 
of  the  history,  the  folk-lore,  and  traditions  of  Old 
Portland.  The  object  of  the  present  pamphlet  is  to 
reconcile  a  portion  of  these  traditions  with  certain 
fairly  well  authenticated  historical  statements.  The 
result  of  this  endeavour  is  an  interesting  study.  From 
Mr.  Eneas  Mackay,  the  well-known  Stirling  pub- 
lisher, comes  The  Monroes  in  France  (price  is.),  a  brief 
account,  in  both  French  and  English,  of  "a  branch 
of  the  family,  settled  in  France,  descending  from  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Clan,  seated  at  Foulis,  Ross-shire."  Mr. 
Arrowsmith,  of  Bristol,  publishes  for  the  City  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery  Committee  a  pamphlet  on  A  ncient 
Standard  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  City  of  Bristol 
(price  3d.)  which  are  now  in  the  Bristol  Museum  of 
Antiquities.  It  is  written  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Alderman  Barker,  and  forms  an  interest- 
ing chapter  in  the  mediaeval  history  of  the  Western 
city.  One  series  of  the  Bristol  collection  of  standards, 
a  set  of  four  wine-measures — half-pint,  pint,  quart,  and 
pottle — goes  back  to  1495,  when  Henry  VII. 's  principal 
statute  respecting  the  standards  was  promulgated. 
The  whole  collection,  indeed,  is  a  fine  one,  and 
Alderman  Barker's  readable  paper,  with  its  excellent 
illustrations,  is  a  useful  guide,  not  only  to  the  collec- 
tion, but  to  the  history  of  the  subject. 

The  Reliquary,  July,  has  a  fairly  exhaustive  paper  on 
"Dene-Holes  of  Kent  and  Essex,"  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Philip,  who  favours  the  granary  theory ;  a  pleasant, 
fully  illustrated  article  on  "  Neufchatel  -  en  -  Bray, 
Normandy,"  by  Mr.  J.  Tavenor- Perry  ;  and  illus- 
trated notes  on  "  Pre-Norman  Crosses  at  Kildwick- 
in-Craven,  Yorkshire,"  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Brigg.  In  the 
Scottish  Historical  Review,  July,  among  a  wealth  of 
good  and  varied  articles,  reviews,  and  comments,  we 
note  especially  "On  the  Danish  Ballads,"  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  P.  Ker ;  and  "  The  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,"  by  Sir  J.  Balfour  Paul.  The  Essex  Review, 
July,  contains  the  conclusion,  well  illustrated,  of 
M.P.'s  paper  on  New  Hall,  Boreham.  "  It  is  an  in- 
teresting fact,"  says  the  writer,  "that  the  community 
of  nuns  to  whom  New  Hall  now  belongs  follow  the 
same  Augustinian  Rule  professed  by  the  Regular 
Canons  of  Waltham  Abbey,  who  held  possession  in 
1 1 77."  Miss  Lewer  has  a  historical  article,  illus- 
trated, on  "The  Sampler."  Northamptonshire  Notes 
and  Queries,  March,  makes  a  belated  appearance,  but 
its  well -filled  pages  of  matter  on  local  topics  are 
welcome.  There  is  a  good  picture  of  a  stone  dove- 
cote at  Dallington,  a  village  near  Northampton. 
No.  5  of  Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Sherwood's  quarterly  Pedigree 
Register  (50,  Beecroft  Road,  Brockley,  S.E.),  besides 
pedigrees   of  the    Huxley,   Dale,    Lart,    and   other 


families,  with  accompanying  notes,  contains  an  in- 
geniously suggestive  little  article  on  "  Population  and 
Pedigree,"  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Scattergood. 

*  *  * 
The  Expert  for  July  contains  several  well-illustrated 
articles  of  antiquarian  interest,  including  "Old  Snuff- 
Boxes,"  "  Eighteenth -Century  Cut-Glass,"  "Curi- 
osities from  Lagos,"  "  Raeren  Stoneware,"  and  "Old 
Iron  Fire-backs."  The  number  is  a  good  sixpenny- 
worth.  In  Fenland  Notes  and  Queries,  July,  are 
various  extracts  from  the  "  Leverington  Parish 
Accounts,"  and  notes  on  Spur-money,  Subsidence 
of  Fen  Soil,  Skirbeck  Church,  Fen  Scenery,  Chare 
Fen,  and  other  local  items.  We  have  also  received 
the  East  Anglian,  May,  with  a  vivid  glimpse  of 
village  life  in  Cambridgeshire  in  1342;  and  Rivisla 
a"  Italia,  June. 


CorasponDence. 

THE  SARCOPHAGUS  RECENTLY 
DISCOVERED  AT  CHRISTCHURCH. 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

A  discovery  was  made  in  Christchurch  a  short  time 
since.  As  some  workmen  were  engaged  excavating 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  some  new  pipes  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Priory  Church  in  what  was  formerly 
the  Augustinian  Monastery  of  Twynham,  a  large 
Purbeck  marble  sarcophagus  was  discovered  about 
2  feet  below  the  surface.  This  stone  coffin  was  hewn 
out  of  a  single  block  of  stone,  and  the  receptacle  was 
6  feet  6  inches  long,  with  a  depth  of  18  inches.  It 
had  no  cover,  so  possibly  it  had  been  previously 
opened.  Within  the  sarcophagus  was  a  perfect 
skeleton  of  a  man  of  middle  life  with  the  bones  and 
teeth  intact.  The  living  man  must  have  been  about 
6  feet  high  and  well  proportioned. 

The  consent  of  the  private  owners  of  the  Priory 
was  obtained,  and  the  discovery  speedily  buried 
again,  a  little  further  from  the  church,  and  therefore 
in  private  grounds. 

No  adequate  examination  was  made  of  the  remains, 
which  must  have  been  those  of  a  man  of  considerable 
importance  in  his  day.  After  I  had  heard  of  the 
discovery,  I  made  an  appeal  to  the  authorities  for  its 
recovery,  but  no  notice  was  taken.  I  then  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Bournemouth  Directory.  As  this  has 
also  failed,  I  am  sending  you  this  note  of  the  "  find," 
or  otherwise  it  will  be  irretrievably  lost  and  forgotten. 


Talnas, 

Christchurch,  Hants. 
July  16,  1908. 


Geo.  Brownen. 


Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 
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jRotes  of  t&e  $£ont&. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bulleid,  of  Midsomer  Norton, 
Somerset,  who  discovered  the  ancient  British 
lake  village  at  Glastonbury  in  1892,  has  now- 
made  known  the  existence  of  another  group 
of  lake  dwellings  at  the  village  of  Meare, 
about  three  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Glastonbury.  The  site  of  the  lake  village 
consists  of  two  fields,  and  is  marked  by  a 
number  of  grassy  mounds  formed  by  floors 
of  dwellings.  It  was  visited  by  the  members 
of  the  Dorset  Field  Club  on  July  23,  when 
Mr.  St.  George  Gray,  speaking  in  the  un- 
avoidable absence  of  Mr.  Bulleid,  remarked 
that  the  work  of  excavation  had  only  begun 
on  the  previous  Monday.  This  lake  village 
at  Meare,  continued  Mr.  Gray,  was  not  by 
any  means  a  recent  discovery.  It  had  been 
known  about  twelve  years,  but  for  obvious 
reasons  it  had  been  kept  quiet.  It  took 
Mr.  Bulleid  many  years  to  discover  the 
village  at  Glastonbury.  Having  studied  the 
subject,  he  was  led  to  expect  a  place  of 
the  sort  on  those  moorland  levels  ;  and  after 
four  years  search  at  odd  times  he  lighted 
upon  the  Glastonbury  lake  village.  The 
work  at  Glastonbury  was  begun  in  1S92. 
Then  Mr.  Bulleid  thought  that  there  must 
be  other  lake  villages  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and,  extending  his 
search,  he  found  in  1895  or  1896  this  village, 
probably  larger  and  far  more  important. 
These  trial  excavations  were  going  on  only 
for  ten  days  this  year,  to  make  sure  that  they 
were  really  on  the  site  of  a  lake  village.  The 
property   belonged    to   five   owners,    all    of 
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whom  had  given  their  consent  for  the  opera- 
tions to  be  carried  out.  As  to  the  extent  of 
this  new  village  at  Meare,  judging  from  super- 
ficial observations,  it  appeared  to  be  about 
three  times  as  large  as  the  Glastonbury  lake 
village.  That  occupied  an  area  of  three  acres 
and  a  half,  and  this  one  would  cover  nine 
or  ten  acres.  At  Glastonbury  the  village 
measured  400  feet  north  and  south,  by 
300  east  and  west.  Roughly,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  new  village  were  250  feet  from 
north  to  south,  and  1,500  feet  from  east  to 
west.  They  saw  mounds  around  close  to 
them  in  all  directions.  The  dwellings  had 
not  yet  been  counted.  In  the  Glastonbury 
village  they  numbered  eighty-one,  but  here 
they  might  mount  to  five  times  that  number. 
They  could  not  always  trace  these  dwellings 
on  the  surface.  A  mound  was  not  always 
observable,  for  sometimes  the  weight  of  the 
stuff  had  sunk  so  considerably  that  the  area 
of  the  hut  might  be  on  the  general  level  of 
the  field.  If  the  work  here  went  on  at  the 
same  pace  as  that  at  Glastonbury,  they  might 
be  sure  that  it  would  cover  a  great  many 
years.  It  was  hoped  that  this  time  the 
relics  would  go  to  the  Somerset  County 
Museum  at  Taunton. 

$?  •jjp  $? 
Turning  attention  to  the  work  actually  in 
progress  before  the  eyes  of  the  visitors,  who 
had  fortunately  come  on  one  of  the  few  days 
that  the  work  will  be  in  progress  this  year, 
Mr.  Gray  said  that  this  was  the  only  cutting 
which  had  yet  been  made — a  section  4  feet 
wide  cut  through  the  middle  of  one  of  these 
mounds  or  hut  sites.  If  they  examined  the 
section  carefully,  they  would  notice,  by  the 
layers  of  clay,  with  thin  intervening  layers 
of  peat,  that  several  clay  hearths  had  been 
cut  through.  The  reason  was  that,  as  one 
became  worn  out,  another  was  laid  down  on 
the  top  of  it.  Originally  that  mound  would 
have  been  2  or  3  feet  higher,  but  by  the 
weight  of  the  clay  which  they  saw  all  along 
the  section  it  had  been  gradually  sinking  into 
the  peat  below. 

«$?  $?  $? 
The  excavations  had  not  gone  far  enough  to 
show  the  actual  outskirts  of  the  dwelling,  and 
they  expected  to  find  piles  which  went  all 
round  the  hut.  Small  bones  of  sheep  had 
just  been  found,  and  they  noticed  how  black 
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they  came  out  of  the  peat — excellently  pre- 
served. The  relics  from  the  clay  did  not 
come  out  nearly  so  well  preserved  as  those 
from  the  peat.  Nearly  every  handful  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  men,  who  broke 
up  the  lumps  in  the  hope  of  finding  some- 
thing, and  they  saw  them  picking  out  things 
every  moment — either  bone  or  stone.  He 
learnt  from  Mr.  Bulleid,  whom  he  saw  that 
morning,  that  the  finds  already  included 
four  weaving-combs,  two  bronze  spiral  finger- 
rings,  a  spindle  whorl,  and  a  few  odds  and 
ends  of  pottery — a  fairly  good  result  from  a 
cutting  of  that  size.  By  degrees  the  whole 
of  that  mound  would  be  uncovered,  to  expose 
the  different  floors  of  clay  in  the  hut.  In 
answer  to  a  visitor,  Mr.  Gray  added  that  all 
the  clay  had  been  brought  to  the  sites  of  the 
huts  from  clay  pits  some  little  distance  away. 
The  floors  always  sloped  downwards  all 
round  from  the  centre  of  the  hut. 

•fr  #»  «$» 
Before  the  party  left,  Mr.  Gray  was  able  to 
show  a  weaving-comb  found  that  very  morn- 
ing— the  fifth  found  on  that  spot,  and  show- 
ing that  the  people  inhabiting  that  dwelling 
were  accustomed  to  weaving.  It  was  used 
for  pressing  the  horizontal  threads  or  weft 
down  through  the  vertical  threads  or  woof. 
In  the  Wilton  carpet  factory,  Salisbury,  one 
could  see  combs  of  the  same  kind  being  used, 
although  of  iron. 

♦      &      4? 

The  King  has  appointed  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  make  an  inventory  of  the  ancient 
and  historical  monuments  and  constructions 
connected  with  or  illustrative  of  the  contem- 
porary culture,  civilization,  and  conditions  of 
life  of  the  people  in  Wales  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  to  specify  those  which  seem  most 
worthy  of  preservation.  The  Commissioners 
are  :  Sir  J.  Rhys,  Principal  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  Professor  of  Celtic  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  (chairman) ;  Professor  Anwyl, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Celtic  in  the  University 
College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth  ;  Professor 
R.  C.  Bosanquet,  Professor  of  Classical 
Archaeology  in  the  University  of  Liverpool ; 
Mr.  E.  Vincent  Evans,  secretary  of  the 
Honourable  Cymmrodorion  Society  ;  Alder- 
man R.  Hughes,  J.P.,  an  Alderman  of  the 
City  of  Cardiff,  ex-Lord  Mayor  of  Cardiff, 
and  President  of  the  Welsh  Cymmrodorion 


Society  ;  Rev.  Griffith  Hartwell  Jones,  D.D., 
Rector  of  Nutfield,  formerly  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  College  of  South 
Wales,  Cardiff;  and  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
William  Llewelyn  Morgan,  R.E.,  late  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  author  of  an  archaeological 
survey  of  West  Gower.  The  secretary  is  Mr. 
Edward  Owen,  of  the  India  Office ;  and  the 
assistant  secretary  Mr.  Philip  Edward  Thomas. 

•iH?  #  «J» 
Two  articles  of  much  interest  to  students  of 
Roman  archaeology,  entitled  "  Archaeology 
in  Rome  "  and  "  Roma  Rediviva,"  appeared 
in  the  Times  of  July  22  and  August  4  re- 
spectively. Another  communication  of 
archaeological  importance,  on  "  The  Egyptian 
Circumnavigation  of  Africa,"  was  published 
in  the  Times  of  July  18.  The  same  news- 
paper, in  its  issue  of  July  28,  contained  a 
long  letter  from  Mr.  A.  Moray  Williams,  of 
Bedales  School,  Petersfield,  giving  an  account 
of  the  excavation,  now  completed,  of  the 
Roman  villa  at  Stroud,  near  that  Hampshire 
town.  The  site  will  be  open  to  the  public, 
as  last  year,  until  the  end  of  September. 
The  villa  consists  of  three  large  wings  of 
rooms  surrounding  an  open  courtyard  200  feet 
long,  closed  on  the  fourth  side  by  a  thick 
wall,  containing  the  rhain  entrance  gateway. 
"  The  north  wing,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  "  con- 
sists of  a  set  of  living-rooms  flanked  by  a 
corridor,  and  a  columned  space  80  feet  long, 
which  must  have  served  the  purpose  of  a 
peristylium.  If  so,  we  have  here  another  of 
the  somewhat  rare  instances  in  these  rural 
villas,  where  a  feature  of  the  Pompeian  house 
is  distinctly  imitated.  As  a  general  rule, 
these  houses  did  not  follow  the  Italian  model, 
except  in  such  additions  of  luxury  as  mosaic 
floors,  hypocausts,  baths,  wall-paintings,  etc., 
which  the  Romans  introduced. 

#•  #      ♦         ♦ 

"  The  west  wing  is  devoted  to  the  baths  of 
the  establishment.  These  are  very  numerous 
and  elaborate,  and  seem  to  represent  two 
periods  of  occupation.  Here  the  usual  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  various  rooms  for  baths 
of  different  temperature,  the  hot  chambers 
being  indicated  by  hypocaust  piles,  which  are 
in  an  unusually  good  state  of  preservation, 
while  solid  floors  of  the  pink  opus  signinum, 
with  similarly  coated  walls,  mark  either  cold 
baths  or  reservoirs.    In  many  of  these  rooms 
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the  drains  have  been  traced,  while  in  one  a 
bricked  cistern,  3^  feet  deep,  connected  with 
a  drain,  seems  to  have  held  either  a  fountain 
or  a  pump.  In  this  group  a  feature  of 
technical  interest  is  a  flue,  which  runs  under- 
neath the  main  flue-passage  of  a  hypocaust 
above.  Such  under-flues  are  extremely  rare, 
and  as  yet  are  hardly  understood.  A  notable 
example  was  found  four  years  ago  in  the 
public  baths  at  Silchester. 

♦        ♦        # 

"  The  east  wing  of  the  house  seems  to  have 
contained  building  of  a  rougher  character — 
sheds,  perhaps,  and  stalls.  But  at  its  north 
end  an  addition  was  made  at  some  period  of 
an  octangular  building,  35  feet  in  diameter, 
whose  purpose  is  obscure.  Polygonal  rooms 
in  Romano-British  architecture  are  rare ;  and 
here  again  we  have  an  analogous  instance  in 
the  sixteen-sided  '  temple  '  found  at  Silchester. 
This  one  at  Stroud  may  have  been  a  shrine. 
If  so,  it  can  hardly  at  this  late  period  of 
Romano- British  history  (the  evidence  of 
coins  points  to  a  continual  occupation  of  this 
house  between  260  and  350  a.d.)  have  been 
erected  to  a  pagan  deity.  Built  at  a  later 
period  of  the  house's  history,  it  might  con- 
ceivably belong  to  the  years  of  '  toleration ' 
which  Christianity  enjoyed  under  Constan- 
tine.  Its  foundations  are  laid  directly  on  the 
sand,  and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  clay  either 
in  or  around  it,  or  any  other  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  this  was  built  for  water-storage.  A 
small  rubbish  deposit  in  it  contained  iron 
objects  and  many  pieces  of  window-glass. 

•$?  «fr  «j&» 
*'  The  foundations  generally  of  this  villa  have 
been  so  dose  to  the  modern  surface  of  the 
soil  that  mosaic  floors,  architectural  frag- 
ments, etc.,  must  long  ago  have  been  dis- 
turbed and  scattered  by  the  plough.  For 
the  same  reason  smaller  finds  of  pottery, 
etc.,  have  not  been  frequent." 

«i&»  %?  «J» 
The  expenditure  this  year  on  the  excavation 
of  the  villa  has  been  ^60,  towards  which 
rather  less  than  ^20  has  been  received  in 
subscriptions  and  admission  money.  Mr. 
Williams  appeals  for  the  further  assistance 
which  ought  speedily  to  be  forthcoming. 

«$»         «J?         •fr 
Lecturing  to  the  Cambridge  Extension  stu- 
dents in  July,  Dr.  A.  J.  Evans  said  it  was 


only  yesterday  that  all  the  great  fabric  of 
Greek  civilization  seemed  to  have  sprung 
from  the  ground  in  some  miraculous  manner. 
There  was  nothing  known  behind  it.  But 
thirty  years  ago  the  great  discoveries  at 
Mycenae  showed  that  there  was  something 
very  much  more  ancient  in  the  way  of  civili- 
zation on  the  soil  of  Greece.  Those  great 
discoveries  revealed  many  sides  of  an  early 
form  of  culture  quite  different  from  the 
Greek,  and  yet  seeming  in  some  ways  to  fit 
in  with  Homeric  traditions.  Still,  they  had 
not  got  the  beginning.  It  was  a  recognition 
of  that  fact  which  caused  himself  and  others 
to  turn  to  Crete  and  to  commence  a  series 
of  investigations  attended  with  surprising 
results.  The  position  of  the  island  as  a 
stepping-stone  between  three  continents  was 
favourable  to  the  existence  of  an  early 
civilization,  and  the  labours  of  the  investi- 
gators resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  Crete 
was  the  true  cradle  of  European  civilization. 
Tradition  centred  round  Minos,  and  here 
they  found  strata  to  the  depth  of  about  25  feet, 
carrying  them  through  relics  of  forms  of 
civilization  which  took  them  back  in  succes- 
sive stages  to  an  antiquity  of  at  least 
12,000  years.  They  found  traces  of 
Egyptian  influences,  but  not  slavishly  copied. 
By  the  aid  of  a  number  of  beautiful  lantern 
views  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  give  the 
result  of  his  excavations  in  the  Minonian 
palaces  of  a  period  about  1,600  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  A  great  feature  was  the 
perfection  of  the  domestic  architecture.  A 
knowledge  of  sanitation  was  shown  equal  to 
that  of  the  best  modern  ideas.  It  included 
such  luxuries  as  inspection  chambers  and 
ventilating  shafts,  and  the  terra  cotta  water- 
pipes  showed  an  ingenuity  and  effectiveness 
in  design  which  modern  hydraulic  science 
could  not  excel.  An  elaborate  system  of 
writing  was  developed,  and  accounts  and 
records  were  kept  with  such  care  that 
the  excavators  found  it  possible  to  bring 
to  justice  a  native  who  had  stolen  some  of 
the  antiquities,  and  whose  conviction  was 
chiefly  secured  by  the  evidence  of  one  of 
those  ancient  documents.  These  early 
people  showed  considerable  musical  advance 
and  extraordinary  artistic  skill,  in  which  a 
love  of  nature  stood  revealed.  Especially 
noticeable  was  the  prominent  position  occu- 

2  s  2 
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pied  by  women,  and  it  was  curious  to  see 
how  modern  were  their  costumes  in  the 
pictures  which  had  been  unearthed.  The 
deduction  from  the  excavations  was  that 
Greek  civilization  was  in  some  respects  a 
Renaissance. 

$      $      4* 

A  fine  stretch  of  the  London  Roman  wall 
has  been  disclosed  by  excavations  for  re- 
building now  in  progress  at  15  and  16, 
America  Square,  Minories.  "  The  charac- 
teristic three  tiers  of  large  Roman  tiles,"  says 
the  City  Press  of  August  8,  "  can  be  clearly 
seen,  as  well  as  the  carefully  squared 
Kentish  ragstones,  of  which  the  bulk  of  the 
wall  consists.  More  interesting  still  is  the 
chamfered  plinth.  This  consists  of  blocks 
of  ferruginous  sandstone,  its  reddish-brown 
colour  being  well  shown  by  several  chip- 
pings.  This  sandstone  exterior  plinth  has 
been  found  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  Roman  City  wall,  but  the  colour  and 
shape  where  long  exposed  are  not  very  dis- 
tinguishable. The  plinth  is  usually  from 
1  to  3  feet  above  the  actual  base  of  the  wall, 
at  the  point  where  the  wall  makes  a  setback. 
The*portions  in  America  Square  now  freshly 
cleared  of  earth  show  both  shape  and  colour 
most  distinctly.  Principally,  however,  the 
desire  was  to  uncover  the  Roman  ditch 
which  ran  round  the  walls.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  ditch  was  uncovered 
when  the  Old  Bailey  was  being  rebuilt,  but, 
unfortunately,  some  of  the  most  prominent 
antiquaries  interested  in  Roman  remains 
were  not  present,  and  did  not  actually  see 
it.  Now,  however,  the  ditch  has  been  seen, 
and  very  carefully  observed.  In  all  respects 
it  conforms  to  anticipation." 

4&»  <P  «$? 
A  Naples  correspondent  says  that  in  the 
course  of  excavations  at  Teano,  near  Capua, 
a  very  important  collection  of  art  treasures 
of  the  Grseco-Roman  period  has  been  un- 
earthed. They  consist  of  inscriptions,  statues, 
mosaic  work,  all  of  exceptional  historical 
interest.  The  excavations  will  be  resumed 
in  October,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wooley, 
an  Englishman,  assisted  by  an  inspector  of 
the  National  Museum. 

♦      ♦      4f 

The  red  deer  antler  picks  found  on  the 
bottom  of  the  great  ditch  of  Avebury,  in 


North  Wiltshire,  at  a  depth  of  17  feet,  are 
now  temporarily  exhibited  at  the  Taunton 
Castle  Museum.  The  picks,  of  the  late 
Stone  Age,  or  early  Bronze  Age,  are  fii.e 
specimens  of  their  kind,  which  is  seldom  to 
be  seen  in  provincial  museums. 

♦         #         ♦ 

The  Hull  Museum  has  acquired  a  very  fine 
and  exceptionally  complete  bronze  sword 
of  pre-Roman  date,  which  was  found  some 
years  ago  at  Leven,  in  Holderness.  It  is  in 
one  from  the  pommel  to  the  point,  and  it 
contains  the  three  rivet  holes  for  the  handle, 
whi:h  would  probably  be  made  of  bone 
or  other  perishable  material ;  it  is  23  inches 
in  length,  and  was  formerly  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Fark,  of 
Leven.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  swords 
of  this  period  are  found  in  perfect  condition, 
and  the  authorities  at  Hull  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  their  recent  purchase,  par- 
ticularly as  it  is  a  local  specimen. 

&  •)&»  «$? 
On  July  22  was  opened  at  the  Storey 
Institute,  Lancaster,  an  "  Old  Lancaster " 
Historical  and  Antiquarian  Exhibition,  com- 
prising a  fine  collection  of  portraits  and 
objects  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  a  display  of 
modern  paintings,  all  the  exhibits  having 
some  connection  with  the  town.  The 
magnificent  series  of  charters  which  the 
Corporation  possess— a  series  which  reveals 
an  organized  corporate  life  in  the  twelfth 
century,  gradually  increasing  in  power  and 
strength  to  the  seventeenth  century — are 
presented  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious. 
The  Corporation  plate,  too,  some  of  which 
contrived  to  survive  the  Civil  War,  tells 
by  its  splendour  the  same  story  for  the 
later  times.  There  is  also  a  fine  series  of 
views  of  the  castle.  The  furniture  is  a 
section  of  special  interest.  The  founder  of 
the  firm  of  Gillow  made  Lancaster  famous  a 
century  and  a-half  ago,  and  there  is  a  room- 
ful of  magnificent  examples  of  his  and  his 
successors'  work,  and,  among  the  manu- 
scripts, a  catalogue  of  the  firm's  productions 
with  drawings. 

$         $         $ 

Two  days  later  an  "  Old  Leeds  "  exhibition 
was  opened  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  that  city. 
It  contains  many  portraits  of  Leeds  worthies 
and  fine  collections  of  local  pottery,  early 
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mechanical  contrivances,  maps,  play  bills, 
prehistoric  implements,  and  pictures  of  a 
Leeds  long  vanished.  The  historic  exhibits 
range  over  a  long  period  of  history,  for 
coming  down  to  very  modern  days,  they 
commence  in  the  remote  past  when  Airedale 
owned  as  inhabitants  the  elephant,  the 
hippopotamus,  and  the  great  red  deer.  A 
small  collection  of  flint  implements,  and  then 
a  fine  series  of  bronze  celts,  a  Roman  altar 
found  at  Chapeltown  and  one  from  Elmet, 
Roman  querns  from  Adel,  and  a  number  of 
Saxon  and  Danish  carved  stones,  fragments 
of  early  Christian  and  heathen  memorials, 
bring  the  record  gradually  down  to  the  times 
when  Kirkstall  Abbey  forms  the  main  source 
of  inspiration.  An  exceptionally  fine  series 
of  relics  connects  us  with  the  Abbey  in  the 
days  of  Cistercian  activity,  and  a  hundred 
drawings  and  engravings  depict  the  buildings 
as  they  appeared  in  gradually  increasing 
decay  or  in  more  ruinous  restoration.  The 
Corporation  have  lent  their  charters  ;  and 
also  the  mace  which  was  made  and  gilded  in 
1694  by  Arthur  Mangey,  of  Leeds,  a  clever 
goldsmith,  who,  unfortunately,  did  not  con- 
fine his  attention  to  making  maces,  but  was 
led  to  clip  and  forge  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm,  and  was  hanged  for  the  offence  at 
York  in  1696,  only  two  years  after  his 
honourable  piece  of  work  in  connection  with 
the  Leeds  mace. 

•ill?  "fr  «$? 
The  Times  of  August  3  printed  the  following 
interesting  communication  from  its  Paris  cor- 
respondent :  "  Archaeologists  will  not  have 
forgotten  the  remarkable  exhibition  held  at 
the  Louvre  in  August  and  September,  1905, 
of  the  fruits  of  the  excavations  conducted  at 
Susa  during  four  winters  by  M.  de  Morgan. 
Beneath  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil  formed 
by  the  heaped-up  ruins  of  the  city  of  the  great 
Persian  Kings  M.  de  Morgan  discovered  the 
ruins  of  the  Elamite  Susa  and  those  of  the 
primitive  city,  dating  from  the  earliest  times 
of  the  Chaldaean  Empire.  The  explorer  re- 
turned to  Persia  after  presiding  over  the 
arrangement  of  his  collections  in  Paris,  and 
during  the  last  three  years  he  has  continued 
his  researches  in  the  same  rich  field.  The 
booty  which  he  has  brought  back  from  this 
new  campaign  of  exploration  is  now  being 
arranged  in  two  of  the  halls  of  the  Louvre, 


and  is  described  by  M.  Thieboult  Sisson  in 
the  l\mps  as  no  whit  inferior  to  the  treasures 
previously  unearthed. 

"The  extraordinary  accuracy  with  which 
the  objects  discovered  by  M.  de  Morgan  can 
be  dated  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  as- 
pects of  his  work.  The  terra-cotta  playthings 
in  the  form  of  tiny  chariots,  rams,  etc., 
mounted  on  rollers,  are,  for  instance,  identi- 
fiable without  the  slightest  chance  of  error  as 
the  objects  pulled  about  the  streets  of  the  old 
town  by  the  Chaldaean  children  of  5,000 
years  ago.  The  old  town  forms,  at  more 
than  75  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the 
soil,  and  immediately  above  the  original  soil, 
a  layer  of  from  12  to  15  metres  thick..  In  this 
long  zone,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  attested 
by  irrefutable  inscriptions,  have  been  found 
an  immense  quantity  of  objects — relics  from 
the  cemetery,  painted  vases  of  curious  design, 
spearheads,  axes,  saws,  and  cooking  utensils 
in  bronze,  alabaster  {sic)  weapons  of  the  most 
refined  workmanship,  and  notably  a  vast  col- 
lection of  admirably  carved  or  graven  images. 
There  are  hardly  any  specimens  of  gold  or 
silver  or  of  jewelry,  the  town  having  been 
sacked  over  and  over  again.  There  is  a  fine 
statue  of  King  Karibusha-Shushinak,  whose 
throne  is  adorned  with  bas-relief  lions  heral- 
dically  treated,  a  superb  head  of  an  hereditary 
priest  prince,  a  fine  sculptured  stele  of  Sargon 
the  Elder,  about  3800  B.C.,  representing 
warriors  and  captives,  and  vultures  feeding 
on  corpses.  M.  Thieboult  Sisson  notes  in 
another  stele  the  striking  resemblance  between 
the  profile  head  of  a  bearded  and  helmeted 
king,  and  the  more  familiar  models  of  the 
JKginetan  sculpture  of  the  archaic  epoch." 

«ifc»  «ifc»  $p 
The  Builder  of  August  8  contained  an  effec- 
tive drawing  by  Mr.  Sidney  Heath  of  the  fine 
range  of  wooden  cloisters,  with  the  tall  lantern 
surrounded  by  a  gilded  vane  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  roof,  which  form  the  most  dis- 
tinctive architectural  features  of  the  old 
Christ's  Hospital  at  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire. 
"  In  the  panelled  hall  beneath  the  lantern," 
remarks  Mr.  Heath,  "  hang  portraits  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Sir  John  Mason,  his  co- 
founder  in  this  charity.  Among  the  treasures 
preserved  here  is  a  curious  old  volume  written 
by  Master  Francis  Little  in  1627.  It  bears 
the  title,  A  Monument  of  Christian  Muni- 
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ficence,  and  is  the  life-story  of  the  Sir  John 
Mason  above  mentioned." 

4?      4p      & 

A  newspaper  telegram  from  Berlin,  dated 
August  7,  says  that  a  most  interesting  dis- 
covery was  made  the  other  day  in  the  old 
town  of  Rottenburg-on-the-Neckar,  a  town 
which  became  the  seat  of  a  Bishop,  and  which 
was  a  Roman  Settlement,  when  a  Roman 
water-conduit  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion was  brought  to  light  at  a  depth  of  7^  feet. 
The  conduit  was  laid  down  in  smooth  brick- 
concrete  ;  its  sides  are  nearly  10  inches  in 
thickness,  and  nicely  rounded  off  on  the  top, 
as  though  the  builders  intended  that  the  con- 
duit should  not  be  covered  in.  The  channel 
is  40  inches  in  depth  and  22  inches  in  width. 
Antiquaries  are  rejoiced  at  having  found  a 
Roman  conduit  in  such  an  exceptional  state 
of  preservation,  as  it  is  quite  undamaged. 

$P        4p        # 

"  At  a  time  when  strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made  to  preserve  the  antiquarian  remains 
that  are  scattered  throughout  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,"  says  the  Western  Mail  of 
August  7,  "  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that 
some  members  of  the  Newport  Corporation 
should  contemplate  the  demolition  of  the 
picturesque  castle  ruins  that  crown  the  banks 
of  the  River  Usk.  Lord  Tredegar  has 
offered  the  site  of  the  castle  to  the  Corpora- 
tion to  be  used,  if  necessary,  for  the  erection 
of  a  technical  institute  or  a  museum.  But 
when  this  offer  was  made  no  one,  we  believe, 
suspected  that  the  Corporation  would  do 
other  than  preserve,  or  restore  to  its  original 
form,  the  handsome  river  front  of  the  castle, 
even  now  not  far  decayed.  The  castle  is  an 
interesting  relic  of  baronial  days,  and  well 
worthy  of  preservation.  To  demolish  it  at 
all  would  be  an  act  of  unpardonable  vandal- 
ism. To  demolish  it  in  order  to  construct  a 
new  bridge  instead  of  widening  the  present 
bridge,  if  widening  is  at  all  necessary,  would 
be  adding  needless  extravagance  to  vandalism. 
Lord  Tredegar,  we  feel  sure,  did  not  offer 
this  interesting  pile  to  the  Corporation  in 
order  that  they  might  demolish  it." 

We  trust  that  this  protest  will  be  effective. 
We  feel  sure  that  the  general  public  of  the 
town,  as  our  contemporary  justly  says,  would 
resent  as  keenly  as  any  antiquary  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  picturesque  old  ruin. 


The  Institute  of  Archaeology  of  Liverpool  has 
sent  an  expedition  to  make  excavations  at 
Sakje  Geuzi,  on  the  Syrian  frontier  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  site  was  visited  by  members  of 
the  staff  last  year,  and  several  Hittite  sculp- 
tures were  noticed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mounds  which  indicate  the  ancient  settle- 
ments. The  excavations  will  be  made,  as  on 
other  occasions,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Garstang,  who  will  be  assisted  by  Herr 
Horst  Schliephack  and  Mr.  Arthur  Wilkin. 
Two  months'  work  is  contemplated  during 
the  present  season. 

c$>  r$>  «$> 

The  Rome  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Post,  writing  on  July  30,  says  that  "  An  interest- 
ing report  upon  this  season's  excavations  on 
the  Italian  Mission  at  Phaistos,  in  the  south 
of  Crete,  has  just  been  published.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Italians  began  work  at 
Phaistos  eight  years  ago,  and  discovered  a 
large  palace  there  similar  to  that  excavated 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  at  Knossos.  During 
the  present  season,  which  began  in  May,  an 
entirely  fresh  wing  of  this  palace  has  come  to 
light,  consisting  of  a  number  of  rooms.  It  is 
thought  that  further  excavations  will  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  another  entrance  to  this 
great  building,  whose  area  now  measures 
11,600  square  metres.  One  of  these  newly 
excavated  rooms  was  found  to  contain  a  large 
terra-cotta  disc,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a 
lengthy  Mycenaean  inscription,  said  to  be  the 
longest  yet  unearthed,-  and  consisting  of  no 
less  than  240  different  signs.  These  signs 
appear  to  have  been  impressed  upon  the  disc 
with  moveable  characters  while  it  was  still 
soft,  and  the  inscription  is  surmised  to  refer 
to  some  great  victory.  The  Mission  has  also 
discovered  the  remains  of  two  temples,  one 
Archaic,  the  other  of  the  Graeco-Roman 
period,  on  the  hill  of  St.  Elias,  in  the  province 
of  Pediada ;  an  inscription  has  made  it 
possible  to  identify  the  second  with  a  temple 
of  Diana.  During  the  next  few  days  work 
will  be  resumed  at  the  Akropolis  of  Prinias, 
where  a  third  temple  remains  to  be  excavated 
thoroughly." 

<$.         <$>         «$> 
"Two  important  discoveries,"  says  the  same 
correspondent,  "  have  just  been  made  at  the 
Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus  and  in  those  of 
St.  Sebastian,  on  the  Appian  Way.     Excava- 
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tions  made  in  a  vineyard  adjoining  the  former 
have  brought  to  light  a  large  tomb  beneath 
the  pavement  of  a  small  basilica,  and  it  has 
been  surmised  that  this  is  none  other  than 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  Pope  Zephyrinus, 
who  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  third 
century,  and  of  the  celebrated  martyr 
Tarsicius,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  buried 
in  the  same  grave  as  the  Pope.  Commenda- 
tore  Marucchi  is,  however,  of  opinion  that 
the  tomb  may  rather  be  that  of  the  two 
martyred  brothers,  Marcus  and  Marcellianus. 
The  recent  researches  in  the  Catacombs  of 
St.  Sebastian  have  given  us  some  ancient 
frescoes  representing  Paradise." 

$?  ♦  'fr 
Recent  newspaper  articles  on  subjects  of 
antiquarian  interest,  besides  those  in  the 
Times  already  mentioned,  include  an  impor- 
tant series  of  four  papers  on  "  Archaeology 
in  India"  in  the  same  journal,  August  10, 
n,  12  and  14;  an  account  of  an  extensive 
collection  of  antiquities  from  "  The  Brochs 
of  Caithness "  recently  presented  to  the 
Scottish  National  Museum  of  Antiquities, 
in  the  Scotsman,  July  21  j  "Roman  Britain  : 
Excavations  at  Castleshaw  and  Corbridge," 
in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  July  24 ;  a 
holiday  ramble  "  From  Marsden  Hall  to 
Catlow  Bottoms  "  (illustrated),  in  the  Lanca- 
shire Daily  Post,  July  22  ;  and  "The  Fish 
House,  Meare,"  in  the  Bristol  Times  and 
Mirror^  July  23. 


jftorfolfc  in  Prehistoric  Cimes- 

By  W.  G.  Clarke. 

T  what  stage  in  the  evolution  of  man 
our  earliest  human  ancestors  ap- 
peared on  the  tract  of  land  now 
known  as  Norfolk  it  is  impossible 
to  tell ;  but  we  know  that  so  remote  was  the 
epoch  that  the  configuration  of  the  country 
and  the  coast-line  were  totally  different,  for 
recent  discoveries  and  the  trend  of  modern 
scientific  opinion  combine  to  give  man  an 
antiquity  undreamed  of  even  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  when 
man    first  chipped  flints   for  some  definite 


purpose  he  was  only  blessed  with  a  slightly 
greater  amount  of  intelligence  than  the 
animals  with  whom  he  shared  the  wilds, 
and  these  beginnings  of  his  handicraft  are 
of  such  a  crude  character  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
between  flints  shaped  by  natural  forces  and 
those  which  have  been  roughly  worked  by 
man.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  there 
is  reasonable  ground  for  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  artificial  nature  of  the  chipping  on 
certain  flints  found  in  the  Cromer  Forest  Bed 
at  Runton  by  Mr.  Lewis  Abbott,  although 
many  good  judges — including  M.  A.  Rutot, 
of  Brussels — are  convinced  that  in  them  we 
have  the  earliest  English  traces  of  man's 
handiwork.  No  believer  in  eoliths — as  the 
oldest  flint  tools  and  weapons  are  called — 
has,  however,  shown  the  slightest  hesitancy 
in  accepting  the  human  origin  of  the  chipping 
on  flints  found  in  the  Norwich  suburbs  of 
Eaton,  Earlham,  and  Heigham.  These 
specimens  occur  in  early  glacial  sands  and 
gravels,  generally  in  beds  resting  directly 
upon  the  chalk,  and  about  30  feet  from  the 
surface,  but  occasionally  from  10  to  15  feet 
higher.  Most  of  the  implements  are  formed 
of  a  half  or  smaller  portion  of  a  flint  pebble, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  chipping  is  around 
the  edge.  As  definite  flaking  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  more 
recent  than  the  "hacked"  Kentish  eoliths; 
indeed,  they  appear  almost  to  mark  the 
period  of  transition  between  the  Eolithic  and 
Paleolithic  Periods. 

From  the  geological  evidence  it  appears 
that  these  Norfolk  eoliths  were  chipped  early 
in  the  glacial  epoch — which  is  considered  to 
have  lasted,  with  intermissions,  from  about 
240,000  to  80,000  years  ago — but  even  before 
its  conclusion  a  sufficient  advance  had  been 
made  in  the  evolution  of  skill  in  handicrafts 
for  the  implements  found  in  the  strata  refer- 
able thereto  to  be  classed  as  paleolithic. 
Those  from  the  brickyard  at  Botany  Bay, 
Welting,  are  considered  to  belong  to  the 
earliest  type  of  paleoliths,  and  to  come  from 
a  stratum  older  than  the  chalky  boulder  clay, 
although  all  geologists  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  latter  statement.  In  practically  all  other 
cases  in  which  records  have  been  kept  of  the 
beds  in  which  local  paleolithic  implements 
have  been  found,  they  appear  to  have  come 
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from  deposits  of  gravel  connected  with  the 
present  river-system.  Discoveries  in  the 
valley  of  the  Little  Ouse  soon  after  the 
birth  of  the  science  of  prehistoric  archae- 
ology made  it  one  of  the  most  famous  paleo- 
lithic districts  in  England.  On  the  Norfolk 
side  of  the  stream,  in  terraces  of  river-gravel 
bordering  the  alluvium,  implements  were 
excavated  in  thousands  from  stonepits  at 
Shrub  Hill,  Feltwell;  Bromehill,  Welting; 
Santon ;  Abbey  Heath,  Thetford ;  and  also 
in  the  valley  of  the  Thet  at  Melford  Bridge, 
Thetford.  Many  of  the  Ouse  Valley  imple- 
ments evidenced  a  remarkable  degree  of  skill 
in  chipping,  as  the  collection  in  the  Fitch 
room  of  the  Norwich  Castle  Museum  fully 
.testifies.  Those  from  Thetford  were  par- 
ticularly fine,  some  of  the  pear-shaped  axes 
being  a  foot  in  length,  while  one  in  the 
British  Museum  weighs  5  lb.  7  oz.  As 
only  a  few  specimens  have  abraded  edges, 
it  is  considered  probable  that  the  bulk  of 
them  were  made  or  left  near  the  spots  where 
they  were  found.  Of  recent  years  some  fine 
implements  have  been  discovered  in  river- 
gravel  close  by  the  River  Thet,  at  Snarehill,  in 
the  parish  of  Rushford  ;  but  in  the  remaining 
twenty-five  parishes  in  the  county  for  which 
paleolithic  specimens  have  been  recorded, 
they  are  generally  isolated  examples,  or  at 
most  associated  with  one  or  two  others. 

During  the  Paleolithic  Period,  England, 
which  was  then  joined  to  the  Continent,  was 
the  home  of  many  species  of  mammals  now 
extinct  in  this  country.  As  a  legacy  from 
the  Glacial  Period  there  was  a  large  volume 
of  water ;  the  river-system  was  in  many 
respects  different  to  what  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  temperature  was  far  from 
uniform.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  Neo- 
lithic Period — which  succeeded  the  Paleo- 
lithic—there is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  area  of  Norfolk  was  at  least  one-third 
larger  than  now,  the  70-fathom  line  roughly 
indicating  its  old  boundary.  From  Yar- 
mouth to  Sheringham  the  coast-line  ap- 
pears to  have  been  almost  parallel  with  the 
present,  but  about  four  miles  further  out. 
Off  North  West  Norfolk,  however,  a  vast  tract 
of  land  has  vanished,  its  extent  marked  by 
the  Docking  Shoal  and  Burnham  Flats.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Neolithic  Age  the  coast- 
line from  Sheringham  went  away  to  the  north- 


west, the  furthermost  point  being  about  thirty- 
five  miles  distant  from  the  present  coast  near 
Titchwell.  In  all  probability  the  Inner  Dow- 
sing sands  indicate  the  Lincolnshire  coast- 
line at  that  period,  while  between  the  two 
counties  ran  a  much  larger  Great  Ouse,  the 
20-fathom  Lynn  Deeps  and  the  30-fathom 
Silver  Pit  marking  the  old  channel  by  which 
it  debouched  into  the  sea.  On  part  of  this 
land-surface  grew  a  forest,  traces  of  which 
are  found  at  very  low  tides  along  most  of  the 
coast  between  Yarmouth  and  Hunstanton. 
In  1829  the  Rev.  G.  Munford,  of  East  Winch, 
found  a  polished  stone  axe — now  in  the 
Norwich  Museum — fixed  in  a  tree  in  this 
submarine  forest  at  Thornham,  and  a  per- 
forated stone  hammer  was  dredged  up  with 
some  oysters  in  1868  near  the  Woolpack 
Sand  in  the  Wash,  so  that  even  at  the  end 
of  the  Neolithic  Age  the  land-surface  greatly 
exceeded  the  present ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Clement 
Reid  considers  that,  at  least  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Neolithic  Period,  the  sea  stood  about 
60  feet  below  its  present  level.  Though 
most  of  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  Wash 
was  therefore,  in  all  probability,  dry  land,  it 
was  undoubtedly  broken  up  by  many  creeks 
and  lagoons.  Thickets  of  oak,  hazel,  willow, 
and  birch  flourished  ;  and  among  the  forests 
were  tracts  of  swamp,  parts  forming  the  sub- 
merged peat-beds,  of  which  traces  are  found 
along  portions  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
coasts.  Much  of  the  Broad  district  would 
be  inaccessible  except  in  canoes,  and  some 
of  the  modern  rivulets  were  large  streams 
widening  out  in  shallow  lakes,  and  providing 
plentiful  supplies  of  fish  and  fowl  for  the 
neolithic  tribes  who  dwelt  upon  their  shores. 
"Man  himself,"  says  Mr.  C.  H.  Read,  "had 
now  learned  to  tame  animals  and  train  them 
to  his  domestic  use  ;  he  cultivated  cereals  for 
food,  and  textile  plants  to  provide  materials 
for  woven  garments.  He  used  the  bow  as 
his  ordinary  weapon  ;  he  had  developed  the 
art  of  making  pottery ;  and  he  often  con- 
structed dwellings  raised  on  piles  in  lakes 
and  rivers  to  secure  himself  against  danger 
of  attack."  Not  all  of  this,  however,  applies 
to  the  early  part  of  the  Neolithic  Age,  which 
is  considered  to  have  lasted  nearly  20,000 
years,  during  which  there  were  many  won- 
derful changes. 

In  almost  any  part  of  the  county  where 
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search  is  made  by  a  skilled  observer  arti- 
ficially worked  flints,  of  varying  degrees  of 
perfection,  may  be  discovered  turned  up  by 
the  plough,  or  lying  on  the  surface  of  heaths, 
"  brecks,"  or  arable  fields.  There  is  now 
general  agreement  among  prehistoric  archae- 
ologists that  the  oldest  neolithic  implements 
are  those  known  as  the  "  Cissbury  type,"  after 
the  famous  Sussex  settlement.  They  are  only 
found  in  a  comparatively  few  localities,  and, 
as  a  rule,  where  ancient  flint-quarries  are 
situated.  In  Norfolk  they  have  been  recorded 
from  three  places  only — Welting,  Massing- 
ham,  and  Ringland.  At  the  first-named 
place  they  are  in  immediate  proximity  to 
"Grimes'  Graves,"  one  of  the  most  famous 
English  flint-quarries  of  neolithic  man.  They 
consist  of  about  250  depressions  in  a  plan- 
tation three  miles  north-east  of  Brandon 
Station,  while  all  around  is  wild  heathland, 
dotted  with  barrows,  crossed  by  ancient 
trackways,  and  covered  with  heather  and 
bracken.  For  centuries  these  "graves"  were 
thought  to  mark  the  site  of  a  British  village, 
but  the  scientific  investigations  of  the  Rev. 
Canon  Greenwell,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  in  1870, 
definitely  established  the  fact  that  they  were 
partly-filled  quarries,  originally  made  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  chalk  pure 
black  flint  for  the  manufacture  of  implements 
and  weapons.  But  though  the  pits  cover  about 
20  acres— roughly  averaging  25  feet  apart 
— all  our  knowledge  of  them  is  derived  from 
the  solitary  example  opened  by  Canon  Green- 
well.  This  was  28  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
mouth,  and  12  feet  at  the  bottom,  which 
was  39  feet  from  the  surface,  and  from  the 
base  of  the  shaft  there  were  galleries  leading 
in  various  directions.  It  was  evident  that 
this  pit  was  filled  with  material  dug  out  from 
others,  and  in  it  were  "  numerous  animal 
bones  (almost  all  of  them  broken  to  extract 
the  marrow),  charcoal,  burnt  sand,  chippings, 
and  cores  of  flint,  pebbles  for  flaking,  tools  of 
deer's  horn,  and  other  articles,"  including 
numerous  picks  made  from  the  antlers  of  the 
red -deer  by  breaking  off  the  horn  about 
16  inches  from  the  brow  end  and  leaving 
only  the  brow  tine.  Antlers  were  used  both 
as  picks  and  hammers,  and  nearly  all  were 
abraded.  One  still  retained  the  impress  of 
a  miner's  thumb  in  the  chalky  clay  on  its 
surface,  and  marks  of  the  picks  were  promi- 
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nent  in  the  chalk  sides  of  all  the  galleries. 
Four  rudely-made  cup-shaped  chalk  lamps 
and  many  pieces  of  worked  bone  and  chalk 
were  also  discovered  ;  while   bones  of  the 
long-faced  ox,  goat,  sheep,  horse,  pig,  and 
dog— all  domesticated  animals — evidenced  a 
permanent  settlement  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion.    In  close  contiguity  to  the  pits  imple- 
ments of  all  the   neolithic   types   recorded 
for  Norfolk  have  been  found  in  abundance ; 
but  among  the  pits  themselves,  and  down 
the  westward  slope,  the  majority  of  the  imple- 
ments are  of  the  Cissbury  type.     It  therefore 
seems  probable  that  flint  was  first  excavated 
here  during  the  earliest  portion  of  the  Neo- 
lithic Age,  that  the  pits  continued  to  be  used 
until  its  close,  and  possibly  long  after.    These 
Cissbury  type  implements  were  originally  of 
black  or  blue  flint,  but  long  exposure  to  the 
weather,  and  particularly  to  rainwater  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  has  "dissolved  out  the 
more  soluble  colloidal  silica,"  and  left  them 
with  an  outer  coating  of  grey  or  white.    Many 
of  these  implements  have  been  rechipped  at 
some  more  recent  period,  and  the  dark  inner 
flint  thus  exposed  is  quite  unaffected  by  the 
changes  of  several  thousand  years.    Varieties 
of  Cissbury  type  implements  are  few ;  most 
have  but  little  secondary  chipping,  and  that 
chiefly  on  the  edges  ;  the  flaking  is  bold  and 
the  implements  bulky,  some  of  those  from  Mas- 
singham  weighing  5  pounds.    Excavations  for 
flint  were  here  discovered  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Plow- 
right,  but  at  Ringland,  where  the  implements 
occur  on  a  slope  near  the  River  Wensum,  no 
traces  of  flint- pits   have  yet  been  noticed. 
Hollows  in  the  chalk  at  Buckenham  Tofts 
and  Eaton  also  contained  deer's  antlers,  and 
there   are   depressions    not   unlike   Grimes' 
Graves  closer  to  Brandon  Railway-Station, 
but  from  none  of  these  localities  have  Ciss- 
bury type  implements  yet  been  recorded. 

Between  the  three  Cissbury  type  com- 
munities in  Norfolk  and  their  immediate 
successors — although  it  is  not  quite  certain 
who  they  were — there  appears  to  be  a  great 
gulf  fixed,  and  war,  famine,  or  pestilence  may 
have  to  be  considered  as  possibly  affording 
an  explanation  of  this  curious  fact.  As 
representing  the  next  stage  of  culture  in  the 
Neolithic  Age  there  are,  however,  many  argu- 
ments  in  favour  of  the  rough  implements 
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described  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Dutt  and  myself  as 
the  "  boulder  clay "  type,  because  they  are 
made  from  surface  flints  derived  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  boulder  clay,  and  not 
from  flint  excavated  from  the  chalk.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  material  fracturing  more 
easily,  owing  to  long  exposure  to  the  weather, 
the  chipping,  except  in  rare  instances,  is  not 
in  any  way  equal  to  that  on  the  excavated 
flint  of  a  later  period,  though  an  advance  on 
that  of  the  Cissbury  type.  The  implements 
are,  as  a  rule,  of  poor  design,  with  but  few 
varieties,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
widely  distributed  type  in  the  county.  It  is 
probable  that  search  on  cultivated  fields  in 
almost  any  parish — excluding  those  on  the 
marshland  and  the  light  lands  of  the  south- 
west— would  reveal  implements  of  this  group. 
As  it  is,  I  have  records  from  nearly  ninety 
parishes,  in  which  some  of  the  implements 
were  extremely  abundant.  Whatever  the 
locality  whence  they  come,  the  proportion 
with  pieces  of  the  original  crust  of  the  flint  still 
remaining  rarely  varies  from  70  per  cent., 
which  is  much  greater  than  in  the  other  types 
of  the  Neolithic  Age.  In  some  places  all  the 
implements  found  are  of  the  rudest  descrip- 
tion, but  in  others  there  are  specimens  much 
more  skilfully  fashioned,  and  approaching  so 
nearly  to  those  of  the  "  sandy  site  "  type  as 
to  suggest  a  belief  that  the  people  who  made 
them  either  developed  into  "sandy  site" 
communities,  or  were  possibly  contem- 
porary. 

In  the  later  part  of  the  Neolithic  Age  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  fairly  large  popula- 
tion on  the  sandy  heaths  and  "  brecks  "  of 
the  county,  particularly  in  the  south-west, 
where  the  art  of  flint-working  attained  its 
greatest  perfection  :  arrow-heads,  saws,  awls, 
borers,  fabricators,  and  triangular  knives — to 
mention  but  a  few  varieties — of  wondrously 
beautiful  workmanship,  denoting  how  high  a 
standard  of  art  and  craft  neolithic  man  had 
attained.  Most  of  the  flint  used  in  the 
"  sandy  site "  communities  for  the  manu- 
facture of  these  implements  was  undoubtedly 
obtained  by  excavation,  and  a  considerable 
portion  probably  came  from  Grimes'  Graves. 
So  numerous  are  the  implements,  that  there 
must  have  been  a  lengthy  occupation  of  the 
sites.  P'rom  an  investigation  made  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Dutt  and  the  writer  on  a  rod  of  land 


less  prolific  than  the  majority  of  those  sur- 
rounding, it  was  found  that  the  approximate 
number  of  implements  lying  on  a  square  mile 
of  "  breck  "  land  near  Grimes'  Graves  would 
be  considerably  over  two  and  a  half  millions. 
And  not  only  is  the  chipping  much  better 
than  that  of  the  preceding  type,  but  the  im- 
plements are  greatly  superior  in  design  to 
those  from  the  heavy  lands,  as  indicated  by 
specimens  in  my  own  possession  which  I 
have  found  in  South- West  Norfolk.  Many 
are  of  semitransparent  flint,  the  flakes  very 
thin,  and  some  which  had  a  bluish  patina 
have  been  rechipped  ;  and  as  there  is  no 
trace  of  patina  on  the  rechipped  portions,  it 
is  obvious  that  even  this  section  of  the  Neo- 
lithic Period  must  have  been  of  longer  dura- 
tion than  the  time  from  its  end  to  the 
present.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  many 
of  these  sandy  sites  were  used  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  culture  of  the  Bronze  Age, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  at  least  twenty- 
seven  Norfolk  cases  implements  of  the  most 
delicate  type  are  found  in  close  proximity  to 
round  barrows,  presumably  of  the  Bronze 
Age.  With  the  "  sandy  site  "  type  are  found 
fragments  of  rough  pottery,  besprinkled  with 
grains  of  quartzite,  "cooking  stoves,"  and 
cracked  and  glazed  "pot-boilers."  Some  of 
the  pottery  has  been  rudely  ornamented  with 
the  thumb-  or  finger-nail,  a  pointed  stick,  a 
flint  graver,  or  a  twisted  thong.  In  certain 
cases  implements  from  sandy  sites,  of  which 
there  are  over  one  hundred  in  the  county,  are 
both  chipped  and  rubbed;  and  probably  these, 
with  many  of  the  most  perfectly  chipped  im- 
plements, polished  implements,  and  those  of 
igneous  and  other  rocks,  were  not  made  until 
a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  bronze  had  been 
brought  to  the  Iberians  of  the  Neolithic  Age 
by  Goidels  from  the  Continent.  In  both 
the  Norwich  Castle  and  Lynn  Museums 
there  are  magnificent  specimens  of  large 
polished  axes,  and  one  or  more  polished 
tools  or  weapons  have  been  found  in  over 
one  hundred  Norfolk  parishes. 

Flint  implements  are  naturally  the  most 
enduring  memorials  of  these  vanished  races, 
but  the  comparatively  few  indications  of 
their  habitations  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
On  some  of  the  North- West  Norfolk  heath- 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Thetford  there  are 
depressions  which  may  have  been  the  pit- 
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dwellings  of  prehistoric  man,  but  no  explora- 
tion has  ever  been  made.  There  are, 
however,  good  examples  of  hut-circles  at  Wey- 
bourne,  where  about  a  thousand  pits  have 
been  counted  on  the  high  ground  above  the 
valley,  although  it  is  strange  that  no  relics  of 
any  kind  have  ever  been  found.  The  pits 
are  all  on  a  sandy  bed,  and  excavations  made 
by  Mr.  H.  Harrod  prove  that  the  method  of 
construction  was  uniform.  A  ridge  of  stones 
having  been  placed  round  the  spot  to  be  dug 
out,  the  soil  was  excavated,  and  the  stones 
prevented  it  again  falling  into  the  hollow. 
The  diameter  of  the  pits  varied  from  5  to 
20  feet,  and  the  depth  2  to  6  feet,  with  an 
average  diameter  of  12  feet  and  depth  of 
3  feet.  There  were  large  numbers  of  stones, 
probably  used  for  hearths  or  flooring,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pits,  and  some  had  been 
brought  from  the  seashore  at  least  two  miles 
distant.  In  a  few  instances  two  pits  were 
joined  with  a  narrow  trench  lined  with  stones. 
Similar  depressions,  in  all  probability  mark- 
ing the  sites  of  hut-circles,  have  been  noted 
at  Edgefield,  and  on  Beeston,  Eaton,  Mars- 
ham,  Massingham,  Mousehold  (Norwich), 
and  Roughton  Heaths. 

After  the  Neolithic  Age  came  the  Bronze 
Age,  which  appears  to  have  been  general  in 
Western  Europe,  and  there  is  good  ground 
for  assuming  that  it  extended  from  about 
1900  b  c.  to  300  or  400  B.C.  Bronze-using 
invaders  of  Great  Britain  drove  back  the 
stone-using  folks  towards  the  North  and 
West,  although  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
some  parts  of  the  country  were  still  occupied 
by  Iberians,  including  a  few  districts  in  Nor- 
folk and  some  of  the  Fenland  fastnesses.  The 
Goidels  knew  how  to  weave  a  coarse  cloth 
by  hand,  and  their  pottery  was  ornamented 
with  dots,  lines,  angles,  and  circles.  Much 
of  our  knowledge  of  this  period  is  derived 
from  various  bronze  hoards  discovered  by 
accident,  such  as  those  from  Carleton  Rode, 
Stibbard,  Hackford,  and  Eaton,  and  remains 
of  this  period  have  been  recorded  from  over 
seventy  parishes  in  Norfolk.  Relics  of  the 
early  Iron  Age  in  the  country  are  so  rare  as 
to  be  almost  negligible.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  limited  duration  of  the  period, 
and  partly  to  the  oxidation  and  consequent 
destruction  of  the  iron  tools  and  weapons. 
The  only  Norfolk  find  of  any  importance  is 


one  from  Saham  Toney,  consisting  of  horses' 
trappings,  ornamented  and  enamelled,  and 
now  in  Norwich  Museum.  A  bronze  brooch 
from  Caistor,  and  a  pot  of  beaten  bronze 
from  Mundesley,  found  13  feet  deep  in 
gravel,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
furnish  evidence  of  late  Celtic  workmanship, 
and  may  reasonably  be  assigned  to  this 
period. 

When  the  Bronze  Age  began,  though  the 
coast-line  of  Norfolk  was  certainly  much 
smaller  than  in  early  neolithic  times,  the 
area  of  the  country  was  still  much  larger  than 
at  present.  There  are  no  certain  traces  of 
fortified  enclosures  of  this  period,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  various  "  devil's  dykes " 
were  thrown  up  by  the  flint-using  Iberians 
in  order  to  keep  out  the  Goidels,  or  by  the 
latter  in  order  to  keep  out  the  iron-using 
Brythors.  The  "  dykes "  are  all  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county :  between  the 
marshlands  of  the  Nar  and  Wissey,  and 
the  Wissey  and  Little  Ouse;  "Bunn's  Bank," 
between  Attleborough  and  Old  Buckenham ; 
and  the  "  devil's  ditch  "  which  runs  north- 
wards from  the  Little  Ouse  over  Garbol- 
disham  Heath  for  a  distance  of  two  miles. 
In  all  these  cases  the  fosse  is  on  the  south  or 
west,  showing  that  the  foe  was  expected  to 
come  from  those  directions.  Some  of  the 
bigger  and  better-constructed  hut-circles  may 
belong  to  the  Bronze  Age,  and  to  this  period 
also  some  of  the  English  lake-dwellings  have 
been  assigned,  including  one  discovered 
when  Wretham  West  Mere  was  drained  in 
1 85 1.  A  circular  bank  of  hard  earth  between 
20  and  30  feet  across,  and  about  4  feet 
in  height,  was  found  in  some  8  feet  of  mud, 
and  within  the  circle  was  a  circular  hole 
lined  with  alder  stakes.  Inside  this  were 
remains  of  a  roughly-constructed  ladder  and 
a  large  quantity  of  bones  of  the  long-faced 
ox  and  red-deer.  Most  of  the  ox-bones  had 
been  broken,  in  all  probability  for  extracting 
the  marrow.  Skulls  of  goats  and  of  a  pig 
and  a  boar,  and  some  supposed  sling-stones, 
were  also  among  the  relics  found.  Another 
example  of  a  Norfolk  lake-dwelling  was  dis- 
covered in  1856,  when  Wretham  Great  Mere 
was  drained,  and  several  oak  posts  were 
found  buried  in  20  feet  of  mud. 

Virtually,  the  only  method  of  burial  of 
which  there  is  any  trace  in  the  late  Neolithic 
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and  Bronze  Ages  is  beneath  long  and  round 
barrows.  Of  the  former,  which  are  generally 
held  to  mark  interments  in  the  Neolithic 
Age,  we  have  no  undoubted  examples  in  the 
county,  although  there  is  a  probability  that 
some  of  the  round  barrows  usually  considered 
to  date  from  the  Bronze  Age  mark  burials 
of  an  earlier  period  Notwithstanding  that 
hundreds  of  these  ancient  barrows  have  been 
destroyed,  many  yet  remain  to  furnish  links 
in  the  chain  of  evidence  as  to  the  existence 
of  our  prehistoric  antecedents.  So  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  tell,  the  majority  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  ancient,  but  now  in  many  cases 
disused,  trackways.  At  the  present  time 
there  appear  to  be  about  ninety  barrows  in 
the  county,  but  the  number  of  which  there 
is  record  is  just  under  120,  occurring  in  sixty 
parishes.  There  is  a  big  group  just  north 
of  Massingham,  another  in  the  Sheringham 
district,  others  in  the  Aylsham  district,  be- 
tween Swaffham  and  Thetford,  and  east  of 
the  latter  town.  A  barrow  in  Old  Hun- 
stanton Churchyard,  only  30  feet  above  sea- 
level,  appears  to  be  at  the  lowest  altitude  of 
any  existing  tumulus,  with  the  exception  of 
three  in  the  Fenland ;  while  a  tumulus, 
302  feet  above  sea-level,  at  the  junction  of 
Peddar's  Way  with  the  road  from  Massing- 
ham to  Castleacre,  is  undoubtedly  at  the 
greatest  altitude.  Practically  without  excep- 
tion all  the  barrows  opened  in  Norfolk  have 
been  proved  to  belong  either  to  the  Neo- 
lithic Age  or  the  Bronze  Age. 

The  question  of  prehistoric  trackways  is 
one  of  some  difficulty,  as  most  of  them  have 
been  so  altered  as  to  be  unrecognizable. 
There  is,  however,  a  strong  probability  that 
Peddar's  Way,  which  can  still  be  traced  in 
an  almost  unbroken  straight  line  across  the 
country  from  Holme-next -the-Sea  to  the 
Blackwater  ford  of  the  Little  Ouse  at  Riddles- 
worth,  was  originally  prehistoric,  adopted  and 
improved  by  the  Romans.  For  the  greater 
part  of  its  length  it  is  a  green  trackway, 
Castleacre  being  the  only  village  on  its 
course.  About  30  feet  in  width,  it  is  gener- 
ally bordered  by  earthen  banks,  and  between 
Wretham  and  the  Blackwater  is  known  as 
the  "Ridge  Road."  On  Rondham  Heath 
it  is  joined  by  the  "  Drove,"  another  green 
trackway  which  begins  at  Hockwold,  on  the 
border    of    the    Fens,    passes   through    the 


Fendyke,  and  by  a  fine  tumulus  known  as 
Pepper  Hill  at  Weding,  and  climbs  the  long 
slope  of  Bromehill,  within  a  mile  of  Grimes' 
Graves.  Thence  to  its  junction  with  Peddar's 
Way  it  passes  across  wild  wastes  of  heath- 
land,  abounding  with  neolithic  flint  imple- 
ments, and  follows  the  ridge  dividing 
Fowlmere  and  the  Devil's  Punch-Bowl,  and 
Langmere  and  Ringmere.  This  may  be 
reasonably  considered  prehistoric,  and  the 
most  typical  early  trackway  in  the  county. 
A  highway  of  great  renown,  the  Icknield 
Way,  in  all  probability  entered  Norfolk  at 
Thetford,  but  its  further  course  north-east- 
ward is  uncertain.  There  is  also  a  strong 
presumption  that  some  of  the  sunken  heath 
roads  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  may 
originally  have  been  local  examples  of  the 
cattleways  which  Messrs.  A.  J.  and  G. 
Hubbard  have  traced  so  patiently  on  the 
Downs ;  but  further  investigation  is  necessary 
before  a  decided  opinion  can  be  given. 

Having  thus  briefly  traced  prehistoric  man 
in  Norfolk  through  the  dim  dawnings  ot 
culture  and  civilization  in  the  Eolithic  and 
Palaeolithic  Periods;  through  the  Neolithic 
Age,  when  he  attained  to  more  perfection  in 
the  art  of  chipping  flint ;  through  the  Bronze 
and  early  Iron  Ages,  when  the  metal-workers 
overcame  the  flint-users,  we  arrive  at  the 
invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Caesar  in  55  B.C., 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period, 
with  which  I  am  not  here  concerned. 


Cbe  Comacines. 

By  W.  Ravenscroft,  F.S.A. 

OME  few  years  ago  an  extremely 
interesting  book  was  written  by  a 
lady  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"  Leader  Scott,"  and  having  for  its 
title  The  Cathedral  Builders.  The  reading 
of  that  book  awakened  in  me  a  great  desire 
to  know  more  of  its  subject,  and  this  was 
both  gratified  and  stimulated  by  an  un- 
expected visit  to  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1906. 
Then  followed  the  collecting  of  notes  and 
drawings,  etc.,  and  a  second  visit  to  Italy  in 
the  following  year,   with   the   further  result 
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that  one  was  tempted  to  set  down  the  out- 
come of  the  whole  experience. 

In  doing  this,  I  did  not  at  first  contemplate 
anything  more  than  an  outline  sketch  of  the 
"  Cathedral  Builders "  themselves,  but  the 
temptation  came  in  more  forms  than  one  to 
add  something  as  to  their  antecedents,  and 
perhaps  also  their  successors.  I  do  not 
deny  that  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  leads  into 
the  realm  of  conjecture ;  but  as  I  hope  in 
the  following  notes  to  discriminate — at  least, 
in  some  degree — between  what  is  theoretical 
and  what  is  historic,  I  need  not,  perhaps, 
apologize  for  stepping  into  so  wide  a  field. 

Those  who  read  this  paper  will  judge  for 
themselves  what  amount  of  reason  there  may 
be  in  any  theories  I  may  submit  for  con- 
sideration. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  convenient  to  say  what 
I  have  to  say  in  regular  order,  first  as  to  the 
antecedents  of  the  "  Cathedral  Builders  " — 
or,  as  I  shall  call  them,  the  "Comacines" — 
then  as  to  their  own  body,  and  then  as  to 
their  successors. 

Who  and  what  the  Comacines  were  will 
appear  as  I  go  on ;  but  it  will  be  well  just 
to  state  here  that  they  were  originally  the 
community  of  builders  who,  at  the  down- 
fall of  Rome,  left  that  city,  and  settled  on 
the  Lake  of  Como. 

I  shall  have  to  make  frequent  allusions  to 
"Leader  Scott's  "book,  to  which  I  am  indebted 
for  my  earliest  interest  in  this  subject.  I  only- 
wish  I  could  express  this  to  Mrs.  Baxter,  of 
Florence,  its  painstaking  author ;  but  some 
six  years  since  she  died,  and  thereby  the 
world  lost  a  talented  and  not  adequately 
appreciated  writer. 

In  order,  however,  to  get  back  to  the 
antecedents  of  the  Comacines,  it  is  necessary 
here  to  make  a  passing  reference  to  their 
successors,  because  one  of  the  most  important 
traditions  of  the  latter  takes  us  back  to  the 
point  from  which  we  start.  Most  people  are 
aware  that,  according  to  Masonic  traditions, 
the  ancient  rite  was  associated  with  the 
building  of  King  Solomon's  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  that,  if  Freemasonry  did  not 
originate  there,  it  was  from  that  association 
that  it  derived  much  of  its  subsequent  form. 
But  perhaps  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  there 
have  been  a  host  of  theories  as  to  the  origin 
of    Speculative    Masonry.      By   Speculative 


Masonry  I  wish  it  to  be  quite  understood 
I  mean  that  system  of  morals  inculcated  in 
the  lodges  of  Freemasons  at  the  present  day, 
and  which,  largely  put  into  shape  in  England 
in  the  year  1717,  has  spread  wellnigh  over 
this  globe  of  ours.  There  have  been  those 
who  held  that  it  did  not  grow  out  of  the 
operative  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but,  as 
a  speculative  science,  links  itself  on  to  a 
much  more  remote  past.  Some  associated 
it  with  the  teaching  of  Euclid,  transmitted 
through  Charles  Martel  and  our  own  Athel- 
stan ;  some  with  the  cult  of  Mithras  as 
practised  in  Rome,  and  so  back  into  the  sun- 
worship  of  hoar  Persian  antiquity. 

Others  say  it  was  the  outcome  of  the  Greek 
mysteries ;  others  still  that  it  was  taught  by 
the  Essenes,  with  whom  our  Lord  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  associated,  and  that 
they  descended  from  the  architects  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  others,  again,  that  it 
was  brought  to  England  by  the  Culdees, 
those  old  Irish  missionaries,  of  whom  St. 
Columba  was  one,  and  who  were  associated 
with  the  Roman  College,  and  so  on,  even  back 
to  the  construction  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and 
of  Noah's  Ark,  and  to  Jabal,  the  son  of 
Lamech. 

Some  of  these  contentions  probably  take 
their  colour  from  a  similarity  in  the  use  of 
symbols  and  of  the  things  symbolized — Life 
and  Death,  Time  and  Eternity,  Light  and 
Darkness,  Good  and  Evil,  and  many  other 
such ;  above  all,  perhaps,  from  the  world- 
wide idea  of  a  fraternity  of  mankind,  where- 
in brotherly  love,  truth  and  charity  shall 
rule. 

This,  then,  leads  me  to  say  the  argument 
of  this  paper,  which  is  not  to  be  exclusively 
or,  indeed,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Freemasonry,  will  be,  so  far  as  the  third  part 
of  it  is  concerned,  that  the  Speculative  Free- 
masonry of  to-day  is  the  outcome  of  the 
Operative  Masonry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  while  it  has  striking 
resemblances  to  the  mysteries  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  even  China,  it  can  claim  no 
direct  descent  from  such,  except  through  the 
mediaeval  guilds  of  artificers.  Through 
those  guilds,  however,  and  especially  that 
of  the  Comacines,  modern  Freemasonry  may 
claim  a  grand  heredity,  and  perhaps  it  may  yet 
be  found  that  some  of  the  legends  which  have 
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been  handed  down  to  us  are  not  so  mythical 
as  many  are  disposed  to  think. 

Whole  volumes  have  been  written  on  this 
subject,  and,  therefore,  to  attempt  even  a 
cursory  survey  of  it  is  quite  impossible  here. 

Those  interested  in  pursuing  it  farther  are 
referred  chiefly  to  Findel's  and  Gould's 
Histories  of  Freemasonry — the  former,  per- 
haps, somewhat  out  of  date,  but  interesting. 

With  these  explanatory  remarks  I  now 
come  to  the  first  part  of  my  subject — the 
antecedents  of  the  Comacines,  and  their 
association  with  the  building  of  King  Solo- 
mon's Temple.  Most  writers  are  agreed  upon 
the  historic  basis  for  the  Roman  Colleges  of 
Artificers,  particularly  such  as  had  to  do  with 
Operative  Masonry.  From  these,  of  which 
more  hereafter,  we  will  venture  back  into  the 
suggestive  past,  and  try  to  realize  the  pedi- 
gree of  at  least  one  important  branch  of  the 
building  craft. 

In  his  work  on  The  Mythology  of  the 
British  Isles,  published  some  two  years  since, 
Mr.  Charles  Squire  makes  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  "A  Hametic  race  spread  around 
the  Mediterranean,  coming  from  North  or 
East  or  Central  Africa.  Long-skulled  and 
forming  long  barrows,  they  were  probably 
the  first  people  to  inhabit  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile,  and  their  offshoots  spread  into  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor.  The  earliest  Hellenes 
found  them  in  Greece  under  the  name  of 
Pelasgoi,  the  earliest  Latins  in  Italy  as  the 
Etruscans,  and  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine  as 
the  Hittites. 

<:  They  spread  northward  through  Europe 
as  far  as  the  Baltic,  and  westward  along  the 
Atlas  chain  to  Spain,  France,  and  Britain. 
In  many  cases  they  reached  a  comparatively 
high  level  of  civilization,  but  in  Britain  their 
development  must  have  been  early  checked." 
The  main  point  of  this  statement,  for  our 
purpose,  is  that  we  have  these  peoples — the 
Etruscans  in  Italy,  the  Pelasgoi  in  Greece, 
and  the  Hittites  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria — 
all  said  to  have  come  of  one  stock,  and  to 
have  similar  habits  and  language  based  on  a 
common  Hametic  speech. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Mediterranean 
will  suffice  to  show  how  very  possible  this 
suggestion  is ;  and  if  we  may  put  the  date  of 
the  building  of  King  Solomon's  Temple  at 
1,000  years  B.C.,  and  that  of  the  founding  of 


Rome  at  the  generally  accepted  753  years  B.C., 
we  have  already  at  hand  in  Italy,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Syria — not  to  say  anything  here  about 
Greece — a  settled  race  of  people  consisting  of 
two  nations  with  a  great  deal  common  to 
both,  the  Hittites  and  the  Etruscans.  Now, 
as  regards  the  Hittites,  Dr.  Hugo  VVinckler, 
who  has  been  quite  recently  conducting 
explorations  in  Asia  Minor,  has  made  dis- 
coveries which  have  placed  it  beyond  doubt 
that  these  people  were  at  one  time  powerful 
rivals  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Professor  Sayce,  he  has  found 
their  capital  city  in  Cappadocia,  and  not  only 
this,  but  a  treaty  on  a  clay  tablet  made 
between  the  Hittite  King  and  Rameses  II., 
who  was  probably  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Captivity.  This  powerful  kingdom  extended 
through  a  considerable  part  of  Asia  Minor 
and  down  into  Syria,  and  so,  geographically, 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  would  be  a  next-door 
neighbour  to  them.  Indeed,  they  fought  so 
many  of  their  battles  with  Egypt  in  Palestine, 
particularly  round  Kadesh,  that  the  smaller 
tribes  of  that  country  became  enfeebled  and 
exhausted  by  the  strife,  and  hence,  in  the 
time  of  Joshua,  so  easy  a  prey  to  the  advanc- 
ing Israelites  when  they  occupied  the  land. 

A  branch  of  this  great  nation  appears  to 
have  been  located  at  Hebron,  which  is  not  so 
far  from  Jerusalem,  when  Abraham  made 
treaty  for  a  burial-place.  They  also  spread 
southward  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  were 
engaged  in  conflict  with  Joshua ;  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  if  King  Solomon's 
mother  was  not  a  Hittite,  she  was  the  wife  of 
one. 

But  recent  exploration  has  demonstrated 
that  nearly  all  Scripture  references  to  the 
Hittites  do  not  include  the  great  kingdom 
north  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  hence  a 
misconception  has  arisen  as  to  their  place 
and  power  as  a  nation.  Now,  the  Druccs  of 
Mount  Lebanon  may  put  in  a  very  fair  claim 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Hittites  of  that 
district,  and  this  is  claimed  for  them  in  an 
article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  June  17, 
1890;  while  the  Rev.  Hasket  Smith  argues,  in 
the  Transactions  of  Lodge  Quatuor  Coronali 
(vol.  iv.,  p.  8,  1 891),  that  his  two  proposi- 
tions are  as  follows  : 

1.  That  the  Druces  are  none  other  than 
the  original  subjects  of  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre, 
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and  that  their  ancestors  were  the  builders  of 
Solomon's  Temple. 

2.  That  to  this  very  day  the  Druces  retain 
many  evident  tokens  of  their  close  and  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  ancient  craft  of 
Freemasonry.  Moreover,  Laurence  Oliphant, 
writing  some  years  ago  respecting  the  Druces 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  pointed  out  the  very 
close  similarity  that  exists  between  their 
ritual  for  admission  of  youths  into  their 
secret  conclave  and  the  initiation  ceremony 
of  a  modern  apprentice  to  Speculative 
Masonry. 

And  now  as  regards  the  Etruscans. 
Although  it  is  still  a  matter  of  some  specula- 
tion as  to  who  they  were,  and  still  a  matter 
of  conjecture  as  to  what  was  their  language, 
it  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  what  the 
Romans  first  learned  of  the  arts,  especially 
those  of  building  and  pottery,  they  learned 
from  the  Etruscans,  and  that,  indeed,  the 
myth  of  the  founding  of  Rome  by  Romulus 
must  be  regarded  as  a  myth  only,  since  on  the 
arrival  of  the  earliest  settlers,  who  became 
the  progenitors  of  that  mighty  race,  the 
Romans,  Rome,  actually  existing,  had  its 
name  Roma,  which,  as  it  now  transpires,  is 
an  Etruscan  word. 

Professor  Lindsay,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  most  recent  edition  of  Dennis's  Cities 
and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  says  :  "  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  Etruscans,  their  language  and 
their  home  before  they  migrated  into  Italy,  will 
soon  be  solved,  but  meanwhile  that  they  were 
immigrants  is  likely,  for  ancient  tradition 
made  them  come  from  the  East,  in  particular 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  no  sufficient  reason 
for  doubting  this  has  appeared."  Then  he 
tells  us  that,  as  regards  language,  "  Etruscan 
has  no  affinity  with  Latin — that  was  clear — 
nor  did  it  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
family  of  languages.  At  the  end  of  last 
century,  however,  came,"  he  says,  "  an  un- 
expected wealth  of  material  for  our  study. 
A  linen  cloth  wrapped  round  an  Egyptian 
mummy  in  the  Museum  of  Agram,  in  Austria, 
proved  to  be  the  relics  of  an  Etruscan  Book 
of  Ritual."  Dennis  says,  in  his  introduction 
to  his  book,  that  the  Etruscans  were  the  chief 
architects  of  early  Rome ;  that  they  built  the 
great  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  and 
constructed  the  Cloaca  Maxima;  and  that 
Rome,  whenever  she  wanted  to   raise  any 


public  building,  sent  to  Etruria  for  artificers. 
And,  further,  as  to  their  antiquity,  he  writes 
"  that  a  people  of  Greek  race,  the  Pelasgi, 
entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
crossing  the  Apennines,  mixed  with  the 
mountaineers  and  drove  out  the  earlier 
inhabitants,  they  in  their  turn  being  con- 
quered by  a  third  race,  called  by  the  Romans 
the  Etrusci.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
established  their  power  in  the  land  1044  b.c, 
which  would  be  a  few  years  before  the  build- 
ing of  King  Solomon's  Temple,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  establishment  of  the  Hittites 
in  Asia  Minor." 

As  to  their  works  in  plastic  art,  Dennis 
remarks  that  they  bear  marks  of  strong 
Egyptian  influence;  while  Strabo,  from  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  antiquities  of  the 
respective  lands,  remarks  the  analogy  between 
the  art  of  Egypt,  Etruria,  and  early  Greece. 

Much  more  might  be  added  in  evidence 
that  the  Etruscans  came  out  of  Asia  Minor 
into  Italy,  and  that  they  were  a  similar  race 
to  the  Hittites — indeed,  of  the  same  family — 
but  time  and  space  do  not  permit.  The 
conclusion  I  want  to  submit  respecting  the 
connection  of  these  people  with  King  Solo- 
mon's Temple  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
Comacines  on  the  other,  is  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  erection  of  the  Temple — and,  be  it 
remembered,  its  fame  was  widespread — here 
were  people  in  Italy,  in  Asia  Minor  and  in 
Syria,  all  of  one  race,  enlightened,  working  in 
their  own  style  (influenced,  of  course,  more  or 
less  by  Assyria  and  Egypt),  partakers,  so  far 
as  the  Syrian  branch  is  concerned,  in  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  and  having  descen- 
dants in  the  Druces,  who  to  this  day  retain 
masonic  traditions ;  that  the  Etruscan 
branch  of  these  people  taught  the  early 
Romans,  who  in  their  turn  developed  their 
own  colleges,  and  ultimately  became  the  great 
Comacine  Guild,  and  that  the  latter  possessed 
and  displayed  badges  and  marks  which  were 
traditionally  linked  on  to  King  Solomon 
himself.     Of  these  more  hereafter. 

Is  it  a  wild  inference  that,  by  traditions, 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
the  Comacines  were,  at  any  rate  in  some 
senses,  the  successors  of  the  Temple-luilders, 
and  that  the  masonic  stories  associated  wiih 
the  Temple  told  to-day  in  connection  with 
Freemasonry  are  not  without  foundation  ? 
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Now,  with  sure  foothold  we  come  again  to 
the  Roman  College  of  Artificers.  "The  Archi- 
tectural Collegium  of  the  Romans  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  a  constitution  of  their  own, 
and  were  recognized  by  the  State  as  a  legal 
body.  They  were  placed  under  their  own 
officer,  yEdilis,  who  was  skilled  in  architecture, 
and,  according  to  Vitruvius's  statement  (at  the 


Three  members  were  at  least  required  to 
form  a  college,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
be  a  member  of  several  colleges  at  the  same 
time.  Lay  or  amateur  members  (patrons) 
were  admitted ;  the  corporations  held  their 
meetings  in  secluded  rooms  or  buildings 
exclusively  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  and 
most  of  them  had  their  own  schools  for  the 
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time  of  Augustus),  the  members  were  required 
to  be  well  skilled,  and  to  have  a  liberal 
education. 

"Upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic,  when 
all  other  corporations  lost  their  privileges, 
owing  to  the  despotism  of  the  Emperors,  the 
thirst  of  the  rulers  for  splendour  and  renown 
caused  the  collegia  to  be  confirmed  in 
nearly  all  their  former  rights  and  privileges. 


instruction  of  apprentices  and  lower  grades 
of  workmen.  They  had  also  their  own 
peculiar  religious  ceremonies  and  priests, 
and  an  exchequer  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion, an  archive,  and  their  own  seals.  The 
members  took  an  oath  mutually  to  assist 
each  other ;  indigent  members  received  relief, 
and  on  their  demise  were  buried  at  the 
expense    of    the    corporation.      They    kept 
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registers  of  the  members,  some  of  which  are 
still  extant;  they  had  also  their  records, 
their  masters  [tnagistrt),  wardens  (decuriones), 
fellow  -  crafts  and  apprentices,  censors, 
treasurers,  keepers  of  archives,  secretaries, 
and  serving  brethren.  Their  tools  and 
implements  had,  besides,  a  symbolical  mean- 
ing, and  in  religious  matters  they  were 
tolerant."* 

The  name  of  Brother  does  not  become 
general  until  the  time  of  the  Christian 
masonic  fraternity. 

Roman  authors  and  monumental  inscrip- 
tions furnish  undeniable  proofs  that  these 
associations  (sodalitia)  continued  amongst 
the  Romans  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
existed  in  Gaul,  Brittany,  and  our  own  land. 

How  far  the  Steinmetzen  (stone-cutters)  of 
Germany,  whose  regulations  the  English 
Freemasons  of  1717  are  said  to  have  taken 
as  their  model  in  constituting  the  Speculative 
body  of  to-day,  were  descendants  of  the 
Roman  colleges  it  is  scarcely  within  the 
province  of  this  paper  to  discuss.  Probably 
they  were  one  branch  of  the  legitimate 
descendants  of  that  body,  and,  if  so,  it  is  not 
without  significance  that  they  possessed  tradi- 
tions of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  honoured 
the  great  patron  saints  of  the  Comacines, 
the  Quatuor  Coronati,  and  in  two  columns 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Wurzburg,  originally 
situated,  like  the  brazen  columns  of  King 
Solomon,  on  either  side  of  the  porch,  but 
now  in  the  body  of  the  cathedral  (their 
relative  positions  reversed),  actually  show 
the  shafts  of  those  columns  interlaced  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  the  Comacine  knot. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Roman  collegia, 
Gould  tells  us  there  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  their  survival  till  the  time  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  Rome,  each  legion  having  a 
college  attached  to  it,  which  accompanied 
it  in  its  various  campaigns.  Thus  they  came 
to  Britain,  and  we  are  told  that  in  the  early 
fourth  century  there  were  no  less  than  fifty- 
three  important  cities,  each  with  its  Collegium 
Fabrorum,  in  England.  Some  think  they 
became  the  progenitors  of  the  English 
Mediaeval  Guild  of  Artificers;  our  conten- 
tion, however,  will  be  otherwise. 

And   now  we  come  to  the  story  of  the 

*  Findel's    History  of   Freemasonry,    Ed.     1869, 
pp.  20,  21. 
VOL.   IV. 


Quatuor  Coronati,  whose  names  are  so  closely 
linked  with  the  Roman  collegia,  the  Coma- 
cines of  the  Dark  Ages,  the  Steinmetzen  of 
Germany,  and  find  their  place  as  far  west  as 
even  England  itself. 

Obscure  and  conflicting  are  the  legends  of 
these  worthies,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  a 
hopeless  task  to  tell  their  story  accurately  in 


THE   QUATUOR   CORONATI    IN    THE    CHURCH   OF 
S.    MICHELE,    FLORENCE. 

all  its  details.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
so  much  of  general  accuracy  in  the  various 
accounts  given,  that  the  fact  of  their  existence 
is,  I  believe,  nowhere  doubted. 
{To  be  continued.) 


3|n  %t  ©met  Cfiurcfjes. 

BY    I.    GlBERNE   SlEVEKING. 

HERE  are  many  exceedingly  inter- 
esting old  churches  at  St.  Omer, 
but  some  of  them,  notably  that  of 
St.  Sepulchre,  are  spoilt  by  the 
garish,  crude  colouring  in  their  windows, 
and  the  tawdry  ornamentation  in  altar  and 
pillar.  All  the  churches  in  this  part  of 
France  have  one  corner  devoted  to  a  large 
sort  of  rockery,  with  life-sized  figures  in  very 
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poor  art,  and  artificial  flowers  and  wreaths 
hung  round. 

There  is  a  curious  sculptured  cross,  with 
some  rather  undecipherable  writing  beneath, 
in  the  wall  here,  which  is  of  great  age. 

Notre  Dame  is  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent buildings  to  be  seen  in  this  district. 
In  the  nave  are  remains  of  a  beautiful  tesse- 
lated  pavement  of  the  third  century.  This, 
in  former  days,  extended  all  over  the  church. 
It  had  figures  sculptured  upon  it  in  little 
squares :  some  of  a  figure  playing  a  pipe, 
some  of  birds,  some  of  flowers,  and  some  of 
mythological,  emblematical  figures.  A  good 
many  of  these  squares  are  all  fixed  up,  tem- 
porarily, against  the  wall  in  one  of  the  side 
chapels.  At  the  west  end  is  a  very  curious 
group  in  stone,  which  dates  from  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  is  called  "  Le  Grand 
Dieu  de  Therouanne."  Formerly  it  was 
part  of  the  decoration  of  the  porch  of  the 
cathedral  at  the  time  of  its  destruction,  and 
was  given  by  Charles  Quint  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Omer  in  1553.  It  represents  a  huge 
figure  sitting  between  a  kneeling  woman  in  a 
veil  and  flowing  drapery  and  a  man  in  a  sort 
of  toga.  At  this  end  of  the  church  are  many 
stone  slabs  let  into  the  pavement,  some 
dating  from  the  fourteenth  century,  of  figures 
of  priests  holding  the  chalice.  They  have 
been  coloured  in  black  and  red.  Many  of 
them  are  in  an  upright  position  against  the 
south  wall. 

But  the  point  where,  without  doubt,  the 
chief  interest  centres  in  all  that  magnificent 
cathedral,  is  a  curious  rough,  massive  tomb, 
black  with  age,  which  stands  on  the  north 
side  of  the  high  altar,  guarded  by  two  gar- 
goylish  lions,  who,  through  the  ages,  make 
ghoulish  faces  at  all  who  venture  to  approach 
what  they  are  planted  there  to  guard.  For 
here  all  that  remains  of  a  life  that,  when  the 
Christian  era  was  young,  made  the  halo 
round  the  churches  of  St.  Omer,  is  treasured 
within  that  sentinelled,  aged  tomb. 

M.  PAbbe  Dusautoir,  Membre  titulaire  de 
la  Societe  des  Antiquaires,  has  written  an 
exceedingly  interesting  brochure  on  the  story 
of  St.  Erkembode,  patron  saint  and  bene- 
factor of  the  town  of  St.  Omer,  from  which  I 
quote  the  following  facts  : 

In  the  eighth  century  Lugle  and  Luglien, 
two  famous  Irishmen,  of  royal  descent,  came 


over  as  missionaries  to  Pas-de-Calais.  With 
them  came  Erkembode.  Later  on,  his  name 
appeared  again  in  connection  with  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Bertin  in  St.  Omer.  He  seems  to 
have  been  held  in  such  respect  and  venera- 
tion that  in  712  he  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Abbe,  vacant  through  the  death  of  Erle- 
fride.  Erkembode  understood  supremely 
the  duty  of  self- forgetful  ness,  of  humility,  of 
considering  his  life  as  valuable  only  as  a 
trust  for  the  good  of  others.  His  life  was 
spent  in  prayer,  in  overlooking  the  needs  of 
his  ever-increasing  monastery,  and  in  main- 
taining their  defence  against  attacks  from 
enemies  without  the  camp  of  the  Church. 

In  723  Erkembode  was,  by  the  united 
voice  of  the  Church,  made  Bishop  of 
Therouanne,  though  he  still  retained  his 
office  of  Abbe. 

Death  came  to  him  at  length  :  overtook 
him — as  the  French  version  puts  it,  though 
one  would  think  that  to  no  one  could  this 
have  been  less  possible,  occupied  as  he  so 
unceasingly  was  in  going  from  place  to  place 
untiringly  about  his  Master's  business — in 
742  ;  and  so  devotedly  was  he  loved  by  the 
people  of  St.  Omer,  that  instead — as  would 
have  been  expected,  perhaps — of  his  being 
buried  in  his  own  cathedral  church  of 
Therouanne,  or  in  his  abbey  of  St.  Bertin, 
he  was  laid  to  rest  before  the  high  altar  of 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame. 

His  tomb  was,  as  l'Abbe  Dusautoir  ex- 
presses it,  "un  lourd  monolythe  en  pierre 
dure,  d'un  gris  fonce,"  and  the  supports  "  en 
marbre  noir  et  en  forme  de  lions  ont  un 
cachet  de  haute  antiquite."  He  adds  that 
doubtless  formerly  there  were  four  lions, 
though  only  two  have  stood  their  ground 
during  the  passage  of  the  centuries. 

One  would  never  have  thought  that  the 
bones  of  the  saint  were  to  have  other  earthly 
journeys  to  take  after  they  were  deposited  in 
this  "  lourd  monolythe,"  yet  such  was  the 
case.  Mystery  and  adventure  were  not  yet 
over  for  them.  In  that  year  of  the  upheaval 
of  all  things  French — 1793— the  revolution- 
aries pillaged  the  churches  of  St.  Omer,  and 
stole  as  many  valuable  relics,  money,  etc.,  as 
they  could  lay  hands  on.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  daughter  of  the  cathedral  custos,  they 
would  have  been  taken  in  the  wild  work 
of  robbery  and  pillage.    This  danger  escaped, 
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there  remained  yet  one  more  to  be  gone 
through  before  finally  his  bones  could  rest 
undisturbed. 

For  many  years  the  old  cathedral  was 
turned  into  a  shop  for  grain  and  fodder  of 
all  descriptions.  One  day  the  old  sacristan, 
from  force  of  habit,  turned  his  steps  to  the 
place  formerly  so  familiar  to  him.  As  he 
crossed  the  space  in  front  of  the  chancel,  he 
saw  to  his  amazement  that  some  soldiers  had 
discovered  the  coffin  hidden  beneath  the 
altar,  had  burst  open  the  lid,  and  thrown  on 
the  pavement  below  the  sacred  relics  of  St. 
Erkembode.  Face  to  face  with  this  act  of 
desecration,  something  of  his  former  youth 
and  ancient  authority  as  guardian  of  the 
church  returned  momentarily  to  him.  He 
boldly  reprimanded  the  soldiers,  bade  them 
at  once  go  about  their  business,  and  leave 
what  was  no  concern  of  theirs.  Perhaps 
they  were  startled  by  his  sudden,  unaccus- 
tomed air  of  command  and  authority  ;  any- 
way, they  did  as  he  bid  them,  and  he  eagerly 
gathered  together  the  precious  relics,  and 
put  them  back  in  the  same  tomb;  and  to 
avoid  a  recurrence  of  this  act  of  profanation, 
he  consulted  with  one  of  the  monks  of  the 
cathedral,  who  agreed  with  him  that  it  would 
be  wisest  to  deposit  the  tomb  below  the 
High  Altar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sepulchre. 

Here  for  a  hundred  years  it  remained ; 
then,  in  1900,  during  the  course  of  some 
necessary  repairs  in  the  church  of  St.  Sepul- 
chre, some  of  the  priests,  in  moving  some 
planks  which  were  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
altar,  caught  sight  of  a  box  just  like  the 
one  in  which  the  sacristan  of  Notre  Dame 
had  conveyed  the  bones  which  the  soldiers 
had  thrown  from  their  tomb  under  the 
altar. 

Now  ensued  a  great  stir  in  the  clerical 
world.  The  Bishop  of  Arras  authorized  an 
examination  of  the  bones  by  two  doctors. 
On  the  day  fixed  a  solemn  conclave  assem- 
bled and  the  examination  took  place.  The 
doctors  declared  the  bones  to  belong  to 
different  people.  The  most  important  and 
most  numerous  were  those  of  a  man  of  good 
height,  of  ripe  age  ;  the  others  were  much 
smaller,  but  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  first. 
Eventually,  after  many  solemn  meetings,  and 
many  conclaves  and  careful  examinations,  it 
was  proved  that  the  larger  bones  were  those 


of  St.  Erkembode,  the  smaller  ones  of  Sainte 
Austreberthe. 

Now  rose  the  question,  how  could  the 
bones  of  this  latter  saint  have  found  asylum 
in  the  tomb  which  belonged  to  St.  Erkem- 
bode? It  turned  out  that  Sainte  Austre- 
berthe's  bones  had  been  brought  to  St.  Omer 
by  the  Sisters  who  sought  refuge  at  St.  Omer 
during  the  Norman  invasion.  Now  comes 
the  explanation  of  why  her  bones  were  dis- 
covered in  the  tomb  under  the  altar  at  St. 
Sepulchre.  When  peace  was  restored,  the 
Sisters  returned  home  with  their  treasured 
relics,  but  gratitude  prompted  them  to  leave 
behind  a  few  little  bones  as  a  recognition  of 
how  kind  had  been  the  refuge  given  them  in 
their  time  of  trouble  at  St.  Omer.  Here 
they  stayed  till  the  Revolution,  which  had  no 
respect  of  persons'  bones,  flung  them  from 
their  resting-place. 

The  last  journey,  however,  which  the 
patron's  bones  made  was  seven  years  ago, 
when,  with  great  ceremony  and  pomp  and 
rejoicing,  they  were  once  more  carried  back 
and  deposited  in  the  "  lourd  monolythe  " ; 
the  cover  was  sealed  and  attested,  and  St. 
Omer  had  once  more  her  patron  saint  in  her 
midst. 

In  this  old  stone  tomb  age  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  have  caused  a  little  three- 
cornered  hole  between  the  lid  and  the  body. 
Hither  come  from  time  to  time  old  people 
who  are  crippled  more  or  less  by  the  pangs 
and  tortures  of  rheumatism.  To  them  this 
little  hole  is  as  the  peep  of  day.  They  let 
down  a  piece  of  string  through  its  dark 
opening  until  the  end  of  it  must  have 
touched  the  saint's  bones.  Then  they  draw 
it  up  again  and  wrap  it  round  the  limb  that 
is  troubling  them.  Many  are  the  cures 
which  those  who  have  gone  through  this 
simple  little  ceremony  declare  to  have  taken 
place.  The  great  world  outside,  when  it 
hears  of  an  act  of  this  kind,  smiles  incredu- 
lously, and  passes  by.  Still,  notwithstanding 
its  attitude,  there  are  among  us  men  and 
women  who  can  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
Power  of  Idea  is  one  of  the  strongest  things 
in  the  whole  world. 

St.  Denis  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient 
church  in  St.  Omer,  but  it  has  been  so  spoilt 
by  artificial  fripperies  of  decoration  and  so- 
called  ornamentation,  that   one  can   hardly 
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see  the  old  for  the  flamboyancy  of  the  new 
portions  of  it.  Behind  the  High  Altar  is 
some  lovely  old  glass.  Old  glass  is  like  old 
wine  ;  in  the  slow  passing  centuries  it  gains 
gradually  that  rich  mellowness  of  tint  and 
colour  that  come  in  no  other  way  —  the 
exquisite  tints  that  it  is  vain  to  try  to 
describe,  the  soft  fulness  of  colour  that  one 
loves  to  feast  one's  eyes  upon. 


Cfte  Lonnon  §>igns  anD  tftett 
a00ociation0. 

By  J.  Holden  MacMichael. 
{Continued from  p.  217.) 

HEN  Pidcocke  exhibited  at  his 
Strand  Menagerie  "  the  only  Black 
Swan  ever  seen  in  England,"*  he 
must  have  meant  the  only  instance 
of  such  a  rara  avis  known  in  his  own 
time,  for  the  existence  in  ancient  times 
of  the  sign  of  the  Black  Swan  renders  it 
sufficiently  evident  that  the  bird  was  known 
in  this  country  as  a  curiosity  in  natural 
history  at  an  early  period.  The  Black  Swan 
Inn,  for  instance,  over  against  Furnivall's 
Inn,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Co.,  the  whisky- 
dealers,  was  the  oldest  house  in  London, 
according  to  Horace  Walpole,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
It  was  pulled  down  in  1757.!  The  title- 
deeds  go  back  as  far  as  the  reign  of  James  I., 
and  nearly  as  late  as  the  Gordon  Riots  in 
1780  it  was  still  used  as  a  hostelry  and 
coaching-house.  It  was  converted  into  a 
distillery  by  a  Mr.  Langdale,  who  made  con- 
siderable alterations. I  It  was  next  acquired 
by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  was  known  until 
Messrs.  Buchanan  came  into  possession  as 
Anderson's  Black  Swan  Distillery.  The 
Black  Swan,  Holborn,  was  a  noted  carriers' 
inn,  where  the  carriers  from  Wendover, 
in  Bucks,  lodged,§  and  in  1706  the  "YORK 

*    Vide  The  Banks  Collect 'ion  of  Shop-bills. 
t  Exhibition    Catalogue    of   the    Corporation    oj 
London,  1872,  No.  813. 

I   Public  Advertiser,  June  14,  1780. 

§  Taylor's  Carriers'  Cosmographie,  1637. 


Four  Days  Stage-Coach  "  left  the  Black 
Swan  in  Holborn  for  the  Black  Swan  in 
Coney  Street,  York.*  This  was  the  inn 
probably  where  Thomas  Gent,  printer,  of 
York,  and  the  producer  of  An  Abridgment 
of  Three  Volumes  of  '  Crusoe '  into  One  "  for 
Midwinter,  the  publisher,  in  London,  arrived, 
when  he  formed  an  engagement  with  White, 
the  York  printer,  who  "  wanted  a  young  man 
at  the  business."  White  was  an  old  gentle- 
man who  became  King's  printer  for  York 
and  five  counties,  owing  to  his  having  printed 
the  Declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
when  all  the  London  printers  had  refused  it. 
When  Gent  arrived  at  Mr.  White's  door  at 
York,  he  records  how  "it  was  opened  by  the 
head-maiden,  that  is  now  my  dear  spouse." 
Southey  has  detailed  the  course  of  the  true 
love  which  the  young  printer  felt  for  Mistress 
Alice  Guy,  "  upper  maiden  to  Mrs.  White." 
Prudential  considerations  long  prevented  his 
completing  the  engagement  with  "  his  dear 
at  York";  and  after  some  years  the  over- 
cautious lover,  says  Mr.  Charles  Knight, 
found  that  the  lady  had  married.  He  con- 
soled himself,  when  he  heard  this  sad  news 
in  London,  by  writing  a  copy  of  verses, 
entitled,  The  Forsaken  Lovers  Letter  to 
his  Former  Sweetheart,  of  which  Mr.  Dodd,  a 
ballad  printer,  "  sold  thousands,  for  which  he 
offered  me  a  price ;  but,  as  it  was  on  my  own 
proper  concern,  I  scorned  to  accept  of  any- 
thing except  a  glass  of  comfort  or  so."  When 
he  heard,  in  1624,  that  the  quondam  Alice 
Guy  had  become  a  widow,  he  started  at 
once  in  the  stage-coach  from  the  Black 
Swan  in  Holborn,  which  took  him  to  York 
in  four  days'  time.  "  Here  I  found  my 
dearest  once  more,  though  much  altered  to 
what  she  was  about  ten  years  before,  that  I 
had  not  seen  her ;  there  was  no  need  for 
new  courtship  ;  but  decency  suspended  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  for  some  time." 

The  inn  was  also  an  important  starting- 

*  See  "  Waybill "  in  A  Bygone  Holborn,  published 
by  Messrs.  Buchanan,  1898,  p.  24.  Twenty-seven 
years  after  the  date  of  this  waybill  it  was  announced 
that,  "  Whereas  it  has  been  maliciously  and  falsely 
advertized  by  Christopher  Oldfield,  of  the  City  of 
York,  that  he  has  bought  the  best  Part  of  the  Black 
Swan  Inn  :  This  is  to  certify  that  the  said  Black  Swan 
is  entirely  in  the  Hands  of  William  Kettlewell,  and 
is  in  as  good  Repair  for  the  Reception  and  Accom- 
modation of  Travellers  as  any  Inn  in  the  said  City  " 
{St.  James's  Evening  Post,  October  20-23,  J733)- 
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point,  up  to  the  time  of  its  demolition,  for 
the  coaches  to  Edinburgh  and  to  Bath. 

"  For  BATH, 
"  A  Glass  Coach  and  four  Horses  will  set 
out  from  the  Black  Swan  Inn  in  Holborn  on 
Sunday  or  Monday  next,  and  will  go  in  three 
or  four  Days,  where  Passengers  may  have 
Places."* 

And: 

•'For  EDINBURGH, 

"A  Good  Coach  and  six  able  Horses 
will  set  out  from  the  Black  Swan  Inn  in 
Holborn,  on  Saturday  Morning  next,  the 
17th  instant. 

"  Enquire  at  the  said  Inn."  f 

The  inn  is  alluded  to  with  interesting 
associations  of  "  priest-hunting  "  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1592. \  In 
his  correspondence  with  Stella,  Swift  tells 
how  he,  Arbuthnot,  and  Lady  Masham,  had 
agreed  to  make  fools  of  their  neighbours  by 
circulating  the  report  that  one  noble  who 
had  been  hanged  a  few  days  previously  had 
come  to  life  again,  and  was  in  hiding  at  the 
Black  Swan  at  Holborn.  A  few  days  later, 
however,  he  says  that  the  joke  had  fallen 
flat,  and  that  not  many  people  had  been 
taken  in,  his  colleagues  not  having  sufficiently 
exerted  themselves. 

Readers  of  Bamaby  Kudge  will  recall  the 
terrible  scene  enacted  by  the  infuriated 
Gordon  Rioters  when  they  attacked  the  Black 
Swan  Distillery.  Hardly  had  the  spirit-casks 
been  broached,  when  the  house  was  in  flames, 
and  the  liquor  taking  fire,  the  maddened 
crowd  flung  themselves  into  the  burning 
spirit,  and  died  as  they  drank. 

Daniel  Browne,  at  the  Black  Swan  without 
Temple  Bar,  was  a  bookseller  and  publisher 
there  from  1718  to  1741,  and  probably 
longer.  In  17 18  he  advertises  John  Toland's 
Nazarenus,  or  Jewish,  Getitile,  and  Mahome- 
tan Christianity,  in  which  he  states  his  own 
views  of  primitive  Christianity.§  The  an- 
nouncement is  from  J.  Brown,  perhaps  a 
misprint  for  D.  Brown,  for  in  the  same  year 

*  Daily  Advertiser,  February  9  and  May  28,  1742. 
t  Daily  Advertiser,  October  15,  1742. 
%  Calendar  of  State  Papers  ("Domestic"  Series) 
vol.  ccxlii.,  August  27. 

§  London  Evening  Post,  May  1,  1718. 


the  latter  publishes  "  at  his  Warehouse  in 
Exeter-Change,  and  his  shop  at  the  Black 
Swan  without  Temple  Bar  "  : 

1 .  "  The  Chevalier  d'Arvieux's  Travels  into 
Arabia  the  Desart ;  written  by  himself,  and 
published  by  Mr.  de  la  Rogue ;  giving  a  very 
accurate  account  of  the  Religion,  Rights, 
Customs,  Diversions,  etc.,  of  the  Bedouirs  (?), 
or  Arabian  Sciences.  .  .  ." 

2.  "  Ichnographia  Rustica :  Or  the  Noble- 
man, Gentleman,  and  Gardener  s  Recreation. 
By  Stephen  Switzer,  Gardener,  several  Years 
Servant  to  Mr.  London  and  Mr.  Wise."* 
Daniel  Browne,  junr.,  at  the  same  sign, 
published  "  Fables  and  Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 
Written  in  French  by  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Cambray,  Author  of  Telemachus,  and  done 
into  English  from  the  Paris  edition  of  17 18  ";t 
A  Compendium  of  the  Crown  Laws,  con- 
tain d  in  three  Charges  given  by  Whitlock 
Bulstrode,  Esq.;%  "A  Dissertation  concern- 
ing Mistletoe :  a  most  wonderful  specifick 
Remedy  for  the  Cure  of  Convulsive  Dis- 
tempers, by  Sir  John  Colbatch,  Member 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  ";  the  "  Natural 
History  of  Chocolate,"  by  R.  Brookes,  M.D., 
Second  Edition."  § 

Inquiries  were  to  be  made  at  the  Black 
Stuan  without  Temple  Bar,  concerning  a 
"Well-Built  BRICK  HOUSE"  to  let,  in 
Town  Ditch,  Christ's-Hospital,||  and  a  few 
months  later  is  pointedly  advertised  in  the 
same  newspaper,  and  to  be  had  at  the  same 
Black  Swan  : 

A  TREATISE  of  BUGGS ;  shewing 
when  and  how  they  were  first 
brought  into  England ;  how  brought  into 
and  infect  Houses ;  their  Nature,  several 
Foods,  Times  and  Manner  of  Spawning  and 
Propogating  in  this  Climate ;  their  great 
Increase  accounted  for;  vulgar  errors  con- 
cerning them  refuted  ;  that  from  September 
to  March  is  the  best  Season  for  their  total 
Destruction,  etc.  Concluding  with  Direc- 
tions for  such  as  have  them  not  already,  how 
to  avoid  them  ;  and  for  those  that  have  them, 
how  to  destroy  them.     By  John  Southall."H 

*    Weekly  Packet,  November  8,  1 7 18. 
f  London  Journal,  May  26,  1722. 
\  Evening  Post,  December  13,  1722. 
§  London  Evening  Post,  December  26,  1724. 
||    Jbid.,  September  2-4,  1729. 
If   Lbid.,  December  19,  1730. 
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D.  Browne  also  sold,  if  he  did  not  publish, 
"  The  English  Lawyer  ;  shelving  the  Nature 
and  Forms  of  original  Writs,  Processes,  and 
Mandates  of  the  Courts  at  Westminster ;  as 
also  the  Forms  of  Returns  and  Directions  of 
Writs,  Processes,  etc.  With  many  curious 
Observations  on  the  whole  Written  and  com- 
posed in  pursuance  of  the  late  Act,  4  Geo.  II. 
that  all  proceedings  in  the  Courts  of  Justice 
shall  be  in  the  English  Language.  By  William 
Bohun  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq. ; 

"  It  is  an  abuse  that  the  Laws  and  Customs 
of  the  Realm,  are  not  written  so,  that  they 
may  be  known  of  all  Men 

"  Mirror,  C.  5,  Sect.  I."* 

Browne  published  the  works  of  Richard 
Bradley,  Cambridge  Professor  of  Botany : 
"  New  Improvements  of  Planting  and  Garden- 
ing ;  Herefordshire  Orchards;  The  Country 
Gentleman  and  Farmer's  Monthly  Director  ; 
The  Country  Housewife  and  Lady's  Director  ; 
The  Riches  of  a  Hop  Garden  ;  The  Vineyard  ; 
A  sure  Method  of  Improving  Estates  by 
Plantations  of  Oak,  Elm,  Ash,  etc.  By  Batty 
Langley  of  Twickenham."  Langley,  an 
English  architect,  or  rather  builder,  wrote 
some  useful  books  on  the  mechanical  de- 
partments of  his  art,  and  on  the  expenses  of 
masonry,  etc.  But  he  was  principally  known 
as  the  author  of  an  absurd  attempt  to  re- 
model the  "  Gothic  "  style  of  architecture. 
Bradley's  works  have  long  ago  been  rendered 
obsolete  by  the  progress  of  science.  Another 
work  on  horticulture,  published  by  Browne, 
was,  ' '  Pomona :  or,  The  Fruit  Garden,  illus- 
trated .  .  .  with  300  Drawings  of  the  several 
Fruits  engraven  on  79  large  Folio  Plates. 
Price  1 1.  15^."!  From  the  Black  Swan  are 
advertised,  as  by  Legrais,  the  French  poet  : 
The  Beautiful  Pyrate :  Or,  The  Constant 
Lovers  ;  Eugenia  :  Or,  The  Forces  of  Destiny  ; 
Bajazet :  Or,  The  Imprudent  Favourite ; 
Me  tit  rose  :  Or,  The  Happy  Discovery  ;  Mis- 
taken Jealousy  :  Or,  The  Disguised  Lovers ; 
and  Mrs.  Haywood's  Secret  Histories,  Novels, 
and  Poems.  \  La  Belle  Assemblee :  Being  a 
curious  Collection  of  very  Remarkable  In- 
cidents, which  happened  to  Persons  of  the  First 
Quality  in  France.    By  Madam  de  Gomez. § 

*  Craftsman,  December  II,  1 73  r. 

+  London  Evenitig  Post,  April  25,  1-732. 

%  Ibid.,  December  19-22,  1733. 

§  St.  fames' s  Evening  Post,  March  25,  1738. 


The  Second  Edition  of  Orders  and  Resolu- 
tions of  the  Hon.  House  of  Commons  on 
Controverted  Elections  and  Returns;  The 
Statutes  at  large  concerning  Elections  of 
Members  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
containing  a  compleat  Collection  of  all  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  now  in  force  which  relate 
thereto*  The  Second  Edition  of  Cases 
adjudgd  in  the  Court  of  King's  Betich,from 
the  second  Year  of  King  William  III.  to  the 
End  of  his  Reign  ;f  De  Laudibus  Legum 
Angliae  (Second  Edition),  translated  from  the 
Latin  of  Sir  John  Fortescue,{  and  "  The 
Complete  Attorney's  Practise,  by  Giles  Jacob, 
Gent.,  Author  of  the  Law  Dictionary, ,"§ 

Daniel  Browne,  in  1749,  "publish'd"  at 
the  Black  Swan,  An  Antidote  against  Melan- 
choly (British  Music  Publishers,  by  Frank 
Kidson). 

The  Black  Swan  in  Brown  Lane,  Spital- 
fields,  became  the  place  of  meeting  of  a 
Mathematical  Society,  established  by  Joseph 
Middleton  in  17 17.  In  the  year  1772  another 
society  was  incorporated  with  it,  and  in  1782 
they  removed  to  the  Black  Swan.  Jn  1783 
an  Historical  Society,  held  in  Carter's  Rents, 
Spitalfields,  joined  these,  bringing  their  library 
with  them,  when  they  printed  their  regula- 
tions. Many  eminent  mathematicians  have 
been  members  of  this  society.  Their  library 
and  apparatus,  in  the  year  1795,  was  valued 
at  ^501  16s.  6d.|| 

At  the  Black  Swan  in  Watling  Street  were 
sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  "  Bateman's  true 
Spirits  of  Scurvy  Grass,  both  golden  and 
plain. "H  Scurvy-grass  was  a  herb  so  named 
from  a  belief  in  its  peculiar  virtue  in  curing 
the  scurvy.  Bateman's  Pectoral  Drops  were, 
however,  more  famous  than  his  spirits  of 
scurvy  grass.  The  "  Drops,"  says  Dr.  Paris, 
consisted  principally  of  the  tincture  of 
castor,  with  portions  of  camphor  and  opium, 
flavoured  by  anise-seeds,  and  coloured  by 
cochineal.'** 

There  was  a  Black  Swan  in  New  Fleet 
Street,  Spitalfields,  where  a  sea  monster  was 

*  London  Evening  Post,  February  14,  1738. 
f  Daily  Advertiser,  November  26,  1741. 
\  Ibid.,  December  18,  1741. 
§  Ibid.,  December  8,  1741. 

||    Tavern  Anecdotes,  by  Christopher  Brown;  1825, 
p.  50. 
II   Daily  Advertiser,  June  22,  1742. 
**   Pharmacologia,  1833,  p.  447,  note. 
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exhibited  (see  Notes  and  Queries,  January  15, 
1859,  vol.  vii.,  p.  42). 

At  the  Black  Swan  in  Newgate  Street,  The 
Practical  Justice  of  Peace  :  Or,  A  Treatise 
shelving  the  present  Power  and  Authority  of 
that  Officer  in  all  its  Branches,  was  published 
by  E.  Wicksteed.  This  work  presented  "  the 
most  Copious  and  Compleat  Treatise  upon 
the  Subject,  including  the  several  Acts  of  the 
last  Sessions  of  Parliament  relating  to  Gin 
and  other  Spirituous  Liquors,  Smugglers, 
Watch,  Lamps,  etc.":;:  This  is,  I  believe, 
a  reliable  authority  to  the  present  day,  having 
gone  through  seven  or  eight  editions.  About 
the  same  time  Wicksteed  advertises  :  "  Fit 
for  the  Pocket,  Practical  Measuring,  now 
made  easy  to  the  Meanest  Capacity  ;  by  a  ?iew 
Set  of  Tables  .  .  .  shewing  what  is  the  solid 
or  superficial  Content  (and  Consequently  the 
Value)  of  any  piece  or  Quantity  of  Timber, 
Stone,  Board,  Glass,  etc ,  used  in  Building, 
etc.,  by  E.  Hoppus,  Surveyor  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  London  Assurance."! 

At  the  Black  Swan  in  Trumpington 
Street,  Edward  Millington,  bookseller,  sold 
the  library  of  Obadiah  Sedgewick,  B.D.j  At 
the  auction-house  opposite  the  Black  Swan 
in  Ave  Maria  Lane,  the  same  Millington 
sold,  May  6,  1684,  the  library  of  Dr.  John 
Owen,  Vice-Chancellor  and  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  John  Dunton  says  of 
Millington :  "  He  commenced  and  continued 
auctions  upon  the  authority  of  Herodotus, 
who  commends  that  way  of  sale  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  most  exquisite  and  finest  beauties 
to  their  amoroso's,  and  further  informs  the 
world  that  the  sum  so  raised  was  laid  out  for 
the  portions  of  those  to  whom  Nature  had 
been  less  kind  ;  so  that  he'll  never  be  for- 
gotten while  his  name  is  Ned,  or  he  a  man 
of  remarkable  elocution,  wit,  sense,  and 
modesty;  characters  so  eminently  his,  that 
he  would  be  known  by  them  among  a 
thousand.  Millington  (from  the  time  he 
sold  Dr.  Annesly's  library)  expressed  a  par- 
ticular friendship  for  me.  He  was  originally 
a  bookseller,  which  he  left  off,  being  better 
cut  out  for  an  auctioneer;  he  had  a  quick 

*  St.  fames' s  Evening  Post,  October  5  and  21, 
1736. 

t  Ibid.,  October  7,  1736. 

X  Literary  Anecdote1:,  by  John  Nichols,  F.S.A., 
1812,  vol.  iii.,  p.  612. 


wit,  and  a  wonderful  fluency  of  speech. 
There  was  usually  as  much  comedy  in  his 
Once,  Twice,  Thrice,  as  can  be  met  with  in  a 
modern  play.  '  Where,'  said  Millington,  '  is 
your  generous  flame  for  learning?  Who 
but  a  sot  or  blockhead,  would  have  money  in 
his  pocket,  and  starve  his  brains  ?'  Though 
I   suppose   he   had   but   a   round   of  jests. 

Dr.  C once  bidding  too  leisurely  for 

a  book,  says  Millington,  '  Is  this  your 
Primitive  Christianity  ?'  alluding  to  a  book 
the  honest  Doctor  had  published  under  that 
title."  * 

The  "Physical"  library  of  Christopher 
Terne,  and  Thomas  Allen,  F.R.S.S.,  and 
Robert  Talbot,  Pyretiator,  was  sold  by 
Millington  at  his  auction  room,  opposite  the 
Black  Swan,  Ave  Mary  Lane,  f 

"THIS  IS  TO  GIVE  NOTICE 

THAT  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Pro- 
prietors of  Temple  Mills  Brass  Works, 
will  be  held  at  the  Black  Swan  Tavern 
in     Bartholomew     Lane,     To-morrow,    the 
4th  instant,  at  Eleven  o'Clock  in   the  Fore- 
noon. 

"Note,  No  Persons  will  be  admitted  but 
Proprietors."  J 

The  Black  Swan  Chop  and  Dinner  House 
in  Whalebone  Court,  Lothbury,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Epicure's  Almanack,  of  181 5  as  a 
large  house  with  good  accommodation  kept 
by  Mr.  R.  Derrill. 

The  Black  Swan  was  the  sign,  in  1673,  °f 
Charles  Smith,  bookseller  in  Fleet  Street, 
over  against  the  Horn  Tavern. § 

The  Black  Swan  and  Ship.  Vide  the  Ship 
and  Black  Swan,  the  order  in  which  Messrs. 
Longmans'  sign  first  appears  in  1721. 

*  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  iv.,  p.  29. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  612. 

X  Daily  Advertiser,  June  3,  1742. 

§  Signs  oj  Old  Fleet  Street,  p.  378. 

( To  be  continued?) 
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%t  3Itoes  (Cotntoall)  Citric 
Plate. 

By  J.  Harris  Stone,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 
{Illustrated  f rem  photographs  by  the  Author.) 


HE  Mayor  of  St.  Ives  (John  Pearce, 
Esq.)  not  only  allowed  me  to  inspect 
the  civic  plate,  but  he  most  kindly 
had  it  brought  into  his  drawing- 
room  in  order  that  I  might  photograph  it  at 
my  convenience.  The  famous  Peace  loving- 
cup  is  of  silver  gilt  elaborately  chased,  and  I 
was  glad  when  the  Mayor  told  me  he  only 
allowed  it  to  be  cleaned  with  a  soft  leather 
and  not  with  plate-powder,  which  must  of 
necessity  reduce  the  sharpness  of  the  carvings. 
I  think  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed 
prohibiting  all  civic  plate  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old  being  cleaned  with  anything  but  soft 
leather. 

The  cup,  I  found,  was  2  2|  inches  from 
base  to  top ;  the  diameter  of  the  cup  itself 
7 1  inches.  From  base  to  top  of  the  figure 
on  the  cover  it  measures  33  inches.  This 
extremely  elegantly  shaped  dominating  figure 
has  the  left  hand  resting  on  a  shield,  and  the 
right  is  grasping  a  spear  or  bow.  It  stands 
on  an  oval  ball  and  a  three-sided  pyramid, 
supported  on  three  sea-horses. 

The  famous  inscription  is  on  the  inside  of, 
and  reads  round,  the  base  of  the  cup  on 
its  rim  : 

Iff  any  difcord  twixt  my  friends  arise 
Wth  in  the  Burrough  of  Beloved  St.  Ives 
Itt  is  desyred  that  this  my  Cupp  of  loue 
To  everie  one  a  Peace  maker  may  Prove 
Then  am  I  Blest  to  have  giuen  a  Legacie 
So  like  my  hartt  unto  Posteritie. 

FCIS  Bassett,  A£  1640. 

At  the  annual  mayoral  banquet  this  cup  is 
passed  to  the  guests  in  succession,  and  who 
knows  what  good  inspirations  may  even  now 
flow  from  being  associated  with  it?  Peace 
upon  earth  is  the  highest  ideal  we  possess,  and 
this  cup  silently — and  therefore,  perhaps,  more 
eloquently — inculcating  the  blessed  maxim, 
cannot  but  influence  for  good. 

Worthy  Francis  Bassett  in  1640  did  a  wise 
action  when  he  presented  this  loving-cup  to 
beloved  St.  Ives.  He  could  scarcely  have 
left  a  more  endearing  memorial. 


r 


THE   BASSETT   PEACE   CUP. 

The  Mayor  informed  me  that  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  1907,  he  distributed  1,300  buns  to  the 
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children  of  St.  Ives,  and  each  one  had  a 
drink  from  the  cup,  for  by  a  very  old  custom 
each  child  belonging  to  the  town  has  a  ri^ht 
to  a  drink  of  wine  from  the  cup  on  Mayor's 
Day.  The  wine  used  on  this  particular 
occasion  was  local  raspberry. 

The  two  silver  maces — we  weighed  them 
and  found  them  to  be  5^  pounds  together 
— are  of  silver,  each  beautifully  chased 
and  engraved  with  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the   borough  on   top  and  female  figures  in 


occasion  needed.  They  are  just  2  feet  in 
length,  and  the  heads  are  3^  inches  in 
diameter.  They  are  incised  with  the  name 
"  Richard  Hickes,"  and  the  date  "St.  Ives, 
1639,"  and  on  the  ends  of  the  handle, 

RIC 

HEX 

The  Sir  Francis  Bassett  who  gave  this 
massive  silver  loving-cup  to  St.  Ives  obtained 
for  the  city  its  first  charter  in  1639,  when  it 


THE  BASSETT    PEACE   CUP. 
(The  Inscription  on  the  inside  of  the  base  of  the  Cup.) 


repoussee  pierced  work  round  the  head. 
They  have  large  dents  upon  them  as  though 
they  had  been  forcibly  used  at  some  time  as 
weapons.  Formerly  there  was  but  one 
policeman  for  the  borough,  and  two  sergeants 
of  mace  who  were  constables.  These  latter 
made  the  tour  of  the  city,  visited  the  inns 
at  closing-time,  and  were  called  out  on 
special  occasions  to  assist  the  policeman. 
Probably  they  always  carried  the  maces  with 
them,  and  used  them  on  unruly  citizens  when 

VOL.  IV. 


was  made  a  municipality,  with  a  mayor, 
recorder,  and  town  clerk.  In  the  accounts 
for  1 639-1 640  we  read  :  "  Item.  More  given 
to  Mr.  Robert  Arundle  when  he  brought  the 
cupp  given  by  his  Maister  to  our  Towne 
£2  "  —  a  considerable  gratuity  for  those 
days,  when  we  also  read  close  by,  "  To 
Andrew  Lawrie  for  his  wages  being  Towne 
Clarke  8s."!  The  arms  were  thus  blazoned 
for  St.  Ives :  Argent  an  ivy  branch  whole 
field,  vert. 

2  x 
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Cbe  T6ritisJ)  archaeological 

association  Congress  at 

Carlisle. 

By  J.  G.  Neilson  Clift. 


T  is  always  a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty  to  describe  within  the 
compass  of  a  short  article  all  the 
sites  visited  during  a  whole  week 
devoted  entirely  to  the  inspection  of  remains 
of  archaeological  interest,  In  the  city  of 
Carlisle  itself  there  is  much  that  is  worth 
careful  study,  much  that  would  repay  patient 
investigation.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
cathedral  and  the  castle,  there  are  no  build- 
ings in  Carlisle  itself  of  any  very  great 
antiquity,  and  in  this  respect  the  town  is 
decidedly  disappointing.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  some  slight  remains  of  the  mural  defences 
of  the  city,  but  of  noteworthy  buildings,  either 
secular  or  ecclesiastical,  other  than  the 
cathedral  and  castle,  there  is  hardly  a  trace. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  lack  of  interest- 
ing structures  within  the  city  is  due  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  Border  during  mediaeval 
times,  and  to  the  fact  that  during  the  eighteenth 
century  much  of  the  town  was  rebuilt. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  cathedral  itself,  and 
also  in  the  castle,  there  are  many  points 
worthy  of  careful  inspection.  The  great  east 
window,  with  the  remains  of  the  original  glass, 
well  repays  a  careful  examination.  It  is  in 
all  probability  quite  the  finest  example  of  its 
period  in  England,  and  possibly  in  Europe. 
The  east  window  at  Selby  Abbey  comes 
nearest  to  this  specimen  in  perfection  of  design, 
but  the  Selby  window  is  smaller.  The  old  glass, 
some  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  window,  represents  part  of  a  "  doom  " — 
Christ  sitting  in  judgment,  the  procession  of 
the  blessed  to  the  Palace  of  Heaven,  a  some- 
what realistic  picture  of  the  tortures  of  Hell, 
and  finally  a  representation  of  the  general 
resurrection.  In  a  quatrefoil  just  above  the 
mullions  is  a  figure  surrounded  by  a  bordure 
of  the  emblems  of  Castile  and  Leon  in  all 
probability  a  figure  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
was  Governor  of  the  city  from  1380  to  1384. 
At  the  back  of  the  choir  stalls  are  some 
curious  paintings  representing  the  legends  of 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Anthony,  and  St.  Cuthbert, 


together  with  figures  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
They  were  in  all  probability  executed  by 
order  of  Prior  Thomas  Gondibour,  who  was 
appointed  in  1484,  and  who  also  beautified 
the  rest  of  the  building  in  various  ways. 
There  is  a  brass  in  the  choir  that  is  not  un- 
interesting :  it  is  to  Richard  Bell,  who  died 
in  1496.  He  wears  the  mitra  pretiosa,  and 
is  vested  in  the  amice,  alb,  stole,  tunic,  dal- 
matic, chesible  and  maniple.  The  pastoral 
staff  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  in  the  right 
a  book.  Upon  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
of  the  choir  arcades  are  sculptured  a  very 
fine  series  of  figures  representing  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  seasons  ;  the  figures  symbolizing 
February  and  August  are  particularly  realistic 
in  treatment,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  series  is 
of  peculiar  interest. 

The  beginning  of  the  history  of  Carlisle, 
so  far  as  its  English  life  is  concerned,  is 
bound  up  in  the  history  of  the  castle.  In  the 
year  1092  William  the  Red  came  north  with 
a  large  army  to  Carlisle ;  he  drove  out 
Dolphin,  who  had  previously  governed  the 
country,  repaired  the  city  and  built  the 
castle.  Returning  south,  he  sent  a  number 
of  English  husbandmen  to  the  north  with 
horses  and  cattle,  in  order  that  they  might 
settle  there  and  cultivate  the  land. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  any  of  the  work 
of  Rufus  remains  in  the  existing  structure  of 
the  castle.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of 
the  work  may  be  as  early  as  1092  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  no  features  which 
are  not  commonly  found  in  military  works 
constructed  during  the  next  fifty  or  sixty 
years.  It  seems  quite  clear,  from  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  and  Simeon  of  Durham,  that  Rufus 
did  construct  a  castle  of  some  kind  here,  but 
even  if  this  evidence  be  admitted,  it  does  not 
prove  that  any  of  the  remains  now  extant  can 
be  ascribed  to  the  period  in  question. 

The  remains  of  Holm  Cultram  Abbey  lie 
but  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Carlisle. 
Choir,  transepts,  part  of  the  nave,  and  both 
its  aisles  have  completely  vanished.  All  that 
now  remains — that  is  to  say,  the  six  western 
bays  of  the  nave,  with  the  porch — form  the 
parish  church  of  the  village  of  Abbey  Town. 
Founded  about  the  year  n 50  upon  a  site 
granted  to  the  monks  by  Prince  Henry,  son 
of  David  of  Scotland,  its  history  is  on  the 
whole  fairly  uneventful  except  for  its  connec- 
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tion  with  Michael  Scott  and  Edward  I.  On 
July  6,  1307,  the  King  was  at  Carlisle.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Holm  Cultram,  and,  finally, 
to  Burgh-on  Sands,  where  he  died  the  next 
day. 

The  district  visited  by  the  members  of  the 
Congress  on  the  second  day,  July  14,  was  one 
extremely  rich  in  traces  of  the  Roman  occupa 
tion.  At  Gilsland,  which  was  the  starting- 
point,  the  remains  of  a  section  of  the  wall  in 
the  Vicarage  garden  were  first  inspected, 
together  with  some  altars,  centurial  stones, 
and  other  remains  of  an  architectural  char- 
acter. Among  these  latter  fragments  a 
beautiful  little  carved  capital  of  a  column 
was  specially  noticeable,  both  for  the  delicacy 
of  its  workmanship  and  its  good  state  of 
preservation.  From  Gilsland  a  short  drive 
brought  the  visitors  to  the  camp  at  Birdoswald. 
It  is  the  largest  camp  on  the  Wall,  and,  despite 
the  fact  that  its  northern  rampart  has  been 
destroyed,  there  is  much  of  interest  to  be 
noted.  It  was  originally  a  rectangular  camp, 
measuring  some  200  yards  by  135  yards,  and, 
although  the  northern,  and  parts  of  the 
western,  rampart  and  fosse  have  been 
destroyed,  the  other  portions  of  the  camp 
are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  The  south 
gateway  in  particular  is  a  good  specimen  of 
a  double  entrance-way,  and  has  two  guard- 
chambers,  as  is  usual.  Very  little  excavation 
work  seems  to  have  been  carried  out  here, 
and  the  site  would  no  doubt  well  repay  a 
careful  and  systematic  examination.  A  short 
distance  from  Birdoswald  there  is  to  be  seen 
an  excellent  cutting  showing  the  construction 
of  the  turf- wall.  The  layers  of  turf  are  clearly 
distinguishable,  and  the  only  difference 
between  this  wall  and  the  Antonine  wall 
would  seem  to  be  the  absence  of  any  regular 
foundation  course  of  stone. 

Lanercost  Priory  is  but  a  short  distance 
away,  and  there  is  so  much  to  examine  that 
a  very  considerable  time  could  be  spent  in 
this  one  place  alone.  The  Priory  owes  its 
foundation  to  Robert  de  Vaux  or  de  Vallibus, 
who  granted  the  site,  together  with  other 
lands,  to  some  Augustinians  who  erected  the 
original  church  and  convtntual  buildings. 
Whether  the  gift  was  dictated  by  penitential 
motives  on  account  of  the  alleged  murder  of 
Gilles  Bueth,  is  hard  to  decide,  and  the 
problem  is  too  involved  to  discuss  here.    The 


work  is  mostly  of  the  Transition  Norman  and 
Early  English  periods,  the  west  front  being  a 
good  specimen  of  the  latter  style,  although 
somewhat  severe  in  character.  The  blots  on 
this  otherwise  fine  piece  of  work  are  the  two 
coats  of  arms  inserted  in  the  gable  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  At  the  Dissolution  the 
Priory  lands  and  buildings,  with  certain 
reservations,  were  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Dacre,  and  to  him  certain  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  monastic  buildings  are 
to  be  ascribed.  The  last  heir  male  of  this 
family  died  in  17 16,  and  the  property  reverted 
to  the  Crown.  The  only  portion  of  the  Priory 
Church  that  is  entire  is  the  nave,  with  its 
single  north  aisle.  The  choir,  transepts,  and 
chapels  are  roofless,  although  in  a  very  good 
state  of  preservation  considering  the  exposure 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

Naworth  Castle,  the  last  place  inspected, 
in  all  probability  originally  consisted  of  a 
simple  peel  tower,  and  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Dacre  Tower  is  possibly  a  fragment  of 
this  early  work.  The  site,  forming  part  of 
the  Barony  of  Gilsland,  had  passed  to 
Ranulph  de  Dacre  on  his  marriage  with 
Margaret  de  Multon  in  13 13,  and  in  1335 
he  was  granted  a  licence  to  crenellate.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  at  this  'period  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  building-work  was  in 
progress  at  the  castle,  and  although  it  has 
been  added  to  by  successive  owners,  par- 
ticularly by  Lord  Thomas  Dacre,  and  also  in 
part  destroyed,  yet  a  careful  study  of  the 
building  reveals  the  fact  that  many  traces  of 
the  feudal  fortress  still  exist  incorporated  in 
the  later  work. 

Penrith  was  the  district  selected  for  in- 
vestigation on  July  15,  and  a  commence- 
ment was  made  with  the  remains  of  Penrith 
Castle.  Information  respecting  this  strong- 
hold is  exceedingly  meagre.  The  site  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  John  Baliol, 
and  from  him  it  passed  to  the  Nevilles  of 
Raby.  There  is  a  licence  to  William  de 
Strickland  to  make  a  mantlet  of  stone  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
this  may  refer  to  the  castle.  Richard,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  is  said  to  have  resided  here 
for  some  time,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
some  work  was  executed  during  that  period, 
although  the  remains  are  scanty.     Brougham 
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Castle,  in  Westmorland,  just  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  Eamont,  which  forms  the 
boundary  here,  was  at  one  time  an  important 
stronghold  of  the  Clifford  family. 

The  value  of  the  site  as  a  defensive  position 
has  always  been  considerable,  for  in  Roman 
days  there  was  a  large  camp  here,  the  remains 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  close  to  the  castle. 
After  the  Conquest  the  site  was  granted  to 
Ranulph  de  Meschines,  from  whose  de- 
scendants it  passed  to  the  Morvilles.  It  was 
seized  by  the  Crown  in  1170,  and  in  1204 
was  granted  to  Robert  de  Veteripont ;  by 
the  failure  of  male  issue  it  passed  to  Roger  de 
Clifford,  and  in  this  family  the  estate  re- 
mained until  1676,  when  the  last  survivor 
died.  Generally  the  earliest  remains  in  the 
castle  itself  are  to  be  found  in  the  keep, 
which  may  be  assigned  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  century.  From  that  period  suc- 
cessive owners  have  added  to  and  altered  the 
buildings  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  to 
be  found  work  executed  during  about  six 
different  epochs. 

The  quaint  group  of  hog-backs  and  Pre- 
Conquest  cross-shafts  known  as  the  Giant's 
Grave,  in  Penrith  Churchyard,  and  the 
circular  enclosure  known  as  King  Arthur's 
Round  Table,  were  examined  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon.  The  Round  Table  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  earthworks  at 
Arbor  Low,  except  that  it  has  a  berm.  May- 
burgh,  close  by,  has  suffered,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Stukeley  surmised  certain  things 
regarding  it,  and  his  opinions  are  still  appar- 
ently received  with  a  childlike  faith  that  is 
touching.  It  is  a  single  ramparted  enclosure 
with  very  faint  traces  of  a  fosse  and  berme,  the 
rampart  composed  of  water-worn  boulders. 
Within  the  enclosure  is  a  single  standing 
stone,  the  erection  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  Druids,  and  the  tradition  that  such  was 
the  case  is  not  improbably  founded  on 
Stukeley,  who  seems  to  have  been  freely 
copied  by  various  writers. 

Barton  Church,  the  last  item  on  this  day's 
programme,  proved  interesting,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  various  periods  at  which 
the  work  had  been  done. 

Bewcastle,  with  its  famous  cross  -  shaft, 
was  reserved  for  Thursday,  July  16,  and  after 
a  terrible  drive  through  pelting  rain  the 
village  was  at  last  reached.      It  is  a  wild, 


somewhat  desolate  spot  among  the  hills,  and 
far,  very  far,  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 
There,  upon  a  small  plateau  just  above  the 
Kirkbeck  Burn,  are  the  Roman  camp,  the 
Saxon  cross,  the  mediaeval  castle,  and  the 
much  modernized  church.  The  Roman 
camp,  which  is  of  hexagonal  shape,  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  halting-place  for 
travellers  on  the  way  north  after  leaving 
Amboglanna,  and  according  to  Camden 
there  were  one  or  two  inscribed  stones, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Second  Legion. 
These  were  in  use  as  gravestones,  and  seem 
to  have  now  vanished.  The  cross,  to  which 
Bewcastle  owes  its  fame,  stands  in  the  church- 
yard, and  bearing  in  mind  the  years  that 
have  passed  since  it  was  erected,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  in  a  wonderful  state  of 
preservation.  On  its  west  side  there  are 
three  figures,  and  the  inscription  in  Runic 
characters.  At  the  base  is  a  kingly  figure, 
represented  in  the  act  of  lifting  a  falcon  from 
its  perch.  Immediately  above  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, setting  forth  the  fact  that  the  cross  was 
raised  by  Hwaetred,  Wothgar  and  Olwfwolthu, 
for  Alcfrith,  late  King.  Above  this  panel  is 
a  figure  of  the  Christ,  His  right  hand  raised 
in  benediction,  and  above  His  head  they  cut 
the  name  gessus  .  kristtus.  Higher  yet, 
in  a  square  headed  panel,  is  another  figure 
— St.  John  holding  the  Lamb.  The  other 
faces  of  the  shaft  are  carved  with  delicate 
flower-work  and  interlacing  knot^work,  and 
there  is  also  a  single  panel  of  chequer- 
work. 

The  mediaeval  castle,  mostly  late  thir- 
teenth- or  early  fourteenth-century  work,  was 
inspected  by  a  few  who  cared  to  brave  the 
terrible  deluge  which  marked  the  day. 
Irthington  Church  and  the  Moot  Hill  were 
both  visited  by  a  scanty  number  on  the 
return  journey  to  Carlisle.  At  Irthington 
there  is  some  good  Transition  work  in  the 
church,  and  the  caps  to  the  nave  arcade 
are  particularly  noteworthy.  The  Moot  Hill 
in  all  probability  was  originally  the  motte  of 
Norman  mound  and  court  fort ;  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  so  entirely  altered  at  various  times, 
that  without  excavation  it  is  hazardous  to 
express  any  definite  opinion.  There  is  local 
evidence,  however,  that  at  one  time  there  was 
a  fosse  surrounding  the  mound,  and  there  are 
also  traces  of  an  enclosed  court  towards  the 
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river.     Remains  of  domestic  buildings  have 
been  found  in  the  present  courtyard. 

Catterlen  Hall  was  the  first  place  visited  on 
Friday,  July  17,  and  here  it  was  interesting 
to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  house  from  the 
original  peel  tower.  There  are  some  frag- 
ments of  a  window  that  look  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century,  but  as 
they  are  not  moulded  they  cannot  be  dated 
with  certainty.  Blencowe  Hall  is  situated  in 
a  much  stronger  natural  position  than  Cat- 
terlen, and  there  are  two  or  three  carved  stone 
fireplaces  that  are  worthy  of  note.  Coarse 
in  design  and  execution  they  undoubtedly 
are,  but  there  is  a  strength  and  purpose  in 
the  work  that  seems  to  make  one  forget  the 
bad  qualities.  Greystoke  Church,  Dacre 
Church,  and  in  addition  the  castle  at  the 
latter  place,  were  also  inspected,  but  nothing 
particularly  noteworthy  was  to  be  seen. 


Cte  antiquary  jl3ote=l5ook. 

AN  UNDESCRIBED  STUART  RELIC. 

CONTRIBUTOR  to  the  "  Notes 
and  Queries "  column  of  the 
Evesham  Journal  for  July  n  last 
gives  an  account  of  a  very  interest- 
ing Stuart  relic,  of  which  no  description  has 
ever  before  appeared  in  print.  This  relic, 
which,  with  Bishop  Juxon's  Bible,  is  in  the 
possession  of  Miss  Whitmore  Jones,  of 
Chastleton,  is  a  miniature  of  King  Charles  I. 
painted  on  copper.  It  forms  one  of  four 
such  miniatures,  says  the  Journal  con- 
tributor, "  which  it  is  related  that  King 
Charles  II.  presented  to  various  upholders 
of  his  cause  after  the  Restoration.  The 
miniature  itself  is  interesting  enough,  but 
this  is  increased  by  the  sixteen  talc  trans- 
parencies which  accompany  it,  and  which 
are  placed  separately  over  the  miniature. 
As  each  transparency  is  thus  placed,  the 
painting  on  the  transparency  assists  the 
portrait  of  the  King  beneath  to  depict 
various  conditions  in  the  history  of  his  life. 
The  portrait  thus  passes  through  the  phases 
following  : 

"  1.    The    King    with    his    crown    and 
sceptre. 


2.  The  King  with  a  sword  in  his  hand 

instead  of  the  sceptre. 

3.  The  King  in  armour. 

4.  The  King  in  riding  dress,  with  cloak 

and  hat. 

5.  The  King  looking  through  the  bars  of 

his  prison  window  at  Carisbrook. 

6.  The    dress    King    Charles   wore    in 

prison.  (The  cap  here  depicted  is 
now  in  the  Ashburnham  Collection 
of  Stuart  relics.) 

7.  The     hat,    with     green     and    white 

feathers,  which  the  King  wore  at 
his  trial ;  hence  the  saying,  '  Green 
and  white  ;  forsaken  quite.' 

8.  The  warrant  for  the  execution  being 

read  to  the  King. 

9.  Bishop  Juxon  reading  to  the  King. 

10.  The  King  giving  the  George  to  Juxon. 

11.  The  King  giving  his  handkerchief  to 

his  youngest  son,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester. 

12.  The  King's  hands  being  bound. 

13.  His  eyes  being  bandaged  (but  he  had 

the  bandage  removed). 

14.  The  executioner  masked. 

15.  Holding  up  the  King's  head  to  the 

people. 

16.  An  angel's  hand  placing  the  Martyr's 

crown  on  King  Charles's  head. 

"  Concerning  this  very  interesting  and  valu- 
able relic  Miss  Whitmore  Jones  says :  '  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  King  Charles's  minia- 
ture came  into  the  possession  of  the  Joneses, 
but  I  think  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
Juxon  relics,  as  the  two  families  were  such 
close  friends.  The  Bishop  was  succeeded  in 
the  Little  Compton  estate  by  his  nephew, 
Sir  William  Juxon.  I  don't  know  the  Juxon 
pedigree  exactly,  but  I  presume  it  was  the 
widow  of  Sir  William's  grandson,  who 
married  Viscount  Fane,  and  when  she  left 
•Little  Compton  she  gave  the  Bible  to  Henry 
Jones,  the  Jacobite  owner  of  Chastleton, 
and  in  all  probability  she  gave  the  miniature 
also.  When  my  father  took  possession  after 
Mr.  Arthur  Jones's  death,  the  miniature  was 
found  in  a  concealed  drawer  in  a  bureau. 
That  four  of  these  were  made  at  the  Restora- 
tion is  an  historical  fact.  The  Leigh  family 
have  got  one,  but  I  cannot  recall  the  names 
of  the  other  possessors.  There  were  also 
two  miniatures  of  Henrietta  Maria.'  " 
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at  tbe  ^tgn  of  tbe  2DtoL 

The  recently  issued  report  for 
1907  of  Sir  E.  Maunde 
Thompson,  the  director  and 
principal  librarian  of  the  British 
Museum,  mentions  that  there 
were  many  important  additions 
during  the  year  to  the  several 
departments  of  the  Museum. 
The  Department  of  Printed 
Books  has  added  upwards  of 
seventy  works  to  its  series  of  English  books 
printed  before  1640;  and  has  augmented 
the  great  collection  of  Incunabula,  or  books 
printed  before  the  year  1501,  by  forty-five 
additional  examples.  Among  the  English 
books  is  an  Indulgence  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV., 
printed  by  William  Caxton  in  1481.  A 
collection  of  broadsides  and  pamphlets, 
relating  to  the  history  of  Scotland  between 
the  years  1644  and  1700,  has  also  been 
acquired. 

4^*  t5*  t&* 

The  Department  of  Manuscripts  has  made 
the  important  purchase  of  a  Latin  psalter, 
partially  glossed  in  Anglo-Saxon,  which  was 
written  in  the  South  of  England,  perhaps  at 
Canterbury,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century,  together  with  a  Lexicon  Tironianum, 
containing  the  collection  of  Latin  shorthand 
symbols,  the  invention  of  which  is  attributed 
to  M.  Tullius  Tiro,  freedman  of  Cicero,  also 
of  the  tenth  century.  The  Department  of 
Oriental  Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts  has 
purchased  an  important  series  of  Coptic 
manuscripts,  and  a  very  rare  Nubian  manu- 
script of  Biblical  and  hagiological  interest  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries ;  and, 
among  Arabic  manuscripts,  one  of  great 
rarity  and  age,  written  in  a.d.  1039. 

t£T*  *2P*  t&* 

In  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings 
an  acquisition  of  great  interest  is  a  collection 
of  first  sketches  and  studies  by  Tintoretto, 
the  greater  number  painted  in  tempera  and 
oil  on  paper.  To  the  Assyrian  section  have 
been  added  the  bronze  figure  of  an  Elamite 
king,  inscribed,  of  the  period  2000  B.C., 
and  an  inscribed  boundary-stone  of  about 
1 100  B.C.  The  Department  of  British  and 
Mediaeval  Antiquities  has  acquired  a  remark 


able  gold  hoard,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
bracelets  of  the  Bronze  Age,  used  as 
currency,  which  was  discovered  at  Bexley  in 
Kent ;  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Carlovingian 
carving  in  whale's  bone,  originally  the  cover 
of  a  casket.  Among  the  gifts  to  the 
department  are  :  a  cordoned  bronze  bucket, 
made  in  North  Italy  about  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  recently  found  at  Weybridge, 
and  presented  by  Mr.  William  Dale ;  a  series 
of  silver  personal  ornaments  and  ingots  from 
Kieff,  in  Russia,  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan ;  and  an  ancient  Mexican  obsidian 
mask  and  mirror  and  a  jadeite  dagger  pre- 
sented by  the  Misses  Thornton. 


J* 


The  closing  of  the  Reading  Room  from 
April  15  to  November  1,  for  the  purposes 
of  repainting  and  redecorating — the  first 
occasion  of  such  work  since  the  first  opening 
in  1857 — of  course  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  visits  by  readers ;  but  the  total 
number  of  visits  paid  to  the  Museum  as  a 
whole  has  been  gradually  falling  for  some 
years  past.  It  is  interesting  to  know  with 
regard  to  the  great  Reading  Room,  that  the 
iron-work,  of  which  it  is  largely  constructed, 
was  found  to  have  suffered  no  deterioration 
in  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  and  scarcely  a  rivet 
had  failed. 

The  first  librarian  of  the  Guildhall  Library, 
William  Herbert — author  of  The  History  of 
the  City  Companies  and  The  Inns  of  Court — 
left  behind  him  a  manuscript  history  of  the 
Boar's  Head  Tavern,  and  this  manuscript  has 
been  lately  presently  to  the  Guildhall  Library 
by  the  executors  of  the  widow  of  Mr.  Herbert's 
grandson. 

e^*  ^*  *2r* 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  House 
Mottoes  and  Inscriptions  :  Old  and  New,  by 
Miss  S.  E.  A.  Caulfield  is  to  be  published 
immediately  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock.  It  con- 
tains a  collection  of  mottoes  taken  from 
houses  in  many  lands,  and  of  various  periods, 
with  information  on  the  use  of  such  inscrip- 
tions, and  their  characteristics  among  different 
peoples.  The  volume  is  illustrated  from 
photographs.  The  first  edition  of  Miss 
Caulfield's  book  has  been  out  of  print  for 
some  time,  and  this  new  edition  should  be 
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welcome  to  antiquaries  and  to  all  lovers  of 
things  old  and  curious. 

^"  t£r*  t&* 

It  is  proposed  to  issue,  at  the  modest  price 
of  2s.  net,  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  in  the  second  year  of  King 
Edward  VI.  to  inquire  into  the  endowments 
"of  all  Colleges,  Frechappelles,  Chauntres, 
Fraternyties,  Brotherheddes,  Glides,  Stipen- 
daries,  Ob'tes,  Anniversaries,  Lyghtes,  and 
other  lyke  "  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  tran- 
scribed from  the  manuscript  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  by  the  Rev.  J.E.  Brown,  Vicar  of 
Studham,  with  an  introduction.  The  report 
is  of  general  interest,  illustrating  in  some 
measure  social  life  in  England  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  touches  more 
than  half  the  parishes  in  Hertfordshire,  show- 
ing the  value  of  land  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  and  supplying  a  valuable  list  of  the 
local  surnames  of  250  years  ago.  Intending 
subscribers  should  send  their  names  to 
Messrs.  Stephen  Austin  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Hertford.  • 

t^*  t^*  t£r* 

Mr.  Ernest  Radford,  LL.M.,  will  publish 
shortly  an  essay  on  Bacton  Abbey — properly 
Bromholm  Priory — Norfolk,  a  Cluniac  house 
founded  in  n  13.  The  fame  of  Bromholm 
was  largely  due  to  its  possession  of  a  most 
venerated  relic — a  part  of  the  Cross — 
mentioned  by  Chaucer  and  in  Piers  Plow- 
man and  elsewhere.  In  a  preliminary 
"  Note  "  Mr.  Radford  remarks,  after  mention- 
ing the  most  noticeable  of  the  ruins  yet  to  be 
seen,  that  "between  the  transept  and  the 
chapter-house  stood  the  whole  of  the  church, 
which  is  lost.  From  the  wealth  which  the 
Relic  brought  the  monks  were  enabled  to 
rebuild  all  the  eastern  part  in  the  Early 
English  or  First-pointed  Style,  and,  as  that  is 
the  style  of  the  chapter-house,  we  shall  be 
able  from  what  we  see  there  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  choir.  Though  its  remains  are 
beautiful,  no  more  than  an  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  chapter- house  as  it  formerly 
was.  (The  entrance  from  the  east  side  of 
the  cloister,  and  the  vaulting  in  keeping 
with  the  arcading,  and  the  dimly  religious 
lighting  of  a  once  perfect  building,  can  only 
be  seen  with  the  'inward  eye.')  That  it 
once  extended  farther  seems  certain,  because 


the  wall  at  the  end  cuts  so  rudely  into  the 
arcading  of  the  side  walls ;  but  no  more 
than  a  guess  can  be  made  as  to  how  far  it 
went  originally.  Of  haste  in  the  work  there 
is  evidence  in  the  filling  of  the  great  arch,  for 
it  consists  of  rubble  chiefly,  and  there  are 
bits  of  the  '  dog-tooth  '  moulding  in  it  which 
look  as  if  they  had  been  snatched  up  and 
dabbed  in." 

f2r~  t£r*  t&* 

The  Athenceum  of  August  1  says  that 
Professor  Wallace  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  who 
three  years  ago  discovered  the  suit  of 
Shakespeare  and  others  for  the  title-deeds  of 
their  Blackfriars  houses,  has  since  found  a 
store  of  important  documents  bearing  on  the 
ownership  of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars 
theatres,  the  Children  of  the  Chapel,  and  the 
history  of  the  drama ;  but  he  is  keeping  the 
details  till  he  publishes  his  book  on  his  finds. 
Of  the  documents  themselves  there  will  be 
ultimately  three  or  four  volumes. 

^*  t£T*  *2P* 

The  twenty-second  volume  of  Book  Prices 
Current  will  be  published  immediately  by 
Mr.  Elliot  Stock.  It  will  cover  considerably 
more  ground  than  any  of  its  predecessors 
and  take  its  place  among  them  as  the  most 
comprehensive  of  the  series,  nearly  10,000 
entries  being  recorded,  everything  of  real 
interest  having  been  duly  chronicled. 

t^*  <^*  *&* 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  M.  Crompton-Roberts 
proposes  to  issue  a  full  and  complete  history 
of  the  "  Royal  Monmouthshire  "  Militia,  a 
regiment  with  a  long  and  honourable  record, 
if  promises  of  sufficient  support  are  forth- 
coming. Considerable  collections  of  material 
have  been  made,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  first  embodiment  from  1760  to  1762,  and 
other  early  periods  of  the  regiment's  history. 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Crompton  -  Roberts's 
address  is  Drybridge,  Monmouth. 
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antiquarian  iftetos. 

[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.} 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

As  the  first  volume  of  "  Records  of  the  Old  Arch- 
deaconry of  St.  Albans,"  the  St.  Albans  and  Hert- 
fordshire Archaeological  Society  have  issued  A 
Calendar  of  Papers,  a.d.  1575  to  A.D.  1637  (price  to 
non-members,  2s.  6d.),  edited  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Wilton 
Hall,  hon.  librarian  to  the  Society.  The  papers  here 
printed  and  summarized  are  of  a  miscellaneous  kind, 
but,  as  the  dates  indicate,  they  are  in  many  ways 
interesting  and  suggestive.  Mr.  Hall  appears  to  have 
done  his  work  well,  and  his  selection  justifies  itself. 
Here  are  letters  between  bishops  and  archdeacons 
and  parochial  clergy  ;  lists  of  citations  for  offences 
against  morality — examples  of  penance  done  in  a 
sheet  before  the  congregation  are  very  numerous  ; 
particulars  of  Visitations ;  replies  to  articles  and 
queries  by  the  churchwardens  of  the  various  parishes 
(many  of  the  replies  are  highly  suggestive  to  the 
student)  ;  correspondence  regarding  the  so-called 
"  Recusants"  ;  repeated  lists  of  the  arms  and  armour 
provided  by  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  ;  and  a  variety  of  other  docu- 
ments. These  arms  lists  are  particularly  interesting. 
Some  of  the  parsons  offer  excuses  for  not  supplying 
the  particular  arms  for  which  they  had  been  rated  ; 
and  in  their  letters  and  in  other  particulars  given  one 
may  catch  glimpses  of  parochial  life  and  troubles,  as 
well  as  hear  faint  throbs  of  the  national  excitement 
over  some  of  the  happenings  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time.  Excellent  indexes  complete  a  well-prepared 
and  valuable  volume  of  records. 

^S  *$  +Q 

Vol.  xi.  (1907)  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Thoroton 
Society  of  Nottinghamshire  contains  much  good 
matter.  The  record  of  a  society's  meetings  or  ex- 
cursions is  often  given  in  a  summarized  and  somewhat 
perfunctory  style  ;  but  in  this  volume  considerable 
space  is  devoted  to  the  two  excursions  of  last  year, 
the  papers  read  being  printed  in  full.  As  the  first 
excursion  was  to  a  little  visited  part  of  the  county, 
the  papers  on  Fledborough,  East  Markham,  and 
Tuxford  Churches  are  specially  welcome.  That  on 
the  fine  church  at  Fledborough,  with  its  ancient 
effigies  and  remains  of  early  fourteenth-century  stained 
glass,  is  by  the  Rev.  A.  du  Boulay  Hill ;  the  Rev.  A.  E. 
Briggs  describes  East  Markham  church,  with  pre- 
fatory remarks  on  the  Markham  family  ;  and  a  good 
account  of  Tuxford  Church,  giving  careful  attention 
to  the  somewhat  complicated  details  of  its  architectural 
history,  is  supplied  by  the  Rev.  J.  Standish.  These 
accounts  are  all  well  illustrated.  The  autumn  ex- 
cursion was  to  Beauvale  Priory  and  Hucknall  Torkard. 
Following  the  stories  of  the  excursions  come  seven 
papers  of  varied  interest.  Particularly  attractive  are 
Mr.  Harry  Gill's  freely  illustrated  "  Notes  on  Domestic 
Architecture  of  Old  Nottingham  ";  Mr.  W.  Steven- 
son's "Art  Sculpture  in  Alabaster,"  which  includes 
documents  from  the  archives  of  the  Abbey  of  Fecamp ; 
and  "The  Old  Streets  of  Nottingham."     The  re- 


maining papers  are  Miss  White's  "  Account  of  thi 
Family  of  White  of  Tuxford  and  Wallingwells  ";  "  A 
Description  of  Nottinghamshire  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,"  communicated  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Stevenson  ; 
"  Kirkby-in-Ashfield,"  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Bonser  :  and 
"tAn  Ancient  Village  Site — Whimpton.  Notts," 
by  Dr.  Davies  Pryce  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Dobson. 

*>§  *$  <•£ 

foitmal  Supplement  No.  7,  issued  by  the  Friends' 
Historical  Society,  is  devoted  to  a  biography  of 
Thomas  Pole,  M.D.  (1753- 1829),  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Wed- 
more,  with  notes  by  Mr.  Norman  Penney.  Pole  led  a 
strenuous  and  devoted  life.  He  was  a  physician  of 
some  eminence,  a  much  respected  minister  among  the 
Friends,  a  philanthropist  in  advance  of  his  age — as 
shown  by  his  zeal  for  adult  schools  and  in  other 
ways — a  considerable  traveller,  and  something  of  an 
artist.  There  is  a  short  account  of  him  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  by  Mr.  Wedmore, 
who  in  the  little  book  before  us  is  able  to  give  a 
fuller  and  more  satisfactory  account  of  a  worthy  life. 
The  numerous  quotations  from  Pole's  own  letters  and 
diaries  reveal  the  character  of  the  writer,  and  contain 
many  attractive  little  vignettes  of  eighteenth  century 
life.  The  biography  is  illustrated  by  a  good  portrait 
and  by  forty-eight  of  Dr.  role's  own  stiffly  quaint 
drawings,  many  of  which  are  silhouettes,  some  of 
them  framed  in  a  conventionally  picturesque  setting. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute  at  Durham  opened  on  Tuesday,  July  21, 
with  a  reception  by  the  Mayor  at  the  Town  Hall,  Sir 
Henry  Howorth,  president,  acknowledging  the  civic 
welcome.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  the  precincts 
of  the  cathedral.  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope 
described  the  existing  remains  and  old  arrangements 
of  the  Benedictine  monastery,  and  also  the  cathedral 
and  its  ancient  arrangements.  Mr.  John  Bilson,  F.S.  A., 
dealt  with  the  early  architectural  history  of  the 
cathedral,  and  then  conducted  his  party  to  the  Galilee 
Chapel,  where  lie  entombed  the  remains  of  the 
Venerable  Bede,  and  also  through  the  Chapel  of  the 
Nine  Altars.  Then  the  visitors  proceeded  to  examine 
the  remains  of  the  monastic  establishment,  and  whilst 
they  were  gathered  in  the  cloister  garth  Mr.  St.  John 
Hope  told  them  something  of  the  history  of  the 
buildings.  Describing  the  cloisters,  he  said  they 
originally  dated  from  the  twelfth  century.  The 
cloister  garth  had  been  erroneously  spoken  of  as  the 
monks'  burying-ground,  but  the  monks  were  buried 
at  the  other  end  of  the  chapter-house,  at  a  place 
known  as  the  centry,  or  cemetery,  garth. 

The  programme  for  the  second  day,  July  22,  included 
visits  to  Raby  Castle,  Staindrop  Church,  and  Darling- 
ton Church.  At  Raby  the  visitors  were  welcomed  by 
Lord  Barnard,  who  remarked  that  Raby  Castle,  like 
other  castellated  buildings,  was  crenellated  and  fortified 
by  licence  granted  by  Bishop  Hatfield  in  1378. 
Until  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago  there  was  a 
village  just  outside  the  castle.  There  was  probably  in 
early  times  a  small  mansion-house,  with  a  Danish 
settlement,  and  he  would  be  surprised  if  the  original 
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site  of  the  mansion-house  was  not  the  same  as  that 
upon  which  the  castle  was  built.  The  castle  was 
associated  with  the  Neville  family,  who  were  very 
properly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  great  northern 
families  of  the  country.  His  Lordship  traced  the 
history  of  the  castle  to  modern  times,  and  pointed  out 
that  although  successive  occupiers  had  regarded  it  as 
small  for  their  requirements,  and  had  erected  additional 
buildings,  the  main  outline  of  the  castle  had  been  very 
little  altered  since  the  time  of  the  Nevilles.  The 
castle  occupied  about  two  and  a  half  acres.  The  walls 
were  of  enormous  thickness  and  great  strength.  The 
walls  of  the  tower  were  battered.  Another  feature  of 
the  castle  was  that  it  was  built  on  solid  rock.  There 
was  only  one  pait  vaulted,  and  that  was  under  the 
kitchen. 

At  Staindrop  Church,  which  contains  fine  wood 
and  alabaster  monuments  and  effigies  of  the  Neville 
family,  and  which  is  undergoing  extensive  alterations 
and  restoration,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Hodgson,  a  hale  octo- 
genarian, gave  an  address.  He  pointed  out  in  the 
west  wall  the  effigy  of  the  last  of  the  Nevilles  properly 
so  called.  Ralph  Neville,  of  Neville's  Cross,  rebuilt 
the  church  on  a  vast  scale,  and  a  college  was  formed 
there.  The  latest  representation  of  a  man  in  chain 
armour  was  to  be  seen  in  the  church.  The  speaker 
drew  attention  to  a  window  in  the  church  represent- 
ing the  four  doctors,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
centre  light,  was  an  exact  replica  of  the  original 
richly-stained  glass.  The  original  stained  glass  still 
remained  in  part  of  the  upper  portion,  and  he  (the 
speaker)  had  had  it  repainted.  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope  spake  of  the  unnecessary  removal  of  the  old 
plaster  from  the  walls,  and  referred  to  the  exception- 
ally fine  alabaster  and  wood  monuments.  Thealabaster 
monument  was  removed  from  its  original  place  in  the 
chancel  about  170S,  and  as  it  was  now  being  restored 
he  thought  it  should  be  replaced  in  the  same  position 
as  it  formerly  stood  in  the  chancel.  Sir  Henry 
Ho  worth  suggested  that  representation  be  made  to  the 
proper  authorities  by  the  Archaeological  Institute 
as  to  the  desirability  of  the  monument  being  replaced 
in  its  original  position,  and  his  suggestion  was 
agreed  to.  Later  St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  Darlington, 
one  of  Bishop  Pudsey's  finest  buildings,  was  visited  ; 
and  in  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  at  which 
Canon  Greenwell  exhibited  his  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  bronze  implements  gathered  by  him 
from  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  veteran  collector 
delivered  a  short  address,  in  which  he  regretted  that 
he  was  not  able  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  their 
proceedings.  They  must  put  it  down,  not  to  want  of 
will,  but  to  want  of  power.  He  was  eighty-eight 
years  of  age.  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  who  also  spoke, 
described  the  collection  before  him  as  the  finest  which 
has  ever  been  brought  together. 

On  Thursday,  July  23,  the  Bishop  Auckland 
district  was  visited.  Leaving  Durham  by  an  early 
morning  train,  the  party,  on  arrival  at  Bishop 
Auckland,  drove  to  Escomb  Church,  a  perfect  example 
of  a  pre-Conquest  edifice.  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers  described 
the  building,  which  consists  of  a  nave  and  small 
chancel  of  comparatively  lofty  proportions.  From 
Escomb  the  drive  was  continued  by  St.  Helen's, 
Auckland,  to  St.  Andrew's,  familiarly  known  as  South 
Church.     Describing  it,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Hodgson  said 
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that  it  was  the  largest  parish  church  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful. 
When  the  church  was  restored  there  were  evidences 
of  a  church  having  existed  on  the  spot  in  Saxon  times. 
He  put  the  date  of  the  present  church  as  thirteenth 
century,  and  attributed  its  building  to  Bishop  Stitchell, 
who  succeeded  to  the  Episcopate  in  1260,  and  reigned 
as  Prince  Palatine  till  1274.  After  lunch  at  the 
Talbot  Hotel,  Bishop  Auckland,  the  members  pro- 
ceeded to  the  noble  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
In  olden  times  the  Bishops  possessed  castles  at  Durham, 
Middleham,  Stockton,  Craike,  and  Norham,  with 
seven  manor-houses  and  other  halls,  but  of  these 
Auckland  alone  remains  as  a  residence.  The  hall  of 
Bishop  Pudsey,  altered  by  Bishop  Bek,  and  converted 
by  Bishop  Cosin  into  a  chapel,  was  described  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  who  drew  the  attention  of  the  visitors 
to  the  fine  woodwork.  The  position  of  the  castle, 
overlooking  its  noble  park,  was  much  admired. 

Leaving  Auckland,  the  party  drove  by  way  of 
Binchester,  the  site  of  the  old  Roman  station  of 
Vinovium,  to  Viscount  Boyne's  Castle  at  Brancepelh, 
and  to  the  church,  which  contains  some  rich  and 
beautiful  screen  and  stall  work  of  the  seventeenh 
century,  and  a  good  fourteenth-century  chest.  From 
Brancepeth  the  return  to  Durham  was  made  by  rail. 
At  the  evening  meeting  Mr.  J.  Bilson  lectured  on  the 
place  of  Durham  Cathedral  in  the  evolution  of  Gothic 
architecture. 

The  fourth  day,  July  24,  began  with  a  visit  to 
Sunderland.  At  Monkwearmouth  Church  an  interest- 
ing description  of  the  building  was  given  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Peers,  who  said  the  church  was  of  extremely  early 
construction,  and  its  earliest  parts  could  be  dated, 
which  was  an  unusual  thing.  Wearmouth  and 
Jarrow  were  the  two  earliest  centres  of  Christianity 
in  Northumbria.  When  these  churches  were  first 
built  Rome  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  power.  That 
church  was  probably  founded  in  674.  There  was 
also  a  second  church  of  Mary's  on  the  site.  It  was 
a  very  common  thing  in  these  early  foundations  to 
build  two  or  three  churches  in  a  direct  line  from  east 
to  west,  but  there  was  some  difficulty  in  proving  that 
to  be  the  case  at  Monkwearmouth.  The  small 
details  of  the  building  were  extraordinarily  beautiful. 
Mr.  Peers  also  referred  to  the  destruction  wrought  by 
the  Danes,  the  restoration,  and  alterations  which 
were  undertaken  at  later  dates.  From  Monkwear- 
mouth the  party  proceeded  to  Hylton  Castle,  where 
they  were  met  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Parrington,  who  had 
generously  provided  refreshments  for  them.  Mr. 
W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  described  the  building,  stating 
that  the  rear  part  had  probably  been  built  first,  for  its 
carvings  indicated  the  period  of  Richard  II.  (1399). 
The  front  part  was  probably  of  the  year  1407,  as  he 
judged  by  the  carving  representing  only  three  French 
fleurs-de-lis.  The  castle  had  been  in  possession  of 
one  family,  called  Hylton,  down  to  1739  in  unbroken 
male  descent.  A  very  big  house  was  contemplated 
and  never  carried  out.  The  place  was  probably 
built  by  William  of  Hylton,  who  died  in  1435.  The 
chief  subject  of  interest  was  the  display  of  heraldry. 
On  the  hill  near  by  were  the  ruins  of  a  chaptl,  which 
bore  indications  still  of  its  domestic  character. 
Returning  to  Durham,  the  members  were  shown 
over  the  castle  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Hodges,  cf  Hexham. 
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After  tea  Canon  Greenwell  met  the  members  in  the 
cathedral  library,  and  addressed  some  observations  to 
them  on  the  Saxon  stones  and  the  relics  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert.  The  learned  canon  in  his  remarks  referred  to 
the  controversy  as  to  the  actual  site  of  the  burial- 
place  of  St.  Cuthbert.  It  is  believed  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  that  when  St.  Cuthbert  was  buried,  the 
exact  situation  of  his  grave  was  made  known  to  only 
three  monks,  and  that  as  each  of  these  died,  the 
survivors  acquainted  another  monk  with  the  secre\ 
and  that  no  one  else  can  be  certain  of  the  site  of  his 
tomb.  On  the  other  hand,  eminent  antiquaries  are 
positive  that  the  site  is  known,  and  that  the  body 
found  in  that  place  was  that  of  St.  Cuthbert.  Canon 
Greenwell  told  the  visitors  that  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  skeleton  under  the  platform  upon 
which  stood  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  Durham 
Cathedral  was  the  skeleton  of  St.  Cuthbert.  It 
possessed  many  things  which  were  consistent  with 
that,  and  he  did  not  think  that  anything  was  incon- 
sistent. He  really  believed  it  to  be  the  skeleton  of 
St.  Cuthbert.  At  night  Mr.  K.  C.  Bayley  read  a 
paper  in  the  open  air  in  the  castle  courtyard  on 
"  Some  Early  Points  in  Connection  with  the  History 
of  Durham  City." 

On  Saturday,  July  25,  the  members  visited  Gain- 
ford,  Egglestone  Abbey,  and  Barnard  Castle,  in  Tees- 
dale.  Gainford  and  Wycliffe  Churches  were  described 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers.  At  Egglestone  Abbey  Mr. 
St,  John  Hope  described  the  ruins,  and  M.  Pontalis, 
speaking  in  French,  drew  attention  to  various  points  in 
the  abbey  which  had  struck  him  as  peculiar,  and 
which  were  in  some  respects  different  from  the 
French  work.  He  had  found  certain  similarities  in 
architecture  in  Normandy  and  one  or  two  other  parts 
of  Northern  France.  He  cordially  invited  the 
members  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  French 
kindred  society  next  year  at  Perigueux  or  Angers. 
At  Barnard  Castle  Mr.  Hope  gave  a  short  account  of 
the  history  of  the  castle,  and  referred  to  the  memor- 
able siege  in  1569,  when  Sir  George  Bowes  held  the 
fortress  for  eleven  days  against  the  Earls  who  re- 
belled in  the  (1  Rising  of  the  North." 

Monday,  July  27,  was  occupied  by  a  driving  tour 
to  Pittington  Church,  Lumley  Castle,  Chester-le- 
Street  Church,  and  Finchale  Priory.  Mr.  St.  John 
Hope  described  Lumley  Castle  and  Finchale  Priory, 
while  Mr.  C.  C.  Hodges  spoke  at  Chester-le-Street. 
In  the  evening  the  annual  business  meeting  was  held, 
and  the  customary  votes  of  thanks  were  passed. 

On  Tuesday,  July  28,  the  members  visited  Rich- 
mond, and  Easby  Abbey  and  Church  ;  and  many 
remained  for  an  extra  day  on  Wednesday,  July  29, 
when  Hexham  Priory,  Aydon  Castle,  and  the  site  of 
the  Roman  town  of  Corstopitum,  near  Corbridge, 
were  visited,  Mr.  W.  H.  Knowles  and  Mr.  R.  H. 
Forster  conducting  the  party  over  the  excavations  at 
the  last-named  place. 

+§  «•$  +§ 

British  Numismatic  Society,  July  15. —  Mr. 
P.  W.  P.  Carlyon-Britton,  President,  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  W.  J.  Andrew  continued  his  series  of  addresses 
on  the  coinage  of  the  reign  of  Stephen.  The  martlet 
type,  Hawkins  No.  277,  was  peculiar  to  the  mint  of 
Derby,   and   he  attributed  its  issue   to   Robert   de 


Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby,  during  the  captivity  of 
Stephen  in  the  summer  of  1141,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Empress  Matilda  being  in  possession 
of  London,  the  Earl  would  be  precluded  from  ob- 
taining official  dies,  and  would  be  thrown  on  his  own 
resources  for  supplies  of  currency.  He  would,  no 
doubt,  employ  the  local  seal-cutter  to  sink  the  dies, 
and  this  would  explain  the  unusual  character  of  both 
workmanship  and  lettering.  The  lecturer  accepted 
the  reading  of  the  moneyer's  name  as  corrected  by 
Mr.  Anscombe  and  Mr.  Carlyon-Britton  to  Wal- 
chelinus,  instead  of  Whichelinus,  as  previously  sup- 
posed, and  quoted  numerous  charters  to  prove  his 
relationship  to  the  Earl  and  his  large  benefactions  to 
Darley  Abbey.  As  further  evidence  that  this  type 
was  issued  by  Robert  de  Ferrers,  Mr.  Andrew  re- 
ferred to  a  coin  which,  with  the  exception  that  on 
the  reverse  fleurs-de-lis  replaced  the  martlets,  was 
of  identical  workmanship,  lettering,  and  design,  and 
clearly  the  work  of  the  same  die-sinker.  The  name 
of  the  mint  upon  it  was  Stv,  a  contraction  of 
Stutesberia,  the  old  name  for  Tutbury,  nine  miles 
from  Derby  and  the  Caput  of  the  earldom.  The 
Earl's  castle  was  at  Tutbury,  and  as  he  himself  was 
also  called  Robert  de  Stutesberia,  being  so  referred 
to  by  Orderic,  it  was  a  question  for  consideration 
whether  the  horseman  type,  Hawkins  No.  :8o, 
bearing  the  legend  Kobertus  de  Stu,  should  not  be 
assigned  to  him  rather  than  to  Robert  of  Gloucester 
or  Robert  de  Stutville.  The  variety,  Hawkins 
Type  VI.  of  Stephen's  first  type,  on  which  the  cross 
on  the  reverse  was  engrailed  and  terminated  by 
fleurs,  Mr.  Andrew  assigned  to  ecclesiastical  mints, 
and  instanced  examples  of  Exeter  and  of  Newark, 
quoting  in  support  a  charter  from  Stephen,  granting 
to  the  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln  the  privilege  of 
coining  at  his  castle  of  Newark.  Passing  on  to  the 
series  of  coins  reading  Willehuus,  Hawkins  No.  284, 
hitherto  attributed  to  William,  the  son  of  Stephen, 
he  illustrated  two  varieties  of  the  type,  on  which, 
fortunately,  the  name  was  extended.  One  of  these 
bore  the  addition  of  de  Moi,  and  the  other  read 
Will',  da.  Du.  O. ;  and  there  was,  therefore,  no 
difficulty  in  assigning  them  to  William  de  Moion, 
Lord  of  Dunster  and  Okehampton,  subsequently 
created  by  Matilda  Earl  of  Somerset  and  Dorset. 
William  de  Moion  refused  to  acknowledge  Stephen's 
title  to  the  Crown,  and  although  the  latter,  in  1 139, 
advanced  against  him  in  person,  he  failed  to  quell 
the  insurrection,  for  William's  castle  of  Dunster  was 
impregnable.  As,  therefore,  De  Moion  held  Somerset 
and  Dorset  by  right  of  the  sword,  and,  until  the 
coming  of  the  Empress,  acknowledged  fealty  to  no 
one,  he  would  hesitate  to  pay  his  troops  with 
Stephen's  money,  and  so  preferred  to  coin  in  his 
own  name,  imitating,  with  the  necessary  omission 
of  crown  and  sceptre,  the  types  of  Henry  I.,  which 
still  passed  current  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  W.  Sharp  Ogden  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Roman  Mint  and  Early  Britain,"  in  which  particular 
attention  was  paid  to  the  methods  employed  by  the 
artificers  both  in  the  Roman  officina  and  in  the  pro- 
vincial ones,  and  a  great  deal  of  light  was  thrown 
upon  the  way  of  using  the  minting  implements  un- 
earthed at  Duston  and  Polden  Hill,  and  else- 
where. 
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The  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Arch/eo- 
logical  Society  held  a  three  days'  meeting  at 
Cardiff  on  August  4,  5,  and  6,  under  the  presidency 
of  Canon  Bazeley.  The  Lord  Mayor  welcomed  the 
members  on  the  first  day,  and  the  annual  business 
meeting  was  held,  thereafter  visits  being  paid  to 
Llandaff  Cathedral  and  St.  Fagan's  Castle.  On 
the  second  day  Caerphilly  Castle,  Cardiff  Castle, 
St.  John's  Church,  and  the  City  Museum  were  visited. 
The  third  day  was  occupied  by  an  excursion  to 
Llantwit  Major,  St.  Donat's  Castle,  Ewenny,  and 
Bridgend. 

^>e      +§      «©$ 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Newcastle  was  held  on  July  29,  Mr.  R.  Welford 
presiding. — Mr.  Edward  Wooler  exhibited  a  third 
brass  coin  of  Quintillus,  and  a  photograph  of  a 
"  creeing-trough,"  both  found  in  Darlington.  Mr. 
Welford,  in  an  interesting  paper,  stated  that  a  parcel 
of  manuscripts  obtained  by  him  from  a  London 
bookseller  contained  a  number  of  accounts  rendered 
to  the  stewards  of  Gateshead  for  work  done  by  their 
order  or  on  their  behalf.  These  accounts  began  with 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  William  Coatsworth  and 
Robert  Leighton  were  stewards,  and  extended  with 
wide  intervals  down  to  near  the  end  of  that  period. 
Amongst  them  were  several  of  interest.  We  ob- 
tained from  them,  for  example,  a  side  view  of  the 
old  custom  of  riding  the  boundaries,  with  glimpses 
of  the  parish  stocks  and  the  ducking-stool.  Here, 
too,  we  read  for  the  first  time  about  the  races  at 
Gateshead,  for  amongst  the  silver  plate  supplied  to 
the  authorities  for  the  town's  use  was  "a  ladle  cup 
for  the  horse  course,"  and  payments  were  made  to 
the  waits  and  drummers  who  played  there.  There 
were  also  echoes  of  wars'  alarms  in  payments  for 
mending  swords  and  halberts,  muskets  and  pistols, 
and  for  supplying  other  deadly  munitions  of  defiance 
and  defence. 

+?  +$  +$ 

In  July  the  members  of  the  Bradford  Historical 
and  Antiquarian  Society  journeyed  to  Ingleton. 
From  Ingleton  the  party  had  a  charming  drive 
through  Burton,  Cantsfield,  close  by  Thurland  Castle, 
to  Tunstall  Church  (Brocklebridge  in  Jane  Eyre), 
the  history  and  architecture  of  which  were  explained 
by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Burrow.  The  drive  was  continued 
to  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  where,  after  lunch,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  Llewelyn  Davies  pointed  out  the  unique 
features  of  his  interesting  church.  After  admiring 
the  celebrated  view  from  the  churchyard — which  was 
pronounced  by  Ruskin  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
was  the  subject  of  a  famous  picture  painted  by 
Turner — the  drive  was  resumed  through  Casterton 
to  Cowah  Bridge,  to  see  Lowood  School,  where  the 
Brontes  were  in  1824-25,  and  on  to  Ingleton. 

*K  «•$  «•§ 

A  two-days  meeting  of  the  Dorset  Field  Club 
was  held  at  Wells  and  Glastonbury  on  July  22  and  23. 
The  places  visited  included  the  Cheddar  Caves, 
Wells  Cathedral,  and  Bishop's  Palace,  the  site  of  the 
newly-explored  lake  village  at  Meare,  Meare  Church, 
and  Glastonbury  Abbey  and  Museum.  On  the  first 
evening  an  able    lecture   on   the    Lake   Village   at 


Glastonbury  was  given  by  Mr.  St.  George  Gray,  who 
also,  on  the  following  day,  spoke  at  Meare  on  the 
new  site  there  now  being  explored.  At  Glastonbury 
Mr.  Bligh  Bond  described  the  Abbey  ruins. 

+§  «$  ^ 

The  members  of  the  Suffoi  k  Institute  of 
Archeology  made  an  excursion  in  the  Lavenham 
district  on  July  30.  Milden  Church  has  some  curious 
features,  amongst  them  being  an  ancient  monument 
in  a  recess,  in  which  are  represented,  emblematically, 
Time,  Death,  and  Eternity.  There  are  also  an  in- 
teresting Norman  doorway  and  a  very  early  window. 
Mr.  Redstone  described  it  as  an  early  church  which 
has  retained  a  good  deal  of  its  original  character. 
He  pointed  out,  however,  one  innovation  which  the 
present  rector  has  very  properly  banished — namely, 
a  sort  of  book-rest,  which  was  used  on  the  altar  until 
quite  recently,  and  which  is  made  out  of  an  old 
champagne  case,  stained  brown.  Mr.  Redstone  also 
drew  attention  to  what  will  be  considered  by  some 
a  regrettable  circumstance — namely,  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  library  of  books  left  by  the  will  of  the 
Rev.  William  Burkitt,  an  incumbent  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  author  of  Burkitt' s 
Commentaries,  to  go  with  the  parsonage.  It  was 
stated  that  the  last  incumbent  had  disposed  of  the 
remnants  of  the  old  library  with  the  consent  of  the 
archdeacon,  who  appears  to  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  testamentary  gift,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
quite  a  number  of  documents,  and  also  a  lengthy 
piece  of  writing  on  the  wall  of  the  church  itself. 
Chelsworth  Church  was  well  described  by  the  vicar, 
the  Rev.  E.  J.  Teesdale,  who  drew  special  attention 
to  the  mural  paintings  which  were  discovered  in 
1849;  and  Monks  Eleigh  Church  by  the  rector,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  F.  Northcote,  who  gave  some  interest- 
ing excerpts  from  parish  history,  and  mentioned  with 
regard  to  the  church  that  Bishop  Wordsworth,  of 
Lincoln,  was  at  one  time  its  rector.  He  mentioned 
that  the  rectors  of  Monks  Eleigh  Church  were  known 
from  so  far  back  as  1271,  and  since  that  time  the 
patronage  of  the  living  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  chief  doors  of  the  church  are  still  barred  in  the 
old  style  from  within  when  the  church  is  closed. 
On  the  top  of  the  tower  is  a  bell  in  a  sort  of  a  cage, 
the  origin  of  which  is  that  a  certain  lady  was  lost  in 
the  fields  at  night,  and  found  her  way  home  by 
hearing  the  clock  strike.  In  gratitude  she  estab- 
lished a  charity,  known  as  "  Clock  Meadow  Charity," 
and  the  bell  was  placed  on  the  tower  as  a  memento. 


«•$  +$ 
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The  members  of  the  Brighton  and  Hove  Archaeo- 
logical Club  made  an  excursion  on  August  1  to 
Chanctonbury  Ring  and  the  Promontory  Forts  on 
Steyning  Downs,  under  the  guidance  of  Messrs. 
C.  W.  Catt,  H.  C.  Sturt,  and  H.  S.  Toms.  The 
Ring  consists  of  the  ancient  fort's  ditch  and  rampart, 
which  forms  an  oval  enclosure  of  about  550  feet  by 
400  feet.  Like  Hollingbury  Camp,  it  has  two 
entrances,  one  on  the  east  and  the  other  in  the 
western  part  of  the  rampart.  Although  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  Sussex  hill-forts,  it  resembles  them  in 
point  of  construction ;   for  where  the  ground  slopes 
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^gradually  away  from  the  camp  the  defensive  breast- 
works are  powerfully  developed,  whilst  on  the  north- 
west side,  where  it  skirts  the  steep  escarpment  of  the 
hill,  the  earthwork  is  comparatively  slight.  In  the 
course  of  remarks  made  at  the  camp  it  was  stated 
that  some  authorities  maintain  that  Chanctonbury 
Ring  was  constructed  by  the  Neolithic  tribes  ;  but 
although  very  little  is  known  of  the  local  earthworks, 
sufficient  evidence  was  brought  to  light  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  late  General  Pitt- Rivers  to  show 
that  in  the  construction  of  these  works  of  defence, 
the  same  principles  were  observed  throughout  the 
prehistoric  periods  from  Neolithic  times  down  to  the 
Ancient  Britons  whom  the  Romans  found  in  occupa- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  country.  It  was  therefore  im- 
possible to  determine  the  period  of  a  hill-fort  from  an 
examination  of  its  superficial  features.  Although  not 
of  Roman  origin,  marked  evidence  of  the  occupation 
of  Chanctonbury  Ring  by  the  Romans  had  been  dis- 
covered. When  the  trees  were  planted  a  consider- 
able number  of  Roman  coins  were  dug  up,  together 
with  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  and  tiles.  Quantities 
of  the  latter  are  still  to  be  seen  scattered  over  the 
interior  of  the  camp  underneath  the  trees.  The 
objects  found  by  the  members  of  the  Club  included 
the  neck  and  greater  portion  of  a  Roman  glass  bottle, 
and  over  a  hundred  little  cubes  of  black,  white,  red, 
grey,  and  brown  stone  (tesserae),  which  were  used  by 
the  Romans  in  pavement-making.  These  discoveries, 
combined  with  others  previously  made,  afford  strong 
proof  that  a  building  of  some  kind  must  have  been 
erected  within  this  ancient  British  fort  in  Roman 
times.  The  whole  area  of  the  earthwork  would  well 
repay  excavation,  but  the  roots  of  the  trees,  which 
have  undoubtedly  caused  considerable  damage  to  the 
archaeological  value  of  the  camp,  would  prevent  such 
investigations  being  satisfactorily  carried  out.  On 
the  way  back  to  Steyning  the  party  inspected  the 
earthworks  on  Steyning  Round  Hill  and  the  Flagstaff 
Hill.  These  two  imposing  promontories  of  the 
Downs  are  apparently  fortified  by  a  fosse  and  vallum 
thrown  across  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  like  the  camp 
at  the  Devil's  Dyke ;  but,  unlike  the  latter,  they 
possess  no  enclosing  earthwork  running  round  the 
side  of  the  hill.  There  are  several  similar  examples 
in  Sussex  of  this  most  primitive  type  of  promontory 
fort,  but  little  is  known  practically  about  them,  and 
only  excavation  will  prove  whether  they  may  be  con- 
sidered works  of  defence  and  to  what  period  they 
belong. 

«•$        +§        -os 

Other  excursions  which  we  have  not  space  to 
chronicle  in  detail  have  been  those  of  the  Hants 
Archaeological  Society  to  Slackstead  Manor 
House  and  Farley  Chamberlayne  on  July  23  ;  the 
Halifax  Antiquarian  Society  to  Heptonstall  on 
July  25  ;  the  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society 
to  Selby,  Cawood,  and  Brayton  on  July  30 ;  the 
Sunderland  Antiquarian  Society  to  Hallgarth 
Church  and  Sherburn  Hospital  on  July  22 ;  of 
the  Axbridge  branch  of  the  Somerset  Archaeo- 
logical Society  to  Bleadon,  Loxton,  Christon, 
Winscombe,  and  Banwell  on  July  25  ;  and  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian 
Society  to  Cockersand  Abbey  and  Thurnham  Hall 
on  July  18. 


laetJietos  ant)  Notices 
of  jfteto  IBooks. 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.  ] 

The  Peasant  Songs  of  Great  Russia.  Collected 
and  transcribed  from  phonograms  by  Eugenie 
Lineff.  First  series.  St.  Petersburg  :  published 
by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science.  London  : 
sold  by  David  Nutt.  12  by  8f  inches,  pp.  Ixi, 
xlviii,  90.  Price  5s.  net. 
Although  the  introduction  is  dated  1904  and  the 
imprint  1905,  this  remarkable  collection  has  only  just 
appeared  in  England.  It  is  the  first  attempt  at  re- 
cording the  part-songs  of  Russian  peasants  by  means 
of  a  phonograph,  the  chief  object  being  "to  give  the 
most  accurate  possible  record  of  the  peasant  part- 
song,  without  any  alterations  and  improvements,  just 
as  it  is  sung  by  the  people,  and  thus  to  contribute  to 
the  elaboration  of  a  correct  method  for  writing  down 
specimens  of  the  popular  genius,  both  as  regards  the 
music  and  the  words,  which  are  inseparably  connected 
with  each  other."  The  results  are  extremely  interest- 
ing, although  only  twenty-three  songs  are  here 
printed.  Madame  Lineff  prefaces  the  collection  with 
an  account  of  Russian  folk-song,  evidently  written 
from  intimate  knowledge  and  with  sympathetic  ap- 
preciation, with  excursuses  on  the  singers  and  the 
words  of  the  songs,  and  on  their  tonality  and  musical 
scales.  All  this  introductory  matter,  and  the  words 
of  the  songs  themselves,  are  given  first  in  English  and 
then  in  Russian,  the  part  concluding  with  the  tran- 
scribed music  of  the  songs.  To  musicians  and  to 
students  of  folk-song  alike  these  songs  and  their 
settings  will  appeal.  They  are  original,  individual 
improvisations  in  reality,  striking  in  rhythm,  and  often 
bizarre  in  effect.  Though  small  in  number,  they  are 
all  characteristic,  and  are  taken  from  various  parts  of 
Russia  to  form  a  preliminary  part  of  what  is  intended 
to  be  a  comprehensive  collection.  Part  II.,  which  is 
expected  to  appear  in  the  autumn,  will  comprise  the 
songs  of  the  Province  of  Novgorod,  and  will  be 
followed  by  those  of  other  provinces  of  Russia.  The 
work,  we  are  informed,  is  intended  to  embrace,  as  far 
as  is  practicable,  the  musical  material  of  the  folk-songs 
of  the  whole  of  Russia,  to  which  will  be  added  special 
series  containing  songs  which  form  part  of  the  ritual 
of  peasant  weddings,  work  songs,  historical  songs, 
etc.  The  scheme  is  an  excellent  one,  and  deserves 
support  from  English  folk-lorists  and  all  lovers  of 
folk-music  and  folk-song.  The  continued  progress  of 
the  work,  the  publishers  assure  us,  is  guaranteed  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  issued  under  the  auspice's  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Academy  of  Science. 

*      *      * 

By  Thames  and  Cotswold.    By  William  Holden 

Hutton,  B.D.     Over  100  illustrations.     London  : 

Archibald  Constable  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1908.     Demy 

8vo.,  pp.  310.     Price  5s.  net. 

We  welcome  gladly  this  second  edition,  cheap  but 

comely,  of  a  book   which,  on  its  first  appearance  in 

1903,  gained  the  suffrages  of  a  large  army  of  readers 

and  lovers  of  the  country-side  which  it  depicts.     The 
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only  change  of  much  importance  in  the  book,  as  now 
reissued,  is  the  removal  of  three  chapters  which  dealt 
with  Warwickshire,  and  were  therefore  rather  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  title,  and  the  substitution  there- 
for of  three  more  directly  related  to  the  Cotswold 
country.  Mr.  Hutton  has  also  added  an  amusing 
"Envoy,"  being  "The  Adventures  of  G.  B.  H.  and 
W.  H.  H.  By  One  of  Them,"  written  for  a  school 
magazine — the  Burfordian — and  bright  with  humour. 


England.  Mr.  Hutton  knows  it  thoroughly.  He 
puts  his  arm  in  that  of  the  reader,  so  to  speak,  and 
conducts  him  by  winding  roads,  rambling  lanes,  and 
ancient  footpaths,  through  the  old-world  villages  and 
ancient  towns,  some  snugly  harbouring  in  green  and 
well-watered  valleys,  others  turning  weather-beaten 
walls  and  roofs  to  the  gusty  airs  of  the  breezy  uplands. 
Picturesque  old  manor-houses,  grey  stone  cottages 
and  farmhouses,  and  grand  mediaeval  churches,  raonu- 


CHIPPING    CAMPDEN   CHURCH. 


Those  who  have  already  read  the  sketches  of  the 
country  of  the  Upper  Thames  and  of  the  Cotswolds 
contained  in  this  volume  will  not  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  charm  with  which  Mr.  Hutton's  practised  pen 
invests  every  spot  that  he  describes.  It  is  emphatically 
a  pleasant  country — pleasing  to  the  eye,  pleasing  to 
the  imagination,  and  to  the  historic  and  artistic  senses 
— through  which  the  author  takes  us,  and  also  one  of 
the   least  soj  histicated  distiicls  yet  to  be  found  in 


ments  to  the  piety  of  the  wealthy  Cotswold  clothiers 
of  long  ago— around  them  all  cluster  stories  and 
memories  told  and  recalled  by  our  guide  in  the  ex- 
cellent prose  of  which  he  is  a  master.  The  very 
numerous  illustrations,  though  in  a  few  instances 
rather  too  small  to  be  effective,  add  much  to  the 
charm  of  a  book  which,  in  this  cheap  reissue,  should 
win  a  host  of  new  readers  and  friends.  There  is  a 
good  index  of  persons  and  places,  and  a  map  which 
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would  have  been  more  useful  on  a  somewhat  larger 
scale.  The  illustration  which  we  are  courteously 
allowed  to  reproduce  on  page  357  shows  the  splendid 
Perpendicular  tower  of  Campden  Church — a  tower 
which  is  a  landmark  for  many  miles  around.  The 
exterior  of  the  church,  one  of  the  fine  Perpendicular 
fanes  built  by  the  old  woolstaplers,  is  glorious ;  but 
the  interior,  alas  !  has  been  "  restored,"  and  scraped 
relentlessly. 

An  Index  to  the  Papers  relating  to  Scotland, 
described  or  calendared  in  the  Historical  MSS. 
Commission's  Reports.     By  Professor  C.  Sanford 
Terry,  M.A.     Glasgow :  James  MacLehose  ani 
Sons,  1908.     Royal  8vo.,  pp.  62.     Price  3s.  net. 
Professor  Terry  first  summarizes  the  contents  of  the 
volumes  containing  reports  on  Scottish  muniments, 
thus  giving  a  conspectus  of  the  materials  for  Scottish 
history  contained  therein,  and  then  adds  a  subject- 
index  for  individuals,  incidents,  institutions,  and  reigns. 
Materials  mentioned  in  the  summary  which  have  been 
published  by  clubs  and  societies  are  so  noted.     A 
prefatory  note  contains  a  full  list  of  the  owners  of 
Scottish  muniments  upon  which  the  Historical  Manu- 
script Commission  has  reported,  with  the  places  of 
deposit   of  their   collections.     The   full  value  of  so 
laborious  a  piece  of  work,  accomplished  with  care  and 
accuracy,    can   only   be   appreciated   by  students   of 
Scottish  history,  whose  future  labours  Professor  Terry 
has  so  materially  lightened.     We  trust  that  they  will 
give  him  the  grateful  thanks  he  deserves. 

*  *  * 
The  Edinburgh  Periodical  Press.  By  W.  J. 
Couper,  M.A.  Vol.  I,  Introduction  and  Biblio- 
graphy, 1642-1711.  Stirling:  Eneas  Mackay, 
1908.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  256.  Price  5s. 
Mr.  Couper  is  clearly  of  the  stuff  of  which  good 
bibliographers  are  made.  He  is  painstaking,  accurate, 
and  attentive  to  minute  detail,  and,  above  all,  he  is 
enthusiastic.  When  the  more  humdrum  qualities  of  a 
bibliographer  are  fused  in  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  good 
work  always  results.  Mr.  Couper  dedicates  his  book 
to  a  wife  "who  with  gracious  forbearance  and  un- 
failing patience  suffers  her  husband's  hobbies."  This 
is  prettily  said  ;  but  Mr.  Couper's  hobby  needs  no 
apology.  His  is  largely  pioneer  work,  for  no  attempt 
worthy  the  name  had  been  made  to  cope  with  the 
history  of  the  Edinburgh  Periodical  Press  before  Mr. 
Couper  undertook  the  task.  His  introduction  runs 
to  some  160  pages,  and  deals  very  thoroughly,  though 
in  most  readable  fashion,  with  the  early  history  of 
Scottish  journalism,  under  such  headings  as  "The 
Fleet  Street  of  Edinburgh,"  "The  First  Scottish 
Periodical,"  "Edinburgh  as  a  News  Centre,"  "The 
Censorship  of  the  Scottish  Press,"  "  Edinburgh 
Town  Council  and  the  Press,"  and  the  like.  There 
is  very  much  in  these  carefully  written  pages  that  will 
be  new  to  all  students  of  newspaper  history.  The 
instalment  of  the  bibliography  here  given  begins  with 
The  Diurnal  Occurrances  of  1642,  an  Edinburgh  re- 
print of  a  London  original  (of  the  title-page  of  which  a 
facsimile  is  given),  and  extends  to  the  Edinburgh 
Tatler—"  By  Donald  MacStafif  of  the  North  "—of 
1711.  Every  item  is  fully  described  and  annotated, 
much  light  being  incidentally  thrown  on  both  muni- 


cipal  and   national    history.      The   volume   is  well- 
printed  and  in  every  way  creditably  produced. 

*  *      * 

The  Art  Treasures  of  London  :  Painting. 
By  Hugh  Stokes.  London  :  Arnold  Fair  bairns 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1908.  Small  8vo. ,  pp.  xx,  164. 
Price  3s.  6d.  net. 
This  handy  volume,  compact  of  well-ordered 
information,  is  a  first  instalment  towards  what  should 
be  a  useful  series  of  guides  to  the  Public  Ait  Galleries 
of  London.  By  a  pardonable  licence  the  University 
Galleries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  included  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  and  bring  the  total  of  the 
collections  treated  to  fifteen.  The  compiler  has  done 
wisely  to  include  water-colours  as  "  one  of  the  chief 
glories  of  the  British  School,"  and  the  task  of  the  art- 
lover  in  this  and  many  other  respects  will  be  consider- 
ably assisted  by  this  hand-book  when  he  is  searching 
for  a  particular  work  or  for  a  particular  artist.  Plans 
of  all  the  galleries  are  accompanied  by  useful  data  as 
to  hours  of  admission  ;  the  work  is  so  up-to-date  as 
to  include  a  reference  to  Sir  J.  Duveen's  munificent 
promise  of  a  Turner  Gallery.  The  bulk  of  the  volume 
consists  of  a  chronological  list  of  artists,  arranged 
according  to  the  order  of  their  schools,  with  classified 
lists  of  all  their  works  exhibited  in  the  London  area. 
A  complete  and  indispensable  index  of  names  is 
added.  The  author's  limits  of  space  naturally  curtail 
his  brief  biographical  notes,  which  are,  however, 
compiled  with  care,  good  taste,  and  judgment.  The 
series  would  seem  both  to  have  found  a  want  and  to 
supply  it.  W.  H.  D. 

*  *     * 

The  Cathedral  Church  and  See  of  Essex.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Thirteen 
illustrations  and  two  plans.  London :  Bemrose 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  1908.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xii,  80. 
Price,  paper  covers,  is.  6d.  net ;  cloth  gilt, 
2s.  net. 
Dr.  Cox's  name  is  a  guarantee  for  accurate  and 
thorough  work  ;  and  now  that  the  parish  church  of 
Chelmsford  has  been  chosen  to  be  the  cathedral 
church  of  a  new  diocese,  this  little  volume  appears 
most  opportunely.  The  book  is,  indeed,  something 
more  than  a  history  of  the  church,  as,  in  fact,  the  title 
indicates.  It  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  first  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  the  kingdom  of  Essex, 
and  of  its  spread  by  Cedd,  the  brother  of  St.  Chad, 
who,  with  a  companion,  evangelized  the  little  king- 
dom, Cedd  being  thereafter  consecrated  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  the  East  Saxons.  The  fine  church,  which 
is  about  to  be  raised  to  cathedral  dignity,  was  rebuilt 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  but 
before  describing  that  event  and  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  fabric,  Dr.  Cox  gives  some  very  interest- 
ing particulars  of  the  church  before  that  date.  The 
story  of  its  connection  with  the  famous  Simon 
Sudbury,  Bishop  of  London  from  1362  to  1375,  when 
he  was  translated  to  Canterbury,  contains  fresh  and 
interesting  details  of  mediaeval  Church  history  ;  and 
the  history  of  what  befell  the  building  and  its  orna- 
ments in  the  troublous  times  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  is  fully  related.  In  1800  a  great 
part  of  the  church  collapsed,  as  a  result  of  undermin- 
ing caused  by  the  "pernicious  practice  of  burying 
persons  of  any  distinction  within  churches,  instead  of 
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committing  them  to  the  earth  in  churchyards."  The 
fabric  was  rebuilt,  partly  by  local  effort,  partly  by 
general  collection  by  brief.  It  was  not  reopened  till 
1803.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  Dr.  Cox's 
little  book  is  a  concluding  section  containing  extracts 
from  the  parish  books  and  registers.  The  illustra- 
tions give  views  of  the  church  at  different  dates, 
including  one  of  the  collapse  in  1800,  and  of  its 
monuments.  A  map  of  the  old  deaneries — Essex  was 
formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  three  archdeacons — 
and  a  plan  of  the  present-day  church,  showing  pro- 
posed extensions  eastward  and  chapter-house,  com- 
plete a  useful  little  book  of  special  interest  to  Essex 
Churchmen  at  this  period  of  transition. 


throw  light  on  the  early  history  of  the  ancient  bridges. 
The  paper  on  "Hearth  Money  in  Nottingham'1  is 
worth  the  attention  of  students  of  local  genealogy  and 
family  history,  as  Mr.  Briscoe  prints  in  full  the  Lay 
Subsidy  Roll  for  Nottingham  of  1674.  It  contains  a 
pretty  complete  list  of  the  Nottingham  householders 
of  that  date,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  reduced  reproduc- 
tion of  Speed's  map  of  the  town — the  earliest  known — 
published  in  1610.  Other  articles  and  notes  of 
importance  are  some  early  notes  concerning  "Notting- 
ham Taverns";  a  historical  account  of  "The  Old 
Guild  Hall  and  Prison";  and  "Notes  about  St. 
Mary's,"  the  mother-church  of  Nottingham.  The 
book,  which  is  freely  illustrated  and  nicely  "got  up," 
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Chapters  ok  Nottinghamshire  History.     By 
J.  Potter  Briscoe.    Many  illustrations.    Notting- 
ham :  Derry  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  1908.    Crown  8vo. , 
pp.  168.     Price  4s.  net. 
The  general   effect   of   this    miscellany   is   rather 
scrappy ;    but    the   scraps    are    for    the   most   part 
appetizing  and   well   worth   collecting.     There  are 
many  articles,  indeed,   to  which  it  would  be  quite 
wrong  to  apply  the  name  of  "scraps."    The  paper 
on    "Nottingham   Pottery"   brings    together    much 
interesting  matter,  and  is  illustrated  by  five  excellent 
plates,  besides  sundry  illustrations  in  the  text.     One, 
which  we  are  kindly  allowed  to  reproduce  on  this 
page,  shows  what  is  probably  the  latest  dated  speci- 
men— 1796 — of  Nottingham  pottery  in  existence.  It  is 
atypical  example  of  form  and  decoration  of  that  ware. 
In  "The  Trent  Bridges,  Nottingham,"  many  docu- 
mentary extracts  and   references    ate    given   which 


will  appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Nottingham 
history  and  topography.  There  is  a  pathetic  touch 
about  Mr.  Briscoe's  remark,  in  his  preface:  "I 
thank  the  subscribers  for  having  enabled  me  to 
produce  this  volume  without  any  serious  pecuniary 
loss." 

*     *     * 
A   Brief  Account  of  the   University   Press 

AT  Oxford.    With  illustrations  and  a  chart  of 

Oxford   printing.     By   Falconer   Madan,    M.A. 

Oxford :    Clarendon    Press,    1908.     Small   4to.f 

paper  covers.  Price  2s.  6d. 
Praise  of  this  booklet  would  be  superfluous.  Its 
subject  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  bookmen  ;  its 
author  is  master  of  his  subject  ;  while  its  printing  and 
illustrations  will  satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  critics. 
The  first  chapter  comprises  a  succinct  bibliographical 
account  of  the  earliest  Oxford  presses,  beginning  with 
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the  book  dated  1468,  which  most  bibliographers 
think  should  truly  be  1478,  and  ending  at  1520. 
Then  comes  the  history  of  the  University  Press  in 
private  hands  from  1585  to  1669,  a  period  specially 
marked  by  Laud's  close  connection  with,  and  assiduous 
fostering  of,  the  Press.  The  third  chapter,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Sheldonian  Press  and  Dr.  Fell, "  carries 
the  story  from  1669  to  1713,  while  succeeding  brief 
chapters  on  "  The  Clarendon  Printing  House,"  171310 
1830;  "The  Bible  Press";  and  "The  Clarendon 
Press  in  Modern  Times,"  bring  the  history  up  to  date, 
the  last-named  chapter  ending  with  a  well  deserved 
eulogy  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary  and  of  Dr.  Murray — 
now  Sir  James  Murray — and  his  coadjutors.  The 
second  part — "Incidents  and  Curiosities" — is  fasci- 
nating reading  for  bookmen,  and  contains  various 
curious  bibliographical  details.  Sundry  statistics  and 
chronological  particulars  as  to  the  first  uses  of  various 
foreign  and  other  types,  with  an  ingeniously  con- 
structed chart  exhibiting  the  number  of  books  printed 
or  published  at  Oxford  (average  and  actual)  up  to 
1900,  distinguishing  the  three  classes  of  theological, 
classical  or  learned,  and  miscellaneous  books,  con- 
clude Mr.  Madan's  admirable  booklet.  The  illustra- 
tions— photographic  facsimiles  of  title-pages,  views  of 
the  Press,  specimens  of  type,  etc.— are  remarkably 
good,  and  add  greatly  to  the  attractions  of  a 
charmingly  produced  volume. 

*  *      * 

Mr.  Frovvde  issues  The  Gold  Coinage  of  Asia  before 
Alexander  the  Great,  by  Professor  Percy  Gardner,  in 
pamphlet  form,  at  2s.  6d.  net.  This  is  a  paper  read 
before  the  British  Academy,  and,  according  to  the 
laudable  custom  of  that  body,  is  issued  in  separate 
form  prior  to  its  inclusion  by-and-by  in  the  new 
volume  (Vol.  iii.)  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy. 
It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  call  the  attention  of 
numismatists  to  the  publication  in  this  convenient 
form  of  Professor  Gardner's  learned  paper,  which  is  a 
lucid  summary  of  a  wide  subject  having  a  most 
important  bearing  on  history.  The  author,  who  here 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  issues  of  gold  money  in 
Asia  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  well 
remarks  that :  "  Coins  are  of  all  the  materials  for  the 
reconstruction  of  ancient  history  the  most  trustworthy 
and  objective,  together  with  inscriptions,  but  their 
testimony  must  needs  be  weighed  by  a  hand  used  to 
them  before  its  value  can  be  fully  appreciated." 
Professor  Gardner  deals  with  his  subject  in  five 
sections  :  The  Early  Electrum  Coinage  (electrum  was 
a  white  mixture  of  gold  and  silver)  ;  Croesus  to  Darius  ; 
The  Ionian  Revolt  ;  Electrum  Coins,  B.C.  480  to  330 ; 
and  Gold  Coins  of  the  same  period. 

*  *     * 

The  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon  Archaological  Journal, 
July,  contains  another  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyer's  valuable 
papers  on  Berkshire  churches.  This  is  an  archi- 
tectural account  of  the  church  at  Cholsey,  which, 
though  it  has  undergone  many  changes  and  much 
"  restoration,"  yet  contains  portions  of  the  pre- 
Norman  building,  and  abounds  in  interesting  features. 
The  paper  is  well  illustrated  by  eight  excellent 
photographic  plates,  one  of  which,  by  the  way  (Fig.  4), 
is  misdescribed  as  "General  View,  South-West"— a 
mistake  for  "south-east."  The  numberfurther  contains 
a  note  on  "The  Old  Conduit  at  Whitley,  Reading," 


by  Mr.  E.  Margrett ;  and  a  continuation  of  Mr. 
Acton  Pile's  transcript  of  the  ' '  Feet  of  Fines  for 
Berkshire."  The  East  Anglian,  June,  has  a  good 
paper,  with  illustration,  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Benton,  on 
Lolworlh  Church.  We  have  also  received  Rivista 
d "Italia,  July  ;  No.  53  of  the  Hull  Museum  Publica- 
tions, being  the  twenty-fifth  Quarterly  Record  of 
additions,  etc.  (price  id.) ;  American  Antiquarian, 
July  and  August ;  and  a  catalogue  of  miscellaneous 
books  from  Messrs.  W.  N.  Pitcher  and  Co.,  Cross 
Street,  Manchester. 


CorresponDence. 

FORGERIES  AND  COUNTERFEIT 
ANTIQUITIES. 

TO  THE   EDITOR. 

The  interesting  article  on  forgeries  and  counterfeit 
antiquities  in  your  August  number  suggests  my  send- 
ing this  note,  just  to  tell  those  of  your  readers  who 
will  be  interested  in  the  subject  that  some  fourteen 
years  ago  the  late  Dr.  Stevens,  then  honorary  curator 
of  the  Reading  Museum,  wrote  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  life  of  ' '  Flint  Jack,"  and  it  was  printed 
at  the  works  of  the  Reading  Observer. 

Amongst  other  items  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  tricks  being  played  by  this  notorious  forger, 
Dr.  Stevens  tells  us  :  "  On  one  occasion  he  sold  an 
ancient  urn  to  a  gentleman  in  Bridlington,  which 
was  so  much  prized  by  the  owner  that,  on  accidentally 
letting  it  fall,  and  breaking  it  to  pieces,  he  gave  it 
back  to  Flint  Jack  for  repair,  and  paid  him  hand- 
somely for  joining  the  fragments  together  in  a  clever 
way.  A  few  days  afterwards,  however,  there  was 
discovered  in  a  corner  of  the  room  where  the  accident 
had  happened  to  the  urn  a  large  portion  of  the 
bottom  and  side  of  the  same,  which  had  been  over- 
looked when  the  fragment  had  been  given  to  Flint 
Jack. 

"  This  untoward  accident  shook  Flint  Jack's  credit 
in  Bridlington,  and  doubtless  caused  him  to  turn  his 
steps  in  another  direction." 

The  pamphlet  is  full  of  entertaining  stories,  and 
is  well  worth  reading. 

W.  Ravenscroft,  F.S.A. 
Briantcroft, 

Milford-on-Sea,  Hants, 
August  5,  1908. 


Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  evil  I  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 

To  intending  Contributors.— Unsolicited  MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fuliy 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 
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OCTOBER,  1908. 


jRotes  of  tbe  $£ontb. 

A  committee  consisting  of  many  well-known 
antiquaries,  local  and  other,  has  been  formed 
with  a  view  to  the  examination  of  the  famous 
amphitheatre  at  Dorchester.  An  appeal  for 
the  necessary  funds  has  been  issued,  signed 
by  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  J.  E.  Acland, 
to  whom  at  the  County  Museum,  Dorchester, 
or  to  Mr.  St.  George  Gray,  Taunton  Castle, 
contributions  may  be  sent.  A  sum  of  at 
least  ;£6o  is  required.  The  committee 
remark  that  the  earthwork  at  Dorchester, 
commonly  called  "  Maumbury,"  is  generally 
considered  a  relic  of  the  Roman  occupation, 
the  Amphitheatre  of  the  Roman  Durnovaria. 
They  go  on  to  say  that  "  doubts  have  been  ex- 
pressed recently  as  to  the  truth  of  this  con- 
jecture, and  it  has  been  decided  to  make 
some  careful  investigation  of  the  site  with 
the  object  of  solving  the  difficulty,  and  of 
obtaining  at  the  same  time  much  valuable 
information  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
work,  and  if  possible  of  the  date.  The  con- 
sent of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  as  landlord, 
and  of  the  Dorchester  Town  Council  as 
tenants,  has  been  obtained.  Mr.  St.  John 
Hope,  Assistant- Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London,  has  aided  the  local 
committee  with  his  advice,  and  Mr.  St. 
George  Gray,  of  Taunton,  who  has  carried 
out  many  important  excavations,  has  promised 
his  personal  supervision,  and  has  undertaken 
to  compile  a  careful  report  of  the  work.  The 
investigation  will  be  conducted  with  scrupu- 
lous care  to  insure  that  no  injury  shall  come 
to  our  priceless  relic  of  antiquity." 

VOL.  IV. 


The  Odessa  correspondent  of  the  Standard, 
under  date  August  22,  wrote  :  "  In  the  course 
of  some  further  excavations  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Olbia,  which  is  situated  near  the 
village  of  Tarutino,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bug,  some  fifteen  miles  from  Nicolaieff,  there 
was  discovered  the  other  day  the  founda- 
tions of  what  is  presumed  to  have  been  a 
strong  tower  or  fortress  lying  on  the  north 
side  of  the  ancient  city,  and  a  sepulchral 
marble  slab,  measuring  42  inches  in  length 
and  30  inches  in  breadth,  bearing  a  Greek 
inscription  in  well-preserved  red  colour.  In 
the  lower  stratum  of  the  ruins  large  quanti- 
ties of  black  lacquered  earthenware  and  frag- 
ments of  marble  statuary  and  cornices  were 
found,  and  some  remains  of  sepulchres,  in 
one  of  which  was,  besides  antique  earthen- 
ware, a  vase  of  handsome  structure,  dating 
apparently  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  It  bears 
on  one  side  the  heads  of  Amazons,  and  on 
the  other  those  of  horses  and  men.  In  two 
other  tombs  were  found  vases  painted  in 
white,  blue,  red,  and  green,  the  colours 
being  marvellously  fresh.  Among  these 
various  discoveries  special  interest  attaches 
to  a  small  gilded  terra-cotta  Eros,  with  a 
high  headdress,  found  in  one  of  the  tombs 
amongst  glass  pearls,  and  also  a  gilded 
spindle  of  human  bones." 

$        $        $ 

The  Times  of  August  27  contained  a  deeply 
interesting  commuuication,  filling  more  than 
two  columns,  from  Dr.  Arthur  Evans,  telling 
the  story  of  this  year's  work  on  the  site  of 
Knossos,  in  Crete.  It  is  impossible  to 
summarize  it  here.  It  is  a  record  of  won- 
derful revelations  and  of  remarkable  skill, 
intuition,  and  also  structural  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  explorers.  The  fresh  buildings 
which  have  been  opened  up,  and  the  many 
relics  found,  all  bear  additional  witness  to 
the  extraordinary  development  of  art,  and  the 
wonderful  attainments  of  civilization  during 
the  Minoan  period.  Much  has  been  done, 
we  note,  to  protect  the  parts  of  this  Minoan 
palace,  which  have  been  laid  bare,  from 
the  destructive  results  of  exposure  to  the 
elements.  We  quote  the  final  eloquently 
suggestive  paragraph  of  this  latest  archaeo- 
logical romance  :  "  It  is  specially  interesting 
to  note  that  not  only  the  general  features 
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of  the  'Queen's  Megaron'  have  been  thus 
resuscitated,  but  with  them  the  original 
system  of  lighting.  From  the  open  court 
to  the  east  and  the  narrower  area  that  flanks 
the  inner  section  of  the  hall  the  light  pours 
in  between  the  piers  and  columns  just  as  it 
did  of  old.  In  cooler  tones  it  steals  into  the 
little  bath-room  behind.  It  dimly  illumines 
the  painted  spiral  frieze  above  its  white 
gypsum  dado,  and  falls  below  on  the  small 
terracotta  bath-tub,  standing  much  as  it  was 
left  some  three  and  a  half  millenniums  back. 
The  little  bath  bears  a  painted  design  of  a 
character  that  marks  the  close  of  the  great 
1  Palace  Style.'  By  whom  was  it  last  used  ? 
By  a  Queen,  perhaps,  and  mother  for  some 
'  Hope  of  Minos  '—a  hope  that  failed." 

%?         $?         4f 

Other  recent  archaeological  contributions  of 
importance  to  the  Times  have  been  a  detailed 
account  of  the  recent  excavations  at  the 
Avebury  Stone  Circle  in  the  issue  for  Sep- 
tember 1,  and  a  communication  in  the  issue 
for  the  previous  day  from  the  Rome  corre- 
spondent on  "The  Zona  Monumentale  in 
Rome."  The  latter  refers  to  the  decision  of 
the  Italian  Government  to  purchase  and 
excavate  a  large  tract  of  land  between  the 
Porta  Capena  and  the  Aurelian  Wall— a 
decision  welcomed  by  all  archaeologists,  for 
the  district  in  question  should  be  peculiarly 
rich  in  public  monuments. 

4p      4t      4f 

During  the  excavations  recently  carried  on 
in  Western  Asia  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Museum  a  number  of  interesting 
discoveries  have  been  made,  but,  owing  to 
the  terms  of  the  firman  granted  by  the 
Turkish  Government  for  all  excavations  in 
Asia  Minor,  the  major  portion  of  the  objects 
discovered  have  been  retained  by  the  Im- 
perial Ottoman  Museum  at  Constantinople. 
The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have, 
however,  acquired  a  few  fine  specimens,  as 
well  as  casts  of  some  of  those  which  were 
retained.  Among  the  objects  acquired  by 
the  Museum  is  a  fine  statuette  of  the  goddess 
Diana  of  Artemis  from  the  excavations  carried 
out  on  the  site  of  her  celebrated  temple  at 
Ephesus.  From  this  site  also  were  obtained 
a  number  of  votive  figures,  and  a  small  lion 
represented  walking  much  after  the  style  of 
the  lion  colossi  from  the  Assyrian  palaces  at 


Nineveh.  There  is  also  a  wreath  of  solid 
gold  in  the  form  of  oak  leaves  and  having  a 
clasp  in  shape  of  a  bee,  discovered  in  a  tomb 
on  the  shores  of  the  Dardanelles.  A  very 
interesting  object  is  a  marble  disc  which 
evidently  had  formed  part  of  a  tomb ;  on  it 
is  a  Greek  inscription,  which  reads :  "  This 
is  the  tomb  of  Grathon ;  it  was  set  up  by  his 
sister,  who  nursed  him  in  vain."  The  above 
and  some  of  the  other  objects  discovered  are 
on  temporary  exhibition  in  the  terra-cotta 
room  of  the  Greco-Roman  department. 

*k  <fc  "fr 
Another  acquisition  recently  placed  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  Egyptian  Sculpture  Gallery  is 
a  very  fine  sepulchral  tablet  of  a  high  official 
of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  about  2200  B.C. 
The  official,  whose  name  was  Teta,  was 
attached  to  the  Court  of  King  Antef,  and 
held  various  high  and  important  offices.  He 
is  represented  on  his  monument  standing, 
and  wearing  the  usual  collar  regularly  worn 
by  persons  of  high  rank.  Behind  him  are 
his  two  sons,  who  also  were  in  the  service  of 
the  Crown.  Above  these  figures,  which  are 
in  relief,  are  fourteen  lines  of  well-cut  hiero- 
glyphics giving  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
life  of  the  deceased.  In  front  of  Teta  are 
five  vertical  lines  of  inscription,  containing 
the  usual  prayer  to  Osiris  and  the  other  gods 
of  the  under-world. 

«$?  &  $ 
Mr.  John  Hebb,  of  Brighton,  sends  us  the 
following  interesting  note :  "  The  recent 
robberies  of  church  plate  in  the  district  of 
Limousin — the  parish  churches  of  Aubazine, 
Saint-Viance  Bort  and  Uzerche,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Haute  Vienne,  having  been 
despoiled  of  priceless  works  of  art  in  less 
than  two  months — have  directed  attention  to 
the  unprotected  condition  of  other  master- 
pieces of  early  ecclesiastical  art  scattered 
about  in  village  churches  in  France.  For 
the  reliquary  of  Saint-Viance  a  celebrated 
dealer  made  an  offer,  in  1877,  of  213,000 
francs  (^"8,520).  This  reliquary  has  been 
abstracted,  although  the  relics  of  the  saint 
and  the  modern  case  enclosing  the  reliquary 
have  been  recovered,  the  thieves  apparently 
not  considering  these  objects  of  value.  The 
village  priest  and  the  mayor  of  Laguenne 
sold  for  250  francs  (^10)  to  a  Limoges 
jeweller  the  shrine  of  St.  Calmine,  a  cele- 
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brated  example  of  Limousin  enamel  work, 
which  subsequently  changed  hands  several 
times.  It  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  the  Soltykoff 
collection  for  137,000  francs  (,£5,420),  and 
then  disappeared.  This  work  of  art,  which 
had  been  catalogued,  registered,  exhibited, 
photographed,  has  been  carried  away  to  some 
unknown  destination.  Not  only  isolated 
examples,  such  as  the  shrine  of  Gimel,  the 
reliquary  of  Noailles,  are  threatened,  but 
even  such  a  unique  collection  as  the  treasure 
of  Conques  in  the  Aveyron.  This  collection, 
which  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
museum  of  a  town,  is  housed  in  a  wretched 
room  at  the  back  of  a  presbytery,  which  is 
exposed  every  winter  to  risk  from  fire.  The 
custodian  of  this  treasure,  it  is  said,  was  able 
before  the  inventory  was  taken,  to  transfer 
to  his  colleagues  of  the  Prernonstratensian 
Order  in  Spain  many  objects  of  inestimable 
value,  among  others  an  alb  of  Venice  point 
worth  a  king's  ransom.  He,  however,  still 
remains  the  official  and  irresponsible  guardian 
of  129  pieces  of  church  plate,  among  which 
is  the  gold  reliquary  of  Pepin,  the  gift  of 
Pepin  of  Aquitaine,  the  most  ancient  piece 
of  jewellers'  work  in  France,  dating  from 
the  year  817,  and  perhaps  even  now  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
storations and  partial  abstractions  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected.  Conques  also  con- 
tains the  gold  statue  of  St.  Foy,  a  work  which 
in  the  midst  of  the  middle  ages  took  the 
rigidity,  the  symmetry,  the  solemnity,  and 
air  of  mystery  we  associate  with  the  art  of 
Egypt.  This  statue  is  not  all  of  one  date ; 
the  throne  on  which  it  is  seated  not  being  of 
the  same  age  as  the  crown  of  four  circlets 
gemmed  with  innumerable  precious  stones, 
emeralds,  sapphires,  cloisonne  enamels, 
antique  intaglios,  and  unset  stones.  The 
earrings  are  the  most  complete  works  left  to 
us  from  the  middle  ages.  The  value  of  the 
statue  can  only  be  estimated  in  tens  of 
thousands  of  pounds.  In  1900  a  collector 
made  an  offer  of  200,000  francs  (^8,000) 
for  the  collar  of  sapphires  round  the  neck." 

«J?         «&         «& 

A  discovery  of  importance  for  the  history  of 
Umbrian  architecture  was  made  early  in 
September  beneath  the  Cathedral  of  Citta  della 
Pieve,  the  building  which  contains  some  of 
Perugino's  masterpieces.     On  a  wall  being 


removed  a  crypt,  supported  by  nine  columns, 
has  come  to  light,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this 
chamber  was  a  portion  of  the  original 
cathedral. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
Another  recent  Italian  discovery  is  that  of 
frescoes  of  the  Umbrian  School,  which  was 
made  in  August  in  the  little  church  of 
St.  Maria  "Within  the  Gates,"  at  Foligno. 
The  church  in  question,  which  is  near  the 
gate  leading  to  the  quaint  little  Umbrian 
town  of  Todi,  is  supposed  to  have  been  once 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  St.  Peter. 
However  that  may  be,  there  is  little  doubt  as 
to  the  value  of  the  frescoes,  which  have 
recently  come  to  light  from  beneath  the 
whitewash  of  the  walls.  One  of  them  repre- 
sents St.  Apollonia,  another  St.  Lucia,  a  third 
St.  Nicola  of  Bari,  and  a  fourth  the  Cruci- 
fixion, with  the  figure  of  St.  John  on  the  one 
side  and  that  of  the  Madonna  on  the  other. 
The  frescoes  are  surmised  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Pietro  Mezzastris  or  of  one  of  his 
pupils. 

•to       $?       ty 

The  Builder  of  August  22  and  29  contained 
some  good  sketches  of  old  buildings  in 
Ypres,  Bruges,  and  neighbouring  towns,  in 
illustration  of  some  of  the  places  visited  by 
the  Architectural  Association  in  the  course 
of  their  annual  excursion,  for  which  Bruges 
was  this  year  the  headquarters.  The  sketches 
included  the  belfry  tower  at  Bruges,  admir- 
ably drawn ;  the  grand  tower  of  St.  Martin 
at  Ypres ;  a  curious,  deeply-recessed  timber 
arch  under  a  gable  in  the  Cloth  Hall  at  the 
same  old  town  ;  the  richly  decorated  exterior 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Bruges ;  the  timber 
roof  of  the  Town  Hall  at  Damme;  the  most 
picturesque  Skippers'  House,  Ghent,  1531 ; 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  Bruges ;  details  of 
ironwork  at  Ghent  and  Bruges ;  and  the  hand- 
some tower  of  the  Church  of  St.  VValburga, 
Oudenarde. 

fy  $  «fr 
The  issue  of  the  same  journal  for  Septem- 
ber 5  contained  an  illustration  of  a  splendid 
Chinese  bronze  bowl,  which  we  are  courteously 
allowed  to  reproduce  on  the  next  page.  This 
is  the  bowl  to  which  Mr.  E.  Harper  Parker 
referred  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  August  31, 
complaining  of  the  lack  of  public  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  Oriental  Collections  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  "  As  this  gentleman 
remarks,"  says  our  contemporary,  "  it  is  one 
of  the  few  perfect  historical  Chinese  speci- 
mens the  world  possesses  of  the  pre-Confucian 
period.  It  is  of  bronze,  inlaid  with  gold  and 
silver.  The  sides  are  ornamented  with  ogres' 
features  (t'ao  t'ich)  on  a  ground  of  rectangular 
spiral  fret  (lei  wen)  representing  clouds. 
The  interior  is  covered  with  an  inscription  of 
over  500  characters,  recording  the  speeches 
in  which  the  Emperor  Hsiang  Wang 
(651-619  b.c.)  acknowledged  the  services  of 
the  Prince  of  Tsin,  di'ung  Erh  (696-628  B.C.), 
bestowed  rewards  upon  him  and  appointed 
him  chief  of  the  Feudal  Princes  outside  the 


indicated.  It  is  a  square  block  of  Filey 
Brigg  stone  —  evidently  the  base  of  the 
cross — measuring  2  feet  9  inches  by  2  feet 
6  inches,  2  feet  in  depth,  with  a  slot  in  the 
centre,  in  which  still  remain  the  splintered 
fragments  of  an  upright.  The  surface 
bears  many  rudely-cut  letters,  including  a 
large  "  F.,"  but  these  are  probably  only  the 
initials  of  the  idle  lads  or  the  vandals  of 
past  days.  The  position  of  the  relic  was 
reported  to  the  Council  by  the  Vicar  of  Filey 
— on  behalf  of  the  East  Riding  Antiquarian 
Society — who  stated  that  it  had  been  divulged 
to  him  by  the  son  of  the  man  who  had  buried 
it  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  when  an  old 
beck  leading  to  the  ravine  was  filled  in  with 
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Royal  domain.  This  took  place  in  the  year 
632  b.c.  The  inscription  records  that  the 
bowl  was  finished  and  inscribed  on  a  certain 
day  in  the  second  month  of  the  same  year. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
hereditary  Princes  of  Yi  at  Pekin.  The 
Museum  authorities  acquired  it  for  ^"80  at 
the  sale  of  the  Bushell  Collection ;  Mr.  Parker 
suggests  that  its  market  value  at  an  auction 
would  now  be  nearer  ^8,000.  The  height 
is  io|  inches,  and  the  diameter  2  feet  9^ 
inches." 

♦        <§►        ♦ 

Workmen  who  were  employed  by  the  Town 
Council  of  Filey  in  August  to  dig  for  the 
ancient  market  or  wayside  cross  were  suc- 
cessful in  finding  a  part  of  it  at  the  point 


rubble.  The  stone  has  been  temporarily 
removed  to  the  Council's  yard,  but  will  be 
erected  in  a  public  place  on  a  site  yet  to 
be  determined.  Old  residents  state  that  they 
remember  it  with  an  oaken  cross-piece,  when 
it  used  to  stand  at  a  point  where  the 
Scarborough  high-road  enters  the  town. 

•fr      *$»      4? 

Alderman  Jacob  reports  progress  from  Win- 
chester in  the  following  interesting  notes  : 
"The  great  work  of  securing  the  safety  of  the 
vast  historic  structure,  Winchester  Cathedral, 
is  making  satisfactory  progress  under  the 
hands  of  the  staff  of  Messrs.  Thompson,  of 
Peterborough,  whose  manager,  Mr.  Ferrar,  so 
carefully  oversees  the  interesting  operations  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Long,  who  represents 
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Mr.  Jackson,  R.A.  The  recent  pageant 
augmented  the  fund  to  the  extent  of  ^"2,000, 
and  there  are  yet  wanted  nearly  ^30,000. 
The  first  instalment  of  the  reparation  was 
that  on  the  foundations  and  weakened  aisles 
of  De  Lucy's  retro  choir,  his  lady  chapel,  and 
the  addition  of  Silkstede  in  the  Perpendicular 
style.  De  Lucy's  aisles,  which  are  perhaps 
the  earliest  example  of  the  Early  English 
style,  and  exceedingly  beautiful,  have  been 
underpinned  with  blocks  of  cement,  laid 
after  the  water  had  been  pumped  and  the 
peat  dug  out — a  great  operation,  carried  out 
with  the  aid  of  a  steam-pump  and  a  diver, 
who  worked  in  20  feet  of  water  at  timss. 
The  sinking  of  the  foundations  of  De  Lucy, 
laid  as  they  were  on  trunks  of  beech-trees 
placed  horizontally  on  the  peat,  made  the 
walls  and  buttresses  incline  outwards,  and  the 
vaulting  to  become  dangerous.  This  has  all 
been  remedied,  save  that  the  walls  have  been 
left  as  they  have  been  for  perhaps  centuries — 
to  have  got  them  upright  would  have  necessi- 
tated rebuilding.  They  are  now  secure  for 
all  time.  The  vaulting  has  been  carefully 
repaired  where  necessary  and  keyed  up,  and 
strong  iron  rods  are  carried  across  the  three 
aisles  and  bolted  with  the  buttresses  on  th2 
north  and  south  sides.  Happily  these  rods, 
painted  stone  colour,  are  not  obtrusively 
seen.  The  scaffolding  is  now  removed,  both 
within  and  without,  and  the  beauties  of  De 
Lucy's  work  can  once  more  be  viewed  and 
appreciated,  and  the  rich  chantries  of  Bishops 
Orlton,  Beaufort,  Wayneflete,  and  Langton 
seen  and  admired. 

♦        ♦        ♦ 

"  The  north  transept  is  being  now  under- 
pinned and  repaired,  the  many,  and  in  some 
cases  great,  cracks  in  the  walls,  which  are  of 
long  standing,  being  filled  with  cement  forced 
in  by  machinery  before  the  walls  are  again 
pointed.  The  Norman  tower  is  also  being 
dealt  with — it  is  quite  safe ;  and  after  these 
portions  of  the  reparation  are  finished  the 
south  transept,  the  weakest  part  of  the 
Norman  structure,  will  be  entered  on.  The 
reparation  of  this  transept  brings  before  us 
the  beautiful  stone  screen  of  the  Ionic  order, 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  once  placed  between 
the  nave  and  choir,  which  screen  was  dis- 
placed in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  for  a  Gothic  structure,  itself  replaced 


by  a  carved  oak  screen  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
in  1873.  Jones's  screen  had  two  niches 
occupied  by  the  fine  bronze  statues  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  given  by  the  latter 
monarch,  and  the  work  of  Hubert  le  Seiur, 
who  was  paid  ^340.  In  the  rebellion  of 
Cromwell  they  were  pulled  down  by  the 
rebels,  and  the  city  accounts  have  this  entry  : 
"Payd  for  carrying  the  Statues  out  of  the 
Cathedral,  vV  They  were  sold  for  ^10, 
buried  till  the  Restoration,  and  then  replaced 
in  their  niches.  They  now  stand  at  the  west 
end,  and  look  down  the  vast  nave.  The 
screen  itself  has  been  packed  away  in  the 
triforium  of  the  south  transept,  and  is,  of 
course,  a  great  dead  -  weight,  which  the 
architect  and  engineer  of  the  Cathedral 
works  insist  must  be  moved  out,  as  a  neces- 
sity for  relieving  the  Norman  structure.  The 
removal  is  easy,  but  not  so  the  providing  of 
a  suitable  place  for  Jones's  handsome  screen, 
which  is  not  meant  for  out  of  doors.  We 
hope  the  difficulty  may  be  overcome.  Here 
the  wall  of  the  gable  is  many  inches  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  and  the  scaffolding  itself 
is  a  wonderful  piece  of  construction.  All 
the  cracks  in  every  part  of  the  great  building 
are  !  stopt '  with  cement  and  numbered.  We 
believe  they  exceed  100.  All  are  dated  when 
put  on,  and  careful  observation  indicates  the 
least  movement  of  the  walls  to  Mr.  Ferrar 
and  others.  During  the  many  excavations 
made,  relics  of  the  past  occupation  of  the  site 
from  Roman  to  later  times  have  been  found 
and  preserved.  The  most  notable  lately 
found  was  a  silver  penny  of  King  Stephen, 
with  the  Southampton  moneyer's  name, 
which  makes  it  a  rare  example  of  the  money 
of  this  King.  The  most  interesting  recovery 
of  ancient  work  has  been  that  of  many 
fragments  of  really  splendid  Early  English 
work  executed  in  Purbeck  marble.  These 
were  found  built  in  under  an  old  exterior 
flight  of  steps,  and  hopes  are  entertained  of 
finding  other  fragments.  They  are  part  of, 
perhaps,  the  end  of  De  Lucy's  Lady  Chapel, 
which  was  removed  when  the  last  bay  was 
added  to  it  in  Henry  VII.'s  reign.  A  frag- 
ment of  a  Saxon  column  has  also  been  found, 
and  many  pieces  of  Norman  and  Decorated 
work,  and  fragments  of  statuettes.  Mr. 
Ferrar  uses  every  care  in  preserving  these 
recoveries." 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ancient 
Earthworks  and  Fortified  Enclosures,  pre- 
sented to  the  Archaeological  Congress  in  July, 
has  now  been  issued.  The  Committee,  after 
paying  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  services 
of  the  late  Mr.  I.  Chalkley  Gould,  and  an- 
nouncing that  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Chater  has  kindly 
consented  to  follow  him  as  Honorary  Secretary, 
go  on  to  say  that,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
understood,  the  present  must  be  looked  upon 
as  an  interim  report.  It  is  hoped  to  make 
good  some  of  its  deficiencies  next  year.  We 
are  glad  to  note  that,  in  consequence  of 
representations  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  have 
now  granted  increased  facilities  for  the  ex- 
amination of  Ordnance  maps.  Other  points 
in  the  report  are  that  Maiden  Castle,  near 
Dorchester,  has  now  been  definitively  trans- 
ferred under  the  Ancient  Monuments  Acts 
to  the  guardianship  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Works;  and  that  Colonel  Mainwaring,  of 
Rhyl,  has  recently  purchased  the  important 
hill  -  fort  at  Pen  -  y  -  gaer,  near  Cerrig  -  y- 
Druidion,  Denbighshire,  with  a  view  to  its 
preservation  as  a  monument  of  antiquity.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  other  persons  may  be 
induced  to  take  similar  action.  It  is  under- 
stood that  a  portion  of  the  Thetford  Castle 
Mound,  Norfolk,  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Corporation  of  Thetford. 

$?  «$»  $» 
Under  the  heading  of  "  Destruction  "  we  are 
glad  to  note  that  the  cases  noted  are  few  and 
comparatively  unimportant.  Under  "  Ex- 
ploration "  are  various  items  which  have  been 
chronicled  from  time  to  time  in  our  pages. 
The  report  includes  a  useful  bibliography  of 
books  and  articles  on  earthworks  and  cognate 
subjects,  printed  since  the  issue  of  the 
previous  report. 

•fr  «$»  & 
A  discovery  of  Roman  remains  has  been 
made  near  Llanymynech,  Montgomeryshire, 
by  Professor  Bosanquet,  of  Liverpool,  and 
Father  Moore,  Welshpool.  They  were 
making  a  tour  of  the  locality  in  search  of 
Roman  remains,  and  on  the  road  leading 
from  Llanymynech  to  Llansantffraid  came 
across  a  grass  -  covered  road,  indisputably 
Roman,  and  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation. 


Professor  Elliot  Smith  and  Dr.  Wood  Jones 
have  recently  completed  the  examination 
and  arrangement  of  the  Nubian  Pathological 
Collection,  presented  a  few  months  ago  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  by  the  Egyptian  Government, 
which  undoubtedly  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  ever  made  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  human  in- 
firmities, showing  the  injuries,  maladies,  and 
peculiarities,  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile  from  prehistoric  until 
early  Christian  times — a  period  of  about 
5,000  years.  The  remains  found  were  often 
in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  care 
taken  of  ancient  sepulchres.  In  a  post- 
Roman  grave  a  woman  was  discovered  so 
well  preserved  that  it  is  possible  to  say  that 
she  suffered  from  the  condition  now  known 
as  appendicitis.  This  is  considered  to  be 
the  earliest  evidence  of  this  malady.  Many 
of  the  specimens  obtained  illustrate  fracture 
and  union  of  bones,  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  surgical  results  are  apparently  as 
good  as  are  oblained  by  modern  means. 
The  bone  most  frequently  broken  was  the 
ulna  of  the  forearm,  says  Professor  Smith,  as 
that  limb  invariably  served  to  ward  off  blows 
in  a  peculiar  style  of  fencing  still  practised 
in  modern  Egypt.  Gout  was  found  in  an 
early  Christian  subject,  but  no  irrefutable 
evidence  is  forthcoming  of  tuberculosis. 

%>  •)&?  # 
Mr.  W.  Claridge,  M.A.,  of  47,  Market  Street, 
Bradford,  writes :  "  I  have  recently  been 
transcribing  the  grant  of  the  mill  of  Silsden 
to  the  Canons  of  Embsay,  by  the  Countess 
of  Romille.  After  granting  the  mill  and  all 
the  corn-grinding  rights  of  Silsden  to  the 
Canons,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  even  a 
hand-mill,  the  Countess  adds:  'Si  quis 
autem  de  predicta  villa  renuerit  venire  ad 
predictum  molendinum  ego  et  heredes  mei 
compellemus  eum  illud  sequi  ita  quod  si 
repertus  fuerit  veniens  ab  alio  molendino 
saccus  et  bladus  erit  canonicorum  et  equus 
et  forisfactura  erit  mea  et  heredum  meorum.' 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  the  force  of  '  forisfac- 
tura,' especially  with  the  '  et '  in  front  of  it. 
Without  the '  et '  I  take  it  that  the  horse  would 
be  the  forfeiture,  but  with  the  *  et '  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  the  forfeiture  would  be. 
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I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  could 
throw  any  light  on  the  force  of  the  word  in 
this  case.  At  the  same  time,  may  I  ask 
whether  '  bladus '  refers  to  the  corn  in  the 
sack  or  to  the  growing  corn  in  the  field  ? 
As  the  whole  deed  is  curious,  I  enclose  a 
copy  of  it,  with  the  part  on  which  I  am 
asking  questions  italicized" 

♦  ♦         ♦ 

As  the  deed  is  short,  we  print  it  in  full : 
"  Karissimo  Domino  &  Patri  suo,  T.  Archi- 
episcopo  Eboracensi  et  omnibus  Christi 
fidelibus  presentibus  et  futuris,  Cecilia  de 
Rumelio  Salutem  in  Domino.  Sciatis  me 
dedisse  et  concessisse  et  presenti  carta  con- 
firmasse,  Deo  et  Beate  Marie  et  Sancto 
Chutberto  Emesai  et  canonicis  ibidem  Deo 
Servientibus  molendinum  de  Sighelesden 
cum  omni  moltura  ejusdem  ville  et  opere 
molendini  quod  mihi  debebatur  et  cum 
omnibus  libertatibus  et  liberis  consuetu- 
dinibus  quas  ego  habui  in  predicto  molen- 
dino  sine  aliquo  retentimento  in  liberam, 
puram,  et  perpetuam  helemosinam.  Ita 
scilicet  quod  alium  molendinum  ab  aliquo 
hominum  sine  voluntate  et  consensu  canoni- 
corum  in  eadem  villa  non  fiat,  nee  etiam 
manu  mola  habeatur.  Si  quis  autem  de 
predicta  villa  renuerit  venire  ad  predictum 
molendinum  ego  et  heredes  mei  compellemus 
eum  illud  sequi  ita  quod  si  repertus  fuerit 
veniens  ab  alio  molenditio  saccus  et  bladus 
erit  canonicorum  et  equus  et  forisfactura 
erit  mea  et  heredum  meorum.  His  testibus 
Rainero  dapifero,  Irone  constabulario, 
Hugone  capellano,  Waltero  Picot,  Willelmo 
Uitand,  Reginaldo  Re  . . .  el." 

♦  ♦         # 

"An  interesting  apartment,  situated  in  the 
oldest  portion  of  the  conventual  buildings 
of  the  Abbey,  will,  we  gather,"  says  the 
Builder  of  September  12,  "be  shortly  opened 
to  the  public.  The  room  commonly  known 
as  the  •  Monks'  Cell '  is  being  reinstated 
and  fitted  with  a  tiled  floor,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
museum,  in  which  will  be  exhibited  various 
relics  and  similar  objects  relating  to  the 
archaeological  history  of  the  Abbey.  The 
room  adjoins  the  Chapel  of  the  Pyx,  and 
what  is  now  the  gymnasium  of  Westminster 


School.  It  is  entered  from  the  darkened 
passage  which  leads  out  of  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  great  cloisters.  The  passage 
passes  between  the  Refectory  and  the  site 
of  the  Misericorde  on  the  west,  and  on  the 
east  the  range  of  cellars  in  the  substructure 
of  the  Monks'  Dormitory,  temp.  King  Edward 
the  Confessor." 

if      it      4p 

Signor  Corrado  Ricci,  the  Director  of  the 
Italian  Fine  Arts  Department,  has  decided 
to  begin  the  publication  of  the  catalogue  of 
the  ancient  and  mediaeval  monuments  exist- 
ing in  the  different  townships  of  Italy.  The 
catalogue  will  be  illustrated,  and  when 
finished  will  form  a  complete  list  of  the 
various  monuments  composing  the  vast 
artistic  heritage  of  the  country. 

4p         %?         *&» 

So  long  ago  as  April  20,  1874,  a  Decree  of 
the  French  Government  placed  the  old 
Abbey  of  Mont  Saint-Michel,  with  its  be- 
longings, under  the  care  of  the  Department 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  in  1879  the  local  Commune 
gave  up  in  favour  of  the  State  all  claims  to 
any  ownership  of  the  land  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  famous  old  town.  Now  a 
second  Decree,  dated  July  17  last,  orders 
that  the  old  ramparts  of  Mont  Saint-Michel, 
commonly  called  "the  town  ramparts,"  and 
as  they  appeared  on  the  plan  of  the  place 
last  January,  shall  be  henceforth  under  the 
sole  care  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts. 
This  Decree  has  been  issued  with  a  view  to 
preserving  the  old  ramparts.  Henceforth 
these  ramparts  will  be  treated  as  "  historical 
monuments,"  and  they  cannot  be  touched 
for  any  purpose  whatever  unless  the  Com- 
mittee of  Historical  Monuments  shall  have 
agreed  thereto. 

tSp  rjp  rtfi 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  it  is  reported  that  Mr. 
Bligh  Bond,  while  excavating  at  Glastonbury 
Abbey,  has  found  buried  close  under  the 
south  wall  of  the  nave  of  the  great  church  a 
skeleton,  complete  and  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation,  of  a  man  who  must  have  been 
more  than  6  feet  in  height.  The  skull,  it  is 
said,  was  enclosed  in  a  curiously  shaped  ring 
of  carved  stone,  cut  purposely  for  the  head  to 
rest  therein.  Another  stone  covered  the  feet, 
but  the  remainder  of  the  body  was  over  the 
clay. 
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Ct)e  jfrencfr  Descent  on  t&e  J0le 
offfflisbu  3iuip,  1545. 

By  Percy  G.  Stone,  F.S.A. 

I. — The    French    Account,    extracted 

from  the  "  memoires  "  of  martin 

du  Bella y,   15 13-1546. 

LATELY  came  across  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Martin  du  Bellay,  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  1582,  an  exhaustive 
account — from  the  other  side — of 
the  French  invasion  of  the  Wight  in  the 
summer  of  1545. 

Martin  du  Bellay,  Sieur  de  Langey, 
Chevalier  de  l'Ordre  du  Roy,  was  a  person 
of  some  importance,  both  as  a  man  of  letters 
and  a  soldier — a  rare  combination  in  those 
days.  His  elder  brother,  William,  was  Lieu- 
tenant-General  for  Francis  I.  in  Italy,  while 
his  other  brother  was  Cardinal  du  Bellay, 
the  diplomatist.  After  the  death  of  his  brother 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  important 
town  of  Turin,  and  held  the  province  of 
Piedmont  against  the  Imperialist  forces. 
He  was  also  Lieutenant-General  for  the  King 
in  Normandy,  and,  as  well  as  taking  part  in 
the  defence  of  his  country  against  the  English 
and  Burgundians,  was  frequently  employed 
by  Francis  on  diplomatic  missions.  His 
account  of  events,  from  15 13  to  1546,  is 
impartial  and  trustworthy,  his  style  simple 
and  soldierly,  his  facts  as  accurate  as  one 
side  can  be  expected  to  make  them.  So 
much  for  our  author. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Henry  VIII., 
in  1544,  landed  troops  at  Calais  to  co-operate 
with  his  ally,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  a 
predetermined  invasion  of  France.  The  two 
monarchs,  advancing  respectively  from  the 
north  and  east,  were  to  concentrate  on  Paris, 
and  join  forces  before  that  city.  Both, 
however,  were  young  and  ardent  for  glory, 
and  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  attack- 
ing the  strong  places  en  route — hence  the 
failure  of  the  campaign.  Henry  sat  down 
before  Boulogne  and  laid  regular  siege  to  it 
— as  may  be  seen  in  the  interesting  set  of 
prints  made  by  Vertue  from  the  Cowdray 
House  originals  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
The  Governor  of  the  town,  the  Marshal  du 
Biez,  Lieutenant  for  the  King  in  Picardy,  had 


left  the  place  in  charge  of  his  son-in-law,  the 
Seigneur  de  Vervein,  a  man  of  little  experi- 
ence, while  he  hurried  to  the  relief  of 
Montreuil,  then  in  a  state  of  siege  by  the 
Imperial  troops.  After  a  bombardment  by 
the  heavy  guns  brought  from  England  and 
a  series  of  assaults,  M.  de  Vervein  surrendered 
— for  which  he  was  later  on  beheaded  in 
Paris — and  the  English  entered  the  place  to 
eventually  hold  it  during  a  protracted  siege. 
Charles,  vexed  with  Henry  for  stopping  to 
besiege  Montreuil  and  Boulogne,  opened 
negotiations  with  Francis,  and  ordered  his 
troops  to  withdraw  from  the  English  lines. 
The  French  King,  on  his  part,  sent  a  mission 
to  Henry,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Cardinal 
du  Bellay,  which  came  to  naught,  as  the 
English  were  now  masters  of  Boulogne.  In 
vain  the  Dauphin  marched  to  the  relief  of 
the  place;  he  found  it  could  now  only  be 
taken  by  regular  siege  operations.  Francis 
therefore  resolved  on  a  counter-stroke.  He 
ordered  a  large  and  efficient  fleet  to  be  raised 
under  the  command  of  Claude  d'Annebault, 
an  experienced  seaman  and  soldier,  for  the 
invasion  of  England.  This  armada,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  fifty  battleships 
{gros  vaisseaux  ronds),  sixty  decked  pinnaces 
{Jlouins),  and  twenty-five  galleys  from  the 
Levant,  set  sail  on  July  16,  1545,  from  the 
northern  ports  and  shaped  its  course  for  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Misfortune  dogged  its  steps 
from  the  first.  The  Admiral's  ship,  a  great 
carrack  of  800  tons,  caught  fire  from  the 
cook's  galley,  the  result  it  is  said,  of  giving  a 
dinner  to  the  ladies  on  the  eve  of  departure, 
and  was  burnt  to  the  water-line.  Trans- 
ferring his  flag  to  the  Maitresse,  the  next  largest 
ship  of  the  squadron,  he  had  the  ill-luck  to 
run  her  aground  as  she  left  the  harbour  of 
Honfleur,  which  led  to  a  serious  disaster 
later  on.  The  English  fleet,  which  on 
account  of  contrary  winds  could  not  hinder 
the  sailing  of  the  French  ships,  retired  to 
Portsmouth  and  awaited  their  arrival.  On 
July  18,  d'Annebault  arrived  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight — and  here  our  tale  begins. 

"  He  commanded  the  Baron  de  la  Garde, 
with  four  galleys,  to  go  and  reconnoitre  the 
Island  to  St.  Helens  Point  and  ascertain  the 
disposition  of  the  enemy.  This  point  is  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Channel  which  separates 
the  Isle  of  Wight  from  England,  opposite  to 
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Portsmouth.     The  enemy's  fleet  consisted  of 
sixty  picked  ships,  well  manned  and  equipped 
(tres   Men   ordonnez   en   la  guerre),  forty  of 
which,  favoured  by  the   land  breeze,  came 
out  from  Portsmouth  with  great  promptitude 
and  in  such  good  order  that  one  might  say 
they  awaited  with  assurance  the  advance  of 
our  force  to  give  it  battle  {que  Pon  eust  dit 
qu  ils  attendoient  de  pied  coy  nostre  pour  la 
combattre).      But    the    Admiral,    advancing 
against  them  with  the  rest  of  the  galleys,  the 
remainder   of  their   fleet   came  out   of  the 
harbour   to   oppose   him.     After  a   lengthy 
artillery  engagement  (a  coups  de  canon),  the 
enemy  began  to  edge  away  to  the  left,  under 
shelter  of  the  land,  to  a  place  where  they 
were  protected  by  some  forts  which  were  on 
the  cliff,  and  on  the  other  side  by  sand-banks 
and  rocks  covered  with  water   lying  across 
the  fairway,  leaving  only  a  narrow  and  slant- 
ing entry  for  but   few  ships  abreast.     This 
retreat  and  the  approach  of  darkness  put  an 
end  to  the  fighting  for  this  day,  and  in  spite 
of  the  amount  of  cannon  and  other  artillery 
which  were  fired,  we  received  little  appreci- 
able hurt.     When  the  galleys  had  returned 
to    St.    Helens    Point   news  came    to    the 
Admiral   that   the    Maitresse — the  best  and 
principal  ship  of  our  fleet  and  on  which  he 
had  resolved  to  fight — had  run  aground,  and 
there  was   little  hope  but  to  save  the  crew 
and  the  King's  money  which  was  in  her  for 
payment   of  the   fleet.     The   cause   of  this 
disaster  was   presumed   to   be  that,  coming 
out  of  Honfleur  Harbour,  as  she  headed  for 
the  roadstead,  the  said  vessel  grounded,  and 
from  the  shock  the  keel  was  displaced  and 
the  hull   damaged,  with  the  result  that  the 
seams  of  the  planking  opened  to  such  extent 
that  the  caulking  (les  estouppes),  which  was 
badly  pressed  into  the  said  seams,  began  to 
let   in  the  water  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
following  day  the  ship,  being   tossed   by  a 
strong  wind,  leaked  so  badly  that  they  could 
scarce  get  rid  of  the  water  by  pumping  (i 
r  evacuation).     The  Admiral  having  gone  to 
the  assistance  as  well  of  the  crew  as  the  said 
ship,  found  that  the  Seigneur  de  la  Mileraye, 
Vice -Admiral   of  France,  had  already  un- 
loaded and  sent  her  into  harbour  for  repair. 
This  done,  the  Admiral,  having  despatched 
another  vessel  in  her  stead,  issued  fighting 
instructions  for  the  morrow.     The  order  was 
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that  the  ship  he  had  selected  to  replace 
the  one  sent  back  into  harbour,  which  he 
intended  to  command  himself,  should  lead, 
accompanied  by  thirty  picked  vessels.  The 
Seigneur  de  Boutiers,  sailing  by  the  side  of 
this  squadron  on  the  right  wing,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  like  number  of  ships.  The 
Baron  de  Curton,  on  the  left  wing,  led  a 
similar  force,  and,  having  considered  the 
advantageous  position  the  enemy  held, 
ordered  the  galleys  to  take  up  a  position  in 
the  morning  where  they  could  maintain  a 
hot  cannonade  with  the  enemy,  and  during 
the  engagement  retire  towards  our  fighting 
line  (nos  batailles),  in  order  to,  if  possible, 
draw  on  a  general  engagement  [pour  les  avoir 
au  large  au  combat)  and  entice  them  outside 
the  narrows.  This  order  was  very  daringly 
executed,  but  the  changeable  weather  so 
varied  the  danger  (mais  le  temps  fist  par  son 
changemet  telle  commutation  de  danger)  that 
one  could  not  judge  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time  to  which  side  Fortune  had  shown  herself 
the  more  favourable,  ourselves  or  our  enemies, 
for  in  the  morning,  favoured  by  the  sea, 
which  was  calm,  without  wind  or  strong 
current,  our  galleys  were  able  to  manoeuvre 
(regir  et  manier)  at  their  pleasure  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  enemy,  who,  not  being 
able  to  move  for  want  of  wind,  remained 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  our  artillery,  which  had 
greater  power  on  the  ships  than  they  had  on 
it,  the  ships  being  higher  out  of  water  and 
more  bulky ;  added  to  which,  our  galleys,  by 
using  their  oars,  could  retire  out  of  danger 
and  gain  the  advantage.  In  this  manner 
Fortune  favoured  our  arms  for  more  than  an 
hour,  during  which  time,  in  addition  to 
other  damage  received  by  the  enemy,  the 
Mary  Rose,  one  of  their  principal  ships,  was 
sunk  by  cannon  shot,*  and  of  the  five  or  six 
hundred  men  who  were  in  her  only  thirty- 
five  were  saved.  The  Great  Harry,  which 
carried  their  Admiral,  was  so  damaged  that 
had  it  not  been  aided  and  supported  by  the 
neighbouring  ships,  it  would  have  come  to  a 
like  end.  They  would  have  sustained  still 
more  notable  losses  had  not  the  weather 
turned  in  their  favour,  which  not  only  freed 
them  from  this  peril,  but  also  enabled  them 

*  Sir  John  Oglander's  account  differs  here,  and  puts 
the  disaster  down  to  practically  the  same  cause  which 
sunk  the  Royal  George. 
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to  attack  us,  by  the  rise  of  a  land  wind, 
which  bore  them  with  the  tide  full  sail 
against  our  galleys ;  and  so  sudden  was  this 
change  that  our  men  scarcely  had  time  or 
opportunity  to  turn  their  prows ;  for  during 
the  calm  I  have  mentioned,  and  in  the  heat 
of  the  engagement,  the  galleys  were  so  hotly 
attacked,  the  ships  coming  down  on  them  so 
suddenly  and  at  such  speed,  that  unavoid- 
ably they  would  have  struck  them  below  the 
water-line  and  sent  them  to  the  bottom  had 
they  not,  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  the 
commanders,  and  the  address  and  experience 
of  the  sailors  and  convicts,  been  turned  with 
a  will  and  quickly.  By  this  means  our  men, 
having  turned  their  prows  by  the  smartness 
of  their  rowing  and  the  management  of  their 
sails,  in  less  than  an  hour  got  out  of  range 
and  began  to  row  more  gently  and  slacken 
their  way  so  to  entice  the  enemy,  as  they 
had  been  ordered,  outside  the  sandbanks 
and  dangers  of  the  place  above  mentioned. 
There  was  a  special  kind  of  ship  used  by  our 
enemies,  in  shape  longer  than  broad,  and 
much  narrower  than  the  galleys,  the  better  to 
contend  with  the  currents  which  are  usual  in 
this  sea,  to  which  the  men  are  so  accus- 
tomed, that  with  these  vessels  they  compete 
with  the  galleys  in  swiftness,  and  are  called 
row  barges  (ramberges).  Some  of  these 
boats  were  lying  within  this  shelter,  and  with 
incredible  speed  followed  our  ships  astern 
and  grievously  annoyed  them  with  their 
artillery  fire,  because  ours,  having  no  stern 
artillery,  were  obliged  to  turn  on  them  and  so 
expose  themselves  to  obvious  destruction, 
for,  while  thus  turning  to  fight,  the  enemy 
had  time  to  board  them  full  sail  and  run 
them  down.  However,  the  Prior  of  Capua, 
brother  to  Pierre  Strosse,  unable  to  stand 
this  indignity  any  longer,  and  trusting  to  the 
smartness  of  his  galley  in  manoeuvring,  began 
to  turn  on  one  of  them,  which,  being  ahead 
of  the  others,  nearly  took  one  of  our  galleys 
athwart  hawse  (par  pouppe),  but  this  ship,  by 
being  shorter,  turned  first  and  made  its  way 
straight  again  towards  its  squadron,  after 
which  neither  it  nor  the  others  were  able  to 
follow.  Meanwhile  the  Admiral  had  gone 
on  board  his  ship,  having  put  the  others  in 
array  according  to  the  disposition  explained 
above,  and  would  have  given  the  signal  to 
begin  the  action  had  he  not  seen  the  enemy 


retire  from  their  pursuit  (of  the  galleys)  and 
retrace  their  course  towards  their  fort,  where 
they  knew  they  could  wait  in  safety  till  we, 
trusting  to  our  strength,  should  rashly  come 
and  seek  them  at  our  disadvantage,  for  he 
divined  their  intention  of  not  following  our 
galleys  till  they  could  do  so  without  risk, 
hoping  to  draw  us  on  to  the  sandbanks  and 
shallows.  In  the  encounter  we  lost  a  few 
galley  slaves  and  a  small  number  of  fighting 
men  taken  prisoners,  but  of  men  of  mark 
not  one. 

"  The  Admiral,  having  grasped  the  enemy's 
plan,  resolved  to  try  and  draw  them  out  by 
other  means.  Having  news  of  the  King  of 
England's  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  by  landing,  wasting,  and  burning 
his  country  in  his  sight,  and  slaying  his  men 
almost  within  his  reach  (entre  ses  mains), 
indignation  at  such  an  injury,  compassion  for 
the  blood  and  death  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
wasting  and  burning  of  his  country,  would 
move  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  would 
despatch  his  fleet  to  their  assistance, 
especially  as  they  were  but  two  cannon- 
shot  distant,  unless  he  wished  to  incur  the 
wrath  of  his  subjects  on  seeing  themselves 
unaided  in  any  way  by  the  presence  of  their 
Sovereign,  which  would  result  in  a  con- 
spiracy and  rebellion  throughout  his 
dominions.  To  keep  the  enemy's  forces 
separated,  a  simultaneous  descent  was  made 
in  three  different  places.  On  one  side,  the 
Seigneur  Pierre  Strosse  was  bidden  to  land 
below  a  little  fort  where  the  enemy  had 
mounted  some  guns,  with  which  they  assailed 
our  galleys  in  flank,  and  within  which  a 
number  of  Island  infantry  (gens  de  pied  dn 
pays)  had  retired.  These,  seeing  the  bold- 
ness of  our  men,  abandoned  the  fort  and  fled 
southward  to  the  shelter  of  a  copse.  Our 
men  pursued  and  killed  some  of  them,  and 
burned  the  surrounding  habitations.  In 
another  place  there  landed  the  Seigneur  de 
Tais,  general  of  the  foot-soldiers,  and  with 
him  the  Baron  de  la  Garde,  commander  of 
the  galleys.  Meeting  with  no  opposition, 
they  pressed  on  to  reconnoitre  and  spy  out 
the  country,  but  they  had  not  gone  far 
before  they  came  across  some  companies  of 
footmen,  who  by  hidden  ways,  and  screened 
by  the  wood,  had  assembled  in  the  most 
advantageous  spots  to  give  us  battle.     These, 
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confident  in  their  position,  showed  a  bold 
front  to  our  men  and  wounded  some  of  them 
— among  others  the  Seigneur  de  Moneins 
had  his  right  hand  pierced  by  an  arrow — but 
the  rest  of  our  men,  marching  in  array,  made 
them  abandon  their  position  and  retire 
precipitately  (a  vau  de  roupte)  by  the  same 
way  they  had  come,  where  we  could  only 
follow  them  in  loose  order  and  in  single  file. 
In  another  place  there  landed  two  captains 
bf  the  galleys,  Marsay  and  Pierrebon,  who 
were  both  wounded  in  a  fight  with  an  English 
band  that  had  assembled  (to  oppose  their 
landing). 

"  The  other  fighting  men,  meanwhile,  were 
on  board  the  ships  awaiting  the  Admiral's 
orders  to  disembark,  and  seeing  the  country- 
side ablaze  and  the  seaboard  undefended, 
landed  unobserved  and  without  leave  in  a 
spot  at  a  distance  from  their  commander 
{coronal),  so  as  not  to  be  prevented  by  him. 
These,  landing  without  guide  or  commander, 
scattered  themselves  over  the  country  at  will 
and  with  no  plan  of  campaign,  and  having  in 
sight  of  the  enemy  gained  the  top  of  a  range 
of  hills  traversing  the  breadth  of  the  Island, 
were  assailed  by  horse  and  foot  so  briskly 
that  some  were  killed  and  others  captured 
and  the  rest  driven  in  disorder  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill  close  to  the  shore,  where,  thanks  to 
our  army  and  a  hedge  and  ditch  they  came 
across,  they  rallied  and  made  a  stand  against 
the  coming  of  their  comrades  who  were  in 
the  ships,  many  of  whom,  anxious  for  their 
fellows,  hastily  manned  their  boats  and  went 
to  their  assistance.  This  gave  the  men 
ashore  such  courage  that  they  regained  the 
hill,  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  forced 
them  to  retreat  inland  {loing  en  terre)  to  a 
stream  which  they  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
cutting  it  behind  them  for  fear  of  our  pursuit, 
and  there  made  a  stand  awaiting  reinforce- 
ment. This  having  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Admiral,  he  concluded  they,  being 
without  officers,  were  only  stragglers  (vaga- 
bonds), and  so  would  receive  no  ill-treatment. 
He  therefore  bade  the  Seigneur  de  Tais  to  go 
in  person  and  conduct  their  retirement,  which 
he  did. 

"The  day  following,  the  said  Lord  Admiral, 
seeing  he  could  not  by  any  means  entice  the 
enemy  out  to  fight,  determined  to  attack 
their     place    of    refuge,    and     accordingly 


publicly  assembled  all  the  pilots,  captains, 
and  seamen  to  ascertain  more  fully  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  position 
and  the  proper  remedy  to  apply  against  the 
danger  of  the  sandbanks  before  mentioned  ; 
representing  to  them  our  superiority  both  in 
the  number  of  our  ships  and  the  valour  of 
our  men,  and  pointing  out  what  advantage 
such  a  victory  would  bring  to  the  King  and 
country — a  victory  he  was  certain  of  if  he 
could  only  get  at  the  enemy.  He  found  the 
soldiers,  both  officers  and  men,  eager  to 
fight ;  but  the  inconveniences  of  the  position 
represented  so  many  risks  that  the  naval 
captains  and  pilots  assured  him  of  the 
impossibility  of  undertaking  it  without  certain 
loss.  And  the  reasons  they  brought  forward 
were  these  :  That  the  entrance  was  by  a 
channel  where  only  four  ships  could  go 
abreast  and  could  be  easily  defended  by  the 
enemy  bringing  forward  a  like  number  to 
oppose  them  ;  besides,  one, could  only  enter 
on  a  favourable  wind  and  tide,  and  when  the 
said  four  ships  should  be  obstructed  the 
current  would  carry  those  following  upon 
them  and  shatter  them.  Added  to  this,  the 
enemy  would  be  fighting  on  their  own 
ground,  whence  they  would  be  aided  by 
their  artillery,  to  our  detriment.  Again,  it 
had  not  been  considered  that  if  the  ships 
fouled  and  damaged  one  another  (s 'abordoient 
et  acrochoient),  the  force  of  the  current 
would  assuredly  drive  them  ashore  on  the  top 
of  one  another. 

"  A  fight  at  anchor  was  then  suggested,  to 
which  the  pilots  made  reply  that  cables 
could  be  cut,  and  where  this  was  not 
possible  the  danger  would  be  none  the  less, 
for  the  current  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
would  always  turn  the  ships'  bows  towards  it, 
and  so  bring  the  sterns  of  our  vessels  towards 
the  enemy  instead  of  their  bows  or  sides. 
For  these  reasons  they  advised  another  plan, 
that  in  anchoring  the  ships  they  should  not 
be  hauled  up  too  short,  because  they  would 
plunge  violently,  and  in  straining  would  foul 
or  break  anchor  and  cable.  For  this  reason 
they  must  pay  out  the  cable  gradually,  and  by 
this  means  prevent  the  ships  from  grounding 
and  so  starting  their  planks  and  foundering. 
These  arguments  were  so  apparent  that  they 
could  not  be  gainsaid,  but  the  Admiral  and 
the   other   commanders,  believing   that  the 
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pilots — as  they  were  all  agreed  in  their 
dictum  —  had  only  by  cowardice  made 
things  out  worse  than  they  really  were, 
would  not  be  satisfied  till  he  had  sent  to 
sound  the  depth  of  the  channel,  ascertain 
its  width,  and  estimate  the  advantage  the 
interior  of  the  inlet  (goulphe)  gave  the  enemy. 
Accordingly  he  commissioned  three  pilots, 
accompanied  by  as  many  captains,  to  sound 
during  the  night  at  their  leisure  and  settle 
the  question.  On  their  return  next  morning 
their  report  agreed  with  what  you  have 
heard,  and  they  added  that  the  entry  to  the 
channel  was  not  straight,  but  winding  and 
trending  towards  the  enemy,  so  that  an 
enemy's  ship  could  scarce  enter  without  a 
pilot  or  without  the  certainty  of  being  dis- 
covered and  having  to  fight.  This  report 
being  made  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
manders, they  consulted  together  as  to  what 
was  most  expedient  to  be  done  in  the 
service  of  the  King — whether  to  withdraw 
hence  and  shape  their  course  to  Picardy  and 
help  our  army  by  preventing  the  English 
reliefs  getting  into  Boulogne,  or  to  remain 
and  fortify  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  would 
do  great  harm  to  the  English  realm.  Among 
other  reasons  which  led  some  of  the 
seigneurs  present  to  wish  to  fortify  the 
Island  was  that,  having  it  in  our  power,  we 
could  easily  make  ourselves  masters  of 
Portsmouth,  one  of  the  finest  English  ports, 
and  by  that  means  put  the  enemy  to 
incredible  expense  in  having  to  maintain  an 
army  both  by  sea  and  land  to  make  head 
against  our  forces.  Besides,  we  should  be 
on  the  thoroughfare  to  Spain  and  Flanders, 
which  we  could  hold  at  our  pleasure — and 
in  time  cultivate  the  Island  and  gather 
provisions  for  the  support  of  the  garrison  the 
King  would  keep  there.  These  schemes 
seemed  great  ones  and  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, but,  contrariwise,  others  spoke  of 
difficulties  not  less  worth  considering. 
Firstly,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Seigneurs  de 
Tais  and  de  St.  Remy  and  other  experts, 
having  selected  a  convenient  place  to  fortify 
— which  should  be  of  a  semicircular  form — 
they  would  have  to  build  three  forts  simul- 
taneously :  two  on  the  two  points  of  the 
semicircle  to  defend  the  roadstead  and 
protect  our  ships,  the  other  on  the  high 
ground    to   house   our   men,    which   would 


entail  a  great  expenditure  and  could  not  be 
executed  under  three  months,  and  would, 
besides,  necessitate  6,000  pioneers.  The 
place,  too,  being  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country,  they  could  not  leave  a  guard  of  less 
than  6,000  soldiers — at  the  time  an  impossi- 
bility if  they  were  to  leave  the  ships  equipped. 
Furthermore,  the  troops  could  not  be  with- 
drawn till  the  fort  was  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  to  delay  was  impossible,  as  we  had  no 
port  of  refuge  against  the  rage  and  fury  of 
the  wind  nor  abundance  of  provisions,  and 
the  late  season  approaching,  which  is  always 
rainy  and  windy,  the  ships  would  not  be  safe, 
nor  would  the  soldiers  left  ashore  be  able  to 
withstand  the  rigour  of  the  weather,  having 
no  dwellings  to  shelter  them,  neither  tents 
nor  huts.  Which  inconveniences  turned  the 
others  from  their  opinion,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  defer  the  matter  till  the  King's  wishes 
had  been  ascertained.  As  to  my  opinion,  it 
seems  to  me,  pace  the  Seigneurs  de  Tais  and 
St.  Remy,  that,  considering  the  desire  and 
opportunity  the  King  had  of  procuring  a 
peace  with  his  enemy,  the  King  of  England, 
here  was  such  a  chance  as  had  not  offered 
itself  for  a  long  time.  But  God  orders 
things  as  seem  Him  best. 

"  Meantime  the  galleys  took  in  water,  for 
the  coming  night  they  were  to  set  sail  for 
Dover,  coasting  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  cross  to 
Boulogne.  The  spot  they  found  most 
handy  to  fill  the  casks  was  a  place  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  adjoining  the  shore  of  the 
Island,  opposite  Havre  de  Grace.  Having 
arrived  there,  Chevalier  d'Aux,  a  Provencal 
captain  of  the  galleys  raised  in  Normandy, 
not  to  be  stopped  from  getting  fresh  water  by 
fear  lest  his  men  should  be  attacked  at  a 
disadvantage  while  thus  occupied,  landed  to 
set  a  guard,  and,  having  no  confidence  in  his 
convict-master,  placed  him  with  a  band  of 
men  who  had  followed  him  on  his  leaving 
his  galley  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  hill  to 
overlook  them  the  better.  Here  he  fell  into 
an  ambuscade  of  Englishmen,  who  made 
him  run  so  briskly  that  his  men,  having  had 
no  leisure  to  reconnoitre,  were  put  to  flight 
and  deserted  him.  At  this  moment  the 
chevalier  was  struck  in  the  knee  by  an 
arrow,  which  made  him  stumble,  and  then 
on  rising  he  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  bill, 
which  are  the  arms  carried  by  the  English, 
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so  severely  that  it  beat  his  morion  from  his 
head  and  made  him  stumble  a  second  time, 
when  another  blow  dashed  out  his  brains 
(lequel  luy  fist  tomber  la  cervelle  a  lerre), 
which  was  a  great  loss  to  the  King's  service, 
for  he  was  a  right  valiant  and  experienced 
gentleman.  While  some  of  the  enemy  were 
occupied  in  stripping  him  of  his  armour,  the 
rest  pursued  our  men,  who  did  not  recover 
themselves  or  stop  till  they  got  to  the  shore. 
On  seeing  this,  the  Admiral  sent  the 
Seigneur  de  Tais  to  rally  them  and  make 
them  hold  out  in  some  neighbouring 
dwellings,  so  as  not  to  throw  into  disorder 
those  who  were  getting  the  water.  On  his 
arrival,  a  number  of  good  and  tried  soldiers 
he  had  brought  with  him,  and  others  who 
formed  the  escort  to  the  water-carriers, 
formed  up  and  marched  straight  at  the 
enemy  and  drove  them  back  to  the  hill,  by 
which  means  they  received  no  further  loss. 
The  Prior  of  Capua  was  assailed  in  another 
place,  but  he  was  so  well  attended  and  so 
well  versed  in  such  matters  that  after  he  had 
put  more  than  thirty  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword  he  put  the  rest  to  flight.  In  the 
evening  the  Admiral  retired  and  next  day  set 
sail,  himself  remaining  as  a  rearguard  with 
the  galleys  to  withstand  the  enemy  should 
they  sally  out.  So  favourable  was  the  wind 
on  the  departure  of  our  fleet  that  it  arrived  at 
Valseau  [Shoreham?],  fourteen  leagues  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  before  the  galleys  could 
come  up  with  the  ships.  This  place,  being 
level  and  open,  presented  such  a  good 
opportunity  for  landing  that  a  great  number 
of  our  men  took  the  occasion  to  go  ashore, 
which  they  did  in  the  absence  of  their 
commander  without  order  or  guidance.* 
Straggling  some  distance  from  the  shore 
towards  a  village,  which  appeared  deserted, 
they  assailed  it,  thinking  to  obtain  booty; 
but  they  were  awaited  by  the  enemy  near  a 
stream  which  was  pretty  deep  by  reason  of 
the  ebb  of  the  tide.  These,  seeing  part  of 
our  men  had  passed  over  some  planks, 
suddenly  issued  from  a  little  fort  where  they 
had  lain  in  ambush,  and,  after  breaking  the 
bridge  to  hinder  the  others  from  crossing, 
charged  those  on  their  side  so  vigorously 
that  they  were  compelled  to  take  safety  in 

*  Another  case  of  "  French  leave,"  which  does  not 
speak  well  for  their  discipline 


flight.  In  recrossing  the  bridge,  however, 
some  of  our  men  were  carried  away  by  the 
stream  and  drowned,  while  others,  who  knew 
how  to  swim,  strove  against  the  force  of  the 
water  and  saved  themselves,  thanks  to  their 
comrades  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
who  supported  them  by  arquebus  fire. 
Meanwhile  the  Admiral  arrived  and  repulsed 
the  enemy  with  artillery  fire  and  made  them 
evacuate  the  fort,  and  by  this  means  retired 
our  men." 

Thus  ended  the  French  coup  de  reprisal, 
with  the  English  not  much  the  worse  for 
their  coming.  Admiral  d'Annebault  set  sail 
the  same  evening  he  rescued  his  undis- 
ciplined force  from  annihilation  at  the  hands 
of  the  Sussex  men  for  the  port  of  Whitehaven 
{Blanche/) ;  then,  coasting  by  Rye  till  close  to 
Dover,  he  shaped  his  course  for  Boulogne,  to 
take  in  provisions  for  the  fleet,  and  put 
ashore  some  7,000  men  for  the  reinforcement 
of  the  Dauphin's  army  of  investment.  This 
confirms  what  our  author  urges,  that  they  could 
easily  have  left  the  number  of  men  suggested 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  adding  that  he  had  it 
from  the  commissaries  of  stores  they  could 
also  have  left  provisions  for  six  weeks. 

Next  month  will  appear  the  account  from 
the  English  side,  written  by  Sir  John 
Oglander,  who  may  have  spoken  with  those 
whose  sires  were  in  the  fight,  and  also  have 
read  this  account  of  M.  du  Bellay,  published 
in  Paris  in  1582.  This  will  enable  readers 
to  compare  the  two,  which  agree  in  most  of 
the  details. 


Cbe  Comacines. 

By  W.  Ravbnscroft,  F.S.A. 
{Continued  from  p.  337.) 

O  gather  and  sum  up  as  a  brief 
biography  of  these  men,  it  would 
appear  that  when,  in  a.d.  298,  the 
Emperor  Diocletian  was  building 
his  baths  in  Rome,  he  included  a  temple  to 
^Esculapius,  the  God  of  Health.  At  that 
time  there  were  four  craftsmen,  by  name 
Claduis,  Castorius,  Semphorianus,  and  Nicos- 
tratus,   sculptors    by   trade,  or   more   likely 
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"  stone  -  squarers."  They  were  Christians, 
and  on  account  of  their  great  skill,  which 
they  secretly  attributed  to  their  doing  every- 
thing in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
they  were  in  much  favour  with  the  Emperor. 
A  fifth  craftsman,  however,  Simplicius,  was 
not  so  successful,  and  his  tools  failed  to  do 
the  work  required  of  them  until  taken  in  hand 
by  Claduis,  who  said  :  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  this  iron  be  strong  and 
fit  to  work  well."  Then  Simplicius  set  to 
work  again,  and  succeeded  with  the  rest. 
Moreover,  he  inquired  as  to  this  mystery, 
and,  being  converted  by  Claduis,  repaired 
with  the  other  four  to  Bishop  Quirillus,  then 
in  prison,  and  ultimately  at  his  hands  re- 
ceived Christian  baptism.  Then  followed 
disputes  with  the  philosophers,  who  de- 
nounced them  to  Diocletian  as  Christians. 

He  on  his  part  used  his  influence  to  save 
them,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  this  remarkable 
clemency  arose  from  a  prudence  which  dic- 
tated how  unpopular  would  be  the  martyrdom 
of  members  of  so  powerful  a  guild  as  the 
Roman  College  had  then  become.  But  the 
philosophers  were  too  strong,  and  the  order 
was  given  that  they  should  execute  a  statue 
of  ^Esculapius  or  die.  They  went  on  with 
their  work  in  every  other  direction,  but  the 
statue  they  would  not  make.  At  length 
others  were  found  to  obey  the  Emperor's 
mandate,  and  the  five  were  handed  over  to 
the  tribune  Lampadius,  who  was  to  try  by 
gentle  methods  at  first,  and  afterwards  by  force 
to  get  them  to  recant.  The  philosophers  and 
other  fellow-workmen  cried,  "  Away  with  the 
magicians  !"  The  tribune  hesitated.  Still  he 
would  make  one  more  effort.  Would  they 
offer  sacrifice  to  the  Sun  God?  No,  they 
served  only  the  God  of  heaven.  Reference 
was  again  made  to  Diocletian,  and  at  last,  all 
efforts  failing,  they  were  stripped  and  beaten 
with  scorpions  at  the  command  of  Lam- 
padius, who  in  the  same  hour  expired  sitting 
in  his  judgment-seat,  being  torn  by  an  evil 
spirit. 

The  news  of  this  violently  enraged  Dio- 
cletian, who,  on  November  8,  had  the  five 
shut  up  in  coffins  of  lead  and  cast  into  the 
Tiber.  Forty-two  days  after  one  Nicho- 
demus,  a  Christian,  succeeded  in  recovering 
the  bodies  and  placed  them  in  his  own 
home.     Several  months  after  this  Diocletian, 


returning  from  Syria,  commanded  that  all 
the  soldiery  on  coming  to  the  image  of 
^Esculapius  should  be  compelled  to  offer 
incense  with  sacrifice,  especially  the  city 
militia,  when  four  of  the  latter  body,  called 
Cornicularii,  or  wing -leaders,  took  counsel 
together,  and,  being  Christians,  decided  not 
to  obey  the  Emperor's  behest.  They  are 
said  by  some  to  have  been  not  only  miliies 
(soldiers),  but  also  artificers,  and  when  they 
resisted  Diocletian  ordered  them  to  be  put  to 
death  in  front  of  the  image  with  strokes  of 
the  plumbata,  or  thongs  weighted  with  leaden 
balls.  For  five  days  their  bodies  lay  in 
the  streets,  when  the  blessed  Sebastian, 
with  the  holy  Bishop  Melchiades,  collected 
them  by  night,  and  buried  them  on  the 
road  to  Lavica,  three  miles  from  the  city, 
with  other  holy  men  in  the  cemetery. 
Presumably  by  this  time  those  other  five 
had  been  transferred  from  the  home  of 
Nichodemus  to  their  new  resting-place  in 
one  of  the  catacombs.  The  names  of  the 
last  four  were  not  known  until,  in  the  ninth 
century,  they  were  miraculously  discovered 
through  their  military  rank,  and  are  now 
given  as  Severus,  Severianus,  Carporferus, 
and  Victorianus ;  and  as  they  died  on  the 
same  day  in  November  as  the  former  five, 
but  two  years  later,  their  festival  is  com- 
memorated with  the  others  on  this  day. 

Some  confusion  exists  as  to  which  of  the 
two  sets  of  martyrs  were  the  Quatuor  Coro- 
nati,  and  even  Leader  Scott  falls,  I  think, 
into  error  on  this  point,  for  in  the  various 
accounts  the  methods  of  their  martyrdom 
are  very  mixed.  The  evidence,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly in  favour  of  the  four  soldiers  who  were 
executed  in  a.d.  300,  and  not  of  the  earlier 
five  stone-squarers.  Gould  says:  "Upon 
the  latter  [i.e.,  the  soldiers]  Pope  Melchiades, 
a.d.  310,  bestowed  the  title  of  Quatuor 
Coronati,  or  Four  Crowned  Ones,  by  which 
they  are  described  in  the  more  ancient 
missals  and  other  formularies  of  public  devo- 
tion, though  in  connection  with  the  five  who 
are  referred  to  by  name  and  as  holy  martyrs. 
Within  twelve  years  of  their  death,  Mel- 
chiades founded  the  original  Basilica  to 
their  honour,  and  in  the  seventh  century 
(622)  Pope  Honorius  I.  erected  a  handsome 
church,  in  the  form  of  a  basilica,  to  the 
memory  of  the  four,  out  of  the  ruins  of  a 
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temple  of  Diana  on  the  Ccelian  Hill,  and  in 
a.d.  847  the  then  reigning  Pope  rebuilt  it  with 
greater  magnificence. 

Into  this  church  of  the  Quatuor  Coronati 
were  removed,  a.d.  848,  the  remains  of  the 
nine  martyrs.  They  were  placed  in  an 
oratory  beneath  the  high  altar  of  the  church. 
The  four  crowned  brothers  were  in  two 
marble  sarcophagi,  and  on  either  side  in  two 
others  were  disposed  the  remains  of  the  five, 
while  a  very  large  sarcophagus  containing 
the  relics  of  many  others  was  placed  behind 
them.  The  crypt  under  this  altar  is  so  dark 
that  it  is  impossible,  without  artificial  light, 
to  make  out  clearly  the  details  of  the  sar- 
cophagi, but  there  they  are  to  all  appearance 
as  above  described.  The  four  officers  (albeit 
craftsmen  also),  instead  of  the  five  masons, 
have  become  the  patron  saints  of  the  building 
trades,  while  the  occupation  of  the  five  has 
survived  under  the  names  of  the  four.  The 
martyrology  of  Du  Saussay,  however,  claims 
that  the  bodies  of  the  five  were  taken  to 
Toulouse,  and  of  one  of  them,  St.  Claudius, 
we  get  the  memorial  to  this  day  in  the 
French  name  of  St.  Cloud. 

A  few  words  may  be  permissible  here  as 
to  the  church  of  the  SS.  Incoroniti,  which 
not  unlikely  in  the  Middle  Ages  formed  the 
Mecca  of  the  craft-guilds  of  Europe.  It  is 
situated  in  a  somewhat  out-of-the-way  spot 
in  Rome,  not  far  from  the  better -known 
church  of  St.  Clemente.  The  original 
church  of  Honorius,  whose  altar,  as  in  most 
early  churches,  faced  the  east,  being  at  the 
west  end,  was  a  noble  structure,  having  a 
long  nave  with  an  elevated  tribune  at  the 
end.  Fifteen  columns  from  pagan  temples 
on  either  side  formed  the  aisles,  and  sup- 
ported the  gallery  above  for  the  nuns  who 
were  attached  to  the  church.  But  in  the 
great  fire  of  1084  it  was  destroyed,  and  in 
1 1 11  restored  by  Pope  Paschal  II.,  shorn, 
however,  of  its  ancient  glory.  The  long 
nave  was  shortened  by  erecting  a  wall  across 
it  from  the  seventh  column,  through  which 
the  entrance  to  the  church  is  made.  Walls 
also  were  built  between  the  columns,  and 
ten  new  columns  were  placed  in  the  church 
to  form  new  aisles,  so  that  the  whole  width 
of  the  present  church  represents  the  original 
width  of  the  older  nave  only.  Over  the 
entrance   is   a  fresco  representing  the  four 


saints  in  clouds,  all  holding  palms  in  their 
hands,  the  emblem  of  martyrdom  and  victory, 
and  they  have  bay  wreaths  on  their  heads. 
Below  are  companies  of  Augustine  Sisters 
and  novices  adoring  the  saints.  The  pave- 
ment is  the  work  of  the  Cosamati  family,  and 
the  vault  and  walls  of  the  tribunal  represent 
in  fresco  the  four  saints  being  scourged  and 
put  into  leaden  coffins  (mark  again  the  con- 
fusion in  the  method  of  martyrdom),  a  work 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  roof  of 
cypress  has  in  the  centre  the  four  crowned 
martyrs,  all  with  their  working  tools  in  their 
hands.  Further  restorations  were  made  in 
1624  by  Urban  VIII. 

In  the  Quadri  Porticus  Innocent  III. 
(1 198- 1 2 15)  founded  a  chapel  of  St.  Sylvester, 
which  contains  some  curious  thirteenth-cen- 
tury frescoes  of  the  life  of  Constantine. 
From  the  sixteenth  century  it  has  belonged 
to  a  guild  of  marble-cutters,  who  celebrate 
Mass  on  the  last  Sunday  of  the  month. 
Over  the  door  is  a  fresco  of  the  four  saints, 
and  the  inscription  :  statuariorum  et  lapi- 

CIDARUM  CORPUS  ANNO  MDLXX. 

Besides  the  representations  of  the  Four 
Crowned  Ones  already  mentioned,  there  are 
many  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  but  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  is  the  one  in  the  church 
of  St.  Michaele  at  Florence.*  This  church 
was  that  of  the  trade  guilds  of  Florence,  and 
in  the  early  sixteenth  century  the  Guild  of 
Smiths,  Carpenters,  and  Masons  instructed  an 
amateur  sculptor,  Nanni  di  Banco,  to  prepare 
a  niche  therein  with  the  figures  of  their  patron 
saints. 

He  set  to  work,  achieved  a  beautiful 
result,  including  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
design  interesting  reliefs,  showing  the  four  at 
work,  and  all  went  well  until  he  came  to  put 
up  his  statues  when  he  found  he  could  not  get 
them  in.  Accordingly — so  the  story  goes — 
he  repaired  to  Donatello,  who  offered  to  get 
him  out  of  his  trouble  if  he  would  stand  him 
a  supper  (there  is  a  truly  masonic  ring  about 
this),  and  satisfactorily  accomplished  the 
feat  by  literally  making  the  statues  to  rub 
shoulders.  It  is  to  be  hoped  his  supper  was 
equally  satisfactory.  In  a  picture  in  the 
Pinacoteca,  Perugia,  I  found  a  predella  show- 
ing three  scenes  in  connection  with  the 
Coronati,  and  they  are  interesting,  but  again 
*  See  illustration,  ante,  p.  337. 
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illustrate  the  extent  of  confusion  which 
existed  in  relation  to  the  methods  by  which 
the  five  or  the  four  met  their  death. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  associa- 
tion to  us  is  the  connection  between  the 
Quatuor  Coronati  and  England.  In  his 
ecclesiastical  history,  a.d.  619,  the  Venerable 
Bede  has  a  chapter  headed,  "  Bishop  Mellitus 
by  Prayer  quenches  a  Fire  in  his  City."  This 
city  was  Canterbury,  and  the  record  states 
that  "  the  church  of  the  four  crowned 
martyrs  was  the  place  where  the  fire  raged 
most."  This  church  survived  the  fire,  and 
some  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  erected  about 
the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  a.d.  597.  If  this 
is  so,  then  this  was  probably  the  first  Christian 
edifice  erected  after  the  arrival  of  the  Apostle 
to  the  English.  The  dedication  would  be 
both  significant  and  remarkable.  Others 
argue  that  from  its  having  withstood  the  fire 
it  was  more  ancient,  being  of  stone,  etc.  The 
present  church  of  St.  Alphege,  built  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  is  supposed  to  stand 
on  the  site. 

In  the  Isabella  Missal  the  four  are  de- 
picted in  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  each  with 
a  working  tool — viz.,  the  square,  the  plumb- 
rule,  the  trowel,  and  the  gavel. 

In  passing  from  these  four  worthies,  it  may 
with  safety  be  said  they  were  undoubtedly 
the  patron  saints  of  the  most  important 
section  of  the  building  communities  during 
the  splendour  of  mediaeval  operative  masonry, 
and  until  the  period  of  its  decay.  We  come 
now  to  what  may  be  considered  the  central 
and  most  important  part  of  our  study,  and 
shifting  the  scene  from  Rome — that  city  of 
splendour,  with  its  teeming  population,  many 
times  larger  than  in  the  present  day,  its 
pomp,  luxury,  and  pride — we  find  ourselves 
on  a  little  lonely,  but  very  lovely  island,  in 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  lovely  lake  in  all 
Europe,  the  Island  of  Comacina  in  the  Lake 
of  Como.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  only  island 
the  lake  possesses,  and  rising  abruptly  from 
its  blue-green  waters,  covered  with  foliage, 
all  but  uninhabited,  it  rests  on  the  bosom  of 
the  lake  in  spring  like  an  emerald  gem. 

On  every  side  the  shores  of  the  lake  slope 
sharply  up  and  up,  rich  in  foliage  of  varied 
tints  and  plentifully  dotted  with  villages,  all 
picturesque  and  all  teeming  with  associations 
of  the  past  in  architecture,  legend,  and  old 


customs,  which  survive  to  the  present  day; 
while  away  to  the  north-east  over  Bellagio  and 
beyond  lie  the  snow-topped  mountains  which 
link  on  the  scene  to  the  great  Alpine  ranges. 
To  stand  on  an  elevated  part  of  this  little 
island,  so  near  the  mainland,  yet  so  far 
removed  from  the  sound  of  human  voice  or 
industry  (its  silence,  indeed,  broken  only  by 
the  song  of  birds,  a  not  too  common  thing  in 
Italy  at  the  present  day,  however  plentiful 
such  may  have  been  in  the  days  of  St.  Francis), 
and  to  look  east,  west,  north,  south — whether 
bathed  in  glorious  sunshine  with  every  detail 
reflected  in  the  water  of  the  lake  as  in  a 
mirror,  or  when  the  black  clouds  roll  up  from 
the  mountains  and  sweep  down  upon  the 
lake,  the  thunder  breaking  on  the  stillness 
and  echoing  from  hill  to  hill — is  a  thing  not 
to  be  forgotten  ;  and  then  to  think  of  its  story, 
of  the  past,  equally  characterized  with  sun- 
shine and  tempest,  and  the  great  influence 
the  men  of  this  tiny  island  exercised  on 
Western  Europe,  is  to  realize  that  here  is  one 
of  the  rare  spots  where  Nature  and  man  have 
combined  to  put  their  indelible  mark. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Santo  Monti  of 
Como  for  some  interesting  notes  he  kindly 
sent  me,  relating  to  the  island,  from  which  I 
extract  the  following  :  "  The  isle  itself,  called 
Cristopoli  by  the  Longobards,  measures  about 
a  mile  in  circumference,  and  has  a  long, 
glorious,  and  sad  history.  .  .  .  There  were 
monuments  which  dated  as  far  back  as 
to  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  Now  the 
island  is  nearly  abandoned,  uncultivated,  and 
contains  a  few  vestiges  of  the  old  fortifications 
and  the  churches.  The  population  of  the 
island  must  have  been  extremely  numerous 
then  according  to  the  chronicles;  the  churches 
thereon  were  not  less  than  nine  (chapels  and 
oratories  included).  One  of  them  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Euphemia  with  a  chapter  of  twelve 
canons,  including  Bishop  Litigerio,  in  103 1. 
Of  all  these  churches  only  the  remnants  of 
three  are  left.  One  of  them  is  at  the  east 
end  of  the  isle,  it  has  been  heightened  a 
story  and  actually  serves  as  a  barn  or  shed 
for  the  cattle  ;  the  ancient  part  of  it  inside 
as  well  as  outside  is  of  well-wrought  stone, 
so  closely  combined  (especially  inside)  that 
it  seems  of  a  single  piece.  The  portion  of 
the  outside  wall  is  decorated  with  semicircular 
arches  alternately  supported  by  '  Mensolac ' 
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and  vertical  cords,  with  capitals  of  cubicular 
form  and  square  bases.  Under  the  last  of 
these  arches  there  is  a  window.  The  church 
with  the  north  fagade  finished  in  two  equal 
absides,  with  a  window  towards  east  in  each  ; 
outside  the  choir  presents  a  sole  semicircle 
(which  contains  the  two  absides). 

"The  second  remnant,  little  rising  above 
the  earth,  is  that  of  a  very  spacious  edifice 
called  the  Dome,  and  the  spot  where  it  stood 
still  conserves  the  name,  but  no  other  traces 
remain  of  it.  Judging  by  the  foundation  it 
must  have  been  solidly  constructed.    A  little 


devastated  and  the  church  and  other  build- 
ings destroyed  in  1169,  the  above-named 
slab  was  transferred  to  the  opposite  shore, 
where  it  found  a  place  in  the  parochial  church 
on  the  main  altar,  where  it  served  as  a  desk 
thereupon.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  taken 
away  and  moved  into  the  basis  of  the  said 
altar,  where  the  inscription  can  be  read  with- 
out any  difficulty." 

Dr.  Monti  concludes  from  the  foregoing 
and  other  evidence  in  his  possession  that  the 
remains  of  the  churches  in  the  island  are 
previous  to  the  seventh  century.   It  has  been 


further  toward  the  north  are  the  vestiges  ot 
the  third,  consisting  of  the  choir,  which, 
semicircular  in  shape,  is  decorated  with  the 
cord  design  (vertically)  composed  alternately 
of  stone  and  'terra  cuite.'  The  bases  of 
these  cords  is  simple  flat  stone.  The  inside 
of  the  edifice  is  filled  with  debris.  In  one  of 
these  nine  churches,  probably  in  the  one 
dedicated  to  St.  Euphemia,  there  was  a 
marble  slab  i#84  x  070  metres,  in  round 
characters  comparatively  well  executed  con- 
sidering the  period.  It  was  in  praise  of 
Bishop  Agrippino,  of  the  first  half  of  the 
seventh    century.      When    the    island    was 
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my  good  fortune  to  pay  two  visits  to  this 
island,  the  second  of  which  was  on  Saturday, 
June  1,  1907,  and  one  was  gratified  subse- 
quently to  learn  what  Dr.  Monti  had  to  say 
respecting  the  little  sanctuary,  the  discovery 
of  which  occasioned  my  second  visit  and 
subsequent  correspondence  with  him.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  for  the  information  of 
any  who  visit  the  island,  that  the  church  now 
in  use  at  its  northern  end  is  a  sixteenth- 
century  one,  dedicated  to  St.  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista,  but  it  has  no  special  interest. 

And  who  were  the  masters  who  lived  at 
Comacina  ?  Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
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the  survival  of  the  Architectural  College  in 
Rome  after  the  other  guilds  had  been  sup- 
pressed, and  to  this  college  probably  belonged 
some  at  least  of  the  nine  martyrs  to  whom  we 
have  been  alluding.  Butwhen  Rome  fellunder 
Goth  and  Vandal,  and  reached  a  condition 
such  as  is  pictured  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
there  was  no  further  call  for  the  fraternity  in 
Rome,  and,  accordingly,  about  a.d.  460 
they,  being  now  entirely  Christian,  fled,  and 
travelling  northwards,  settled  themselves  in 
the  district  of  Como,  choosing  for  their  head- 
quarters the  Island  of  Comacina,  where  they 
fortified  their  position,  and  in  the  sixth 
century  held  their  own  against  the  Lombards 
for  twenty  years  before  being  subjugated, 
while  in  the  twelfth  century  again  they  held 
their  independence  against  Milan  and  the 
Lombard  league.  Documentary  evidence, 
dating  back  to  a.d.  643  refers  to  them  as  the 
Majestri  Comacini,  and  although  it  is  not 
certain  whether  this  appellation  located  them 
on  the  island  or  is  intended  to  apply  to  the 
district  around  Como,  it  is  clear  that  by  this 
time  they  were  a  compact  and  powerful 
guild,  capable  of  asserting  their  rights,  and 
that  the  guild  was  properly  organized,  having 
degrees  of  different  ranks  and  Magistri  at 
their  head.  Now,  when  we  consider  that 
during  what  historians  have  generally  regarded 
as  the  Dark  Ages,  between  a.d.  500  and  1200, 
there  was  a  perfect  and  consistent  link 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  and  a  perfect 
and  consistent  development  of  architecture — 
be  it  Lombard  Byzantine,  as  at  Ravenna 
and  Venice ;  Romanesque,  as  at  Pisa ; 
Lombard  Gothic,  as  at  Milan ;  Norman 
Saracen,  as  in  Sicily  and  the  South,  each 
style  having  its  individuality,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  its  relation  to  the  other — we  can 
form  no  other  conclusion  than  that  to  a  well- 
organized  body  of  men  such  order  must  be 
attributed. 

Moreover,  when  we  further  consider  that 
in  the  twelfth  century  the  round  arch  pre- 
vailed in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  with  details  having  wonderful 
similarity  and  practically  Lombard  in  char- 
acter; that  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
pointed  arches  mingled  with  the  round  ones 
in  Italy  they  did  so  in  all  the  other  countries 
mentioned ;  and  that  the  art  of  church  build- 
ing was  in  full  power  when  other  arts  and 


commerce  were  but  just  beginning,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  short 
of  a  sound  organization  can  have  brought 
about  such  a  result.  And  our  conclusion 
that  to  the  Comacine  Masters  are  mainly  due 
the  mighty  achievements  spread  throughout 
Western  Europe  is  borne  out  by  fact.  To 
them  can  be  traced  the  churches  of  St. 
Ambrose  at  Milan,  the  cathedral  at  Monza, 
St.  Fidele  and  St.  Abbondio  at  Como,  St. 
Michael  at  Pavia,  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna, 
St.  Agnese,  St.  Lorenzo,  St.  Clemente  and 
others  at  Rome,  as  well  as  the  more  ornate 
cathedrals  of  Pisa,  Lucca,  Milan,  Arezzo, 
Brescia,  etc.,  and  the  cloisters  and  aisles  of 
Monreale  and  Palermo.  Through  the  Coma- 
cines  architecture  and  sculpture  spread  to 
France  and  Spain,  Germany  and  England, 
and  there  developed  into  new  and  varied 
styles,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  climate, 
material,  etc.  It  was  from  these  brethren  at 
Como  that  Gregory  sent  artificers  to  England 
to  accompany  St.  Augustine,  and  Gregory  II. 
sent  such  to  Germany  with  Boniface,  while 
Charlemagne  fetched  them  into  France  to 
build  his  church  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  the  pro- 
totype of  French  Gothic. 

It  is  really  wonderful  how  little  seems  to  be 
known  of  these  Comacine  Masters,  and, 
indeed,  until  Leader  Scott  drew  attention  to 
them,  what  little  was  known  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  a  small  circle.  This  is 
what  the  late  Charles  Kingsley  says  in  his 
lecture  on  the  Roman  and  the  Teuton 
(1891) :  "  Then  follow  some  curious  laws  in 
favour  of  the  Masters  of  Como,  Magistri 
Comacenes,  perhaps  the  original  germ  of  the 
great  society  of  Freemasons,  belonging,  no 
doubt,  to  the  Roman  population  who  were 
settled  about  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  were 
hired  on  contract  (as  the  laws  themselves 
express)  to  build  for  the  Lombards,  who,  of 
course,  had  no  skill  to  make  anything  beyond 
a  skin  tent  or  a  log  hall." 

Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.,  in  his  review  of 
Le  Origini  dell'  Architettura  Lombarda 
{Architectural  Review  for  August,  1907)  says  : 
"  Signor  Riviora  traces  a  reminiscence  of  the 
old  Etruscan  art  which  preceded  that  of 
Rome,  coexisted  for  a  long  time  with  it,  and 
to  which  there  is  good  reason  to  think  Roman 
art  owed  a  much  larger  share  of  its  peculiar 
character  than  has  been  generally  admitted. 
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"In  Germany  it  is  recorded  that  Bishop  Rufus 
of  Treves  brought  artificers  from  Italy  to 
repair  his  cathedral — possibly  among  them 
were  members  of  the  mysterious  Guild  of 
Magistri  Comacini,  of  whom  so  little  is 
known  with  exactitude." 

There  is  indeed  so  little  known  with 
exactitude,  but  a  great  deal  may  be,  and, 
indeed,  chapter  and  verse  can  be  given  for  a 
large  part  of  what  we  claim  for  the  Coma- 
cines.  We  have  already  noted  that  they 
were  called  into  England,  Germany,  and 
France,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
to  a  very  large  extent,  whenever  some  build- 
ing of  importance  was  wanted  in  Western 
Europe  one  of  the  lodges  of  Comacines  was 
applied  to.  The  notion  so  common  amongst 
us  that  the  great  cathedral  and  church 
builders  were  the  ecclesiastics  may  be  true 
in  the  sense  that  they  promoted  these  works, 
but  that  they  were  the  chief  architects,  except 
in  rare  instances,  cannot  be  borne  out  by  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Doubtless  some  were 
admitted  to  the  Guilds  of  Craftsmen  as  lay 
members,  while  others  qualified  as  architects, 
but  in  the  main  skilled  and  properly  organ- 
ized workmen  were  called  in.  They  were 
even  summoned  back  to  Rome,  and,  indeed, 
their  hand  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  great 
buildings  of  the  ages  between  a.d.  500  and 
1200,  and  in  many  after  that. 

A  really  good  illustration  of  this  it  fell  to 
my  lot  to  find.  The  interesting  church  of 
S.  Ambrogio  at  Milan  has  a  very  fine 
atrium,  and  on  the  outside  there  is  a  tablet 
with  this  inscription  : 

AVSPERTO    DA    BIOSSONE 

ARCIVESCOVO    DU    MILAN. 

DAL   DCCCLXVIII   AL   DCCCLXXXI. 

ERESE   QVEST   ATRIO. 

Which  in  English  reads,  "  Auspert  of  Bissone, 
Archbishop  of  Milan  from  868  to  881,  built 
this  atrium."  But  Leader  Scott  says,  Look 
amongst  the  foliage  and  you  will  find  the 
real  name  of  the  architect,  "  Magister  Adam." 
So  on  two  occasions  I  did  look  with  all  the 
care  I  could  bring,  and,  notwithstanding  two 
of  the  custodians  of  the  church,  one  of  whom 
had  been  there  for  forty  years,  told  me  there 
was  no  such  person  as  Magister  Adam  con- 
cerned with  the  building,  but  that  Auspert 
built    the   atrium,    my    search    at   the    last 


moment,  and  just  as  I  was  giving  it  up  as 
vain,  was  rewarded,  not  where  Leader  Scott 
said  exactly,  but  not  far  off.  There  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  shafts  of  the  main  entrance 
to  the  church  were  the  letters  indeed, 
"  Magister  Adam,"  but  upside  down.* 

It  was  no  small  pleasure  to  fetch  one  of 
the  men  who  had  denied  Magister  Adam's 
connection  with  the  church,  and  to  see  the 
undisguised  surprise  with  which  he  regarded 
my  discovery,  and  the  truly  amusing  way 
in  which  he  reluctantly  abandoned  his 
scepticism.  But  this  is  only  one  case  among 
many — for  instance,  on  a  monument  in 
St.  Maria  in  Trastivere  one  reads  the  name 
of  "  Magister  Paulus,"  and  I  quite  believe 
that  careful  research  would  demonstrate  the 
custom  of  calling  in  the  guild  to  prepare  the 
design  as  well  as  to  execute  the  work. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  significant  thing  that,  after 
the  removal  of  the  lodge  of  Lucca  to 
Florence,  on  December  14,  1321,  no  great 
work  in  architecture  arose  either  in  Lucca, 
Pistoja  or  Pisa,  while  all  the  great  Florentine 
buildings  date  after  this  time. 

{To  be  concluded. ) 


31n  a  miXtsbtxz  IDillage :  §>ome 
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By  E.  E.  Balch. 

What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do  't 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept, 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heap'd 
For  truth  to  o'er-peer. 

Coriolanus  ii.  3. 

WILTSHIRE  village,  six  miles  from 
the  nearest  railway  station,  and  so 
hidden  from  the  high-road  that  few 
motorists  discover  it,  might  be 
thought  safe  from  the  incoming  tide  of 
modern  innovation.  And  outwardly,  indeed, 
Stourton  has  changed  very  little  since  Hazlitt 
wrote  of  it  nearly  seventy  years  ago  : 

"  After  passing  the  park-gate,  which  is  a 
beautiful  and  venerable  relic,  you  descend 
into  Stourton  by  a  sharp  winding  declivity, 

*  See  illustration,  ante,  p.  336. 
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almost  like  going  underground,  between  high 
hedges  of  laurel  trees,  and  with  an  expanse 
of  woods  and  water  spread  beneath. 

"It  is  a  sort  of  rural  Herculaneum,  a  sub- 
terranean retreat.  The  inn  is  like  a  modern- 
ized guard-house ;  the  village  church  stands 
on  a  lawn  without  any  enclosure  ;  a  row  of 
cottages  facing  it,  with  their  whitewashed 
walls  and  flaunting  honeysuckles,  are  neatness 
itself.  Everything  has  an  air  of  elegance, 
and  yet  tells  a  tale  of  other  times. 

"It  is  a  place  that  might  be  held  sacred 
to  stillness  and  solitary  musing !" 

Yet  old  customs  disappear  rapidly  even 
here ;  and  with  the  dust  of  ignorance  and 
folly  are  swept  away  some  better  things. 
Not  to  be  regretted  least  is  the  spirit  which 
was  not  ashamed  to  play;  which  found  its 
pleasure  among  its  neighbours,  and  at  its  own 
door,  before  the  age  of  cheap  excursions  and 
entertainments.  Amateur  theatricals  and 
penny  readings  are  doubtless  excellent,  yet 
one  may  question  whether  the  old  mumming 
play  did  not  make  for  more  simple  and 
genuine  merriment.  This  play  was  handed 
on  by  word  of  mouth,  never,  I  think,  written; 
and  the  small  company  of  actors  guarded 
their  rights  jealously.  There  were  seven 
characters  :  Father  Christmas,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  Captain  Curly 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Doctor  Finley, 
Johnnie  Jack,  and  Eighead,  or  "  Girthead." 

Father  Christmas  acted  the  part  of  chorus, 
opening  with  a  speech  in  which  he  hinted 
broadly  at  the  wishes  of  the  mummers  : 

I  hope  your  pocket  is  full  of  money, 
And  I  hope  your  cellar  is  full  of  beer, 
And  I  hope  I  shall  get  a  little 
'fore  I  go  from  here. 

The  characters  entered  one  by  one,  and 
each  introduced  the  next  by  the  invitation 
"So  walk  in, !" 

The  Duchess  was  a  lady  of  domesticated 
habits,  singularly  free  from  pride  of  rank,  for 
she  entered  next,  carrying  a  broom  : 

Here  comes  I,  Miss  Duchess,  with  my  broom, 

broom,  broom, 
To  sweep  the  room  clean  for  the  Duke  and  the 

Captain  to  have  room  for  to  fight. 

The  part  was  of  course  taken  by  a  boy, 
resplendent  in  a  long-trained  dress. 

The  fight  followed  on  a  truculent  dialogue 


between  the  Duke  and  Captain  Curly.  (One 
wonders  what  principle  of  selection  deter- 
mined the  localities  from  which  these  gentle- 
men arrived.  Were  Northumberland  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight  the  most  remote  which 
readily  occurred  to  the  mummers  ?) 

Duke.  Here  is  the  Duke,  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, 
With  my  broad  sword  in  hand. 
Where  is  the  man  ?     I  bid  him  stand. 
I'll  cut  him  in  humerus,  and  as  small  as  a  fly  ; 
I'll  send  him  to  the  cook-shop  for  to  make  mince-pie. 
So  walk  in,  Captain. 

Captain.  Here  comes  the  Captain,  Captain  Curly  ! 
Duke,  I  heard  your  voice  from  out  the  chimney. 

Duke.  Pray,  what  did  you  hear,  Captain  Curly? 

Captain.  I  heard  the  challenge  of  Captain  Curly. 
Here  comes  I,  so  light  as  a  fly  ; 
But  I've  no  money,  but  what  cares  I  ! 
Here  comes  I  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Unto  the  Duke  of  Northumberland ; 

Here  comes  I  to  fight. 
So  mind  yourself,  and  guard  your  blows  ; 
Off  comes  your  head,  if  not  your  nose  ! 

After  the  Duke  has  been  wounded,  and 
duly  dosed  by  Doctor  Finley,  there  entered 
the  most  interesting  character — the  most 
interesting  because  the  least  obvious — Johnnie 
Jack.  He  carried  a  number  of  small  dolls 
on  his  back  : 

Here  comes  I,  little  Johnnie  Jack, 

With  my  wife  and  family  at  my  back. 

My  wife's  so  big,  my  family's  so  small, 

If  I  hadn't  come  when  I  had 

I'd  have  starved  them  all. 

Out  of  five  I  saved  but  one  ; 

All  the  rest  is  dead  and  gone. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  have  pity  on  me, 

Poor  Johnnie  Jack,  and  his  great  wife  and  he. 

No  amount  of  questioning  elicits  any 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  character,  or 
of  the  dolls  at  his  back;  but  behind  the 
burlesque  figure  and  the  doggerel  lines  there 
surely  lurks  the  dim  hero  of  some  forgotten 
legend. 

Lastly  comes  Bighead : 

Here  comes  I,  that's  never  been  yet, 
With  my  big  head,  and  little  wit. 
My  head's  so  big,  my  wit  so  small, 
I've  brought  my  fiddle  to  please  you  all. 

And  the  mumming  ended  in  a  country 
dance. 

The  humour  throughout  was  of  the 
broadest  description — as,  for  instance,  the 
cry  of  Captain  Curly  : 
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Pretty  little  maiden, 
With  your  silver  pin, 
Open  wide  your  hall-doors 
And  let  us  all  in. 

Missus  and  master, 
A-sitting  by  the  fire, 
And  we  poor  sinners 
A-dabbing  in  the  mire. 

Missus  and  master, 
If  you  be  so  willing, 
Send  out  your  youngest  son 
With  the  round  shilling. 

Missus  and  master, 
We  must  be  gone, 
God  bless  you  all 
Till  we  come  again  ! 

The  wassailing  serves  as  a  link  between 
the  jollities  connected  with  Christmas  and 
those  which  cluster  round  the  agricultural 
festivals  ;  though  the  custom  of  wassailing 
the  apple-trees,  which,  I  believe,  survives  in 
Devonshire,  has  disappeared  here. 

Such  festivities,  which  mark  the  ingather- 
ing of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  naturally  loom 
larger  in  the  rustic  mind  than  any  dates 
fixed  merely  by  the  calendar.  Even  the 
smaller  fruits  are  honoured  with  a  special 
day,  such  as  Gooseberry  Sunday,  and  "  Hart " 
or  Bilberry  Sunday  ;  and  certain  woods  and 
hamlets  are  marked  out  by  their  abundant 
fruitage  as  objects  of  pilgrimage  on  those 
days.  The  unloading  of  the  last  waggon  of 
hay  is  celebrated  by  a  "  sing-song  "  round 
the  rick  in  the  long  summer  twilight ;  and 
the  harvest-supper  still  follows  the  corn 
harvest  on  those  farms  where  its  place  has 
not  been  taken  by  extra  harvest-money. 
These  are  the  occasions  when  quaint  old 
country  songs  may  be  heard.  The  history  of 
"  Bold  Renard "  wanders  through  many 
verses,  from  the  time  when  he  disturbs  the 
slumbers  of  "  old  Mother  Wibble- Wobble," 
till  his  children  pick  the  bones  of  the  grey 
goose  "  without  fork  or  a  knife."  The  fox  in 
Froude's  Cafs  Pilgrimage  has  not  a  greater 
contempt  for  human  antagonism  than  has 
Sir  Renard,  for  when  the  farmer  "  blew  his 
horn  both  loud  and  shrill,"  he  regards  it  only 
as  an  additional  triumph  to  his  progress  with 
the  grey  goose — 

And  the  music  played  me  down  through  the 
town  O  ! 

"  The  Ploughboy  "  may  be  quoted  as  a 
typical  song : 


The  Duke  is  wounded  to  his  heart. 

Five  hundred  pounds  I  wouldn't  put  down 

If  a  noble  doctor  can  be  found. 

Or  the  claim  of  the  doctor  : 

I'll  cure  the  hickly,  pickly  palsy,  or  the  gout. 
I'll  cure  old  Jack  Daw  with  the  toothache, 
Or  old  Mag- Pie  with  the  headache. 

Captain.  Pray,  how  do  you  do  that,  Mr.  Finley  ? 

Doctor.  By  twisting  their  heads  off,  and  sending 
their  bodies  into  ditch. 

Proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  play  is  to  be 
found  in  the  presence  of  some  words  which 
have  been  mangled  till  they  have  lost  all 
meaning,  but  which  are  faithfully  repeated. 
Thus  the  Duke : 

I'll  cut  him  into  humerus. 

Quite  distinct  from  the  mummers,  though 
also  coming  on  Christmas  Eve,  was  the 
Christmas  bull.  The  head  of  a  bull  with 
great  bottle  eyes,  large  horns,  and  lolling 
tongue,  was  manipulated  by  a  man  stooping 
inside  a  body  composed  of  a  broomstick,  a 
hide  of  sacking,  and  a  rope  tail.  The  bull 
knocked  at  the  door  with  its  horns,  and,  if 
allowed  to  enter,  chased  the  young  people 
round  the  house,  with  fearsome  curvets  and 
bellowings.  Even  in  the  surrounding  parishes 
the  Christmas  bull  is  unknown,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  the  custom  being  practised  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  man  in 
whose  possession  the  bull  was  until  quite 
recently,  knows  that  it  has  been  in  his  family 
for  over  one  hundred  years.  It  was  used 
till  about  ten  years  ago. 

On  Old  Christmas  Eve  came  the  wassailers 
with  their  traditional  song  : 

Wassail,  wassail ! 
All  round  the  town  ! 
Your  cup  is  so  white, 
And  your  beer  is  so  brown. 

Missus  and  master, 

Now  we  are  come  here, 

Give  us  a  cup 

Of  your  best  Christmas  beer. 

Chorus. 

For  it's  our  wassail, 
And  a  jolly  wassail, 
And  joy  be  to  you, 
For  it's  our  wassail. 

Pretty  little  maiden, 
With  your  silver  lace, 
Open  wide  your  hall-doors 
And  show  us  your  face. 
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So  early  one  morning, 
Just  by  the  brink  of  day, 
The  cocks  they  was  crowing, 
The  farmer  he  did  say  : 
"  Rise  up,  my  good  fellows  ! 
Your  horses  want  something 
Before  they  go  to  plough." 
And  we  jumped  out  of  bed, 
And  slipped  on  our  clo', 
And  into  the  stable 
We  merrily  did  flow ; 
And,  rubbing  and  scrubbing, 
I'll  swear  and  I'll  vow 
As  we're  all  jolly  fellows 
That  follow  the  plough. 

When  six  o'clock  came 
To  breakfast  we  go. 
With  good  bread  and  cheese, 
And  the  best  of  stinged  ale, 
We're  trying  our  pockets  to  fill. 
I'll  swear  and  I'll  vow 
As  we're  all  jolly  fellows 
That  follow  the  plough. 

Then  we  harness  our  horses, 

To  plough  we  do  go  ; 

We'll  strip  across  the  plain, 

With  our  hands  in  our  pockets, 

Like  gentlemen  do  go — 

See  who  the  best  furrow  can  draw. 

I'll  swear  and  I'll  vow 

As  we're  all  jolly  fellows 

That  follow  the  plough. 

And  the  farmer  came  round, 

And  'twas  he  did  say : 

"  What  have  you  been  doing 

This  long  summer's  day? 

Why,  you've  not  ploughed  an  acre  ! 

I'll  swear  and  I'll  vow 

That  you're  all  lazy  fellows 

That  follow  the  plough." 

Then  the  little  ploughboy 
Turned  round  to  reply  : 
"What  have  you  been  saying? 
'Tis  a  big  lie  ! 

For  we  have  ploughed  an  acre, 
I'll  swear  and  I'll  vow  ; 
So  we're  all  jolly  fellows 
That  follow  the  plough." 

And  the  farmer  turned  round, 
With  a  smile  and  a  joke  : 
"  As  'tis  just  four  o'clock, 
Why,  'tis  time  to  unyoke  ! 
Unharness  your  horses, 
And  rub  them  down  well  ; 
I'll  give  you  one  jug 
Of  my  best  brown  ale." 
I'll  swear  and  I'll  vow 
That  we're  all  jolly  fellows 
That  follow  the  plough. 

Hardy,  rough,  and  hearty  were  the  men 
who  used  to  sing  such  songs  as  these.     A 


softer  generation  may  well  listen  to  the  stories 
they  can  tell  before  they  altogether  sink  into 
silence : 

"  I  were  on  hauling  wood  from  up  Pensel- 
wood  for  the  sleepers  when  they  were  bring- 
ing the  railway  down  a-b'low  Salisbury.  Six 
shillings  a  week  I  got,  but  I  were  three  nights 
a  week  on  the  road.  When  I  were  married 
I  got  seven  shillings  a  week.  That  were  all 
my  father  ever  got,  and  he  had  eight  of  us 
young  'uns.  Ay,  we  lived  in  thic  cottage 
atop  of  the  hill — three  rooms  there  are  in  it. 
I  alius  lived  in  Stourton — came  to  work  at 
the  mill  here  on  my  twenty-first  birthday. 
I'm  seventy  now,  been  here  ever  since ;  but 
I  be  main  rough — my  breath  be  so  bad,  and 
I'll  have  to  give  up  soon.  Schooling?  I 
went  to  old  Sally  Green's  for  about  a  year, 
but  I  went  to  work  before  I  were  nine.  I 
can  make  shift  to  read  a  bit,  but  I  can't 
write.  Ay,  they  was  hard  times — too  hard. 
Folk  don't  know  nothing  about  it  now." 

Superstition,  curious  and  sometimes  cruel, 
linger,  too,  in  unswept  corners  where  the 
dust  of  ignorance  still  lies.  In  the  year  of 
grace  1904  an  old  woman  in  a  neighbouring 
village  believed  herself  to  have  been  "  over- 
looked." She  cast  about  for  means  of 
deliverance  from  the  black  magic,  and 
revenge  on  the  perpetrator  of  the  outrage. 
A  bullock's  heart  was  procured,  and  thickly 
stuck  with  pins  ;  then,  as  night  drew  on,  the 
fire  was  made  up,  and  the  heart  set  to  roast. 
All  night  long  the  witch-ridden  victim  sat 
watching,  and  as  each  pin  dropped  from  its 
place  she  rejoiced  that  a  pin  pierced  the 
heart  of  the  evil  eye. 

Critics  have  said  of  Thrawn  Janet  that 
"it  is  true,  only  historically  true,  for  a  hill 
parish  in  Scotland  in  old  days — not  true  for 
mankind  and  the  world  ";  yet,  as  one  chances 
upon  such  an  incident  as  that  told  above, 
one  feels  that  the  spirit  of  the  tale  is^only  too 
true  for  many  of  our  English  villages  in  the 
twentieth  century,  though  the  insight  and 
word-mastery  of  a  Stevenson  are  needed  to 
make  it  known. 
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THE   CROSSING   FROM   THE  TRIFORIUM. 


>t.  T5artf)olometo=tbe^teat, 
§>mitf)fielD,* 


HE  existing  church,"  said  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker  in   a  lecture  delivered  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  July  13, 
1863,  "consists  of  the  choir  and 
aisles  only,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 

*  The  Priory  Church  of  St.  Bartholomezv-the-Great, 
Smith  field.  By  George  Worley.  With  forty  two 
illustrations.  London  :  George  Bell  and  Sons,  1908. 
8vo.,  pp.  xii,  84.  Price  is.  fed.  net.  The  illustrative 
blocks  used  are  kindly  lent  by  the  publishers. 


and  interesting  buildings  in  England  in  several 
points  of  view — ecclesiastically,  as  one  of 
the  earliest  churches  of  the  Austin  Canons  in 
England  ;  architectually,  as  showing  the  con- 
struction of  a  church  in  the  time  of  Henry  I., 
before  the  usual  English  fashion  of  a  square 
east  end  had  been  introduced,  or  possibly 
just  at  the  time  when  the  change  was  taking 
place  ;  and  historically,  as  a  building  of  well- 
ascertained  date,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  a  most  important,  but  much 
neglected,  part  of  our  history — our  archi- 
tecture." 
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Londoners  are  not  nearly  so  familiar  as 
they  ought  to  be  with  the  famous  Smithfield 
church,  the  claims  of  which  to  attention  were 
summed  up  with  such  admirable  succinct- 
ness by  Mr.  Parker.  But  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  publication  of  Mr.  Worley's  useful 
and  carefully  prepared  little  book  will  do 
much  to  make  them  realize  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  ancient  church,  which  its 


the    condition    of    the     buildings     showed 
neglect  and  desecration. 

The  Lady  Chapel  was  filled  with  tene- 
ments; the  remaining  part  of  the  eastern 
cloister  was  used  as  stabling  for  horses;  the 
"  site  of  the  north  cloister  was  occupied 
by  a  blacksmith's  forge,  a  publichouse, 
and  certain  private  offices  " ;  other  parts  of 
the  cloister  were  covered    by  coach-houses 


INTERIOR   FROM   THE   EAST,    SHOWING   PRIOR   BOLTON'S   GALLERY. 


recent  Rectors  have  striven  so  bravely  to 
rescue  from  a  deplorable  state  of  decay  and 
disrepair,  desecration  and  misuse,  and  to  re- 
instate in  something  like  its  earlier  grandeur. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  story  which  Mr.  Worley 
has  to  tell  in  his  earlier  pages.  From  the 
dissolution  of  the  Priory  until  1823,  when 
Mr.  Philip  Hardwick  began  some  works  of 
timely  repair  and  judicious  restoration,  and 
in  many  respects  for  long  years  afterwards, 


and  stores  ;  timber  was  stored  beneath  what 
was  left  of  the  Chapter  House ;  the  ruined, 
roofless  south  transept  was  used  as  a  burial- 
ground  ;  another  building  was  a  storeroom 
for  hops ;  the  triforium  openings  being 
bricked  up,  parts  of  the  triforium  itself  were 
used  as  a  day-school  and  as  a  fringe  factory 
respectively.  This  brief  statement  is  not 
exhaustive,  but  it  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
Augean  stable  which  those  who  undertook 
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in  earnest  the  work  of  restoration  had  to 
attack.  The  main  work  was  really  begun  in 
1863  by  the  then  Rector,  the  late  Rev.  John 
Abbiss,  and  was  continued  by  his  successors, 
the  Rev.  William  Panckridge  and  the  Rev. 
Sir  J.  Borradaile  Savory,  Bart.,  the  latter 
supervising  and  seeing  the  completion  of  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  valuable  work.     In 


its  founding  by  Rahere  in  11 23  to  the  Disso- 
lution in  1539,  and  an  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion and  desecration  which  befell  the  Priory 
buildings  in  the  years  that  immediately  followed 
the  Dissolution,  and  in  the  succeeding  cen 
turies,  with  an  outline  of  the  restoration 
work  carried  out  since  1863.  The  next  forty 
pages  contain  a  careful  description  of  both 


THE   FOUNDER'S   TOMB. 


the  main  the  work  has  been  wisely  restricted 
to  the  restoration  to  the  venerable  church  of 
such  portions  of  the  buildings  as  had  been 
wrested  and  degraded  to  unecclesiastical 
purposes,  and  to  such  rebuilding  as  was  in- 
cidental to  such  conservative  restoration. 

In  the  first  twenty-two  pages  of  his  book 
Mr.  Worley  gives  in  summary  form  a  history  of 
the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew-the-Great  from 

VOL.  IV. 


the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  fabric  as 
now  cleansed,  repaired,  and,  where  necessary, 
rebuilt,  with  detailed  accounts  of  the  monu- 
ments and  special  features.  The  illustrations, 
many  of  which  are  from  photographs,  with 
some  from  old  engravings,  and  the  plan  of 
the  existing  church,  are  of  the  greatest  value 
in  explaining  the  text,  and  in  enabling  the 
reader  to  realize  both  the  glories  of  the  remain- 
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ing  original  Norman  work  and  the  judicious 
nature  of  the  long  and  laborious  work  of 
repair  and  rebuilding. 

The  first  illustration  shows  the  crossing 
from  the  triforium. 

The  modern  organ-screen — the  instrument 
being  carried  on  a  gallery  against  the  west 
wall — separates  from  the  body  of  the  church 
the  surviving  bay  of  the  nave,  which  serves 
as  a  vestibule.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
choir-stalls  are  arranged  in  the  space  within 
the  old  central  tower,  the  seats  for  the  con- 
gregation, facing  each  other,  being  carried 
along  towards  the  east.  This  view  shows 
well  the  tower  arches — those  on  the  north 
and  south  pointed,  and  much  narrower  than 
the  others,  which  are  boldly  semicircular. 
Mr.  Worley  thinks  that  the  north  and  south 
arches  were  altered  when  the  tower  was 
rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  central  bay  of  the  south  triforium 
is  the  oriel  window,  known  as  Prior 
Bolton's  window  or  gallery,  which  is  shown 
in  the  second  illustration.  It  was  probably 
inserted  about  1530.  The  Prior's  well- 
known  rebus,  the  device  of  a  "  bolt  in  tun," 
appears  boldly  carved  on  the  central  of  the 
five  square,  sculptured  panels  on  the  face  of 
the  gallery,  which  probably  formed  a  con- 
venient private  pew  for  the  Prior.  From  it 
he  commanded  the  whole  of  the  choir  and 
the  founder's  tomb.  The  Bolton  rebus,  as 
Mr.  Worley  points  out,  can  also  be  seen  in 
the  spandrels  of  the  arch  of  the  Tudor  door- 
way which  now  opens  into  the  choir  vestry 
at  the  east  end  of  the  south  wall. 

The  founder's  tomb,  which  the  Prior  could 
see  from  his  elevated  chamber,  is  shown  in 
the  third  illustration.  It  occupies  the  usual 
position  in  a  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the 
sanctuary.  Another  view,  taken  from  an  old 
engraving,  given  on  p.  46  of  the  book,  shows 
that  the  arcaded  work  formerly  continued  to 
the  right  of  the  tomb  as  now  seen  over  a 
doorway  now  removed.  It  is  probable  that 
the  tomb  originally  formed  part  of  a  four- 
teenth-century screen,  behind  which  was  a 
chantry  chapel  built  by  Roger  de  Walden, 
the  portion  of  the  screen  now  missing  having 
been  destroyed  when  the  modern  Norman 
apse  was  constructed.  The  shields  of  arms 
on  the  four  quatrefoil  panels  in  front,  below 
the   painted   effigy,  were  discussed  by  Mr. 


Tavenor-Perry  in  the  Antiquary  for  April 
last  (pp.  147-149).  Mr.  Worley  describes  the 
arms  on  the  fourth  panel  as  those  of  Sir 
Stephen  Slaney,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
1595,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of -the 
good  reasons  there  are,  as  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Tavenor-Perry,  for  believing  that  this  fourth 
shield  really  bears  the  arms  of  Bishop  Roger 
de  Walden,  the  founder  of  the  chantry  chapel 
and  the  builder  of  the  tomb. 


THE   CIIAMBERLAYNE   MONUMENT. 

Our  fourth  illustration  shows  the  well- 
sculptured  monument  of  Sir  Robert  Cham- 
berlayne,  on  the  wall  above  the  pulpit.  The 
pulpit,  by  the  way,  of  Hopton  Wood  stone, 
is  modern,  and  was  built  from  a  bequest  of 
;£6oo  made  to  the  restoration  fund  by  the 
pew-opener  of  the  church,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Hart,  who  was  supposed  to  be  as  im- 
pecunious as  most  of  her  fraternity,  but  who 
surprised  everyone  by  dying  worth  nearly 
^3,000  !     The  Chamberlayne  monument  is 
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"an  elegant  piece  of  Jacobean  work,  de- 
serving a  closer  examination  than  can  be 
bestowed  upon  it  without  mounting  the 
pulpit,  and  even  there  the  inscription  is 
scarcely  legible."  This  inscription  relates 
Sir  Robert's  descent  from  the  ancient 
Tankerville  family  of  Normandy,  and  tells 
us  that  he  was  knighted  by  James  I.,  and 
died  between  Tripoli  and  Cyprus,  on  a 
journey  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  aged  thirty- 
five,  in  the  year  1615. 

The  last  chapter  of  Mr.  Worley's  book 
contains  a  brief  account,  with  several  illus- 
trations and  a  plan,  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Bartholomew-the-Less,  orginally  the  chapel 
of  the  hospital.  Appendixes  contain  a  de- 
scription, with  illustrations,  of  the  priory 
seals  ;  a  list  of  the  Augustinian  Priors  from 
Rahere  (1123),  and  of  their  successors,  to 
the  present  Rector,  'the  Rev.  W.  F.  G. 
Sandwith,  M.A. ;  an  inventory  of  the  vest- 
ments, etc.,  of  the  church,  taken  in  1574, 
which  shows  how  meagre  a  supply  had  been 
left  by  the  despoilers ;  and  a  description  of 
the  organ.  An  index  completes  a  useful  and 
handy  volume,  whose  right  to  a  place  in  the 
supplement  to  the  "  Cathedral  Series "  no 
one  is  likely  to  dispute. 

J.  H.  M. 


Cbe  §>eDta  I5alneare  of  tfje 
IDatican, 

By  J.  Tavenor-Perry. 

HE  Gabinetto  delle  Maschere  of 
the  Vatican  Galleries,  which  is  so 
named  from  its  beautiful  marble 
mosaic  pavement  decorated  with 
masks  and  brought  from  the  villa  of  Hadrian 
at  Tivoli,  is  closed  to  the  general  public; 
and  to  get  access  to  it  a  very  special  per- 
mission is  required.  The  reason  for  this 
secrecy  is  not  immediately  obvious  to  the 
privileged  visitor,  since  the  Venus  Accouac- 
ciata,  which  is  enniched  on  the  one  side  of 
it,  is  not  more  nude  than  are  others  of  her 
sisterhood  in  Rome,  and  the  Faun,  which 
occupies  the  opposite  niche,  displays  no 
more  abandon  than  does  his  brother  of  the 


Capitol,  and  it  is  only  when  the  guide  points 
out  a  slab  of  marble,  the  original  purpose  of 
which  is  very  clear,  and  gives  some  clue  to 
its  history,  that  the  reason  for  such  privacy 
becomes  apparent. 

This  slab  is  a  thick  piece  of  very  beautiful 
rosso  antico,  and,  although  described  in  the 
guide-books  of  Murray,  Nibby  and  Baedeker 
as  a  bathing-chair,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  seat  of  an  ancient  latrine,  and  would 
be  better  distinguished  under  its  Italian 
name  of  sedia  forata,  or  the  perforated  seat. 
This  utensil  is  not  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
museum  merely  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  or 
on  account  of  the  value  of  the  marble,  great 
though  that  is  ;  but  rather  for  the  historical 
associations  with  which  it  is  connected. 
Unfortunately,  around  its  true  history  a  large 
amount  of  fable  and  unpleasant  legend  has 
accumulated,  and  many  find  it  difficult  some- 
times to  separate  the  facts  from  the  fiction. 
Hence,  no  doubt  with  a  desire  to  give  no 
occasion  to  any  to  blaspheme,  but  little 
notice  is  taken  of  it  in  any  guide  to  the 
Vatican  Galleries.  But  as  this  seat  once 
played  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of 
mediaeval  Rome,  a  succinct  account  of  its 
history  may  be  of  interest ;  while  for  the 
legendary  stories  connected  with  it  sufficient 
hints  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Hare, 
Gregorovius  and  others. 

The  suspicion  engendered  in  many  minds 
by  these  slanderous  stories  has  caused  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  there  be  any  truth  at  all 
in  the  account  which  has  been  preserved  of 
this  seat ;  and  therefore,  to  clear  away  such 
suspicion,  an  authoritative  statement  is  given 
in  the  following  quotation,  which  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  as  it  epitomizes  the  account 
which  we  shall  give  from  another  author 
later  on.  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the 
second  edition  of  a  valuable  work  entitled 
Le  Chiese  di  Roma  dal  secolo  IV.  al  XIX. , 
written  by  Mariano  Armellini,  printed  at  the 
Vatican  Press  in  1891,  and  dedicated  to  his 
Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII. ;  the  authority, 
therefore,  of  the  statement  is  unimpeachable. 
It  is  to  be  found  on  p.  96,  and  occurs  in  a 
description  of  the  Basilica  Lateranense,  and 
runs  thus :  "  In  quel  luogo  era  pure  la 
celebre  sedia  balneare,  oggi  nel  museo 
vaticano,  di  rosso  antico,  appellata  stereo- 
raria,  sulla  quale  sedia  il  pontefice  nell'  atto 
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dell'  intronizzazione,  e  che  prese  quel  norae 
perche  il  coro  durante  la  funzione  cantava  il 
versetto :  Suscitans  a  terra  inopem  et  de 
stercore  erigens  pauperem  ;"  and  he  continues, 
in  reference  to  one  of  the  legends  to  which 
the  use  of  this  particular  seat  gave  rise  :  "  A 
ridicole  fiabe,  parto  dell'  ignoranza  e  della 
malvagita,  dette  origine  quella  sedia,  le  quali 
non  meritano  neppure  1'  onore  delle  con- 
futazione." 

The  term  sedia  balneare  used  for  this  seat 
by  Armellini,  and  generally  adopted  by  the 
guide-books,  seems  to  be  somewhat  meaning- 
less. No  such  seat  formed  any  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  the  ancient  baths,  and  the  only 
suggestion  which  can  be  offered  for  such 
employment  is  that  it  was  discovered  on  the 
site  of  one  of  the  great  thermae.  Hare, 
in  his  Walks  in  Borne,  says,  but  without 
quoting  any  authority  for  his  statement,  that 
it  was  found  near  the  Lateran ;  but  this, 
as  there  were  no  great  baths  anywhere  in 
that  immediate  neighbourhood,  makes  the 
appellation  the  more  unsuitable.  There  are, 
however,  standing  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
Lateran  three  cathedrae  or  arm-chairs  of  red 
marble  which  Professor  Lanciani  says  were 
discovered  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and 
there  is  the  possibility  that  this  seat  was 
found  with  them,  and  thus  obtained  its 
somewhat  euphemistic  designation. 

The  best  account  of  the  ceremonies  with 
which  the  Sella  was  associated  will  be  found 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  Gregorovius'  History  of 
the  City  of  Borne  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  it 
must  be  mentioned  that,  as  the  works  of  this 
eminent  historian  were  placed  on  the 
"  Index,"  Catholic  writers  are  apt  to  regard 
his  history  with  a  suspicion  which  is  quite 
unnecessary.  That  the  ecclesiastical  censure 
was  only  directed  to  the  opinions  he 
expressed,  and  not  to  the  facts  which  he  re- 
lated, seems  evident,  since  Armellini  himself 
quotes  Gregorovius  as  an  authority  for  some 
of  his  own  statements.  But  the  account  we 
here  give  is  divested  of  all  references  to  the 
fables  which  were  associated  with  the  seat, 
and,  except  that  it  is  a  little  more  detailed,  is 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  authorized 
version  we  have  already  quoted. 

The  description  of  the  coronation  pro- 
cession of  Lothar,  who  on  February  22, 
1 198,  was  consecrated  in  St.  Peter's,  and  who 


assumed  the  title  of  Innocent  III.,  gives  a 
view  of  the  ceremonial  use,  at  that  early  date, 
of  this  seat.  "Advancing  across  the  forums 
and  through  the  triumphal  arches  of 
Septimius  Severus  and  Titus,  the  procession 
skirted  the  Colosseum,  and  reached  the 
piazza  of  the  Lateran.  Here  the  clergy  of 
the  Lateran  received  the  Pope  with  solemn 
song.  They  conducted  him  to  the  portico, 
where  he  took  his  seat  on  an  ancient  marble 
chair,  the  sella  stercoraria.  This  symbolic 
ceremony  of  the  deepest  abasement  of  the 
supreme  Head  of  Christendom  on  a  seat 
bearing  such  a  name  is  perhaps  the  most 
curious  custom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  custom 
which  we  can  only  now  contemplate  with  a 
smile.  Cardinals,  however,  hastened  to 
raise  the  Holy  Father  from  the  inappropriate 
seat,  with  the  comforting  words  of  Scripture, 
'  He  taketh  up  the  simple  out  of  the  dust, 
and  lifteth  the  poor  out  of  the  mire.'  " 

Thus  far  only  goes  historical  truth.  Of 
the  many  legends  which  sprang  up  in  the 
Dark  Ages  in  connection  with  this  seat,  the 
one  which  Armellini  so  justly  describes  as 
"  a  ridicole  fiabe  "  has  been  the  subject  of 
very  many  dissertations,  particularly  during 
the  period  following  the  Reformation,  the 
last  of  which  appears  to  have  been  Dr. 
Dollinger's  Die  Pdpstin  Johanna,  published 
in  Munich  in  1863.  But  as  such  tales 
are  outside  the  pale  of  fact,  we  will  refer  to 
them  no  further. 

The  seat  continued  in  ceremonial  use 
until  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  brilliant 
representative  of  the  House  of  Medici, 
Leo  X.,  was  the  last  Pope  to  sit  upon  it. 
After  two  centuries  of  disuse,  Pius  VI. 
commendably,  having  regard  to  its  historical 
associations,  had  it  removed  to  the  Vatican 
Museum,  and,  remembering  its  peculiar 
origin,  relegated  it  to  the  sequestered  cabinet 
in  which  it  still  remains,  and  where  its 
solitude  is  shared  in  incongruous  companion- 
ship with  the  Crouching  Venus  and  the 
Dancing  Faun. 
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I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  resus- 
citated Journal  of  the  Gypsy 
Lore  Society  is  still  "going 
strong."  In  the  first  part  of 
the  second  volume,  dated  July, 
there  are  several  important 
contributions  to  Gypsy  lore. 
These  include  a  paper  on 
"  The  Tarot,"  by  Mr.  de  l'Hoste 
Ranking,  illustrated  by  a  plate 
of  modern  Schaffhausen  tarot  cards  and  a 
number  of  cuts  of  tarot  keys,  reduced  from 
plates  in  de  Gebelin's  Monde  Primitif,  1781; 
a  paper  in  French  on  u  L'Etude  Anthropo- 
logique  des  Tsiganes,"  by  Dr.  Pittard ;  a 
collection  of  200  words  gathered  by  Mr.  A. 
Byhan  from  two  gypsies  at  Jassy,  Moldavia  ; 
and  a  further  instalment  of  "  Welsh  Gypsy 
Folk-Tales,''  collected  and  edited  by  Mr. 
John  Sampson,  and  printed  in  Romani  and 
in  translation.  The  number  also  contains 
five  vigorous  sketches  of  Transylvanian 
Gypsies  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Pennell. 

t&T*  t&*  t£r* 

The  outgoing  president  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
David  MacRitchie,  in  a  valedictory  notice, 
remarks  that  the  present  membership  far 
exceeds  the  maximum  attained  in  the 
Society's  early  days,  but  appeals  for  a  further 
large  increase  in  subscribing  members.  "  A 
society  formed  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  to 
Science  a  mass  of  information  which  would 
be  otherwise  lost  irretrievably,"  he  remarks, 
"  has  special  claims  upon  all  thinking  men." 
The  Journal  in  its  new  form  is  certainly  ably 
conducted,  and  both  by  the  new  material  it 
is  printing  and  by  its  able  critical  and  his- 
torical articles  is  doing  good  service  in  the 
philological  and  anthropological  fields. 

t^*  ^*  v* 

The  new  president,  who  is  also  president  of 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian 
Society,  is  Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Crofton, 
whose  name  as  a  Gypsy  scholar  is  well  known, 
Jointly  with  the  late  Dr.  Bath  C.  Stewart, 
of  Manchester,  he  published  in  1875  The 
Dialect  of  the  English  Gypsies,  a  scientific 
study  of  the  English  variety  of  Romani.  It 
contains   a   grammar,    copious    vocabularies 


(Romani-English  and  English-Romani),  to- 
gether with  original  dialogues,  tales,  and 
translations,  illustrative  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  dialect,  of  the  English  Gypsies. 
Since  the  publication  of  this  remarkable 
study  Mr.  Crofton  has  contributed  many 
papers  on  Gypsy  history,  costume,  and  biblio- 
graphy, and  on  general  antiquarian  subjects, 
to  scientific  periodicals  and  to  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Lancashire  learned  societies. 

t^*  «^*  t&* 

Mr.  W.  A.  Dutt  sends  to  the  Journal  a 
curious  bit  of  Romani  lore.  He  writes  that 
his  little  Gypsy  friend,  Lila  West,  has  been 
telling  him  about  the  mulo-mush  who  some- 
times taps  on  the  outside  of  the  vans  at 
night,  and  laughs  in  a  way  that  "  makes  you 
cold  as  death."  "You  never  see  it,"  she 
says,  "  though  you  know  it  is  near  you  ;  and 
if  you  pay  no  heed  to  it,  you  take  no  harm. 
You  must  never  say  anything  bad  about  it,  or 
something  bad  will  happen  to  you  !" 

t^r*  t&*  t£f* 

The  Athenceum  remarks  that  bibliographers 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  an  exhaustive 
catalogue  raisotine  of  the  fine  library  of  Mr. 
E.  Dwight  Church,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing collections  in  America,  is  to  be  issued 
by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.  It  is  to  be 
in  five  portions,  which  will  extend  to  2,635 
pages;  it  will  not  only  contain  full  particulars 
of  each  work  in  Mr.  Church's  collection,  but 
will  also  give  references  to  various  other 
editions,  and  form  a  sort  of  census  of  the 
copies  to  be  found  in  about  fifty  libraries  in 
the  United  States.  The  edition  of  the  cata- 
logue is  to  be  limited  to  150  copies.  The 
library  is  especially  rich  in  Americana. 
Thus,  there  are  four  editions  of  Columbus's 
"Letter"  announcing  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  ;  of  his  account  of  his  first  voyage 
there  are  four  in  Latin,  one  in  Italian  (sup- 
posed to  be  unique),  and  one  in  German ; 
while  there  are  nineteen  editions  of  the 
Vespuccius  letters. 

In  my  second  note  last  month  I  mentioned 
the  recent  acquisition  by  the  British  Museum 
Manuscript  Department  of  the  collection  of 
Latin  shorthand  symbols,  the  invention  of 
which  is  attributed  to  Cicero's  freedman, 
Tiro.  A  good  illustration  of  two  pages  of 
this  curious  Lexicon  Tironianum  appeared  in 
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the  Illustrated  London  News  of  August  22. 
The  exact  antiquity  of  shorthand  symbols  is 
unknown.  Tiro,  although  often  credited 
with  the  invention  of  the  signs  which  go  by 
his  name,  probably  simply  improved  on 
earlier  systems.  The  same  page  of  the  Illus- 
trated London  News  contained  illustrations  of 
two  other  recent  interesting  additions  to  the 
Museum.  One  is  a  Greek  "hornbook,"  a 
wooden  ruled  tablet  with  the  exercises  of 
Greek  schoolboys  in  Egypt,  of  the  date  a.d. 
300  ;  the  other  is  a  wooden  book,  with 
Greek  grammatical  rules,  used  in  Greek 
schools  in  Egypt  at  the  same  date. 

t2r*  9&*  t5^ 

In  an  article  in  Country  Life  of  Septem- 
ber 5,  on  "  The  Parliamentary  Journals  of 
Ireland,  16 13-1800,"  Sir  Edward  Sullivan, 
Bart,  remarks  :  "  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able series  of  magnificently  bound  books  in 
existence  today  is  to  be  found  in  a  corner  of 
one  of  our  public  departments,  where  one 
would  never  dream  of  looking  for  anything 
of  the  kind  without  having  been  specially 
directed  to  the  spot."  The  books  are  those 
described  in  the  title  of  the  article,  and  their 
place  of  repose  is  the  Public  Record  Office 
of  Ireland,  at  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin.  They 
contain  the  original  fair  manuscript  copies  of 
the  Journals  of  the  Irish  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  as  such  are  important  State  records. 
But  Sir  Edward  Sullivan's  article  was  not 
written  to  draw  attention  to  the  historical 
value  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  but 
to  describe  the  glories  of  their  outer  cover- 
ings. The  books  were  bound  in  Dublin  by 
Dublin  binders  from  time  to  time  during  the 
period  1613-1800,  so  that,  as  Sir  Edward 
points  out,  they  may  be  regarded  "  as  present- 
ing an  accurate  historical  picture  of  artistic 
bookbinding  of  the  most  elaborate  kind  in 
Ireland  through  nearly  two  centuries."  The 
article  is  illustrated  by  fine  reproductions  of 
eight  of  these  most  sumptuous  bindings ;  but 
these,  we  are  told,  give  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  splendour  of  the  originals,  "  on  most  of 
which  mosaic  inlaying  is  made  use  of  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  general  decorative 
effect  or  intensifying  some  particular  feature 
in  the  design."  The  article  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  readers  interested  in  the 
bibliopegic  art — what  bookman  is  not  ? — 
though  some  will  feel  pangs  of  envy  when 


they  read  that  the  most  elaborate  of  these 
splendid  bindings  was  charged  for  at  no 
higher  rate  than  £6  a  volume. 

t^r*  t£T*  t&* 

The  publishers'  autumn  announcements  con- 
tain a  good  many  books  likely  to  interest 
antiquaries.  In  Messrs.  Methuen's  list  I 
notice  the  appetizing  announcement  of  a 
book  on  The  Old  Time  Parson,  by  the 
Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  F.S.A.,  a  companion 
volume  to  that  entertaining  work,  The  Parish 
Clerk,  by  the  same  author.  Mr.  Ditchfield's 
chief  difficulty  will  surely  be  a  superabundance 
of  material.  A  new  volume  in  the  admirable 
series  of  "  The  Antiquary's  Books  "  will  be 
The  Gilds  and  Companies  of  London,  by  Mr. 
George  Unwin,  covering  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  London  gilds  from  Saxon  times  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  matter  available  on  the  subject, 
and  Mr.  Unwin  has  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  provide  the  student  with  a  useful  guide. 
Among  other  books  of  antiquarian  interest 
promised  by  the  Methuens  I  may  name  Wells 
and  Glastonbury,  by  Mr.  T.  Scott  Holmes, 
one  of  the  "  Ancient  Cities  "  series ;  Chaucer's 
England,  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Coulton  ;  and  Dante 
in  English  Literature,  by  Dr.  Paget  Toynbee. 
In  this  last-named  book  Dr.  Toynbee  traces 
the  references  to  Dante  in  English  writers 
from  the  date  of  Chaucer's  Troilus  and 
Cressida  (c.  1380)  down  to  the  death  of  Cary 
in  1844,  in  which  year  also  appeared  the  last 
revised  edition  of  Cary's  famous  translation 
of  the  Divina  Commedia.  The  number  of 
English  authors  who  make  mention  of  Dante, 
or  quote  his  works,  during  this  period  of 
470  years  amounts  to  close  on  600,  among 
whom  are  to  be  found  most  of  the  greatest 
names  in  English  literature.  The  work 
therefore  will  contribute  a  novel  and  interest- 
ing chapter  to  English  literary  history. 

f£T*  t5*  t^* 

In  a  long  list  of  promised  publications  to  be 
issued  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  I 
notice  several  important  books.  One  is  a 
new  issue  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  edited, 
with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  Mr.  C. 
L.  Kingsford  ;  and  another,  by  Mr.  Walter 
Johnson,  bears  the  suggestive  title  of  Folk- 
Memory  ;  or,  The  Continuity  of  British 
Archceology.  I  also  note  Fonts  in  Etiglish 
Churches,   by    Mr.    Francis    Bond ;     Welsh 
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Mediceval  Law,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Wade  Evans, 
and  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Vulgate 
Gospels,  by  Dom  John  Chapman,  O.S.B. 
To  the  "Stuart  and  Tudor  Library,"  which 
recommends  itself  to  book-lovers  by  fine 
printing  and  charming  format,  several  addi- 
tions are  to  be  made,  including  Turbcrville's 
Noble  Arte  of  Venerie.  Messrs.  Macmillan 
promise,  among  other  books,  Dr.  James 
Gairdner's  Lollardy  and  the  Reformation  in 
England,  in  two  volumes;  Hercula?ieum,Past, 
Present  and  Future,  by  Dr.  C.  Waldstein  ; 
and  The  Acropolis  of  Athens,  by  Professor 
Martin  L.  D'Ooge.  A  forthcoming  book 
announced  by  Mr.  Heinemann,  The  Fijians : 
a  Study  of  the  Decay  of  Custom,  by  Mr.  Basil 
Thomson,  should  be  of  interest  to  folk- 
lorists. 

t&rt  t^"  t^* 

The  second  of  Dr.  Copinger's  seven  volumes 
on  the  History  of  the  Manors  of  Suffolk  has 
just  been  issued  to  subscribers.  The  work 
deals  with  187  manors  in  the  Hundreds  of 
Blything,  Bosmere,  and  Claydon.  Suckling 
treated  a  portion  of  the  Hundred  of  Blyth- 
ing, but  no  history  of  the  remaining  portion 
or  of  Bosmere  and  Claydon  has  ever  appeared. 
The  work  is  privately  printed,  and  limited  to 
150  sets,  of  which  12S  have  already  been 
taken  up.  It  is  hoped  to  issue  a  volume 
every  three  months. 

BlBLIOTHECARY. 


antiquarian  jRetos. 

[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.} 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The  latest  publications  of  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society  include  two  numbers — xlviii.  and 
xlix. — of  the  Proceedings  (Deighton,  Bell  and  Co.  ; 
price  5s.  net  and  2s.  6d.  net  respectively)  ;  and  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  Portraits  and  Cam- 
bridge Caricatures  to  1840,  held  last  May  and  June 
(price  is.).  The  latter  is  a  useful  record  of  a  show 
the  interest  and  success  of  which  should  encourage 
the  Society  to  further  effort  in  the  same  direction. 
The  Proceedings  contain  many  communications,  long 
and  short,  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  ranging  from 
Neolithic  Dewponds  to  the  Morning  Star  Ceremony 
of  the  Pawnee.  The  authors  include  many  well- 
known  names.     The  outstanding  paper  is  "  Hercu- 


laneum,"  by  Professor  Hughes.  It  contains  a 
summary  of  all  that  is  known  of  the  overwhelming  of 
the  city,  and  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  results  of  the 
disaster,  of  the  present  state  of  the  area,  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  exploratory  work  can  be  done, 
and  of  the  probable  results.  The  paper  is  illustrated 
by  a  map  and  a  plan,  and  deserves  attentive  study. 

*s       *>$       +$ 

Vol.  v. ,  part  ii. ,  of  the  Saga  Book  of  the  Viking  Club  is  a 
capital  number.  It  contains  a  variety  of  notes  and 
short  articles,  many  of  which  will  interest  archae- 
ologists outside  the  "Viking"  circle.  Among  such 
are  Professor  Gustafson's  "  Notes  on  a  Decorated 
Bucket  from  the  Oseberg  Find,"  illustrated  by  two 
fine  plates  ;  "  The  Viking  Raft  or  Pontoon  Bridge," 
discovered  in  Lincolnshire  in  1886,  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Hunt;  "A  Shetland  Legend,"  by  Professor 
W.  G.  Collingwood  ;  and  "  Notes  on  Danes'  Skins," 
by  Mr.  St.  George  Gray.  In  the  last  paper  Mr. 
Gray  brings  together  from  various  sources  a  number 
of  instances  of  so-called  "Danes'  skins"  nailed  to 
church  doors.  Mr.  Gray  discusses  the  "skins" 
themselves,  the  evidence  for  their  discovery  and 
genuineness  as  specimens  of  human  skin,  and  shows 
clearly  the  strong  probability  of  the  truth  of  the 
tradition  which  has  held  these  fragments  of  skin  to 
be  relics  of  flayed  enemies — Danes  or  other.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  well  -  referenced  paper  which  repays 
perusal. 

*$  ^  «o$ 
The  new  part  (vol.  xxxviii.,  part  2)  of  the  fournal 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  con- 
tains, among  much  other  matter  of  interest,  papers 
on  "The  Fleetwoods  of  County  Cork,"  by  Sir 
Edmund  Bewley  ;  "  Novum  Castrum  McKynegan, 
Newcastle,  Co.  Wicklow,"  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Orpen  ; 
the  second  part  of  "  Carrigogunnell  Castle,"  well 
illustrated,  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp  ;  "Manufacture 
of  Flint  Implements,"  by  Mr.  G.  Coffey;  "An 
Inscribed  Cross-Slab  from  Gallen  Priory,"  by  Mr. 
E.  C.  R.  Armstrong;  and  "  The  Irish  Franciscan 
College  at  Louvain,"  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  O. 
Cavenagh. 

<*>£  4>$  *>Q 
In  the  Journal  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society, 
vol.  v.,  No.  3,  the  interesting  collection  of  "Docu- 
ments from  the  Paris  National  Archives  relating  to 
Stephen  Grellet  "  is  brought  to  a  close.  There  is  a 
third  instalment  of  "The  Quaker  Allusions  in  '  The 
Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys ' " — more  numerous  than  a 
casual  reader  of  the  Diary  would  imagine  —  and 
other  contributions  give  glimpses  of  the  Friends  of 
Dorset,  Nottingham,  Cumberland,  and  elsewhere,  in 
days  gone  by.  Mr.  Fenney's  notices  of  "  Friends  in 
Current  Literature"  cover  a  wide  field,  and  are  well 
done. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCH/EOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The  diamond  jubilee  meeting  of  the  Somerset 
Archaeological  Society  was  held  at  Taunton  on 
August  18,  19,  20,  and  21.  On  the  first  day  the 
proceedings  began  with  a  welcome  by  the  Mayor 
and   Corporation,    followed   by   the  annual   business 
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meeting,  the  presidential  address,  which  was  naturally 
retrospective  in  character,  being  given  by  the  Mar- 
quess of  Bath.  After  luncheon  the  Taunton  churches 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  James,  and  Taunton  Castle 
were  visited.  At  St.  Mary's  some  notes  on  the 
tower,  prepared  by  Dr.  Allen,  were  read  by  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  Bates,  while  the  interior  was  described 
by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Bring.  At  the  evening  meeting 
the  papers  read  were:  "Excavations  at  Wick 
Barrows,"  by  Mr.  St.  George  Gray  ;  "  Recent  Exca- 
vations at  Glastonbury  Abbey,"  by  Mr.  Bligh  Bond  ; 
and  "The  Discovery  of  Meare  Lake  Village,"  by 
Mr.  A.  Bulleid.  Reference  has  been  made  in  recent 
issues  of  the  Antiquary  to  two  of  these  topics.  With 
regard  to  his  work  at  Glastonbury,  Mr.  Bligh  Bond 
said  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Edgar,  which  had  been  the  work  of  the  last  two 
Abbots,  was  much  larger  than  people  thought. 
According  to  an  inventory  sent  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  total  length  of  the  great  church  was  594  feet, 
which  would  make  it  the  longest  in  England,  and 
almost  the  longest  in  Christendom.  The  particulars 
of  this  measurement  were  given  in  the  inventory,  and 
90  feet  was  entered  as  the  length  of  the  "chapter- 
house." As  the  chapter-house  did  not  form  part  of 
the  church,  that  entry  was,  he  considered,  a  mistake, 
and  what  was  called  the  "  chapter-house  "  they  now 
regarded  as  St.  Edgar's  Chapel.  They  had  worked 
out  the  lines  of  a  rectangular  chapel,  54  feet  long,  and 
had  discovered  the  foundation  of  the  whole  of  the 
west  end,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  walls.  The  ex- 
cavations had  also  proved  that  the  chapel  must  have 
been  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  that  it  was 
connected  with  the  choir  of  the  church.  Their  dis- 
covery, however,  did  not  satisfy  the  inventory  as  to 
the  total  length  of  the  church,  and  they  hoped  to  be 
able  to  continue  the  excavation  work,  as  they  ex- 
pected to  find  that  there  was  an  annexe  at  the  east 
end  of  the  chapel.  During  the  recent  operations  a 
terra-cotta  medallion,  dated  1105,  was  discovered, 
and  it  had  every  appearance  of  being  a  commemo- 
rative token  ;  probably  it  was  commemorative  of  the 
beginning  of  Abbot  Herlewin's  abbey,  which  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1184.  Soon  after- 
wards the  building  was  commenced  of  the  great 
abbey,  the  remains  of  which  they  saw  to-day.  Before 
concluding,  Mr.  Bligh  Bond  said  that  it  had  been 
suggested  that  he  should  give  in  Taunton  a  couple  of 
lectures  on  Glastonbury  Abbey  during  September,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Purchase  Fund.  He  certainly 
would  be  very  pleased  to  do  so. 

On  Wednesday,  the  19th,  the  members  had  a  long 
driving  excursion,  visiting  Kingston,  Broomfield, 
Cothelstone,  Bishop's  Lydeard,  Halse,  and  Norton 
Fitzwarren.  At  Broomfield  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates 
pointed  out  a  grand  yew-tree,  and  the  fine  cross  in  the 
churchyard.  Mr.  Alfred  Pope,  of  Dorchester,  said 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  question  when  the  cross  was 
erected,  but  it  was  never  erected  in  the  way  in  which 
the  shaft  now  rested.  There  were  probably  three 
steps  at  the  base,  and  he  believed  that  it  was  erected 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  unusual  to  see 
the  base  of  a  cross  broached,  as  that  one  was,  unless 
the  octagonal  idea  was  carried  up  the  shaft.  He 
believed  that  there  had  been  a  canopy  on  the  top, 
with  probably  a  carving  of  the  Virgin,  or  other  figure, 


in  the  niche,  and  it  was  probable  that  the  canopy  was 
destroyed  when  the  edict  went  forth  in  1643  that  all 
crosses  should  be  demolished.  That  was  one  of  the 
very  finest  specimens  of  a  shaft  of  early  fifteenth- 
century  design  he  had  seen,  and  he  would  be  very 
sorry  to  see  it  touched  in  any  way  ;  it  ought  not  to  be 
restored  or  cleaned.  In  the  church  the  Vicar,  the 
Rev.  P.  Bulstrode,  furnished  the  usual  particulars. 
The  church  was  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  very 
wonderful  and  complete  set  of  bench-ends,  in  some 
of  the  designs  there  being  very  beautiful  Renais- 
sance scrolls.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  foreign  carvers  or  foreign  pattern- 
books.  There  was  a  little  Jacobean  work  mixed  up 
with  it.  There  were  the  remains  of  some  old  stained 
glass  in  very  fragmentary  condition,  but  of  very 
interesting  design. 

At  Norton  Fitzwarren  Camp,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Hon.  F.  Bowes-Lyon,  the  owner  of  Norton 
Manor,  and  the  tenant  of  the  land,  Mr.  Summerhayes, 
Mr.  Gray  had  been  enabled  in  July  to  carry  out 
excavations  to  the  depth  of  9J  feet,  to  make  observa- 
tions with  regard  to  the  fosse  surrounding  the  camp. 
Mr.  Gray  gave  the  results  of  his  excavations,  and 
mentioned  that  he  had  found  270  fragments  of  Roman 
pottery,  and  ample  evidence  that  a  fosse  at  one  time 
existed.  The  camp  was  contemporary  with  Small- 
wood  Camp,  at  Evercreech,  but  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  Roman  camp  at  Norton  was  used  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  Smalhvood  one.  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins 
questioned  the  acceptance  of  the  suggested  date  of  the 
camp,  and  thought  that  they  should  not  fix  such  a 
remote  one,  but  try  and  get  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  what 
he  might  call  a  mythical  character  in  antiquarianism, 
and  be  careful  to  adhere  to  strict  methods  as  used  in 
other  sciences.  In  the  evening  the  members  were 
entertained  by  a  very  pleasant  programme  of  Somerset 
folk  songs  and  morris-dances. 

On  the  third  day  the  journey  was  to  Crowcombe 
by  train,  the  church  and  church-house  in  that  village 
being  inspected,  after  which  the  party,  in  breaks, 
visited  Halsway  Manor,  Williton,  St.  Decuman's 
Church,  Nettlecombe  Court,  Combe  Sydenham  House, 
and  Monksilver  Church.  The  day  was,  unfortunately, 
rainy.  At  St.  Decuman's  Church  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Heale  gave  a  lucid  address  on  the  many  characteiistic 
features  of  the  building. 

In  the  church  there  are  monuments  to  the  Wynd- 
hams,  including  an  altar-tomb  with  brasses  to  Sir 
John  Wyndham,  who  died  1574,  and  Elizabeth  {ne'e 
Orchard),  his  wife,  who  died  1571.  Other  brasses 
are  to  John  Wyndham,  who  died  1572,  with  an 
effigy  in  armour,  and  to  Florence  {nee  Wadham),  his 
wife,  who  died  1596.  Florence  Wadham  was  a  sister 
of  the  founder  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  There 
is  also  a  tomb  of  Purbeck  marble  to  George  Francis, 
fourth  Earl  of  Egremont,  this  having  some  finely 
emblazoned  shields.  The  reverend  gentleman  showed 
the  carved  oak  roof,  choir-stalls,  and  screen,  together 
with  the  beautiful  reredos  erected  in  1896.  The 
marble  font  is  new,  the  exceptional  piece  of  marble 
being  from  Anstey,  in  Devon.  The  old  font  is 
removed  to  another  portion  of  the  church.  The 
double  squint  and  other  features  were  examined,  and 
all  wished  more  time  could  have  been  spared  to 
inspect  them  more  thoroughly. 
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The  concluding  tour  on  Friday,  August  21,  was 
somewhat  spoilt  by  rain.  The  places  visited  were 
Trull,  Poundisford  Park,  Pitminster,  Staple  Fitz- 
paine,  Castle  Neroche,  and  Thurlbear.  At  Trull 
Mr.  Bligh  Bond  said  they  had  a  peculiarly  interesting 
little  church  ;  he  said  "  little,"  because  it  was  on  a 
small  scale.  The  greater  portion  was  of  fifteenth- 
century  work,  or  advanced  Perpendicular.  At  the 
tower  end  they  had  a  much  earlier  archway,  and  a 
window,  evidently  of  the  thirteenth  century.  That 
seemed  to  be  all  that  was  left  of  the  early  church, 
and  all  the  rest  was  Perpendicular.  The  chief  glory 
of  the  church  was  the  rood-screen.  As  to  the  date  of 
the  bench-ends  he  had  no  positive  knowledge.  There 
was  a  very  obscure  design  on  one  which  might  be 
intended  for  a  date,  but  the  rood-screen  was  very 
massive  and  of  the  Devonshire  type.  There  was  one 
something  like  it  at  Brushford,  and  another  one  near 
Tiverton.  Almost  all  the  Devonshire  screens  ran 
right  across  the  church,  but  this  did  not.  The 
screens  in  the  aisles  seemed  to  be  a  special  gift,  and 
of  a  class  of  ornamentation  generally  seen  in  East 
Anglia,  and  not  in  Somerset.  He  was  sorry  that  a 
deplorable  amount  of  damage  had  been  done  by  the 
scholars  who  sat  against  one  portion  of  the  screen. 
The  scholars  evidently  amused  themselves  with  their 
pocket-knives  during  the  service,  and  one  boy's 
initials  were  accompanied  by  the  date  1908.  On  the 
other  side  some  lady  had  put  up  un  umbrella-stand  to 
disfigure  the  panels,  which  were  of  linen-fold  design. 
The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  asked  the  members  to  note 
the  exceptionally  good  glass  in  the  chancel.  In  the 
south-east  window  were  St.  Michael,  St.  Margaret, 
and  St.  George,  each  with  the  dragon  representa- 
tive of  the  combat  with  the  powers  of  evil.  Mr. 
Bates  also  reminded  the  party  that  the  churchyard 
contained  some  ancient  stocks,  which,  he  humorously 
suggested,  might  with  advantage  be  used  to  punish 
the  boys  who  mutilated  the  screen.  At  the  back  of 
the  farthest  seat  are  eight  panels  ornamented  with 
the  linen  pattern,  and  bearing  the  words  "John 
Waye,  clarke  here,"  and  "Simon  Warman,  maker  of 
this  worke.  Ano  Dni  1560."  This  Warman,  it 
was  explained,  also  carved  the  beautiful  bench-ends 
at  Broomfield.  John  Waye  was  the  Vicar  of  the 
parish. 

^S        *$        +9 

The  members  of  the  Shropshire  Archaeological 
Society  made  their  annual  excursion  to  Ludlow  on 
August  28,  and  were  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope  as  their  guide.  The  first  place  visited 
was  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Laurence.  The 
Rev.  W.  G.  Clark-Maxwell,  F.S.A.,  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  history  of  the  building,  and  Mr. 
St.  John  Hope  pointed  out  its  architectural  features. 
Ludlow  Church  was  probably  laid  out  on  its  present 
lines  in  the  twelfth  century,  whilst  many  alterations 
and  additions  were  made  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  The  heraldry  of  the  chancel 
roof  points  to  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  church  is  rich  in  old  stained  glass,  and  there  are 
many  chantry  chapels,  one  of  the  most  important 
being  that  of  the  Palmers'  Guild,  at  the  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  which  has  an  oak  canopy  above  the  altar. 
There  is  a  mediaeval  lavatory  near  the  south  door, 
and  a  little  chamber  behind  the  altar  at  the  east  end 
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of  the  chancel,  with  a  twelfth-century  window.  This 
Mr.  St.  John  Hope  thought  was  built  in  order  that 
a  bell  might  be  rung  at  a  given  point  in  saying  Mass, 
that  the  parishioners  outside  might  hear.  He  thought 
this  was  probably  the  reason  for  the  low-side  windows, 
with  their  shuttered  openings.  In  later  times  a  bell 
in  the  steeple  was  rung  instead  of  a  hand-bell,  and 
the  sanctus  bellcote  marks  an  intermediate  stage. 

Ludlow  Castle  was  next  visited,  and  Mr.  St.  John 
Hope  first  spoke  of  its  general  history.  There  is 
little  documentary  evidence  as  to  its  early  history. 
The  Norman  builders  used  the  stone  they  took  out 
of  the  moat  to  build  a  great  gateway  tower,  as  they 
did  at  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  instead  of  making  the 
usual  earthen  mound.  One  side  of  the  almond- 
shaped  enclosure  of  the  inner  bailey  was  fortified  by 
Nature,  and  only  required  the  addition  of  a  wall, 
against  which  the  later  buildings  now  stand.  The 
great  tower  was  altered  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
entrance  archway  being  taken  away  and  the  lower 
story  made  into  a  dungeon.  The  entrance  was 
made  beside  at  a  different  level,  and  the  outer  bailey 
was  enclosed  and  used  for  various  buildings.  Of 
these  the  porter's  lodge  still  remains,  with  the  prison 
next  to  it.  Of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Peter  a  single  wall 
remains ;  Sir  Henry  Sidney  turned  it  into  a  court- 
house and  muniment-room.  In  the  inner  court  is  the 
judge's  lodgings,  built  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  with  a 
newel  staircase.  The  gem  of  the  castle  is  the  round 
Norman  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  This  was 
finished  by  an  octagonal  apse ;  but  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
replaced  this  by  a  longer  chancel  of  timber-work. 
He  and  his  family  and  guests  heard  the  service  from 
a  gallery,  whilst  his  dependents  occupied  the  ground- 
floor.  In  George  I.  's  reign  the  Government  allowed 
everything  to  fall  into  irrevocable  ruin. 

Leaving  the  castle,  the  twelfth-century  chapel  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (now  a  furniture-store)  was 
visited  ;  and  the  Grammar  School,  with  its  thirteenth- 
century  hall ;  also  Ludford  House  (originally  a 
hospital  of  St.  Giles)  and  Ludford  Church.  The 
number  of  members  and  friends  attending  was  very 
large. 

*>S  +Q  «os 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeo- 
logical Association  was  held  at  Monmouth  in 
August.  Many  churches  and  places  of  interest  were 
visited,  including  Tintern  Abbey  and  Caerwent.  At 
Staunton  Church,  the  stone  pulpit,  reached  by  a 
staircase,  conducting  also  to  the  rood-loft  and  belfry, 
and  two  fonts,  one  Perpendicular,  the  other  square 
and  cut  out  of  one  stone,  said  to  be  Saxon,  were 
noticed.  At  Skenfrith  Church,  untouched  as  yet  by 
the  hands  of  the  restorer,  fragments  of  fourteenth- 
century  glass  were  pointed  out,  and  fine  specimens  of 
Jacobean  woodwork,  and  also  an  altar-cloth  made 
out  of  a  cope,  which  is  said  by  local  tradition  to  have 
been  the  gift  of  King  John.  The  last  morning  was 
occupied  by  a  tour  of  the  town  of  Monmouth,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hobson  Matthews.  The  first 
place  visited  was  the  Catholic  Church,  in  St.  Mary 
Street,  where  the  priest  in  charge  of  the  mission,  the 
Rev.  Sidney  Nicholls,  very  kindly  exhibited  the 
principal  artistic  treasures  of  his  church.  These 
included  the  celebrated  fourteenth- century  chasuble 
of  red  velvet  embroidered  with  figures,  the  thirteenth- 
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century  processional  cross  of  bronze,  a  very  fine 
copper-gilt  processional  cross  which  belonged  to 
Evesham  Abbey,  the  two  fifteenth-century  silver 
paxes,  the  silver  censer  and  incense-boat  of  the  same 
period,  the  censer  and  holy- water  stoup  made  by  the 
elder  Pugin  in  his  early  days,  and  the  altar,  chalice, 
and  missal  used  by  John  Kemble,  who  was  put  to 
death  in  1679.  The  missal  contained  entries  in 
Kemble's  own  handwriting.  The  Rev.  Canon 
Morris  and  Mr.  Edward  Laws,  F.S.A.,  on  behalf 
of  the  visitors,  thanked  Father  Nicholls,  and  the 
party  then  went  to  the  Parish  Church,  where  Mr. 
Hobson  Matthews,  at  the  request  of  the  Vicar,  who 
is  abroad,  showed  them  the  ancient  glazed  tiles,  the 
cresset-stone,  holy-water  stoup,  and  other  relics,  and 
pointed  out  the  remains  of  the  original  Norman 
building. 

«§  *>§  «•$ 

The  members  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society  had  an  interesting  excursion  on  Septem- 
ber 3  in  the  old-world  district  of  South  Holderness, 
and  visited  the  churches  of  Welwick,  Patrington, 
and  Hedon.  Welwick  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its 
monuments  ;  the  other  churches,  by  their  dominating 
position  in  the  landscape  and  the  great  beauty  of  spire 
and  tower,  are  known  as  the  "  King"  and  "  Queen" 
of  the  province.  Mr.  Bilson  gave  an  account  of  the 
architectural  development  of  each  church. 

Welwick's  archaeological  gem  is  the  tomb  of  a 
priest,  in  a  richly  vaulted  recess,  which,  tradition 
states,  was  brought  from  Burstall  Priory,  and  which 
bears  a  significant  resemblance  to  the  Percy  tomb  in 
Beverley  Minster.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
south  aisle,  and  much  mutilated.  The  recumbent 
effigy  lies  on  a  shallow  bed,  with  an  ogee  canopy 
surrounding  the  head,  and  evangelistic  emblems  on 
the  front  of  the  tomb.  On  the  wall  above  are  the 
mythical  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  royal 
arms  of  England  prior  to  1339,  and  three  crowns. 
"  These  coats,"  says  Mr.  Joseph  Morris  in  his  book 
on  the  East  Riding,  "seem  to  have  been  built  into 
the  wall  at  random,  and  have  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  tomb  below."  One  thing  is  evident:  the 
tomb  was  inserted  after  the  south  aisle  wall  was 
built.  Hence  the  tradition  that  it  was  brought  from 
Burstall.  The  relic  is  very  remarkable,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  its  history  will  ever  be  fully  re- 
vealed. Mr.  Bilson  does  not  accept  the  tradition 
respecting  its  removal.  He  believes  the  tomb  is  in 
its  original  position,  and  was  not  at  all  likely  to  have 
been  brought  from  Burstall  Priory.  Nobody,  how- 
ever, considers  that  the  beautiful  tomb  was  made 
at  Welwick.  In  all  probability  it  was  sculptured  at 
York  or  Beverley,  and,  having  been  brought  to  Wel- 
wick, it  had  to  be  fitted  into  the  wall.  Probably  it 
then  underwent  some  alteration.  As  strong  evidence 
that  the  tomb  was  intended  for  Welwick,  Mr.  Bilson 
pointed  out  that  its  moulding  corresponded  with  the 
moulding  on  the  adjoining  piscina. 

Of  much  more  human  interest  are  the  two  brass 
figures  of  William  Wryght  and  his  wife,  of  Plewland 
(a  farmhouse  on  the  Patrington  road),  who  died  in 
1621  and  1618  respectively.  An  inscription  records 
that  "after  they  had  lived  lovingly  together  ye  space 
of  50  yeares  in  the  feare  of  God  and  love  of  men, 
finished  a  faire  pilgrimage   to   a  joyfull   Paradice." 


Two  members  of  this  family — John  and  Christopher 
Wright — were  involved  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  con- 
spiracy in  1605.  Attention  was  also  drawn  to  the 
recently  restored  rood-screen,  which  contains  frag- 
ments of  very  fine  work.  Mr.  Bilson  stated  that 
there  was  no  doubt  it  had  been  cut  down  to  give 
a  better  view  of  the  eastern  window,  which  was 
erected  thirty  years  ago,  and  regarding  the  merits  of 
which  he  preferred  to  make  no  remark.  The  pieces 
of  the  screen  were  afterwards  recovered  from  the 
coal-cellar. 

"  The  Queen  of  Holderness  " — St.  Patrick's  Church 
at  Patrington — is  by  common  consent  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  perfect  parish  churches  in  the 
kingdom.  It  was  an  appanage  of  Beverley,  and  con- 
sists of  chancel,  with  vestry  on  the  north,  a  central 
tower  and  spire,  transepts,  with  eastern  and  western 
aisles — a  most  unusual  feature  in  a  parish  church — 
and  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles.  It  was  built 
almost  entirely  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, its  completion  having  been  delayed  by  the 
Black  Death  which  visited  the  country  in  1349. 
The  chancel  contains  one  of  the  few  examples  of  an 
Easter  sepulchre,  a  most  interesting  example  too,  and, 
happily,  in  wonderfully  good  preservation.  Three 
soldiers  in  chain-armour  are  sleeping  at  the  foot, 
their  shields  bearing  respectively  a  lion,  a  boss,  and 
the  instruments  of  the  Passion.  The  second  com- 
partment was  the  sepulchre,  and  the  third  tier  pre- 
sents a  sculptured  picture  of  the  Resurrection.  The 
crucifix  used  to  be  brought  down  on  Good  Friday 
and  placed  in  the  sepulchre,  and  till  dawn  on  Easter 
Day  watch  was  kept  over  it.  The  symbols  were 
then  removed  with  much  ceremonial,  and  placed  on 
the  high -altar  in  token  of  the  Resurrection. 

«•$  4>$  +g 
The  members  of  the  Dorset  Field  Club  had  a  day 
among  the  barrows,  stone  circles,  and  cromlechs,  on 
August  20.  The  route  was  from  Maiden  Castle  to 
Bridehead  vid  Upwey,  Corton,  Waddon,  Portesham, 
and  Gorwell.  On  the  way  to  Bayard's  Barn,  Dr.  March 
pointed  out  a  very  fine  example  of  a  ringed  or  dished 
barrow.  The  diameter  of  the  tumulus  itself  is  about 
72  feet,  and  of  the  entire  structure  about  234  feet,  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  ground  on  which  it  rests  has 
a  decided  slope  towards  the  north.  Later  in  the  day, 
after  visiting  the  Helstone  and  viewing  a  typical 
stone  circle,  in  which  thirteen  stones  still  remain, 
while  three  lie  on  the  other  side  of  a  hedge  close  by, 
the  drive  was  continued  to  a  point  from  which  the 
party  obtained  a  splendid  view  of  the  Valley  of 
Stones,  with  its  nearly  complete  circle,  and  they  ob- 
served the  clear  markings  of  the  ancient  rectangular 
enclosures  with  which  the  steep  sides  of  the  valley  are 
covered — evidence  of  habitation  and  use  by  a  con- 
siderable pastoral  population  in  dimly  remote  times, 
probably  prehistoric,  though  it  is  hard  to  define  any 
period,  even  approximately,  for  this  most  interesting 
occupation.  Dr.  Colley  March  pointed  out  to  the 
party  how  admirably  this  valley  illustrates  the  ten- 
dency of  the  sarsen  stones  to  travel  down  the  steeper 
slopes  and  to  congregate  in  the  chalk  valleys.  The 
bottom  of  the  Valley  of  Stones  is  dotted  with  them 
so  thickly  that  it  is  possible  to  step  from  one  to 
another  for  a  long  distance ;  and  in  the  street  of 
Portesham   there  are  upwards  of  sixty  great  blocks 
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within  a  distance  of  less  than  200  yards.  Here  in 
this  valley,  where  they  saw  hedges  for  partition,  the 
stones  had  been  spared  and  left  alone  by  man  instead 
of  being  broken  up  and  built  into  the  walls,  as  in 
other  parts  ;  but  even  within  the  memory  of  some 
men  still  living  all  the  valleys  in  the  district  contained 
similar  drift  of  stones.  Many  of  these  valleys,  through 
which  streams  once  flowed,  were  now  dry ;  but  in 
many  places  they  saw  little  patches  of  sand  which 
marked  vents  out  of  which  the  streams  gushed  after 
heavy  rains.  In  the  evening  a  short  business  meeting 
was  held  at  Bridehead,  after  which  Dr.  March  gave 
an  address  on  the  subject  of  orientation  and  secondary 
interment  in  their  bearing  on  the  study  of  barrows. 

+9        +$        *€ 

The  Brighton  and  Hove  Archaeological  Club 
paid  a  visit  on  September  5  to  the  hill-fort  on  Ditch- 
ling  Beacon,  where  Mr.  Toms  gave  a  short  but  inter- 
esting series  of  comments,  together  with  criticisms  of 
a  recently  published  description  of  the  same.  The 
fort,  he  said,  was  at  an  altitude  of  some  800  to 
813  feet,  and  was  one  of  the  highest  points  on  the 
South  Downs — not  the  highest,  as  is  frequently  stated 
in  error.  Mr.  Toms  described  the  shape  of  the  fort 
to  be  "squarish" — i.e.,  "a  square  with  the  corners 
rounded  off  and  the  sides  bulged  out,"  distinguishing 
it  as  one  of  about  four  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in 
Sussex  at  Highdown,  Hollingbury,  Seaford,  and 
Ditchling.  The  opinion  that  the  Ditchling  hill-fort  had 
been  an  enclosure  for  cattle  only  was  combated.  The 
speaker  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  strictly  military 
work.  The  ditch  had  become  silted  up  by  the  cen- 
turies, and  the  parapet  lowered  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
flight  of  years  and  usage  of  the  land.  In  early  times 
he  calculated  that  an  enemy  would  have  found  a  6-foot 
ditch  and  a  parapet  12  feet  high  to  encounter,  and  a 
stockade  beyond  that.  The  parapet  and  ditch  could 
be  traced,  excepting  where  the  steep  declivity  of  the 
hill-side  rendered  any  such  works  unnecessary.  He 
thought  it  probable  the  hill-fort  or  camping-place 
belonged  to  the  late  Bronze  Age  period.  A  ditch 
running  westward  to  a  dry  pond  was  much  discussed, 
and  here  again  Mr.  Toms  was  in  conflict  with  pub-- 
lished  accounts  of  the  place.  He  could  not  agree 
that  this  work  was  anything  like  the  age  of  the  hill- 
fort  itself. 

<$  +$  ^$ 

On  August  20  the  members  of  the  East  Herts 
Archaeological  Society  visited  Baldock  and 
Weston.  The  chief  features  of  interest  at  Baldock 
Church  are  the  canopied  screen  extending  across 
nave  and  aisles,  the  transition-Norman  font,  a 
thirteenth-century  coffin-cover  with  floriated  cross, 
several  brasses,  and  a  south  chapel  containing 
piscina,  sedilia,  and  decorated  recess  for  an  image. 
Mr.  Walter  Millard  exhibited  a  plan  and  section 
prepared  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Russell,  and  described  in 
outline  the  architectural  history  of  the  fabric.  The 
Wynne  Almshouses,  highly  picturesque  Jacobean 
cottages,  founded  by  William  Wynne,  temp.  James  I., 
were  then  visited,  and  an  account  of  the  charity  was 
given  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Cannon.  The  party  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Dr.  Day's  house  to  view  the  fine  pair  of 
gates,  said  to  have  been  brought  hither  from  the 
mansion  at  Quickswood,  Clothall.  Tradition  has  it 
that,   circa   1780,    the    noble    owner's    indiscretions 


caused  his  heir  great  annoyance,  so  much  so  that,  at 
the  decease  of  the  former,  the  house  was  razed  to  the 
ground  and  the  materials  disposed  of,  the  gates  being 
acquired  by  the  builder  of  the  house,  now  Dr.  Day's. 
Some  remarks  upon  this  story,  and  other  state- 
ments regarding  their  place  of  origin,  were  given  by 
Mr,  Charles  Brown.  After  luncheon  Fairclough 
Hall,  now  known  as  Hall's  Green  Farm,  was  visited. 
The  farm  is  a  seventeenth-century  building  much 
modernized.  Next  came  Weston  Church,  which  has  a 
central  tower  with  typical  arcades,  Perpendicular 
windows,  and  a  piscina  in  the  south  aisle.  It  is  the 
burial-place  of  the  celebrated  Jack  o'  Legs — a 
"Hertfordshire  Robin  Hood."  Mr.  A.  H.  Bradbeer 
exhibited  a  plan  prepared  by  Mr.  William  Sheen,  and 
read  a  paper  upon  the  parish  and  church.  The  last 
place  visited  was  Weston  Park,  a  modern  mansion, 
in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  which  is  a  large  pond,  the 
only  one  remaining  of  a  chain  of  ponds  in  the  valley, 
which  were  probably  the  fish-stews  pertaining  to  the 
Knights  Templars,  who  are  believed  to  have  had  a 
Preceptory  in  the  vicinity,  probably  near  the  church. 

+§  «•$  *>§ 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  was  held  on 
August  26,  Professor  Haverfield  presiding.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Coulson,  of  Blandford,  Dorset,  was  thanked  for  the 
gifts  of  a  Roman  centurial  stone  taken  from  his 
estate  at  Allerlee,  and  for  an  altar  discovered  during 
some  excavations  at  the  camp  at  /Esica.  The  dis- 
coveries were  described  by  Mr.  F.  Gerald  Simpson 
and  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson.  The  latter  gentleman  thought 
that  the  altar  had  been  taken  from  a  villa  of  one  of 
the  Roman  officers.  Its  inscription  showed  that  it 
had  been  dedicated  to  the  Goddess  Fortune.  The 
chairman  thought  that  the  altar  had  been  taken  from 
a  casino  rather  than  a  villa,  but  it  was  none  the  less 
one  of  those  interesting  and  curious  military  stones  in 
which  our  Roman  frontier  abounded.  Mr.  Coulson 
was  thanked  for  his  gifts,  which  are  to  form  part  of 
the  collection  in  the  Black  Gate  Museum.  An 
interesting  account  of  the  work  which  is  being  under- 
taken at  the  Corbridge  Camp  was  given  by  Mr. 
Knowles.  The  chairman  congratulated  the  Society 
on  the  number  of  Roman  discoveries  its  members 
were  bringing  about.  He  trusted  that  the  work  at 
Corbridge  would  be  largely  inspected  next  month, 
when  the  Society  was  arranging  an  excursion.  He 
had  never  seen  such  fine  masonry  as  some  of  the  work 
which  was  now  exposed  in  the  buildings  which 
Mr.  Knowles  had  explained.  He  hoped  that  the 
members  would  add  to  their  interest  in  this  work  by 
solid  donations,  and  so  enable  the  discoveries  to  be 
carried  further. 

^s        *>$        +$ 

Other  excursions  have  been  those  of  the  Durham 
and  Northumberland  Archaeological  Society 
to  Dunstanburgh  Castle  and  the  district  between 
Alnmouth  and  Embleton,  on  September  4 ;  the  Isle 
of  Man  Antiquarian  Society  to  the  antiquities  in 
Andreas,  on  August  20  ;  the  Halifax  Antiquarian 
Society  to  Lightcliffe,  on  September  5 ;  the 
East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society  to  llowden 
Church  and  Wressle  Castle  on  August  24  ;  and  the 
Hampshire  Archaeological  Society  to  Monk 
Sherborne,  Pamber,  and  the  Vyne,  on  August  27. 
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ffitetrietos  anu  Notices 
of  iReto  l5oofts. 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.  ] 

The  Meitheis.  By  T.  C.  Hodson.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  C.  J.  Lyall,  K.C.S.I.  Illus- 
trated. London:  David Nutt,  1908.  Demy8vo,, 
pp.  xvii,  227.  Price  7s.  6d. 
The  Mikirs.  From  the  papers  of  the  late  Edward 
Stack.  Edited  by  Sir  Charles  Lyall.  Illustrated. 
London  :  David  Nutt,  1908.  Demy  8vo., 
pp.  xx,  183.  Price  7s.  6d. 
These  are  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  a  series 
of  monographs  on  the  tribes  and  castes  of  Assam, 
which  are  being  published  under  the  orders  of  the 
Government  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  The 
first  volume,  Major  Gurdon's  book  on  The  Khasis, 
was  noticed  in  these  pages  in  June  last  year.  It 
is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  services 
to  science  which  the  Government  is  rendering  by  the 
publication  of  these  ethnographical  monographs. 
The  volumes  before  us  bring  together  a  mass  of  matter 
both  from  printed  sources  (much  of  it  out  of  the  way 
of  the  ordinary  student)  and  from  intimate  personal 
knowledge,  regarding  two  of  the  tribes  of  the  Brahma- 
putra Valley,  of  the  greatest  importance,  The  specific 
manners  and  customs,  beliefs  and  habits  of  individual 
tribes  are  so  rapidly  being  obliterated  by  the  greater 
facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  and  with 
modern  civilization,  that  all  work  of  the  kind  here  so 
well  performed  is  specially  timely  and  valuable.  The 
Meitheis,  with  whom  we  first  became  well  acquainted 
in  the  Burma  War  of  1824- 1826,  are  the  dominant 
race  of  Manipur — a  State  which  came  prominently 
before  the  British  public  on  the  occasion  of  the 
terrible  outbreak  of  1891.  There  is  already  in  exist- 
ence a  certain  amount  of  literature  regarding  the 
Meitheis,  which  Mr.  Hodson  has  turned  to  excellent 
account  ;  but  he  has  also  been  able  to  add,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  book,  from  his  own  experience  in  the 
administration  of  the  State,  and  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  people  and  their  language  and  with  the 
subject  tribes,  a  vast  amount  of  quite  fresh  and 
important  matter  relating  to  the  folk-lore,  folk-tales, 
and  traditions  of  the  Meitheis.  The  earlier  sections 
of  the  volume  deal  with  such  subjects  as  the  origin, 
affinities,  dress,  weapons,  habitations,  handicrafts, 
utensils,  agriculture,  hunting,  food,  and  games  of 
the  people,  and  with  their  laws  and  customs  and 
religion. 

The  volume  on  the  Mikirs  contains,  digested  and 
arranged,  the  collections  made  by  the  late  Edward 
Stack  some  twenty  years  ago  during  his  official 
service  in  Assam — made  with  an  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  which  Sir  Charles  Lyall  pays  a  tribute  in  his  intro- 
duction. Sir  Charles,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
editing  and  arranging  of  Stack's  material,  has  supple- 
mented it  by  the  addition  of  chapters  based  on 
personal  knowledge  and  on  material  from  many 
sources.  The  sections  into  which  the  book  is  divided 
are  general,  domestic  life,  laws  and  customs,  religion, 
folk-lore  and  folk-tales,  language  and  affinities,  with 


a  most  useful  bibliography  and  index  appended.  It 
is  impossible  in  this  brief  notice  to  attempt  to  indicate 
even  a  few  of  the  striking  features  of  these  two  books. 
We  can  only  say  that  they  form  fascinating  reading. 
They  contain  so  much  that  is  new  and  of  value  to 
ethnographical  and  to  folk-lore  students,  they  rescue 
so  much  that  is  rapidly  perishing,  and  are  so  well 
edited  and  arranged,  that  their  publication  is  an  event 
of  unusual  importance.  The  illustrations,  many  of 
them  in  colour,  capitally  reproduced,  add  greatly  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  books. 

*  *     * 

Charlton,  near  Woolwich,  Kent.  By  Leonard 
Morgan  May.  London  :  Blackheath  Press,  1908. 
4to.,  pp.  x,  no.  Price  10s.  6d.  ;  150  copies. 
The  Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies  held  in 
1906  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  instructions 
for  a  uniform  system  of  transcription  of  church  and 
churchyard  inscriptions,  the  importance  of  the  preser- 
vation of  all  such  records  being  recognized  on  all 
hands.  That  committee  issued  a  paper  of  directions 
which  received  the  approval  of  the  1907  Congress, 
and  the  volume  before  us  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  direct  fruits  of  the  action  taken  by  successive 
Congresses.  Mr.  May  has  taken  to  heart  the  advice 
and  recommendations  of  the  committee,  and  in  this 
handsome  volume  has  performed  with  conscientious 
care  a  very  useful  piece  of  work.  He  first  gives 
a  brief  sketch,  from  the  original  sources,  of  the  history 
of  the  manor  of  Charlton  from  the  Domesday  survey 
to  the  present  time,  when  it  is  held  by  Sir  Spenser 
Maryon- Wilson,  the  descendant  of  the  John  Maryon 
on  whom  the  manor  devolved  in  1732.  This  is 
followed  by  some  brief  historical  and  genealogical 
notes  on  some  of  the  families  connected  with  Charlton. 
These  include  some  important  family  names — Blount, 
Congreve,  Frazer,  Langhorne,  Parker,  Wilson,  and 
others.  The  notes,  though  brief,  are  evidently  the 
fruit  of  considerable  labour  and  careful  research. 
The  remainder  of  the  book — much  the  greater  part — 
is  occupied  by  careful  transcriptions  of  all  the  in- 
scriptions in  both  the  church  and  the  churchyard, 
including  some  in  the  church,  which,  though  now 
lost  or  illegible,  have  been  gathered  from  Thorpe's 
Registrum  Koffense.  A  plan  of  the  churchyard  is 
given,  with  each  monument  numbered.  The  volume 
ends  with  an  index  of  places  referred  to  on  the  monu- 
ments, a  particularly  useful  addition.  Mr.  May  has 
accomplished  thoroughly  a  somewhat  tedious  under- 
taking, and  deserves  especially  the  thanks  of  all 
interested  in  the  locality.  The  volume  is  particularly 
well  printed  and  produced. 

*  *     * 

Lincoln    College,    Oxford.      By   Stephen    A. 

Warner,    B.A.      Sixty    illustrations.       London  : 

Arnold  Fairbairns  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1908.     Crown 

4to.,  pp.  108.     Price  6s.  net. 

The   publishers    of   this   volume    are    newcomers, 

comparatively   speaking,    in   the    publishing   world  ; 

but   they   have   already   published   several   beautiful 

books,  and  Mr.  Warner's  work  will  assuredly  add 

to  their  reputation.     In  print,  paper,  and  binding  it 

is  all  that   a  book -lover  could  wish,  while   of  the 

illustrations  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.     The 

collotype  plates  are  among  the  most  beautiful  that  we 

remember  to  have  seen.     Notwithstanding  consider- 
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able  reduction,  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  are 
wonderfully  rendered,  and  justice  is  done  to  every 
detail.  The  college  exterior,  the  quadrangles,  the 
senior  common-room,  the  rector's  dining-room,  the 
chapel  screen  and  interior,  the  library,  and  the  hall 
are  among  the  subjects  of  the  collotype  illustrations, 


JOHN  WESLEY'S  PULPIT. 

and  the  college  arms  are  reproduced  in  colour. 
Besides  these  plates  there  are  a  number  of  charming 
little  cuts  in  the  text,  two  of  which  we  are  courteously 
permitted  to  reproduce.  They  show  respectively  the 
pulpit  from  which  John  Wesley  used  to  preach,  which 
now  stands  in  the  ante-chapel,  and  a  small  strong- 


SMALL  STRONG  BOX   IN   LIBRARY. 

box,  kept  in  the  library,  which  dates  from  about  the 
early  sixteenth  century.  These  are  but  specimens  of 
many  dainty  little  cuts.  We  have  not  said  anything 
yet  as  regards  the  printed  contents  of  the  book,  for 
we  found  the  illustrations  so  fascinating  that  the 
letterpress  was  bound  to  take  second  place.     It  is, 


however,  no  mere  writing  up  to  pictures.  Mr. 
Warner  is  a  Lincoln  man,  and  knows  pretty  well  all 
there  is  to  be  known  regarding  the  history  of  the 
college  and  of  its  treasures.  He  first  gives  a  general 
sketch,  accurate  and  readable,  of  the  history  of  the 
college  ;  and  then,  in  a  series  of  short,  pointed  notes, 
describes  details  of  the  buildings — external  and  in- 
ternal ;  the  college  plate ;  seals  and  arms ;  the 
founders'  tombs  —  those  of  Richard  Fleming  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral  and  Thomas  Rotheram  in  York 
Minster ;  the  college  baton  ;  the  barge  and  pavilion, 
and  many  other  places  and  persons  connected  with 
the  college.  The  volume  ends  with  a  list  of  the 
rectors,  with  facsimiles  of  their  signatures  where 
obtainable ;  the  college  grace  ;  some  filial  verses  by 
Mr.  James  Williams ;  and  a  good  index.  Mr. 
Warner  enlivens  his  sketch  of  the  college  history 
with  anecdotal  humour.  Lincoln  men  were  firm 
upholders  of  "gaudy"  days,  and  looked  well  after 
the  inner  man.  There  were  great  potations  on 
"count"  days,  and  in  1669  the  Fellows,  says  Mr. 
Warner,  "went  so  far  as  to  start  with  '  sider  in  the 
common  chamber  the  day  before  the  accounts ' "  I  On 
the  occasion  of  a  Progress  through  the  college  manors 
in  Kent  in  the  time  of  Thomas  Marshall,  Rector  from 
1672-1685,  the  officers  note  that  they  had  "  bread  and 
beer  on  the  rode"  to  Rochester,  and  "burnt brandy 
when  we  came  to  Canterbury."  On  another  occasion 
there  is  a  naive  charge  for  "  drincke  by  the  way  and 
before  ws  went." 

Every  Lincoln  man  is  bound  to  possess  this 
beautiful  book,  and  both  its  text  and  its  pictures 
should  appeal  to  a  very  large  outer  circle  of  readers. 

*     *     * 
The  Annals  of  Willenhall.    By  Frederick  W. 
Hackwood.    Wolverhampton  :  Whitehead  Bros., 
1908.     8vo.,   pp.    194.     Price    5s.,    subscribers' 
edition  ;  2s.  6d.,  popular  edition. 

Mr.  Hackwood  is  no  novice  at  Staffordshire 
history.  He  has  already  published  industriously 
compiled,  matterful  books  on  Cannock  Chase, 
Wednesbury,  and  other  Staffordshire  towns  and 
themes,  and  this  new  book  on  Willenhall  is  of  the 
same  order  as  its  predecessors.  Beginning  with  a 
discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  name  Willenhall, 
and  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Wednesfield  in  the 
year  911,  and  its  results,  Mr.  Hackwood  takes  his 
readers  through  the  history  of  the  township  down  to 
modern  days.  Ecclesiastically,  Willenhall  was  never 
a  parish — it  is  part  of  the  sprawling  parish  of 
Wolverhampton,  so  that  much  of  the  ecclesiastical 
story  of  the  latter  town  is  involved  in  that  of  Willen- 
hall. Wolverhampton  takes  its  name — Wulfrun's 
Hampton  —  from  the  noble  Wulfruna,  who  founded 
a  collegiate  church  at  Hampton  (or  High  Town)  in 
966.  Mr.  Hackwood,  after  quoting  part  of  the 
charter  by  which  Wulfruna's  gift  was  made,  remarks 
that  "Mr.  Duignan,  who  has  made  a  close  study  of 
the  charter,  says  :  '  The  limits  of  the  parishes  and  of 
the  townships  included  in  the  grant  are  now  precisely 
what  they  were  a  thousand  years  ago.'"  We  may 
note,  by  the  way,  that  the  book  contains  ample 
evidence  of  the  author's  diligence  in  the  examination 
of  original  sources.  Full  accounts  are  given  of  the 
events  at  Willenhall,  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 
during   the   religious   and   political   troubles    of   the 
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sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  During  the 
Civil  War  Willenhall  occupied  an  unfortunate 
position,  for  it  lay  midway  between  Dudley  Castle, 
held  for  the  King,  and  Rushall  Hall,  a  Parliamentary 
stronghold,  with  the  natural  consequence  that  "  both 
sides  in  turn,  as  they  were  in  a  position  to  enforce 
payment,  made  levies  of  money  upon  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  the  district."  The  various  families  of 
note  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  the  local 
charities,  and,  indeed,  all  sides  of  Willenhall  history 
and  social  life  are  well  described  aud  illustrated  in 
this  carefully  prepared  book.  The  portraits  of  persons 
and  pictures  of  localities  associated  with  the  town  and 
district  are  usefully  illustrative.  Mr.  Hackwood's 
writing  is  usually  clear  and  straightforward ;  but  to 
say  (P-  51)  inat  such  a  one  "contrived  to  grab  no 
end  of  church  property  "  is  a  mode  of  expression  not 
remarkable  for  elegance.  An  index  completes  a 
volume  which  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the  county's 
topographical  library. 

*  *  * 
By  the  Roman  Wall.  By  Maria  A.  Hoyer.  With 
illustrations  from  sketches  and  photographs  by 
the  author.  London:  David Nutt,  1908.  8vo., 
pp.  xvi,  159.  Price  2s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  not  a  book  for  antiquaries  or  for  students. 
As  the  sub-title — "Notes  on  a  Summer  Holiday" — 
suggests,  it  is  intended  for  that  much-catered-for 
individual,  the  intelligent  general  reader.  It  is  a 
record  of  an  exploration  of  the  Wall  made  by  two 
young  ladies  of  archaeological  tastes,  possessed  of 
good  spirits,  and  a  determination  not  to  be  daunted 
by  difficulties,  and  the  record  is  pleasant  reading  from 
cover  to  cover.  Miss  Hoyer  and  her  friend  met  with 
abundance  of  rain — it  does  sometimes  rain  on  the 
Wall !—  but  nothing  damped  their  cheerful  enthusiasm. 
They  managed  to  see  most  that  was  worth  seeing,  and 
Miss  Hoyer  writes  very  intelligently  as  well  as  read- 
ably upon  the  Wall  and  its  builders,  and  upon  the 
many  relics  of  the  Roman  defenders  which  they 
visited  and  examined  in  the  course  of  their  wander- 
ings. The  ladies'  experiences  in  country  inns  are 
amusing  to  read ;  but  they  seem  to  have  met  with 
unusual  ill-luck  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  lunch 
was  hard  to  come  by.  These  pleasant  notes  on  what 
was  clearly  a  most  enjoyable  holiday  pilgrimage  are 
illustrated  by  good  photographs  and  inoffensive 
sketches  by  the  author.  There  is  also  the  most 
useful  addition  of  a  capital  folding  map  of  the  Wall 
and  its  neighbourhood. 

Royal  Descents  :  Scottish  Records.     By  the 
Rev.   W.   G.   D.   Fletcher,   M.A.,  F.S.A.,   and 
J.  Bolam  Johnson.     Walton-on-Thames :  C.  A. 
Bernau ;    London:  Simpkin,    Marshall,    1908. 
i6mo.,  pp.  97.     Price  2s.  6d.  net. 
All  genealogists  should  support  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  C.  A.  Bernau  in  issuing,  in  so  attractive  a  form, 
the   little   volumes   of  "The    Genealogist's   Pocket 
Library,"  of  which  that  before  us  is  the  third.     Mr. 
Fletcher's  explanation  of  royal  descents — why  they 
are  worth  tracing,  their  surprising  abundance,  how 
to  set  to  work,  how  to  succeed,  and  so  on,  with  illus- 
trative examples— makes  capital  reading,  even  for  the 
non-genealogical  reader.     He  combines  a  light  touch 
with   accuracy  and   care.     Few  people  realize  how 


widely  diffused  is  royal  blood.  Mr.  Fletcher  remarks 
that  probably  most  families  that  possess  a  pedigree 
of  seven  or  eight  generations  in  the  paternal  line 
have  "  at  least  one  descent  from  the  Kings  of  England, 
perhaps  many  lines  of  descent,  even  though  they  may 
be  quite  unaware  of  it";  and  he  goes  on  to  show  how 
this  has  come  about.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  in 
most  cases  is  to  trace  and  prove  the  descent.  Royal 
blood  is  confined  to  no  one  class.  "  I  know  of  a 
cab-driver,"  says  Mr.  Fletcher,  "who  has  the  blood 
of  Edward  I.  in  his  veins  ;  and  not  long  ago  I  joined 
in  marriage  the  daughter  of  a  policeman  to  a  plumber 
whose  pedigree  goes  back  850  years,  and  who  is 
descended  from  four  sons  of  Edward  III."  In  the 
second  part  of  the  book  Mr.  Johnson  gives  a  sum- 
marized account  of  the  various  classes  of  Scottish 
records,  describes  the  nature  of  the  purposes  they 
have  served,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  useful 
to  the  genealogist.  The  classification  and  analysis, 
though  necessarily  brief,  will  be  found  extremely 
useful  by  Scottish  genealogical  students. 

*  *      * 

Four  small  contributions  to  local  history — three  of 
them  East  Anglian — lie  before  us,  and  may  be  con- 
veniently noticed  together.  First  comes  A  Short 
Historical  Guide  to  Castleacre,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Astley 
(Swaffham  :  William  Gould  and  Sons;  price  6d.). 
The  Norfolk  village  of  Castleacre  year  by  year  attracts 
many  visitors,  who  come  to  see,  chiefly,  the  splendid 
remains  of  the  famous  Priory,  and  who  will  find 
Dr.  Astley's  booklet  extremely  useful.  Within  a 
circle  of  but  half  a  mile  diameter,  at  Castleacre,  as 
Mr.  St.  Tohn  Hope  has  pointed  out,  there  may  be 
seen  "a  Roman  camp,  an  Anglian  burh,  a  Norman 
castle,  a  fine  mediaeval  church,  and  extensive  ruins  of 
a  Cluniac  Priory,  besides  some  interesting  ancient 
domestic  architecture  of  various  dates."  What  more 
need  be  said  to  emphasize  the  interest  and  importance 
of  this  almost  unique  village?  Dr.  Astley  is  a  com- 
petent guide  to  the  various  above-named  centres 
of  attraction,  and  his  interesting  booklet,  with  its 
abundance  of  good  illustrations — the  frontispiece, 
showing  the  grand  west  doorway  of  the  Priory,  is 
alone  worth  the  modest  sixpence  asked  for  the  book 
— should  attract  many  new  visiters  to  historic  Castle- 
acre. 

*  *      * 

In  his  Guide  to  the  Town  of  Brandon  and  the 
Oldest  Industry  in  Britain  (Thetford  :  W.  Broughton 
and  Sons,  Ltd.;  price  6d.),  Mr.  W.  G.  Clarke  pro- 
vides an  admirable  Suffolk  companion  to  Dr.  Astley's 
Norfolk  guide.  The  "oldest  industry"  referred  to 
in  the  title,  archaeologists  will  hardly  need  to  be  told, 
is  the  "flint-knapping,"  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
flints,  which  is  carried  on  here  (and  nowhere  else  in 
Great  Britain),  and  which  may  be  regarded,  with  the 
help  of  a  little  imagination,  as  the  direct  descendant 
of  the  flint  arrow-head  manufacture  of  Neolithic 
days.  Mr.  Clarke  describes  the  Brandon  of  the 
present  day,  and  a  very  pleasant  riverside  village  it 
would  appear  to  be,  and  discusses  the  district  as  it 
was  in  prehistoric  times.  Thousands  of  Neolithic 
implements  have  been  found  in  the  locality,  the  chips 
indicating  manufacture  thereof,  as  well  as  flint- 
mining.  A  very  interesting  chapter  describes  the 
methods  of  flint-mining  and  "knapping"  as  carried 
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on  at  the  present  time.  Nowhere  else  can  such  a 
peculiar  business  be  observed  and  studied.  Some 
3,000,000  Brandon  gun-flints  are  exported  annually. 
Incidentally  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  flint-knappers 
provide  a  good  many  spurious  "prehistoric  relics." 
Mr.  Clarke's  booklet  is  well  illustrated,  and  will 
interest  many  besides  those  who  are  able  actually  to 
visit  the  seat  of  the  "  oldest  industry  in  Britain." 

34c  *  * 
Our  third  contribution  to  the  literature  of  East 
Anglian  topography  is  Raykigh  in  Past  Days,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  G.  Fryer,  M.A.,  Rector,  published  in  stiff 
covers  by  Messrs.  Bemrose  and  Sons  at  2s.  net.  The 
attractions  of  Rayleigh,  besides  a  fourteenth-century 
church,  include  a  Britisi  earthwork,  "  The  Mount," 
closely  resembling  the  ancient  earthwork  at  Sarum  ; 
some  traces  of  the  "King's  Park,"  once  a  royal 
forest  ;  and  a  pleasant  situation  in  the  midst  of 
attractive  country.  Mr.  Fryer's  little  book  is  emi- 
nently readable.  He  devotes  most  space  to  his  fine 
church  and  its  history,  especially  to  the  church  history 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  chats  pleasantly  about  the 
Rayleigh  of  seventy  and  one  hundred  years  ago,  of 
latter-day  village  belief  in  witchcraft,  of  the  old 
Workhouse,  and  of  other  local  topics.  The  more 
serious  side  of  the  village's  history  is  not  neglected. 
Mr.  Fryer  sketches  briefly  the  early  days  of  Rayleigh 
in  Norman  and  pre-Norman  times,  and  has  short 
notes  on  the  lords  of  the  manor,  on  the  succession  of 
rectors  from  1310  onwards,  and  on  the  barony  of 
Rayleigh,  a  long  extinct  title  re-created  in  1821. 
Mr.  Fryer's  book,  which  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  photographic  plates,  is  an  unpretending 
but  useful  addition  to  the  Essex  library. 

*  *     * 

The  fourth  booklet  on  our  list  is  a  History  of 
Woodspring  Priory,  Somerset,  by  W.  G.  Willis 
Watson  (Weston-super-Mare  :  Lawrence  Brothers  ; 
price  is.  net).  Many  visitors  to  the  western  watering- 
place  must  have  found  their  way  to  Woodspring,  but 
few  of  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  been  so  ignorant 
as  the  local  "guide,"  who,  when  asked  by  Mr. 
Watson  to  whom  the  shields  on  the  piers  at  the 
entrance  belonged,  explained  that  they  were  the  arms 
of  Queen  Mary  Tudor  and  Thomas  a  Becket,  who 
"lived  here  together"!  Mr.  Watson  describes  the 
secluded  situation  of  Woodspring  and  the  foundation 
of  the  Priory,  and  sketches  the  history  of  the  House 
to  the  suppression  and  dissolution,  with  a  brief  note 
on  the  subsequent  history  of  the  buildings.  The 
monastic  barn,  a  building  of  doubtful  use  (now  a 
shelter  for  farm  waggons,  but  which  may  have  been 
the  guest-house),  portions  of  the  cloister  walls,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Priory  church,  still  stand, 
and  are  carefully  described.  Mr.  Watson's  book  will 
be  found  very  useful  by  all  visitors  to  these  relics  of 
an  older  day,  which,  though  in  a  quiet  and 
secluded  spot,  are  within  easy  reach  of  populous 
centres. 

*  *     * 

Messrs.  Lenygon  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  31,  Old  Burlington 
Street,  send  us  A  Chart  of  the  Arts  in  England  from 
1660  to  1800,  price  2s.  6d.  net.  This  chart,  which  is 
in  two  folding  sheets,  in  a  stiff  cover,  folio,  gives  in  a 
series  of  parallel  columns,  decade  by  decade,  besides 
the  British  sovereigns  and  ministries  and  some  of  the 


chief  events  in  the  world's  history,  lists  with  birth  and 
death  dates  of  (1)  the  chief  contemporary  Continental 
art-workers  (painters,  architects,  sculptors,  jewellers, 
furniture-makers,  etc.)  ;  and  for  Britain,  (2)  painters 
and  sculptors ;  (3)  engravers,  with  distinguishing 
letters  for  etchers  and  for  line,  stipple,  and  mezzotint 
engravers  ;  and  (4)  workers  in  various  arts  and  crafts, 
including  the  establishment  of  various  industries. 
These  are  followed  by  lists,  for  each  decade,  of  build- 
ings, with  the  names  of  the  respective  architects,  of 
books  published  in  England  (1)  on  architecture, 
(2)  on  furniture  and  decoration,  and  (3)  general  works 
of  literature.  The  last  column  is  open  to  some 
criticism  on  account  of  both  its  inclusions  and  its 
omissions  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  chart  gives  a  useful 
conspectus  of  the  art-work  and  literature  of  the  period 
covered.  The  bibliographical  lists  for  architecture, 
furniture,  and  decoration  are  commendably  full. 
There  are  some  irritating  misprints  :  Rowlandson, 
rightly  spelt  in  one  column,  becomes  "  Rowlanson  " 
in  another ;  similarly  Hogarth,  correctly  spelt  in 
one,  loses  the  last  letter  of  his  name  in  another. 
Prior  masquerades  as  "  Priot,"  and  Robertson  as 
"  Roberston." 

*  *  * 
We  have  on  our  table  Part  5  (price  is.  net)  of  Mr. 
Henry  Harrison's  Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(The  Eaton  Press,  190,  Ebury  Street,  S.W.)  which 
carries  the  dictionary  from  Catton  to  Comerford. 
Mr.  Harrison  has  undertaken  a  heavy  task,  and  is 
accomplishing  it  with  a  very  large  measure  of  success. 
The  work,  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  about 
twenty-five  parts,  will  form  a  valuable  reference-book. 
We  have  also  received  Stoneywood  Churchyard 
Epitaphs  (Aberdeen:  Thomson  and  Duncan),  an 
eight-page  tract  containing  a  complete  transcript  of 
the  inscriptions  in  the  old  Kirkyard  of  Stoneywood, 
in  the  parish  of  Newhills,  Aberdeenshire,  with  a  few 
notes  on  the  old  chapel,  by  Mr.  Robert  Murdoch- 
La  wrance. 

*  *     * 

The  Architectural  Review,  August,  besides  various 
lavishly  illustrated  articles  of  chiefly  professional  in- 
terest, contains  a  good  paper,  freely  illustrated,  by 
Mr.  Francis  Bond,  on  "Leominster  Church,"  agreat 
and  extraordinary  structure,  square  in  plan,  with  three 
naves,  all  of  about  the  same  breadth,  a  narrow  north 
aisle,  and  a  south  porch,  but  no  chancel.  Mr.  Bond 
makes  clear  the  architectural  history  of  the  church. 
There  is  also  the  first  part  of  a  paper,  with  many  illus- 
trations, on  "Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,"  by  Mr.  M.  S. 
Briggs,  of  which  a  second  part  appears  in  the 
September  issue.  The  Expert,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, contains  much  matter  of  antiquarian  interest, 
including  illustrated  articles  on  Old  Silver  Salvers, 
Ewers,  and  Standing  Cups,  Old  Snuff-boxes,  Ply- 
mouth and  Bristol  China,  and  Old  Cradles. 

*  *     * 

The  East  Anglian,  July,  contains  a  copy  of  the  will 
of  Archbishop  Harsnett,  dated  1630,  a  reprint  of  an 
eighteenth-century  tract  detailing  the  constitution  of 
a  charity  school  at  Holton,  Suffolk,  and  continuations 
of  several  documentary  serials.  The  August  number 
contains  many  Church  Notes.  The  East  Anglian  is 
laudably  conspicuous  among  local  periodicals  for  the 
large   amount   of  quite  fresh   and  original   material 
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which  it  puts  into  print.  We  have  also  received 
Rivista  cT  Italia  for  August,  and  Northamptonshire 
Notes  and  Queries,  for  June,  well  edited  and  well 
produced. 


CotcesponDence. 

THE  QUEBEC  CELEBRATIONS. 

TO  THS    EDITOR. 

Perhaps  a  reference  in  your  pages  to  the  recent 
celebrations  at  Quebec  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
Representatives  of  three  nations — France,  the  United 
States,  and  Great  Britain,  with  "  the  Dominions  be- 
yond the  Seas  " — joined  together  last  July  to  com- 
memorate historical  events  which  are  not  merely  of 
local,  but  also  of  national  and  international  interest. 

Not  only  has  the  history  of  Quebec  been  a  long 
one  for  this  continent,  but  it  is  enriched  by  the 
memory  of  brave  deeds  and  heroic  lives,  and  touched 
with  the  twofold  romance  of  both  the  Old  World 
known  for  centuries  and  the  New  World  while  still 
awaiting  discovery.  This  story  was  well  illustrated 
by  the  historical  procession  through  the  town,  and 
the  pageant,  which  gave  picturesque  representations  of 
some  of  the  more  striking  events  of  the  old  regime, 
from  the  date  of  Jacques  Cartier's  first  arrival  in  1535 
to  the  final  struggle  of  1759. 

The  city  and  its  neighbourhood  provided  in  them- 
selves a  most  fitting  "  scene  "  for  such  a  celebration. 
The  natural  beauty  of  the  surroundings  is  unsurpassed, 
and  in  the  town  itself  the  new  has  not  been  allowed 
to  bury  and  conceal  the  old.  One  example  amongst 
many  may  be  quoted  :  close  to  the  river,  and  not 
far  from  Champlain's  original  "  Abitation,"  stands 
the  old  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  so  called 
in  commemoration  of  French  victories  over  the  British 
some  years  previous  to  the  conquest. 

The  celebration  was  a  double  one,  in  that  the 
tercentenary  of  the  landing  of  Samuel  de  Champlain 
in  1608  was  also  made  the  occasion  for  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  the  plan  to  purchase  and  present  to 
the  nation  the  historic  battle-grounds  of  1759  and 
1760.  An  interesting  link  with  those  years  of  the 
past  was  afforded  by  the  presence  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  families  of  Montcalm  and  Levis,  of  Wolfe, 
Murray,  Fraser,  and  others, 

But  it  was  not  forgotten  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  gathering  was  to  commemorate  the  life-work 
of  Samuel  de  Champlain,  and  the  achievements  of 
Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  Canada.  Thus  most  fittingly  one  of  the 
representatives  of  France  who  attended  was  the 
Mayor  of  Bronage,  the  old  seaport  near  the  coast 
of  Biscay,  where  Champlain  was  born.  And  the 
celebration  may  be  said  to  have  culminated  in  the 
moment  when  Champlain  himself  with  his  followers 
was  seen  approaching  in  an  exact  model  of  his  little 
ship,  the  Don  de  Dieu,  and,  accompanied  by  Indians 
in  their  canoes,  sailed  up  the  river,  past  the  huge 
modern  battleships  of  three  nations,  to  take  his  place 
as  the  central  figure  in  the  historical  procession  that 
passed  up  the  hill  in  review  before  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The    Prince    himself,    in    an    admirably    worded 


speech,  did  full  justice  to  the  greatness  of  Cham- 
plain, as  he  stood  beneath  his  statue,  "which  looks 
proudly  across  the  city  which  he  founded  to  the 
north-west,  whose  greatness  he  foresaw." 

The  whole  celebration  has  been  significant  as  an 
indication  of  the  unity  of  the  Canadian  people  in 
both  its  French  and  English  speaking  branches,  and 
of  the  existing  happy  relations  between  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  ;  and  lastly,  it  has 
been  of  value  as  calling  to  mind,  both  to  Canadians 
themselves  and  to  others,  that  Canada  also  has  her 
"antiquities,"  in  a  history  of  which  her  people  may 
well  be  proud,  and  a  past  to  which  their  reverence  is 
due.  It  serves,  too,  as  a  reminder  that  the  abiding 
greatness  of  Canada  will  largely  depend  on  her 
abiding  fidelity  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  two 
mother  countries,  France  and  Britain.  Even  in  the 
New  World  the  old  words  will  be  found  to  hold 
good  :   "  Moribus  antiquis  stat  Res  Romana  virisque." 

G.  O.  Smith. 

229,  Crawford  Street, 

Toronto,  Canada. 

[Our  correspondent,  to  whom  our  thanks  are  due 
for  his  interesting  letter,  kindly  sends  us  a  copy  of  the 
Canadian  Pictorial  for  August  (Montreal,  price 
15  cents),  which  is  crammed  with  good  pictures  of 
the  celebration  and  of  the  chief  actors  therein. — Ed.] 


COUNTERFEIT  ANTIQUITIES. 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Ravenscroft's  letter  on  page  360 
of  your  September  issue,  the  vase  figured  in  my  paper 
is  the  identical  one  referred  to  by  Dr.  Stevens  in  his 
paper,  and  by  the  side  of  it  we  have  the  lost  fragment 
which  was  found  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  When 
writing  my  notes  I  had  not  seen  Dr.  Stevens's 
pamphlet,  and  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Ravenscroft  for 
calling  my  attention  to  it. 

T.  Sheppard,  F.S.A.Scot. 

The  Municipal  Museum,  Hull. 
September  17,  1908. 

Errata. — Owing  to  absence  from  home,  the 
proofs  of  my  article  on  "  Norfolk  in  Prehistoric 
Times  "  were  uncorrected.  On  p.  327  a  reference  to 
implements  from  Botany  Bay,  Weeting,  should  state 
that  they  belong  to  one  of  the  earlier  types  of  paleo- 
liths.  On  p.  328  (first  column),  "  70-fathom  line" 
should  be  "  io-fathom  line  "  ;  and  on  p.  330  (second 
column),  "cooking-stones"  is  intended,  not  "  cook- 
ing-stoves." The  heathland  referred  to  on  the  same 
page  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Thetford  should  be  in 
"south-west"  not  "north-west"  Norfolk.  On 
p.  331  (second  column)  and  on  p.  332  "country" 
appears  for  "county,"  On  the  former  page  "  Bry- 
thors"  should  be  "Brythons";  and  on  the  latter 
page  the  number  of  barrows  of  which  there  is  record 
in  the  county  is  170,  not  120.  "  Rondham  "  also 
should  be  "  Roudham,"  and  "  Weding,"  "Weeting." 
— W.  G.  Clarke. 


Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 
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jftotes  of  tbe  SEontfc. 


The  excavations  which  were  carried  on  at 
Maumbury  Rings,  near  Dorchester,  in  Sep- 
tember, under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
St.  George  Gray  (who  lately  had  charge  of  the 
work  at  Avebury  for  the  British  Association), 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  antiquaries  all 
over  the  country.  The  progress  of  the  work 
was  watched  by  large  numbers  of  curious 
people.  The  arena  during  the  earlier  days 
of  the  work  received  more  attention  than  the 
embankment,  and  what  was  found  was  most 
interesting.  Whereas  the  present  surfaceof  the 
arena,  with  the  silting  up  of  many  centuries,  is 
in  contour  a  slight  and  graceful  concave,  with 
a  rise  of  5  feet  from  the  centre  to  the  entrance 
on  the  town  side,  across  which  the  first  trench 
was  cut,  the  excavators  came  upon  the  original 
floor  of  the  arena  in  the  centre  at  a  depth  of 
2  feet  and  at  the  entrance  at  a  depth  of  7  feet. 
This  indicated,  what  a  series  of  excavations 
at  intervals  between  the  two  points  proved, 
that  the  original  floor  was  quite  level. 

It  was  constructed  of  solid  chalk — the 
ordinary  subsoil  of  Dorchester,  which  is  on 
the  Cretaceous  formation  ;  but  the  surface  of 
the  chalk  floor  appeared  to  have  been  strewn 
with  fine  shingle,  either  to  fill  up  slight 
irregularities  in  the  chalk  or  to  remedy  slip- 
periness.  Midway  across  the  entrance  were 
found,  cut  down  into  the  solid  chalk,  a  series 
of  three  or  four  deep  socket  holes,  mostly 
rectangular,  as  if  they  had  been  made  to 
receive  the  supports  of  a  barrier.     Close  by, 

VOI-  IV. 


too,  appeared  on  the  chalk  floor  a  rough  pile 
of  large  stone  slabs.  Excavations  laying  bare 
the  adjoining  northern  horn  of  the  eastern 
bank  have  revealed  what  appears  to  be  part 
of  the  solid  chalk  wall  of  the  arena.  A  coin 
of  Claudius  I.  was  found  deep  down  in  the 
primary  trench,  in  addition  to  the  Carausius 
and  rare  Constantine  found  the  first  day. 
The  evidence  accumulating  tended  to  support 
the  belief  that  the  excavators  were  uncovering 
a  Roman  arena.  On  Monday,  September  21, 
the  sixth  working  day,  an  important  cutting 
was  begun  in  the  western  bank,  at  a  point 
where,  above  the  broad,  shelf-like  terrace, 
there  appears  above  it  indication  of  a  second 
much  slighter  terrace  in  the  turf. 

♦        ♦        # 

On  Wednesday,  September  23,  the  Dorset 
Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club 
held  a  special  meeting  at  the  Rings  at  12.30, 
to  inspect  the  extensive  excavations  and  to 
hear  an  address  upon  the  work  by  Mr.  St. 
George  Gray.  Unfortunately,  it  was  raining 
fast  at  the  hour  of  assembly,  and  the  rain 
made  it  very  muddy,  slippery,  and  unpleasant 
in  the  ring,  and  very  difficult  to  get  a  good 
view  of  the  excavations.  After  the  large 
gathering  had  made  the  best  possible  inspec- 
tion of  the  various  cuttings,  they  repaired  to 
the  Dorset  County  Museum,  where,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Council  of  that  institution, 
the  meeting  was  held,  most  of  the  members, 
it  being  interesting  to  note,  standing  on  a 
Roman  tesselated  floor. 

«$»  «jfe»  <fc 
In  the  course  of  his  address,  Mr.  Gray  re- 
viewed all  that  has  hitherto  been  known 
about  Maumbury  Rings ;  and  as  they  have 
generally  been  regarded  as  an  amphitheatre, 
Mr.  Gray  proceeded  to  give  an  interesting 
account  of  amphitheatres  generally,  with 
special  reference  to  the  places  in  Great 
Britain  bearing  close  resemblance  to  amphi- 
theatres abroad.  Thereafter  he  minutely 
described  the  excavations  so  far  as  they  had 
been  made. 

Owing  to  important  developments,  the 
work  of  excavation,  which  was  to  have  been  in 
progress  for  ten  working  days,  was  continued 
for  twelve — until  September  29.  The  cutting 
over  the  inner  side  of  the  bank  on  the  north- 
west revealed  no  indication  of  tiers  of  seats 
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for  spectators;  but  an  excavation  made  at 
the  foot  of  this  cutting  on  the  inner  side  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  arena  proved  to  be  of 
high  interest.  Ten  feet  or  so  inside  from 
the  foot  of  the  bank  the  floor  of  the  arena 
was  found  (solid  chalk)  at  the  usual  level ; 
but  as  it  approached  the  bank  it  was  found 
to  cease  suddenly,  and  instead  of  continuing 
as  a  solid  floor,  was  traceable  only  by  a  layer 
of  lumps  of  chalk  and  nodules  of  flint  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  bank.  It  was  evident  that 
the  makers  of  the  arena  floor  had  met  with 
a  soft  place  here,  and  the  explorers  were 
most  fortunate  in  digging  into  the  very  middle 
of  the  area. 

Pursuing  their  way  downwards,  after  dis- 
covering a  bronze  fibula,  a  small  iron  spear- 
head, and  Roman  pottery  in  the  upper 
deposits,  the  excavators  found  that  the  solid 
chalk  sides  of  the  hole,  north-west  and  south- 
east, extended  for  many  feet,  and  red-deer 
antler  and  flint  chippings,  cores,  flakes, 
hammer-stones,  and  burnt  flints  were  met 
with  commonly  in  the  fine  chalk  filling,  or 
silting,  of  the  hole.  The  explorers  were 
surprised  to  find  that  this  hole  continued 
to  a  depth  of  20  feet,  but  before  that  depth 
was  reached  they  came  to  solid  chalk  on  the 
north-east  and  south-west  sides  of  the  hole 
also.  Until  these  were  revealed  it  was  un- 
certain whether  they  were  dealing  with  a 
huge  inner  fosse  or  a  pit,  but  the  latter  it 
proved  to  be.  The  hole  had  now  to  be 
shored,  and  owing  to  its  diminishing  size, 
a  tripod  and  pulley,  together  with  a  rope 
and  bucket,  had  to  be  utilized  in  order  to 
empty  the  pit  of  its  remaining  contents. 
The  bottom  was  at  last  reached  at  a  depth 
of  30  feet  from  the  surface,  the  chief  "  finds  " 
at  the  bottom  being  three  red-deer  antler 
picks  similar  to  those  recently  found  at 
Avebury. 

&         •fr         $» 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  had  a  graphic  article, 
non-archseological,  on  "  Maumbury  Rings" 
in  the  Times  of  October  9,  in  which  he  men- 
tioned casually  that  Mr.  St.  George  Gray,  of 
Taunton,  had  superintended  the  work;  but 
he  might  have  added  that  besides  supervising 
the  labour  and  the  labourers,  Mr.  Gray  is 
responsible  for  all  the  records  of  the  work, 
for   full    notes,  plans,   sections,   and   photo- 


graphs, and  later  on  will  write  a  full  report 
and  arrange  the  illustrations. 

#        ♦        #• 

The  Archaeological  Society  of  Viterbo,  which 
has  recently  been  conducting  extensive  exca- 
vations at  Ferento,  has  made  some  very 
interesting  discoveries.  The  site  chosen 
was  one  which  dates  back  to  early  Etruscan 
times,  and  a  number  of  antiquities  have  been 
discovered  on  it  from  time  to  time.  During 
the  recent  researches  some  tombs  of  a  very 
early  date  have  been  brought  to  light,  as 
well  as  traces  of  some  ancient  Roman  baths. 
In  former  times,  Ferento  was  famous  for  its 
statuary,  and  a  number  of  statues,  some  in 
fragments,  have  been  discovered.  Some 
inscriptions  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  orna- 
ments in  various  metals,  and  some  fairly 
well  preserved  pottery,  were  also  among  the 
"finds."  These  objects  have  mostly  been 
purchased  by  the  Etruscan  Museum  at 
Florence,  while  a  number  of  the  smaller 
antiquities  are  intended  to  form  the  nucleus 
for  a  museum  on  the  site. 

$         $         $ 

A  Roman  road  has  recently  been  uncovered 
at  Abbeydore,  Herefordshire.  The  wheel- 
tracks,  which  can  be  clearly  made  out,  show 
a  gauge  of  4  feet  6  inches.  The  tracks  are 
not  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  but  on  one 
side,  leaving  a  walking  way  5  feet  in  width. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Jack,  the  county  surveyor,  found 
lying  on  the  old  pavement  some  Roman 
nails,  a  fragment  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  what 
appears  to  be  a  heavy  linch-pin.  A  view  of 
the  road,  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Jack, 
appeared  in  a  supplement  to  the  Hereford 
Times  of  September  26. 

$?       $»       4p 

Workmen  excavating  for  drainage  purposes 
in  Manor  House  Street,  Horncastle,  Lincoln- 
shire, on  September  23,  came  across  a  big 
layer  of  exceedingly  hard  substance,  which 
proved  almost  impervious  to  pick  and  chisel. 
It  proved  to  be  a  section  of  a  Roman  wall, 
about  10  feet  thick,  and  is  evidently  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  foundation  of  the  castle  from 
which  the  town  derived  its  name.  There  are 
several  fine  pieces  of  the  wall  above  ground 
in  various  parts  of  the  town,  but  the  present 
discovery  is  interesting  as  showing  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Roman  fortress  in  a  south-westerly 
direction. 
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At  the  Congress  on  the  History  of  Religions, 
held  at  Oxford  in  September,  papers  of 
great  interest  were  read  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Evans 
on  "  Some  New  Lights  on  the  Minoan  Cult 
and  Sanctuaries,"  and  by  Professor  Franz 
Cumont  (of  Ghent)  on  "LTnfiuence  Re- 
ligieuse  de  l'Astrologie  dans  le  Monde 
Antique  Romain ";  and  a  striking  address 
was  given  by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  on 
"  Aspects  of  Egyptian  Religion."  From  this 
address  we  take  one  suggestive  extract  which 
refers  to  service  in  Egyptian  religion  :  "  The 
ideal  of  it  is  entirely  different  from  the 
Western  sense  of  religious  service.  There 
was  no  prayer,  and  but  littte  praise.  But  as 
the  temple  was  the  house  of  the  god,  copied 
from  a  human  house,  so  the  king  or  priest 
•carried  out  the  daily  routine  of  a  servant  in 
a  house.  First  thing  iij  the  morning  the  fire 
must  be  lit ;  a  lamp  carried  round  to  the 
master,  as  they  usually  rose  before  sunrise; 
then  some  incense  burnt  to  give  divine 
nourishment  of  perfume,  incense  being 
literally  '  divine  food  '  {sennu  -  nuter),  like 
cooking  the  morning  meal.  The  master's 
door  was  then  opened,  obeisance  was  made 
to  him  with  protestations  of  fidelity ;  he  was 
anointed,  and  the  divine  food  of  incense  put 
before  him.  The  servant  then  retired  with 
assurances  that  he  was  ready  to  help  his 
master.  After  the  breakfast  the  servant 
comes  forward  again,  goes  through  the  same 
obeisance,  and  calls  on  him  to  awake  in 
peace,  declaring  that  his  word  is  law,  and 
that  he  will  destroy  his  enemies.  Then  the 
master  is  washed,  perfumed,  and  dressed  in 
various  clothes,  anointed  and  decorated. 
The  ground  is  sanded  for  him  to  walk  on 
when  he  comes  forth.  Several  offerings  of 
incense  and  another  washing  represent  the 
meals  and  cleansing  during  the  day,  and  the 
service  is  over.  Here  we  have  the  usual 
daily  service  to  a  great  seigneur  in  Egypt, 
translated  into  the  divine  service  rendered 
to  the  statue  of  the  god.  It  raises  the 
question  how  far  other  idolatrous  rituals  may 
be  similarly  understood — a  wide  field  of 
inquiry  in  ancient  and  modern  religions." 

«$»         $»         «$» 
Mr.  J.  Tavenor-Perry  sends  us  the  following 
interesting  note  on  "  Brentford,"  embodying 
a  suggestion  for  the  origin  of  the  name  :  "  A 
great    many   attempts    have    been   made   to 


account  for  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this 
simple  name,  some  of  which  may  perhaps  be 
correct,  always  excepting  the  one  which  finds 
most  favour  and  seems  the  most  clear,  which 
derives  it  from  a  ford  over  the  Brent.  In 
early  mediaeval  times,  and  certainly  in  Saxon 
times,  when  the  place  assumed  some  im- 
portance, it  did  not  reach  as  far  as  that 
stream,  but  was  wholly  situated  along  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  confined  to  the 
part  still  known  as  '  Old  Brentford.'  The 
Brent  was  too  small  a  stream,  and  too  much 
mixed  up  with  the  marshes,  through  which, 
at  that  time,  it  oozed,  to  be  dignified  with 
any  name  ;  and  that  which  it  now  bears  is 
very  likely  acquired  from  the  town  itself, 
when,  in  later  years,  it  had  spread  to  its 
banks.  The  ford  of  history — the  ford  to 
which  the  Saxons  took  their  way  as  a  matter 
of  course  when  they  wished  to  pass  between 
Middlesex  and  Surrey — -was  that  across  the 
Thames  at  Brentford,  and  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  the  events  with  which  its  name  is 
first  associated,  the  origin  of  it  seems  obvious. 
The  difficulty  has  been,  not  that  the  syllables 
which  compose  it  are  meaningless,  but  that 
they  are  so  incongruous.  Brent  means  burnt, 
and  nothing  else  :  '  The  fires  brent  upon  the 
auter  bright,'  says  the  knight  in  the  Canter- 
bury Tales ;  but  although  the  idea  of  setting 
the  Thames  on  fire  is  familiar  enough,  a 
burning  ford  seems  an  impossibility.  But 
although  the  dictionary  will  define  a  ford  as 
a  place  where  a  river  can  be  crossed  without 
swimming,  the  word  seems  to  have  been 
used  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner.  The 
place  of  the  Brentford  ford  is  now  occupied 
by  Brentford  ferry,  and  in  the  same  way 
ferries  were  set  up  to  aid  the  fords,  and 
gradually  superseded  them,  though  the 
original  name  lingered  on.  The  Romans 
found  fords  across  the  Thames  opposite 
London  at  Dowgate  and  Millford,  and  at  the 
former  built  a  trajectus,  or  ferry,  which  they 
used  until  they  built  the  bridge.  In  Rome 
itself  the  ferries  were  very  important,  and 
two — those  of  the  Armata  and  the  Ripetta — 
were  still  in  use  in  the  last  century.  As  with 
the  Dowgate  ford,  so  important  a  tidal  ford 
as  that  at  Brentford  would  early  have  been, 
if  not  superseded,  considerably  reinforced  by 
a  ferry,  since  the  short  period  during  which 
such    a   ford    was   available,    and    the    long 
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interval  between  the  tides,  would  render  it 
of  but  little  value  for  the  passage  of  an 
army.  In  his  wars  with  the  Saxons,  Canute 
owed  two  at  least  of  his  defeats  to  Edmund 
crossing  or  seizing  the  ford  'called,'  says 
William  of  Malmesbury, '  Brentford.'  It  had 
thus  by  that  time  acquired  its  distinctive 
name,  and  suggests  its  derivation  from  the 
possibility  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  Saxon 
anarchy  the  boats  and  landing-stages  of  the 
trajectus,  or  ferry,  had  been  burnt  to  prevent 
an  enemy  crossing  the  river,  and  the  recol- 


School  of  Art,  South  Kensington,  has  pro" 
mised  to  execute  in  bronze  such  a  tablet, 
5  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet  6  inches,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  William  Martin,  M.A  ,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.  We  are  kindly  allowed  to  reproduce 
on  this  page  a  view  of  a  small  model  of  the 
tablet,  which  depicts  Bankside  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare,  with  the  Globe  in  the  fore- 
ground. A  bust  of  the  poet,  adapted  from 
the  Droeshout  portrait,  also  appears,  together 
with  a  suitable  inscription  at  the  base  of  the 
model.     The  cost  of  producing  the  tablet,  of 


Shakespeare's  globe  playhouse  memorial. 


lection  of  the  event  lingered  on  in  the  de- 
scriptive name  of  Brentford." 

♦        ♦        ♦ 

As  a  result  of  a  report  presented  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Shakespeare  Reading  Society  held  in 
April  last,  a  committee  has  been  formed  to 
mark  by  a  commemorative  tablet  the  site 
on  Bankside,  Southwark,  of  the  Globe  Play- 
house, with  which  Shakespeare  was  so  in- 
timately associated.  The  absence  of  any 
indication  of  the  former  existence  of  "  the 
most  celebrated  theatre  the  world  has  ever 
seen  "  is  a  reproach,  as  the  committee  say  in 
their  circular,  not  only  to  Londoners,  but  to 
all  lovers  of  our  national  poet.  The  owners 
of  the  site  of  the  playhouse,  Messrs.  Barclay, 
Perkins  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  kindly  given 
their  consent  to  the  erection  of  a  mural 
tablet ;  and  Professor  Lanteri,  of  the  Royal 


the  appointment  of  trustees  in  whom,  on 
behalf  of  the  public,  the  tablet  would  be 
vested,  and  of  the  provision  of  a  small  fund 
to  allow  of  maintenance  and  cleaning,  is 
estimated  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  ^300. 
Of  this  sum  over  ,£50  have  already  been 
promised  or  given.  The  hon.  treasurer  of 
the  committee  is  Mr.  Cecil  F.  J.  Jennings, 
27,  Walbrook,  E.C. 

$        $        $ 

On  September  18  a  great  find  of  Roman 
gold  coins  was  made  in  the  excavations  at 
Corbridge,  the  Roman  Corstopitum.  The 
coins,  which  were  in  a  fine  state  of  preserva- 
tion, were  wrapped  in  lead  foil,  and  were 
found  in  a  hole  in  a  wall.  The  coroner  for 
South  Northumberland  and  a  jury  sat  at 
Hexham  on  October  9  to  inquire  into  the 
find.      The  claimants  were  the  Crown  and 
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His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
After  hearing  evidence,  the  jury  came  to  the 
unanimous  conclusion  that  the  find  was 
treasure-trove,  whereupon  the  coins  were 
claimed  by  both  the  Crown  and  the  Duke. 
It  was  eventually  agreed  that  the  coroner 
should  deposit  the  coins  in  a  bank  pending 
further  proceedings,  the  bank  not  to  be  made 
a  party  to  any  such  proceedings. 

The  coins  were  of  the  following  reigns : 
Four  of  Valentinian  I.,  two  of  Valens,  sixteen 
of  Gratian,  three  of  Valentinian  II.,  five  of 
Theodosius,  thirteen  of  Maximus.  Of  the 
forty-eight,  forty-three,  including  all  those  of 
Maximus,  were  minted  at  Trier,  two  at 
Rome,  and  three  at  Constantinople. 

♦        ♦        ♦ 

Professor  Haverfield,  of  Oxford,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Times  of  September  19,  suggested  that 
Corstopitum  was  originally  intended  for  a 
fortress,  but  fell  into  civilian  occupation,  and 
was  abandoned  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth 
century.  He  mentioned  that  a  colony  of 
Oxford  men  had  been  at  the  site  all  the 
summer,  five  tutors  and  five  undergraduates 
having  been  there  at  different  times  taking 
a  share  in  the  work.  Thus,  added  the  Pro- 
fessor, may  Corbridge  become  a  school  of 
practical  archaeology. 

♦      4f      4p 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  thirty- 
seventh  Annual  Report  and  Proceedings 
(1907-1908)  of  the  Chester  Society  of  Natural 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  which  was 
founded  by  Charles  Kingsley  in  187 1.  The 
society  apparently  does  not  include  archaeology 
within  its  purview,  but  in  many  other  branches 
of  science  it  is  evidently  doing  valuable  work. 
Both  the  extent  of  the  membership  (1,042) 
and  the  list  of  meetings  and  of  subjects  dis- 
cussed show  that  a  high  standard  of  success 
and  prosperity  has  been  reached. 
<g»         •$»         £ 

The  Fortnightly  Review  for  October  con- 
tains an  important  article  on  "  Some  Recent 
Archaeological  Discoveries,"  in  which  Mr. 
D.  G.  Hogarth  seeks  to  point  out  what  the 
volume  of  recent  archaeological  discovery — 
Minoan,  Hittite,  and  other — amounts  to  in 
relation  to  Hellenism.  "  In  sum,"  he  says, 
"  it  amounts  to  this  :  that  not  only  was  the 
geographical  focus  of  historic  Hellenic  civi- 


lization the  focus  also  before  that  of  a  pre- 
historic culture  of  immemorial  antiquity  and 
local  development,  which  was  on  the  highest 
plane  of  aim  and  achievement  as  prehistoric 
cultures  go ;  but  also  that  the  geographical 
areas  enclosing  that  focus  on  west,  north, 
and  east,  round  a  very  wide  radius,  in  both 
the  European  and  Asiatic  continents,  had 
been  producing  objects  of  utility  and  art 
since  an  equal  antiquity,  and  on  only  little 
lower  planes  of  culture.  For  centuries  no 
prehistoric  migrant  by  land  into  the  Greek 
peninsula  or  any  part  of  the  ./Egean  area 
could  have  avoided  contact  with  some  com- 
paratively high  culture,  nor  would  he  have 
found  his  Promised  Land  in  any  but  a 
highly  civilized  state.  Indeed,  so  wide  is 
the  circuit  made  by  the  outer  ring  of  pre- 
historic cultures,  whether  we  regard  them  in 
Europe  as  derivatives  from  the  ^Egean,  or  as 
independent  local  evolutions  in  Sicily,  Italy, 
the  Iberic  lands,  the  Danube  Basin,  and  the 
southern  Balkans,  and  in  Asia  as  Hittite,  or 
Syro-Cappadocian,  or  Thraco-Phrygian,  or 
what  not,  that  the  chances  are  as  greatly  in 
favour  of  any  immigrant  into  the  ^Egean 
having  previously  shared  in  one  or  other  of 
them,  as  they  are  in  favour  of  his  having  had 
ultimately  to  assimilate  the  civilization  which 
he  would  find  in  his  new  home.  That  is  the 
a  priori  probability  of  which  every  Hellenist 
has  henceforward  to  take  account." 

Some  specimens  of  the  pottery  recently 
discovered  by  Dr.  Arthur  Evans  during 
his  excavations  at  Knossos,  in  Crete,  are 
now  on  exhibition  in  the  Department  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  at  the  British 
Museum.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  of 
extremely  fine  workmanship,  the  designs, 
however,  being  rather  primitive,  mostly  con- 
sisting of  geometrical  figures  or  representa- 
tions of  animals  in  black  outline  upon  a 
dark  red  background.  This  kind  of  pottery 
is  found  among  the  ruins  at  Knossos  in 
fairly  large  quantities,  and  dates  from  about 
3000  B.C. 

♦         ♦        ♦ 
Rumour    says    that    Canon    Greenwell,    of 
Durham,  has  sold  his  collection  of  ancient 
bronze  implements,  probably  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  private  collection  in  the  world, 
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to  a  purchaser  who  will  present  it  to  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  said  that  the  collec- 
tion has  been  sold  on  the  condition  that  it 
remains  in  the  veteran  archaeologist's  keeping 
during  his  lifetime.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  during  the  recent  visit  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute  to  Durham,  Dr. 
Greenwell,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  over 
eighty-eight  years  of  age,  attended  one  of 
the  meetings,  and  gave  an  address  on  the 
Bronze  Age,  which  he  illustrated  by  imple- 
ments from  his  own  collection. 

&  %?  «ifc» 
The  Rome  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Post  says,  under  date  September  19:  "A 
magnificent  sarcophagus,  one  of  the  finest 
discovered  for  a  long  time,  has  just  been 
found  in  the  Vicolo  Malabarba  outside  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo.  The  front  and  one  side 
of  the  sarcophagus  are  covered  with  elaborate 
and  beautifully  carved  scenes  from  a  Roman 
victory  over  either  the  Parthians  or  the 
Dacians,  for  a  coin  of  Titus  found  between 
the  teeth  of  the  skeleton  inside  the  sarco- 
phagus indicates  the  period  as  probably  that 
of  Trajan.  The  most  striking  scene  is  that 
in  which  a  Roman  soldier  forces  a  captive 
barbarian  to  bow  down  on  bended  knee  and 
do  obeisance  to  a  youthful  figure  represent- 
ing either  a  Roman  Emperor  or  an  Imperial 
General.  Other  scenes  represent  a  barbarian 
in  chains  with  his  wife  and  child,  another 
bearded  barbarian  led  by  a  Roman  soldier, 
and  a  fine  figure  of  Pegasus,  which  Professor 
Dante  Vaglieri  believes  to  have  been  the 
standard  or  ensign  of  the  legion  to  which 
the  dead  man  belonged.  All  the  figures  are 
remarkable  for  their  lifelike  expression." 

$      $      $ 

We  take  the  following  note  from  the  Yorkshire 
Daily  Post  of  September  19  :  "  Trie  archaeo- 
logical societies  of  Yorkshire  and  Westmor- 
land have  done  a  praiseworthy  action  in 
stirring  up  the  Board  of  Works  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  better  preservation  of  the  remains 
of  Richmond  Castle.  The  ancient  fortress  of 
the  victorious  warriors  from  Brittany  has  been 
for  many  years  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Crown  as  a  military  depot,  and  surely  no 
more  inspiring  environment  than  this  could 
be  obtained  in  which  to  train  the  young 
soldiers  of  modern  Britain.     Solidly  as  the 


old  fortress  was  built  by  the  great  military 
engineers  of  the  Conquest,  neither  it,  nor 
even  the  base  rock  upon  which  it  was  planted, 
is  able  entirely  to  withstand  the  ravages  of 
time.  It  is,  however,  within  the  power  of 
man  to  make  good  those  ravages,  and  to  put 
a  check  upon  the  destroying  influences  which 
are  ever  silently  and  stealthily  at  work.  It  is 
this  task  which  the  Government  have  taken 
up,  and  are  now  carrying  out.  Skilled  masons 
are  busy  picking  away  with  the  utmost  care 
the  weather-softened  and  decayed  stones  and 
mortar,  and  replacing  them  with  solid  material. 
Extensive  pointing  is  being  executed  in  the 
interstices  of  the  masonry  in  order  to  keep 
out  the  wet,  and,  generally  speaking,  every- 
thing possible  is  being  done  to  restore 
soundness  where  such  restoration  was  neces- 
sary. Even  the  rocky  foundation,  where  it 
has  been  exposed  to  storm  and  sunshine, 
frost  and  snow,  during  many  centuries,  has 
demanded  attention.  On  the  river-side  slope 
a  good  deal  of  the  softened  and  crumbling 
rock  is  being  cut  away,  the  gaps  being  filled 
in  with  fresh  stone  and  cement. 

"Richmond  Castle  is  one  of  the  historic 
treasures  of  Yorkshire,  and  so  long  as  Britons 
have  any  regard  for  the  great  and  virile 
traditions  of  the  past  it  must  at  all  costs 
be  jealously  preserved.  Longstaffe,  in  his 
'  Richmondshire,'  says,  in  a  burst  of  admiring 
but  justifiable  enthusiasm,  that '  in  every  point 
of  view  the  castle  is  a  magnificent  object,  and 
in  ancient  times,  on  its  almost  perpendicular 
rock,  must  have  been  considered  next  to 
impregnable.  The  imposing  dimensions,  the 
freshness  of  the  masonry,  the  pertinacious 
dislike  to  vegetation  on  its  exterior,  strike 
the  eye  as  it  gazes  on  the  towering  stronghold, 
and  are  evidences  of  an  almost  indestructible 
durability.  The  hand  of  Time  is  certain  in 
its  effects  on  all  around;  the  ivy  clings  to 
the  mouldering  walls,  and  clothes  them  with 
a  beauty  which  the  keep  despises — proud  in  its 
sternness,  reluctant  to  boast  of  "prettiness."' 

«fr         $         $ 

An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  of  a 
Romano-British  burial-place  at  The  Grange, 
Welwyn.  In  trenching  the  ground  on  a  hill- 
side, about  a  dozen  urns  were  dug  up,  as 
well  as  various  small  earthenware  vessels  and 
bottles,  and  some  Samian-ware  dishes. 
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More  than  seventy  years  ago  the  foundations 
and  other  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  were 
found  in  a  field  at  Hemsworth  Farm,  about 
seven  miles  from  Wimborne,  in  East  Dorset. 
Quite  recently  the  present  tenant  of  the  farm, 
Mr.  H.  Linklater,  and  a  friend,  Mr.  Scott 
Orr,  have  been  engaged  in  excavating  the 
site  of  the  villa.  We  take  the  following 
report  of  the  results  from  the  Tivies  of 
October  12:  "Of  the  series  of  tesselated 
floors  and  fragments,  two  deserve  special 
notice,  not  only  because  of  their  fairly  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  but  because  of  their 
elaborate  designs  and  the  excellence  of  the 
workmanship.  The  first  pavement,  13  feet 
square,  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  concentric 
bands,  all  enriched  with  beautiful  ornament. 
In  a  round  panel  in  the  centre  appears  a 
perfect  head,  apparently  oi  Jupiter  Tonans, 
with  six  bolts  of  forked  lightning  issuing 
from  the  hair.  Of  the  concentric  circular 
bands  enclosing  the  central  panel,  the  first 
is  occupied  by  chevrons,  the  second  by  scroll- 
work, the  third  by  the  three-plait  cable,  the 
fourth  by  foliated  scrollwork,  and  the  fifth 
by  the  two-plait  cable.  This  mosaic  is  of 
black,  white,  red,  grey,  and  pale  blue  tessera. 
A  few  paces  from  this  floor  was  found  a 
hypocaust,  with  \hepilce  in  position. 

"The  next  noteworthy  floor  is  of  peculiar 
shape,  on  plan  like  a  slightly  stilted  semi- 
circle, or  an  apsidal  end,  16  feet  long  and 
12  feet  7  inches  broad.  The  central  panel, 
of  the  same  shape  as  the  whole  floor,  is 
occupied  by  an  artistic  representation  of 
Venus  rising  from  the  waves,  and  screened 
at  the  back  by  an  enormous  beautifully  fluted 
and  delicately  coloured  shell,  the  rays  diverg- 
ing from  the  point  where  the  goddess's  feet 
meet.  Unfortunately,  the  head  and  body 
were  found  to  have  been  destroyed,  obviously 
by  deliberate  intent,  as  the  remainder  of  this 
floor  is  nearly  perfect ;  but  the  legs  remain 
from  the  hips  downwards.  The  decorated 
borders  enclosing  this  panel  are  varied  and 
beautiful.  Besides  the  cable  ornament  of 
two  and  three  strands,  the  guilloche  appears, 
and  there  are  other  elaborate  geometrical 
designs  delicately  foliated.  But  the  broad 
and  main  outer  band  is  the  most  remarkable, 
for  it  is  occupied  by  five  dolphins  delineated 
with  wonderful  life  and  spirit,  and  with  small 
fish  and  scallop-shells  between.    The  colours 


in  this  pavement  are  more  varied  than  in 
the  other  floor,  for  there  are  here  yellows 
and  browns.  Pale  blue  tesserce  worked 
into  the  lower  parts  of  the  dolphins' 
bodies  give  an  effective  impression  of  the 
gleam  of  the  creatures^  emerging  from  the 
water. 

"A  portion  of  the  villa  site  was  found 
to  be  paved  with  square  and  triangular 
paving-tiles,  about  6  inches  square,  of  black 
and  white  laid  in  chequer.  There  were  also 
found  on  the  site  many  whole  or  broken 
stone  roofing-tiles,  some  with  the  nails  still 
in  them,  and  red-flanged  tegulce,  mingled 
with  a  quantity  of  fragments  of  black  pottery 
and  at  least  one  bit  of  red  Samian  ware." 

$p  ♦  & 
The  tombof  a  young  woman,  Asquillia  Polla, 
who  died  aged  twenty -two,  and  who  is 
thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  famous  eruption  of  a.d.  79,  was  dis- 
covered in  September  at  Pompeii.  The 
inscription  on  the  tomb  informs  us  that  her 
husband  was  a  magistrate.  The  tomb  con- 
tains a  skeleton,  together  with  some  fifty 
Republican  and  Imperial  bronze  and  silver 
coins,  several  objects  of  silver,  and  a  bunch 
of  keys — all  of  which  the  unhappy  victim  is 
supposed  to  have  snatched  up  at  the  moment 
of  her  hasty  flight. 

♦      4r      ♦ 

An  interesting  discovery,  says  the  Sussex 
Daily  News  of  October  9,  has  been  made 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  a.  Becket, 
Brightling,  during  alterations  at  the  lobby 
and  principal  entrance  door.  The  idea,  in 
the  first  place,  was  to  widen  the  doorway, 
but  the  removal  of  the  whitewash  and  cement 
revealed  that  underneath  was  the  original 
stone  archway.  This  is  probably  the  oldest 
piece  of  work  in  the  building,  and,  being  of 
Norman  architecture,  substantiates  the  belief 
that  the  church  was  erected  at  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
stones  had  bulged  in  some  places,  and  more 
whitewash  having  been  scraped  off,  it  could 
be  clearly  seen  that  the  whole  of  that  portion 
of  the  building  was  in  a  defective  condition. 
Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  the  architect,  made  an 
examination,  and  found  that  at  some  time  or 
other — perhaps  when  the  barrel-organ  was 
erected  in  the  gallery — the  oak  tie-beam  was 
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cut  away,  the  result  being  that  the  weight  of 
the  heavy  roof  fell  upon  the  wall.  An  iron 
roof  has  been  stretched  across.  It  is  not 
ornamental,  but  it  was  the  only  method  of 
remedying  the  defect.  The  archway  has 
been  taken  down  and  re-erected,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  porch  has  had  to  be  re- 
built. 

$      $      $ 

The  promoters  of  the  York  Historic  Pageant, 
which  will  be  enacted  on  July  26  to  31, 
1909,  have  issued  an  attractive  and  prettily 
illustrated  booklet  giving  an  account  of 
the  various  scenes  and  episodes  which  the 
pageant  will  comprise,  and  other  details  of 
interest  to  visitors.  The  Rev.  J.  Solloway, 
D.D.,  has  supplied  the  introduction  and 
notes  upon  episodes,  while  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooper 
gives  brief  notes  upon  places  of  interest  in 
and  around  York. 

&  «fl?  •J? 
The  AtAenceum  of  October  10  reports  that  the 
excavations  undertaken  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
connection  with  the  building  of  a  new  railway- 
station  have  had  interesting  results,  as,  in 
addition  to  graves  dating  from  the  Mero- 
vingian and  Roman  periods,  traces  have 
been  found  of  an  older  race.  The  abnormal 
thickness  of  some  of  the  bones  of  the 
skeletons,  and  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
formation  of  the  skulls,  attracted  attention, 
and  what  had  in  the  first  instance  been  re- 
garded as  ordinary  stones  are  now  supposed 
to  be  stone  implements.  The  investigations 
are  to  be  continued. 

&  «iH»  %? 
The  discoveries  recently  made  by  Dr.  Gar- 
stang,  of  the  Liverpool  Institute  of  Archae- 
ology, who  has  been  excavating  the  great 
cemetery  at  Abydos,  have  far  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  the  explorer.  Among  the 
principal  objects  are  some  very  fine  specimens 
of  early  dynastic  and  prehistoric  pottery,  and 
several  specimens  of  miniature  ivory  carvings. 
One  of  these  is  a  small  sphinx  holding  in  its 
claws  a  captive  whom  it  is  about  to  devour. 
The  figure  appears  to  be  an  artistic  improve- 
ment upon  the  lions  devouring  captives 
represented  on  the  slate  tablets  which  were 
found  at  Abydos  some  years  ago.  This  little 
figure  is  the  earliest  representation  of  the 
sphinx,  and  seems  to  prove,  what  has  often 


been  supposed,  that  this  mythical  monster  was 
originally  Asiatic  in  conception. 

The  chief  discovery,  however,  is  that  of  a 
tomb  of  the  "  Hyksos,"  or  shepherd  period, 
about  2000  B.C.,  the  first  that  has  ever  been 
discovered.  It  contained  a  quantity  of  fine 
pottery  of  a  non-Egyptian  character.  The 
ware  is  black,  beautifully  glazed,  and  as  thin 
as  porcelain.  It  is  quite  different  from 
Egyptian  workmanship,  and  resembles  the 
ware  found  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
discowy  of  this  unique  tomb  affords  im- 
portant evidence,  showing  that  it  is  to  the 
Hittite  people,  whose  empire  extended  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  /Kgean,  and  the  site  of 
whose  capital  is  now  marked  by  the  mounds 
at  Baghaz-Keui,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
home  of  the  Hyksos,  whose  origin  up  to  the 
present  has  been  shrouded  in  mystery. 

$?  •fr  & 
Some  important  antiquarian  discoveries  have 
recently  been  made  at  the  ancient  settlement 
at  Ewe  Close,  on  the  Westmorland  Fells 
above  Dale  Bank,  Crosby  Ravensworth,  by 
a  party  of  members  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 
Society,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Collingwood,  of  University  College,  Reading, 
and  Coniston. 

The  place  was  found  to  be  very  much 
larger  and  more  full  of  buildings  than  any- 
one had  supposed,  as  the  Ordnance  map 
does  not  in  the  least  represent  it.  The 
whole  place  (says  the  Times)  seems  to  belong 
to  one  period,  and  consists  of  a  series  of 
buildings.  It  contained  pottery,  chiefly 
Romano-British,  but  some  of  it  Roman, 
suggesting  that  it  was  occupied  at  the  end 
of  and  after  the  Roman  period.  The  village 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  fortified,  though 
all  the  walls  are  enormously  thick  and  well 
built  of  very  solid  masonry,  while  there  is 
the  peculiarity  that  the  party-walls  are  every- 
where as  thick  as  the  outside  walls.  Traces 
were  found  of  several  lanes  of  hut  circles, 
like  the  streets  of  a  village,  with  cottages  on 
each  side ;  also  of  some  oblong-made  build- 
ings, which  are  now  merely  heaps  of  earth 
turfed  over,  but  which  were  once  stone-built 
all  round.  In  the  smaller  square  enclosures, 
which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  be  cattle-folds, 
the  flooring  is  good,  and  the  little  cupboard 
places  in   the  walls  cleverly  built  and  con- 
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taining  the  remains  of  pots,  so  that  it  looks 
as  if  the  large  square  places  were  really  some 
form  of  dwelling,  and  not  merely  cattle-pens, 
and  they  may  have  been  roofed  round.  The 
hut  circles,  which  were  opened  very  carefully, 
are  well  paved,  sometimes  with  the  natural 
rock,  sometimes  with  limestone  bits,  and 
sometimes  with  good  inch-thick  flags  of  red 
sandstone.  They  contain  fireplaces  and 
little  cupboards,  as  well  as  places  which  seem 
to  have  been  beds.  There  were  bones  in 
some  and  querns  for  grinding  corn,  pottery 
of  various  kinds,  and  occasionally  scraps  of 
metal,  including  a  bronze  button.  There  were 
no  finds  of  treasure,  such  as  are  sometimes 
obtained  in  digging  up  grave  cairns.  The 
most  interesting  find  was  in  the  row  of 
sloping  enclosures  at  the  north  side,  in  what 
may  have  been  gardens  or  cattle-pens,  but 
cannot  have  been  house's.  In  the  corner  of 
one  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  girl  buried 
with  great  care,  in  a  grave  formed  of  large 
stones,  all  round,  floored  and  covered  above 
with  equally  large  stones.  The  place,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  cist,  but  the  grave  of  a  girl 
lying  out  at  length,  who  must  have  been 
under  4  feet  11  inches  high.  At  the  side 
of  her  head  was  a  little  red  pot,  and  on  her 
breast  were  some  extremely  small  bones,  claws, 
and  teeth,  probably  those  of  a  squirrel. 

The  bones  and  other  relics  have  still  to 
be  examined,  and  a  full  report  will  appear 
in  the  next  volume  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  Society's  Transactions.  The 
people  whose  bones  and  habits  are  now  under 
investigation  were  perhaps  Westmoringas,  the 
people  of  the  Western  Moors.  They  were 
the  people  whose  king  is  mentioned  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  were,  no  doubt,  a  Celtic 
people  who  lived  between  the  fifth  and  tenth 
centuries. 

4?  &  $? 
All  antiquaries  were  gratified  to  hear  in 
October  that  the  King  had  been  pleased  to 
appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  make  an 
inventory  of  the  Ancient  and  Historical 
Monuments  and  Constructions  connected 
with  or  illustrative  of  the  contemporary 
culture,  civilization,  and  conditions  of  life 
of  the  people  in  England  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  year  1700,  and  to  specify  those 
which  seem  most  worthy  of  preservation. 
The  Commission  is  constituted  as  follows  : 

VOL.  IV. 


Lord  Burghclere  (chairman) ;  Earl  of  Ply- 
mouth, C.B. ;  Viscount  Dillon,  F.S.A. ;  Lord 
Balcarres,  F.S.A.,  M.P. ;  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth, 
K.C.I. E.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  President  of  the 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute  ;  Sir  J.  F.  F. 
Horner,  K.C.V.O.  ;  Mr.  E.  J.  Horniman, 
M.P.;  Mr.  F.  J.  Haverfield,  LL.D.,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History 
in  the  University  of  Oxford ;  Mr.  Leonard 
Stokes,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  ;  Mr.  James  Fitzgerald, 
I.S.O.,  F.S.A,  Assistant  Secretary  to  H.M. 
Office  of  Works ;  Mr.  J.  G.  N.  Clift,  Hon. 
Secretary  to  the  British  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation. The  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
is  Mr.  George  Herbert  Duckworth,  35,  Charles 
Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 

£         «$,         £ 

The  Manchester  Guardian  of  October  15  con- 
tained a  comprehensive  article  on  "  Ancient 
Britain  :  the  Work  of  Excavation,"  in  which 
the  writer  summarized  the  results  of  the 
spade  work  done  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year  at  Avebury,  Glastonbury,  Maumbury, 
Corbridge,  Pevensey,  Silchester,  Caerwent, 
Chester,  Castleshaw,  and  on  a  site  a  few 
miles  south  of  Skipton.  With  regard  to  this 
Skipton  site  he  said :  "  A  short  distance  to 
the  south  of  the  little  station  of  Elslack  the 
railway  from  Colne  to  Skipton  cuts  right 
across  a  Roman  fort,  covering,  perhaps,  be- 
tween four  and  five  acres.  The  site  is 
apparently  otherwise  uninjured,  and  trial 
excavations  have  shown  that  it  was  defended 
by  a  strong  rampart  faced  outside  with  dressed 
stone.  Already  one  of  the  gateways  showing 
heavy  stonework  is  partially  excavated ;  the 
small  finds  are  of  the  usual  Roman  type, 
and  the  site  is  evidently  one  of  some  promise. 
A  committee  has  been  formed,  and  the  inten- 
tion is  to  have  the  site  examined  on  scientific 
lines.  Burwen  Castle,  as  the  place  is  called, 
lies  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  road  from 
Ribchester  to  Ilkley." 

4?  &  4? 
The  Builder  for  October  1 7  contained  a  fine 
drawing,  by  Mr.  H.G.  Webb,  of  the  elaborately 
carved,  late  Norman  "Priors'  Door,"  Ely 
Cathedral,  which  opens  from  the  fifth  bay 
of  the  nave  into  the  cloisters.  The  carving 
is  in  splendid  preservation,  no  doubt  due,  as 
Mr.  Webb  says,  to  the  fact  that  the  Cloister 
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Walk  was  formerly  covered  with  a  pentise 
roof,  the  corbels  of  which  still  remain. 

4p      &      4? 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Stafford- 
shire Sentinel,  in  the  issue  of  that  journal 
for  October  13,  writes:  "For  a  long  time 
potters  have  made  efforts  to  discover  the 
method  by  which  the  Romans  imparted  that 
beautiful  velvety  lustre  to  what  is  known  as 
the  '  terra  sigillata '  ware,  and  it  is  now 
claimed  that  Mr.  Karl  Fischer,  of  the  Art 
Pottery,  Sulzbach,  Oberpfalz,  Bavaria,  has 
discovered,  if  not  the  identical  Roman  pro- 
cess itself,  yet  something  which  gives  prac- 
tically the  same  rich  and  lasting  effect.  It 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  application 
of  engobage  in  a  liquid  state  to  pottery  in 
a  '  biscuit '  condition.  The  engobage  sinks 
into  the  clay  and  is  then  polished,  just  in 
the  way  that  boots  are  polished  with  patent 
blacking.  The  discovery  is  regarded  as  very 
simple.  Many  potters  have  experimented 
with  engobage,  but,  it  is  pointed  out,  they 
have  made  the  mistake  of  adding  some  sub- 
stance to  it,  in  their  efforts  to  solve  what  for 
so  long  has  been  a  mystery.  It  was  quite  on 
the  cards  that  the  process,  when  discovered, 
would  prove  to  be  a  simple  matter,  because 
it  is  known  that  the  Romans  employed  simple 
methods  in  their  manufacture  of  pottery. 
The  opinion  was  held  that  the  Romans 
attained  the  velvety  lustre  on  their  ware  by 
a  fusible  glaze,  containing  lead,  boric  acid, 
silica,  etc.  Experiments  were  pushed  in  this 
direction  almost  as  far  as  they  would  go. 
After  himself  experimenting  on  these  lines, 
Mr.  Fischer  hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  trying 
the  engobage  alone,  with  a  result  which  is 
regarded  as  completely  satisfactory.  The 
gloss  is  not  an  imitation,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Fischer's  representative  in  this  country, 
but  is  spoken  of  as  the  very  process  the 
Romans  followed." 

4p      #      4p 

After  reciting  the  terms  of  the  patent,  the 
correspondent  continues  :  "  The  discovery 
was  only  made  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  but  it 
has  already  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  those  who  are  experts  in  pottery.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  will  create  practically  a  new 
industry.  All  the  moulds  of  the  Roman  era 
which  are  in  existence  may  be  used,  and  the 
beautiful  designs  repeated,  as  in  the  first  case 


The  fact  that  the  engobage  sinks  into  the 
porous  clay  renders  it  possible  to  bring  out 
all  the  fine  work  which  appears  in  the  Roman 
designs.  Some  antique  vases  have  been 
reproduced  with  the  newly  discovered  process, 
and  have  earned  high  commendation.  The 
German  Emperor,  who  takes  an  immense 
interest  in  the  art  of  potting,  and  who  has  a 
Royal  pottery  at  Cardinen,  East  Prussia,  has 
had  his  attention  drawn  'to  the  new  '  terra 
sigillata,'  and  a  license  is  being  obtained  for 
its  manufacture.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Borrajo, 
the  Curator  of  the  Guildhall  Museum  in 
London,  has  examined  the  work  of  Mr. 
Fischer,  and  he  is  so  satisfied  with  it  that  he 
has  forwarded  the  Roman  moulds  which  are 
in  his  possession  to  be  reproduced  by  the 
Bavarian  discoverer. 

"  Dr.  P.  M.  Halm,  the  Curator  of  Antiqui- 
ties in  Bavaria,  and  the  Curator  of  the 
National  Museum  in  Munich,  has  written  to 
Mr.  Fischer  to  say  that  he  is  very  pleased  to 
confirm  him  in  the  view  that  the  '  terra 
sigillata '  reproductions  in  their  entire 
characteristics,  especially  in  their  warm  tone 
and  metallic  sound,  are  so  extremely  near  to 
the  original  that  only  an  archseologically 
skilled  expert  is  capable  of  distinguishing  the 
original  from  the  reproduction.  Dr.  Halm 
goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  Mr.  Fischer  to 
have  every  one  of  his  reproductions  marked, 
so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  fhe  Roman 
ware." 

«$»  4?  $? 
In  the  course  of  unusually  deep  excavations 
on  a  building  site  in  High  Street,  Burton-on- 
Trent,  the  workmen,  on  October  10,  came 
upon  an  old  river-bed,  evidently  a  portion  of 
the  Trent  before  it  became  silted  up,  and 
found  in  it  the  leg  and  skull  bones  of  an 
animal,  with  a  clearly  defined  tusk  and  several 
teeth  ;  and  also  a  curiously  shaped  vase  of 
pale  blue  ware.  The  razed  building  under- 
neath which  the  remains  alluded  to  were 
discovered  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Burton.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  Burton 
Abbey  in  1540  the  monastery  was  made  a 
collegiate  church,  with  a  dean  and  four 
prebends,  and  the  building  just  demolished, 
which  faced  the  abbey,  constituted  one  of 
the  prebendal  houses.  It  possessed  many 
curious  Gothic  ornaments  sculptured  on  the 
wooden  pillars  and  beams  on  the  outside. 
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HE  concluding  paper  in  Memorials 
of  Old  Devonshire — a  work  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  editing— treats  of 
Tiverton  as  a  pocket  borough.  The 
subject  was  suggested  by  the  gift  to  the  town 
of  a  vast  store  of  correspondence  between 
the  first  and  second  Lords  Harrowby,  who 
controlled  the  Parliamentary  interests  of  the 
place  and  the  four-and-twenty  Corporators, 
their  constituents.  The  acquisition  of  this 
material  extends  our  knowledge  of  this  out- 
worn phase  of  English  politics,  but  it  does 
more  :  it  throws  light  on  the  social  condi- 
tions of  a  typical  English  country  town 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Limitation  of  space  did  not  permit  of  large 
quotation  in  the  before- mentioned  paper, 
which  concludes  with  the  hope  that  the 
topic  would  be  resumed.  The  sequel  may 
be  regarded  as  a  step  towards  the  perform- 
ance of  the  promise. 

A  fortunate  circumstance  is  the  epistolary 
talent  of  the  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Beavis  Wood, 
who,  as  Lord  Harrowby's  alter  ego,  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  tendencies  of  local  mag- 
nates, especially  of  successive  "  Mr.  Mayors." 
Although  many  of  his  epistles  are  taken  up 
with  Lilliputian  crises,  the  interest  of  which 
has  long  since  passed,  the  faithful  hench- 
man occasionally  breaks  away  from  tedious 
"  shop "  to  regale  his  patron  with  bits  of 
succulent  gossip  and  refreshing  comments 
on  contemporary  human  nature.  Some  of 
his  sayings  are  decidedly  piquant.  Thus, 
referring  to  certain  clerical  interlopers,  he 
remarks :  "  Some  spiritual  Chatterers  and 
Croakers  have  been  palavering  with  Mr. 
Dickinson  and  others  to  raise  an  apprehen- 
sion that  Sir  Jn°  Duntze  and  Mr.  Ryder  are 
strong  Foxites.  ...  I  wish  some  of  our 
sacred  Mischief-makers  were  in  Abraham's 
Bosom,  and  fast  asleep ;  and  also  I  believe 
they  would  not  be  at  rest  even  in  Paradise  !" 
The  Tiverton  Corporators,  of  whom  Sir 
John  Duntze — he  had  also  the  honour  of 
representing  them  in  Parliament — was  one, 
were,  most  of  them,  anything  but  Foxites. 


They  were,  almost  without  exception,  High 
Tories  and  firm  supporters  of  law  and  order. 
One  "  Mr.  Mayor "  was  a  stickler  for  the 
precise  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  his 
scrupulosity  in  this  respect  excited  the  mirth 
of  the  martial.     Mr.  Wood  writes  : 

"June  2,  1770. 

"  The  Mayor  by  his  own  Mismanagement 
has  drawn  on  himself  the  Disregard  and 
Contempt  of  the  Inhabitants  in  general  as 
well  as  the  Corporation.  He  frequently  goes 
to  Church  alone,  and  but  seldom  has  any 
other  than  the  Justice  [i.e.,  his  predecessor 
in  office]  to  attend  him,  and  'tis  very  rare 
that  any  person  waits  on  him  on  a  Sunday 
evening. 

"  Sir  Bourchier  Wrey's  Regiment  of  Militia 
has  been  here  a  Month  at  annual  Exercises, 
and  Sir  Bourchier  having  invited  the  Mayor 
yesterday  to  dine  with  him  and  his  Officers 
and  other  Gentlemen  at  the  Tunns,  the 
Mayor  this  evening  invited  Sir  Bourchier 
and  several  other  officers  with  the  Justice, 
Mr;  Abell,  Mr.  Smale,  and  Mr.  Blundell  to 
sup  with  him.     I  was  also  invited. 

"  We  began  to  be  very  jovial  after  Supper, 
and  Mr.  Mayor  showed  himself  off  very 
entertainingly,  notwithstanding  it  was  Satur- 
day night.  About  half  an  hour  after  eleven 
the  Mayor  was  called  out.  He  soon  after 
returned,  and  in  a  very  grave  Humour  in- 
formed Sir  Bourchier  and  the  Company  that, 
as  Mayor,  he  represented  the  King's  Majesty, 
and  could  not  permit  the  Sabbath  to  be 
broken,  and  therefore  desired  the  Company 
would  depart  before  12.  They  with  great 
good  humour  informed  him  that  they  could 
not  leave  him  so  soon,  but  after  fretting  him 
for  half  an  hour  they  took  their  leave,  much 
entertained  at  his  Worship's  Behaviour." 

As  the  party  made  their  exeunt  so  near 
closing  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  virtuous 
magistrate  narrowly  escaped  injury  to  his 
reputation.  Luck,  however,  was  not  con- 
stant to  him.  Sad  to  relate,  in  little  more 
than  a  month  the  civic  dignitary,  the  shadow 
of  royalty,  the  emblem  of  decorum,  the 
guardian  of  religion  and  morals,  was  con- 
victed of  profane  swearing  !  On  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  blunder  is  worse  than  a  crime, 
his  conduct  was  even  more  reprehensible 
than   appears,   since   there   seems   to   be   a 
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doubt   whether   his   Worship   swore   at   all. 
But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Wood  : 

"July  9,  1770. 

"  This  Day  his  Worship  the  Mayor  was 
convicted  before  the  Justice  on  the  Informa- 
tion of  one  Pool  of  swearing  three  profane 
Oaths.  This  is  the  first  and  only  Conviction 
of  any  kind  in  this  Mayoralty.  This  Pool, 
it  seems,  is  an  impudent  idle  Rascal  of 
Crediton,  who,  coming  to  Tiverton  Market, 
and  getting  a  little  Drunk,  went  to  the 
Mayor  to  have  a  summons  for  some  trifling 
Complaint.  The  Mayor  being  busy,  and  the 
Serv'  Maid  informing  Pool  that  he  could  not 
then  be  spoke  with,  he  offered  to  beat  her, 
but  was  prevented. 

"  The  Mayor  appears  and  sends  Pool 
about  his  Business,  and  afterwards  grants  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  Pool  on  the  Complaint 
of  the  Maid.  Pool  was  taken  up  and  gave 
Bail,  and  out  of  Resentment  only,  I  believe, 
applies  to  make  an  Information  against  the 
Mayor  for  swearing.  The  Justice  informs 
the  Mayor  of  the  application,  but  is  afraid 
to  refuse  the  Fellow's  Information,  and  the 
Mayor  desires  the  Justice  not  to  hinder  it, 
wisely  supposing  that  he  could  afterwards 
prosecute  Pool  for  perjury  if  he  swore  false. 
Therefore,  as  the  Mayor  was  above  advice, 
and  the  Justice  fearful,  I  let  them  please 
themselves.  I  really  think  the  Mayor  has 
a  spice  of  Family  Madness  in  him.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  him." 

The  Mayor  for  1773-74  was  obviously  an 
experiment — they  all  were,  as  to  that — and 
Mr.  Wood  launches  him  on  his  career  in  the 
style  of  Messrs.  Cassell's  famous  advertise- 
ment, "  The  Boy — what  will  he  become  ?" 

"  September  29,  1773. 

"  This  Day  being  Fair,  the  Mayor  and 
Justice  attended  to  proclaim  it  as  usual. 
Our  New  Mayor  seems  to  set  out  well,  and 
to  please.  I  hope  he  will  in  time  Steady. 
The  great  Danger  he  is  in  arises  from  taking 
every  Day  too  great  a  Quantity  of  Westex 
ale,  which  I  am  afraid  impairs  his  Health." 

Westex  was  the  proletariat  quarter,  a 
region  of  combers  and  weavers,  whose  toil 
supported  the  staple  industry  of  the  town. 
Just  then  the  perplexing  topic  of  negroes' 
habiliments  provided  food  for  reflection,  and 


it  was  regarded  as  a  nice  point  whether  the 
prospect  of  pelf  (rather  remote,  according  to 
Mr.  Wood)  or  pride  of  race  would  prevail 
with  the  high-spirited  artisans,  should  they 
be  solicited  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

"Dec.  8,  1773. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that 
our  Mr.  Mayor  proceeds  as  well  and  as 
steady  as  I  expected.  He  has,  however,  lost 
some  of  his  popularity  by  dropping  the 
Merchts,  and  getting  into  a  new  Connection 
with  his  old  Friend  and  Abuser,  Mr.  Lewis. 
But  his  Worship  must  not  be  expected  to 
act  very  steadily  in  Trade,  for  he  is  not  a 
Man  that  likes  to  take  too  much  Trouble, 
and  I  am  rather  glad  he  has  dropped  his 
foreign  Affairs,  as  I  think  it  would,  for  Want 
of  Experience,  have  tumbled  him  down  very 
soon. 

"  He  was  honoured  a  few  days  ago  with  a 
Visit  at  his  own  House  from  Mr.  Nibbs, 
Mr.  Blundell,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Abell, 
who  seem  much  pleased  with  his  Worship's 
Courtly  Behaviour,  but  this  is  only  to  make 
some  diversion,  and  to  keep  up  the  Old 
Obloquy  agl  Dr.  Osmond  (who  is  now  down 
in  the  Gout). 

"This  visit  and  Mr.  Nibbs'  appearance 
again  among  the  Aldermen,  whom  he  has 
long  deserted  on  Mr.  Osmond's  quarrel  with 
him,  has  given  rise  to  a  report  that  Mr. 
Alderman  Oliver  is  going  to  give  Orders  to 
have  the  Clothing  for  his  Negroes  manufactured 
in  Tiverton,  and  we  shall  by  and  by  have  a 
rare  Trade. 

"  But  I  fancy  the  Tiverton  Combers  and 
Weavers  have  always  been  such  free  Fellows 
that  they  will  not  care  to  work  for  Slaves,  as 
the  wages  must  certainly  be  very  low  on  such 
a  mean  Fa  brick  as  they  are  clothed  with. 
This  puts  me  in  mind  of  Col.  Johnson,  who 
formerly  made  the  same  proposal  for  the 
Clothing  of  his  Negroes.  All  this  is  clever, 
for  our  Westex  patriots — but  it  dies  soon." 

Returning  to  the  ale-loving  magistrate,  Mr. 
Wood,  whilst  distrusting  his  intellectual  (and 
perhaps  also  his  physical)  steadiness,  sus- 
pended judgment  till  the  following  July. 
Having  had  his  man  under  the  microscope 
for  fully  eleven  months,  he  then  felt  justified 
in  pronouncing  a  definite  opinion  on  his 
merits.     It  was  unfavourable.     The  Westex 
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ale  had  proved  too  potent,  and  the  Mayor 
was  adjudged  frivolous,  puerile,  and  incapable 
of  high  thinking. 

"July  22,  1774. 

"  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  to  have 
some  private  Conversation  with  our  present 
Mayor  in  a  Visit  he  has  lately  made  (attended 
by  me  only)  to  our  right  worthy  Recorder. 
In  our  way  to  and  from  Crocombe  I  had 
opportunities  to  talk  with  him  about  many 
Matters,  but  there  are  few,  very  few,  about 
which  he  is  ever  inclined  to  talk  seriously. 
I  believe  he  would  do  anything  to  oblige  you 
and  Mr.  Duntze  upon  clear  advice  and  Direc- 
tions, but  he  is  too  low-thoughted  to  con- 
sider what  is  proper  to  be  done  without  it. 
In  Manner  and  Method  he  is  without 
Center.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  given  directions  for  securing  the 
Bucks,  and  have  informed  the  Mayor  I  have 
done  so.  But  you  may,  if  you  think  it  proper, 
in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Mayor,  signify  that  you 
hope  the  usual  care  has  been  taken  about 
this  Matter.  The  present  Mayor  is  fond  of 
receiving  Letters." 

"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before," 
and  as  two  bucks  formed  Lord  Harrowby's 
contribution  to  the  annual  Mayor-choosing 
feast,  it  is  evident  that  that  event  was  rapidly 
approaching.  The  accession  of  a  new  Mayor 
was  always  a  subject  of  deep  concern,  but  on 
this  occasion  it  was  anticipated  with  unutter- 
able forebodings.  All  through  the  summer 
Mr.  Wood  and  his  friends  had  moved  heaven 
and  earth,  they  had  left  no  stone  unturned, 
to  ensure  the  rejection  of  an  elderly  infant 
terrible  in  the  person  of  the  afore-named  Mr. 
Lewis.  By  the  beginning  of  August  the 
Town  Clerk  had  become  convinced  that, 
despite  his  vigilance,  Mr.  Lewis  was  inevit- 
able, and  he  therefore  consoled  himself  by 
penning  a  cheerful  forecast  of  that  worthy's 
probable  procedure  in  the  chair,  based  partly 
on  a  view  of  his  limitations  and  partly  on  a 
general  study  of  human  nature. 

"  August  2,  1774. 
"  Unless  something  unexpected  shall 
happen,  and  which  often  happens  in  our 
small  politics,  Mr.  Lewis  seems  pretty  sure  of 
being  elected.  Although  there  is  some  occa- 
sion to  fear  Mr.  Lewis  on  account  of  some  of 


his  acquaintance  who  are  always  ready  to 
make  mischief,  yet  there  is  nothing  very 
active  in  Mr.  Lewis  himself,  and  he  is  not  a 
man  of  Great  Courage.  I  am  inclined  to  hope 
his  Fears  will  be  a  Check  upon  his  Inclina- 
tions to  do  anything  disagreeable  to  you  and 
your  Friends. 

"  He  is  perhaps  rather  a  Blusterer,  and 
is  apt  to  talk  a  great  deal  and  do  very  little, 
and  these  kind  of  men,  when  put  into  office, 
are  apt  sometimes  to  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  Cronies  and  wish  the  Burthen 
off  their  Shoulders." 

The  fateful  day  arrived,  and  Mr.  Lewis  was 
duly  elected,  but  not  before  he  had  been 
lectured  by  several  of  his  colleagues  on  his 
sins  and  offences.  Overawed  by  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Duntze,  one  of  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Lewis  seems  to  have  submitted  to 
these  castigations  with  exemplary  meekness 
and  good-nature,  and  Mr.  Wood  hazards  the 
conjecture  that  he  was  truly  penitent.  Mr. 
Osmond,  who  played  Herod  to  Mr.  Lewis's 
Pilate,  was  reconciled  to  his  adversary  on 
this  auspicious  occasion. 

"  August  29,  1774. 

"This  Evening  everyone  of  the  Corporation 
met  the  Mayor  at  the  Angel  pursuant  to  his 
Summons  to  consider  of  a  proper  Successor 
to  the  present  Mayor,  except  Mr.  How,  Mr. 
Thos.  Davey,  Mr.  Sharland,  and  Mr.  Dickin- 
son (who  were  sick  or  invalid).  .  .   . 

"  Mr.  Lewis,  finding  that  Mr.  Horrabin  was 
not  thought  a  proper  person  to  be  elected, 
warmly  put  in  his  Claim  to  be  the  next  in 
Rotation,  when  Mr.  Osmond,  Mr.  Martin, 
and  Mr.  Besley  began  to  enumerate  his  past 
Follies  and  Malevolent  Expressions  and 
Behaviour  respecting  you,  Mr.  Duntze,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  the  Mandamus,  his  Drinking,  Ob- 
scenity, etc.,  etc.,  etc.  All  which  he  suffered 
with  a  degree  of  Patience  I  did  not  expect, 
but  this  was  owing,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Duntze's 
being  present,  for  had  he  not  been  there  we 
should  have  had  occasion  to  read  the  Riot 
Act. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Lewis  seemed  con- 
scious of  past  Misconduct,  and  declared  his 
good  Intentions  to  do  everything  that  was 
agreeable  to  the  Corporation,  and  to  you  and 
Mr.  Duntze,  and  by  a  kind  of  Oath  of  Fidelity 
declared  he  would  not  intentionally  do  any- 
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thing    injurious    to    your    Interest   or    Mr.      regular  use  in  our  places  of  worship  we  are 
Duntze's,  or  disagreeable  to  the  present  In-      all  more  or  less  familiar,  but  such  relics  of 
clinations  and  Sentiments  of  the  Corporation. 
"  Mr.  Osmond  and  Mr.  Lewis  have  shook 
hands,   and  all  old  Matters  of  Offence  are 
to  be  forgotten." 


§>ome  ancient  Jftotfolk  aims* 
boxes. 

Sketched  and  Described  by  W.  B.  Redfern. 


LMS-BOXES  of  various  shapes  and 
periods  are  to  be  found  in  most 
churches,  but  the  county  of  Norfolk 
seems  particularly  rich  in  quaint 
and  early  specimens  of  these  articles  of 
church  furniture.      With  the  alms-boxes  in 
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ALMS-BOX,    DERSINGHAM   CHURCH. 

antiquity  as  are  here  illustrated  are  frequently 
overlooked  from  the  fact  that  they  stand  in 
obscure  corners  in  many  of  our  churches. 
The  accompanying  sketches  were  made  at 
various  times,  and  without  any  idea  of  publi- 
cation when  made;  yet  they  may  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  rough  and  unshapely 
boxes  in  which  our  pious  ancestors  deposited 
their  alms  for  the  poor ;  it  is  possible,  also, 
they  may  lead  others  to  hunt  up  and  take 
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notes  of  alms-boxes  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

No.  1.  An  alms-box,  standing  in  Ludham 


ALMS-BOX,   LODDON   CHURCH,    NORFOLK. 

Church,  is  made  entirely  from  a  solid  block 
of  wood,  rough  hewn  and  covered  with  sheet 
iron,  and  further  strengthened  with  bands  of 
the  same  metal.  It  stands  some  3  feet 
10  inches  high,  and  is  17  inches  across  the 
flat  top.  It  was  secured  in  former  days  by  six 
locks,  the  keys  of  which  were  probably  held 
by  as  many  different  persons.  The  slot  for 
coins  is  on  the  top  surface.  At  the  time  the 
sketch  was  made  of  this  interesting  relic  it 
appeared  to  be  doing  penance  in  a  thick  coat 
of  whitewash  ! 

No.  2  is  another  equally  rough  example 
which  is  preserved  in  Dersingham  Church. 
The  box  itself  is  almost  entirely  covered  with 
iron,  and  appears  to  be  an  enlargement  of 
the  squared  and  solid  block  of  wood  which 
forms  its  pedestal,  which  stands  on  four 
splayed  feet.  Its  date  is  said  to  be  thirteenth 
century. 

No.  3.  This  curious  alms-box  stands  in 
Loddon  Church,  and  differs  materially  from 
the  two  previous  upright  examples.  It  is  of 
wood,  and  is  nearly  covered  by  broad  bands 
of  iron,  and  was  originally  secured  by  four 


padlocks.  The  timber  pediment  is  also 
banded  with  iron,  the  bands  being  continued 
on  to  the  slab  of  wood  on  which  the  whole 
erection  stands. 

No.  4.  The    alms-box    preserved   in   the 
church  of  Blythborough  (being  within  easy 


ALMS-BOX,    BLYTHBOROUGH   CHURCH. 

distance  of  that  popular  seaside  resort,  South- 
wold)  is  probably  familiar  to  many  readers  of 
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the  Antiquary.  Considering  its  supposed 
date  (fifteenth  century),  it  is  quite  a  highly 
finished  alms-box,  well  carved  and  carefully 
preserved,  and,  moreover,  is  still  used  for  its 
original  purpose.  It  has  only  just  sufficient 
metal  work  on  its  upper  part  to  protect  it 
from  an  ordinary  thief. 


Cli^abetb  ©arotoick,  Countess 
of  ^btetosburp. 

By   Isabella  Gilchrist. 


N  antiquary,  while  looking  through 
the  manuscripts  of  one  of  our  old 
English  families,  came  across  a 
letter  written  in  her  own  hand  by 
Bess  of  Hardwick  to  (I  believe)  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset,""  asking  him  "to  lend  her  his 
plaster[er]  to  flower  her  ceilings  at  her  house 
of  Chettlesworthe  "  (Chatsworth).  This  re- 
calls a  letter  of  hers  when  she  was  Lady 
Cavendish  to  her  servant  Francis  Whitfield 
at  Chatsworth,  written  from  London  on 
November  14,  1552.  Here  she  orders  that 
good  store  of  beer  be  made  forthwith  for 
her  own  drinking  and  his  master's,  and  that 
the  floor  of  her  bedchamber  be  made  even 
either  with  plaster,  clay,  or  lime ;  all  the 
windows  where  the  glass  was  broken  were  to 
be  mended,  and  all  the  chambers  to  be  made 
ready,  close  and  warm. 

Later,  when,  after  Cavendish's  death,  she 
was  living  as  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Saint 
Loe,  she  asserts  of  a  tenant,  Wortley  by 
name,  that  "  if  he  said  he  was  one  penny 
behind  for  work  done  to  Mr.  Cavendish  or 
herself,  he  did  lie  like  a  false  knave."  In 
the  same  letter  she  desires  that  her  "  Aunt 
Leenecker  should  have  the  little  garden  by 
the  new  house  made  a  garden  this  year." 
Not  that  she  cares  to  bestow  any  great  cost 
thereof,  but  to  sow  all  sorts  of  herbs  and 
flowers,  and  some  piece  of  it  with  mallows. 
She  sends  by  the  carrier  three  bundles  of 
garden  seeds,  all  written  by  William  Mar- 
chyngton's  hand,  and  by  the  next  (carrier) 

*  She  was  married  to  Sir  William  Cavendish  at 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset's  house. 


they  should  know  how  to  use  them  in  every 
point.  This  was  written  from  the  Court  on 
March  8,  but  the  date  of  the  year  is  not 
given. 

Elizabeth,  the  said  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury, the  daughter  of  a  country  squire,  John 
Hardwick  of  Hardwick,  had  risen  in  position 
by  one  fortunate  marriage  after  another  until 
she  died,  as  Lodge,  the  antiquary,  says, 
"  immensely  rich  and  without  a  friend." 
Her  first  husband,  a  Barley,  or  Barlow,  of 
Barlow,  near  Dron field,  in  Derbyshire,  died 
young  without  issue;  her  second  marriage 
to  Sir  William  Cavendish  was  blessed  with 
six  children,  of  some  of  whom  her  third 
husband,  Sir  William  Saint  Loe,  writes  in 
one  of  his  letters  as  "our  boyes."  Before 
consenting  to  share  the  state  of  her  fourth 
spouse,  George,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  she 
stipulated  that  one  of  his  sons  should  marry 
one  of  her  daughters,  and  one  of  her  sons 
should  marry  his  daughter,  and  so  consoli- 
date her  family  standing. 

The  fourth  husband  of  this  remarkable 
woman  found  this — his  second  union — so 
wretched  as  to  receive  from  one  of  his 
advisers  the  advisory  consolation  that  there 
"  was  onlie  one  shrewe  in  the  world,  and 
every  man  had  her."  Force  of  character  is 
not  always  united  with  the  amiability  of  dis- 
position making  a  co- inmate  a  desirable 
life  companion,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Elizabeth  Hardwick  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  women  of  a  noteworthy  age ; 
perhaps  to  be  named  in  a  breath  with 
Elizabeth  Tudor  herself,  or  with  the  mother 
of  Anthony  and  Francis  Bacon.  Her  first 
three  marriages  may  have  been  blessed  with 
the  even  going  which  calls  for  no  record, 
though  the  family  of  Saint  Loe  had  much 
cause  to  regret  the  undue  influence  exercised 
on  his  bequests  by  his  widow. 

The  Queen,  who  interested  herself  deeply 
in  the  alliances  of  her  nobility,  was  pleased 
to  express  great  satisfaction  in  the  match 
between  Lady  Saint  Loe  and  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  In  a  letter  written  from  the 
Court  by  Mrs.  Wyngfelde  to  the  new 
Countess,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Wyngfelde 
had  delivered  her  venison  to  Her  Majesty, 
and  that  she  had  talked  one  long  hour  with 
him  of  the  Earl  and  his  new  Countess,  ask- 
ing when    his   lordship   meant   to  come  to 
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Court,  and  saying  that  she  was  assured  that 
if  the  new  Countess  had  her  will  she  would 
not  be  long  before  she  would  see  her,  adding 
that  she  had  been  glad  to  see  my  Lady 
Saint  Loe,  but  was  more  desirous  to  see  my 
Lady  Shrewsbury.  Soon  after  the  date  of 
this  letter  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  went  up  to 
London,  and  unwittingly  walked  into  the 
trap  his  Sovereign  had  set  for  him. 

If  Elizabeth  Tudor  had  not  possessed 
much  of  the  craft  of  the  serpent  in  her 
management  of  affairs,  it  is  possible  that 
her  reign  might  not  have  had  such  pre- 
eminence as  it  shows  in  history.  This  was 
only  another  instance  of  her  trying  to  make 
use  of  one  of  her  subjects  for  her  own 
purposes.  The  Scots  Queen,  the  unfor- 
tunate Mary  Stuart,  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English  Government,  and  largely  in  the  sight 
of  the  English  Queen,  one  of  those  breeders 
of  conspiracy  and  sedition  whose  safe  deten- 
tion and  isolation  the  public  welfare — as  far 
as  that  well-being  is  assumed  by  the  reigning 
heads  of  power — absolutely  required. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  trustworthy 
head  of  a  loyal  house,  was  exactly  the  helper 
the  Queen  felt  the  State  needed  at  this  crisis 
in  its  affairs.  More,  his  marriage  to  the 
astute  Derbyshire  woman,  with  whom  per- 
sonal and  family  ambition  stood  for  pre- 
dominant motives,  strengthened  his  suitability 
for  the  post  of  gaoler ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  the  Talbot  revenues  were  capable 
of  financing  the  lengthy  arrears  of  a  some- 
what narrow  allowance  for  the  prisoner's 
expenses  and  those  of  her  establishment. 

It  was  during  this  absence  that  the  Earl 
wrote  to  his  "  dear  none,"  in  reply  to  a  letter 
of  hers  of  December  i,  that  of  all  earthly 
joys  that  had  happened  to  him,  he  thanked 
God  chiefest  for  her,  for  with  her  he  had 
all — "joy  and  co?iientasyon  of  mind,  and 
without  her  death  was  more  pleasant  than 
life."  The  Earl's  writing  is  said  to  have 
been  a  series  of  scratches,  and  his  spelling 
subject  to  no  general  rules ;  but  his  ex- 
pressions of  affection  seem  to  have  been 
truly  heartfelt,  though  they  do  come  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  an  epistle,  where  the 
earlier  lines  thanked  his  "sweet  none"  for 
her  puddings  and  venison.  The  puddings 
he  had  bestowed  in  this  wise :  A  dozen  to 
my  Lady  Cobham  and  as  many  to  my  Lady 
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Stuart,  and  unto  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  and 
the  rest  he  had  reserved  to  himself  to  eat 
in  his  chamber. 

A  little  later  he  writes  to  his  wife  that  he 
thought  time  longer  since  his  coming  to 
London  without  her — his  only  joy — than  he 
did  since  he  married  her,  "  such  being  faithful 
affection."  He  thought  it  would  be  Christmas 
Even  before  he  should  arrive  at  Tutbury, 
where  the  Countess  was  then  staying.  In  a 
postscript  he  tells  that  now  it  is  certain  that 
the  Scots  Queen  comes  to  Tutbury  in  his 
charge. 

Mary  Stuart  did  arrive  at  Tutbury  Castle, 
in  Staffordshire,  on  February  3,  1568-9,  having 
left  Bolton  Castle  on  January  26.  Owing  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  she  and  her 
suite  could  not  have  been  removed  if  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  had  not  lent  sixteen 
horses  for  their  use.  Lady  Livingstone  fell 
ill  on  the  way,  and  was  left  at  Rotherham,  in 
Yorkshire  ;  the  Queen  herself  fell  ill  on  their 
journey  to  Chesterfield,  and  the  travellers 
were  obliged  to  stay  at  Mr.  Foljambe's  house, 
near  Chesterfield,  where  they  had  good  ac- 
commodation. It  might  seem  that  Mary  had 
made  a  lasting  favourable  impression  on  her 
host,  for  in  November,  1577,  Shrewsbury 
wrote  to  Burghley  asking  that  neither  Ralph 
Sacheverel  nor  Godfrey  Foljambe  might  be 
appointed  Sheriff  of  Derbyshire. 

The  Scots  Queen  was  not  well  pleased 
with  her  quarters  at  Tutbury :  she  com- 
plained that  the  house  was  a  very  old  hunting 
lodge,  built  of  timber  and  plaster  cracked  in 
all  places  ;  in  short,  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
rather  a  dungeon  than  a  habitation  fit  for  a 
person  of  her  quality.  The  only  apartments 
she  had  for  her  own  person  consisted  of  two 
miserable  little  rooms  so  excessively  cold, 
especially  at  night,  that  but  for  the  ramparts 
and  entrenchments  of  curtains  and  tapestry 
which  she  had  made,  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  her  to  stay  in  them  in  the  daytime. 

But  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  had  taken 
all  the  hangings  from  the  castle  at  Sheffield 
to  furnish  Tutbury ;  for  the  goods  promised 
from  the  Court  did  not  arrive  in  time.  She 
said  that  she  had  furnished  Tutbury  as  well 
as  she  could  with  her  own  stuff.  At  the 
head  of  Mary's  room  was  a  dais  overhung 
with  a  cloth  of  estate.  Her  bed  was  sheeted 
with  fine  linen  and  hung  with  tapestry,  and 
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Turkey  carpets  lay  on  her  floors,  a  luxury  at 
that  time  in  England.  Her  chairs  were 
covered  with  crimson  and  cloth  of  gold, 
while  her  maids  of  honour  sat  on  embroidered 
stools. 

Mary's  suite  were,  according  to  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  much  to  blame  for  their 
carelessness  of  usage.  He  asserted  that  the 
loss  of  plate,  the  buying  of  pewter,  and  all 
manner  of  household  stuff  which  by  them 
was  exceedingly  spoiled  and  wilfully  wasted, 
stood  him  in  one  thousand  pounds  by  the 
year.  He  wrote  often  to  Sir  William  Cecil 
that  Mary's  apartments  stood  greatly  in  need 
of  cleaning. 

A  servant  of  Queen  Elizabeth's,  White  by 
name,  being  sent  on  an  errand  to  Ireland, 
had  occasion  to  consult  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury on  his  commission,  and,  for  this  purpose, 
waited  on  him  at  Tutbury.  Mary,  hearing 
that  a  servant  of  her  cousin's  was  in  the 
castle,  desired  he  might  be  introduced  to  her. 
White  wrote  to  Sir  William  Cecil  that  if  he 
might  give  advice,  there  should  be  very  few 
subjects  in  this  land  have  access  to  or  con- 
ference of  this  lady.  For  besides  that  she 
had  a  goodly  countenance  (yet  in  truth  not 
comparable  to  their  Sovereign),  she  had  withal 
an  alluring  grace,  a  pretty  Scottish  speech, 
and  a  searching  wit,  clouded  with  mildness. 

At  this  time  Mary  had  a  household  of 
fifty  people,  and  though  Shrewsbury  was 
very  careful  of  his  charge,  she  overwatched 
all  persons  in  the  house,  for  it  was  one  o'clock 
every  night  before  she  went  to  bed.  It  is 
painful  to  learn  that  White's  advice  was  taken, 
and  Mary's  isolation  unbroken  save  by  her 
keeper's  permission  ;  and  shortly  after,  her 
following  was  reduced  to  thirty  people. 

The  Countess  was  by  no  means  a  political 
cipher,  and  she  was  kept  well  aware  of  the 
details  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  conspiracy 
on  behalf  of  Mary  Stuart.  Her  correspondent 
Hugh  Fitz  William,  among  other  items  of 
news,  told  her  that  the  Duke  had  set  out  a 
submission  in  writing,  and  had  declared  his 
perfect  zeal  in  the  "Queen  Majesty's  religion," 
and  had  utterly  renounced  the  marriage  with 
the  Scottish  Queen.  Later  he  wrote  that  the 
Duke's  man  Banister  was  racked.  Another 
of  his  men,  Barker  by  name,  was  to  be  racked, 
but  saved  himself  from  torture  by  confession. 

Despite  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  submission, 


in  the  beginning  of  1572  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury presided  as  Lord  High  Steward  at  his 
trial,  and  had  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
death  on  the  unfortunate  nobleman.  This 
he  could  not  do  without  weeping. 

In  December  of  157 1  Shrewsbury  wrote 
from  Sheffield  Castle  that  he  only  allowed 
his  prisoner  to  walk  on  the  leads  in  the  open 
air,  and  in  his  large  dining  chamber,  and 
also  in  the  courtyard,  so  that  he  himself  or 
his  wife  was  always  in  her  company.  This 
companionship  of  the  two  women  was  not 
without  its  painful  results  in  the  lives  of  both 
of  them. 

The  Countess  was  worried  by  family 
troubles.  Her  son,  Henry  Cavendish,  sent 
her  news  about  this  date  that  two  of  his  men, 
quarrelling,  had  fought  with  swords,  and  one 
had  killed  the  other.  Henry  Cavendish's 
greatest  grief — and  he  judged  it  would  be 
some  trouble  to  his  mother — was  that  such  a 
thing  should  have  happened  in  his  house. 
The  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  Earl,  "  her 
jewel,"  to  whom  she  confides  her  grief  for 
the  mishap,  at  which  she  scarcely  seems  to 
have  been  surprised,  for  the  survivor,  Seven- 
ertone  by  name,  "was  ever  like  to  commit 
some  great  fault,  for  he  was  a  vain,  lewd 
fellow." 

Mary  Stuart  had  told  Nicholas  White 
that,  when  the  weather  cut  her  off  all 
exercises  abroad  all  day,  she  wrought  with 
her  needle,  the  diversity  of  colours  making 
the  work  less  tedious.  On  March  13,  1569, 
Shrewsbury  wrote  to  Cecil  that  "  this  Queen 
continueth  daily  resort  unto  his  wife's 
chamber,  where,  with  the  Lady  Leviston 
and  Mrs.  Seaton,  she  useth  to  sit  working 
with  the  needle."  Later,  he  thanks  Cecil  for 
his  good  interpretation  of  Mary's  resort  to 
his  wife's  chamber,  and  says  that  he  cannot 
prevent  it  without  keeping  fast  the  door,  or 
denying  her  admission  with  such  resistance 
that  she  would  consider  herself  a  strait 
prisoner.  No  one,  he  imagines,  can  think 
that  he  or  his  wife  is  glad  of  this  tedious 
attendance,  almost  hourly.  Indeed,  he  can 
neither  hear  nor  speak  anything  without  fear 
and  suspicion. 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1569,  Shrewsbury 
was  seized  with  such  severe  illness  as  to 
seem  in  danger  of  his  life,  his  wife  was  quite 
equal  to  the  situation,  and  wrote  to  Cecil 
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asking  him  to  make  provision  for  their 
charge  in  case  anything  further  should 
chance  towards  the  Earl.  Shortly,  she 
rebutted  some  suspicion  of  her  disloyalty  by 
writing  in  her  own  hand  to  Cecil :  "  Of  her 
duty  in  all  respects,  God,  that  was  witness  of 
her  doings  and  meanings,  would  defend  her 
against  the  evil  that  malice  would  do  her." 
There  certainly  were  spies  of  Cecil's  in  the 
household  of  Mary  Stuart,  or  of  the  Earl 
himself.  On  October  30,  1569,  Shrewsbury 
wrote  in  his  own  hand  to  Cecil,  exculpating 
the  Countess  of  overmuch  goodwill  borne 
by  her  to  the  Scots  Queen  j  "  and  where  I 
perceived  her  Majesty  is  let  to  understand 
that  by  my  wife's  persuasion  I  am  the  more 
desirous  to  continue  this  charge,  I  speak  it 
afore  God,  she  hath  been  in  mind  with  me, 
as  far  as  she  durst,  and  more  than  I  thought 
well  of,  to  require  my  discharge.  /  am  not 
to  be  led  by  her  otherwise  than  I  think 
well  of  r 

We  have  said  that  the  Earl's  spelling 
followed  no  known  law,  and  a  sentence  from 
this  epistle  will  serve  as  an  illustration : 
"Sir,  if  I  hadde  not  founde  my  celfe  well 
recovered  and  some  aperans  of  sarves  I 
wold  have  bene  a  numbull  soutar  for  my 
dyspache." 

It  may  be  surmised  that  already  the  fair 
captive  had  succeeded  in  sowing  some  seeds 
of  discord  between  the  Earl  and  Countess. 
It  is  pathetic  to  remember  the  endeavours 
Elizabeth  Shrewsbury  had  made  to  furnish 
out  a  royal  prison  fitting  for  a  captive  Queen 
at  the  behest  of  her  own  Sovereign,  and  to 
know  that,  though  her  ambition,  to  a  certain 
extent,  may  have  been  gratified  by  the 
position  she  attained  for  herself  and  her 
family  by  such  complaisance,  she  gained  her 
purpose  at  the  expense  of  her  own  domestic 
happiness,  as  well  as  that  of  her  husband. 

Elizabeth  Shrewsbury  was  by  no  means 
only  occupied  in  keeping  company  with  her 
husband's  charge.  Her  second  husband, 
Sir  William  Cavendish,  had  bought  the 
estate  of  Chatsworth  from  the  Agard  family, 
who  had  acquired  the  property  in  1550  from 
Francis  Leche.  Sir  William  had  pulled 
down  the  old  house  of  the  Leches  and 
started  to  build  a  spacious  and  elegant  house 
in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle  with  four  turrets 
in  the  four  corners  in  its  place ;  but,  dying 


before  it  was  finished,  left  its  completion  to 
his  widow.  She  was  still  occupied  with  the 
work  when  Mary  Stuart  was  brought  here  as 
a  prisoner. 

Of  the  house  Elizabeth  built,  a  picture  in 
one  of  the  galleries  at  Chatsworth  is  the 
most  striking  remaining  evidence,  for  it  was 
in  its  turn  pulled  down  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  present 
mansion  erected  by  the  first  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. However,  in  the  park  at  Chatsworth 
a  quaint  moated  summer-house,  to  which 
we  ascend  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  where  a 
sculptured  talbot*  keeps  guard  over  the 
barred  entrance,  is  still  known  as  Queen 
Mary's  Bower ;  and  tradition  has  it  that  she 
was  allowed  to  take  the  air  here,  having 
access  to  the  place  through  a  subterranean 
passage  from  the  old  house. 

On  November  28,  1570,  Mary  Stuart  was 
removed  to  Sheffield,  where  the  Earl 
possessed  a  castle,  as  well  as  a  stately 
manor-house  well  situated  on  one  of  the 
surrounding  hills.  Of  castle  and  manor 
little  remains.  A  lodge  which  was  care- 
fully restored  late  in  the  nineteenth  century 
is  said  to  have  been  the  prison  of  the 
unfortunate  lady.  This  building  consisted 
of  a  ground  chamber  and  upper  floor,  with 
a  circular  staircase,  by  which  alone  access 
was  had  to  the  various  parts  of  the  interior 
and  to  the  lead  flat  or  terrace  on  the  roof. 
In  each  room  is  a  capacious  stone  fireplace, 
and  two  windows  with  mullions  and  transoms 
give  ample  light.  In  both  the  upper  rooms 
are  hooks  remaining  close  to  the  plaster 
cornice  mould,  from  which  tapestry  may  have 
been  hung.  The  ceiling  has  been  restored 
with  such  devout  care  that  the  beautiful 
character  of  the  pargeting  is  as  distinct  as 
ever  it  could  have  been. 

The  outlook  to-day  is  very  different  from 
the  park-land  which  greeted  the  sad  eyes  of 
the  captive.  A  colliery  shaft  was  sunk  near 
the  lodge  early  in  the  nineteenth  century ; 
the  lane  leading  upward  to  it  is  blackly  thick 
with  coal-dust,  and  squalid  and  ricketycottages 
have  taken  the  place  of  oaks  so  famous  as  to 
have  been  mentioned  with  approving  wonder 
by  John  Evelyn  in  his  Sylva. 

Once,  if  we  may  venture  to  speak  of  per- 

*  A  talbot  or  hound  was  the  crest  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury. 
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sonal  childish  memory,  the  lodge  was  let 
for  a  public-house,  where  the  landlord  at- 
tracted custom  by  showing  a  pair  of  worn 
white  satin  shoes,  yellowed  by  time,  em- 
broidered in  gold  thread  with  a  crown  and 
monogram,  M.  S.,  as  veritable  relics  of  the 
Scots  Queen's  dwelling  here. 

The  Earl  was  staying  at  Sheffield  when  he 
received  a  letter  from  Burghley  asking  him 
to  explain  as  well  as  he  could  some  dealings 
of  his  wife's  with  one  Hessey  Lassells,  a  dis- 
missed servant,  who,  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  had  confessed,  under  torture, 
to  intercourse  with  the  Queen  of  Scots  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury. 
Shrewsbury  replied  himself  at  once,  and  for- 
warded the  letter  to  his  wife  at  Chatsworth, 
bidding  her  also  offer  an  explanation.  She, 
in  her  exculpation,  wills  to  show  herself  as  a 
model  of  discretion  and  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  her  own  Sovereign. 

The  Countess  might  have  been  as  innocent 
of  any  complicity  with  Lassells  as  she  pro- 
fessed to  be,  but  it  would  appear  from  a  letter 
of  hers  to  Mary  Stuart  in  1574 — the  year  of 
the  marriage  of  Darnley's  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Lennox,  to  the  Countess's  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Cavendish — that  she  could  on  occasion 
act  as  conveyer  of  letters  for  her  husband's 
prisoner.* 

In  November  of  157 1  Mary  complains 
that  she  was  very  ill-used  before,  but  now 
much  worse,  and  there  was  no  cruelty  with 
which  she  was  not  threatened.  The  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  as  a  very  great  favour,  had  said 
to  her  that  she  might  walk  on  the  leads 
of  the  castle,  where  she  was  about  an 
hour.  About  the  same  time  it  was  asserted 
by  Shrewsbury's  traducers  that  "through 
some  effeminate  desire  he  was  wholly  addicted 
to  this  Queen."  And  Mary  herself  after- 
wards did  Shrewsbury  the  justice  to  write 
that,  for  the  reputation  of  his  house,  he  would 
not  allow  her  life  to  be  taken  in  it.  She  sees 
that  her  enemies  desire  to  torment  him  so 
much  that  he  will  desire  to  be  quit  of  her. 

*  See  Leader's  valuable  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in 
Captivity,  1569-1584,  note  to  p.  348. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Resurrectionist." 

By  Mrs.  Basil  Holmes. 


AREFULLY  treasured  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  is 
an  untidy  manuscript  volume,  written 
in  ink  which  is  in  places  almost  ille- 
gible, and  altogether  unattractive  to  look 
upon.  The  book  is  part  of  a  diary  kept  by 
a  resurrectionist,  or  body-snatcher,  and  was 
presented  to  the  College  by  Sir  Thomas 
Longmore,  who,  in  his  early  days,  was  dresser 
to  Bransby  Cooper,  and  assisted  him  in  writing 
the  life  of  the  eminent  surgeon  Sir  Astley 
Cooper.  Sir  Thomas  (then  Mr.)  Longmore, 
in  order  to  enhance  the  interest  of  the  bio- 
graphy, had  personal  communication  with 
some  of  the  resurrection  men,  whose  trade 
had  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Anatomy  Act  of  1832,  and  one  of 
them  gave  him  the  fragmentary  diary.  The 
writer's  name,  owing  to  the  public  feeling 
against  his  former  occupation,  was  purposely 
suppressed.  Mention  was  made  of  him  as 
N.,  and  in  one  place  as  Josh.  N. ;  but  from 
subsequent  evidence  carefully  put  together  it 
seems  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  his  name 
was  Joseph  Naples. 

The  diary  has  no  special  beginning  or  end, 
and  the  pages  that  exist  are  not  all  perfect. 
The  entries  commence  on  November  28, 
181 1,  and  end  on  December  5,  181 2,  with 
none  between  April  and  August.  Although 
quoted  from  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
and  other  works,  the  contents  of  the  diary 
were  not  given  to  the  public  until  1896,  when 
the  late  James  Blake  Bailey,  Librarian  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  wrote  a  book  entitled 
The  Diary  of  a  Resurrectionist,  1811-1812. 
In  this  book  he  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  trade  of  the  resurrection  men,  the 
history  of  the  doings  of  Burke  and  Hare,  and 
the  abuses  which  led  to  the  passing  of  the 
Anatomy  Act,  as  well  as  a  complete  copy  of 
the  diary  in  question.  I  would  refer  anyone 
who  wishes  to  know  more  about  the  subject 
to  this  book  of  Mr.  Bailey's.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1896  by  Swan  Sonnenschein  and 
Co.,  and  contains  several  illustrations. 

On  pages  138  and  140,  and  in  certain  other 
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nqtes  in  Mr.  Bailey's  book,  he  refers  to  The 
London  Burial  Grounds,  which  was  published 
the  previous  year.  Finding  it  difficult  to 
locate  the  several  graveyards  mentioned  under 
slang  or  abbreviated  names  in  the  diary,  he 
searched  my  book  for  indications  which  might 
lead  him  to  identify  them,  but  without  suc- 
cess.    I  will  give  his  own  words  : 

"There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying many  of  the  burial-grounds  from  which 
bodies  are  said  in  the  diary  to  have  been 
stolen.  Many  of  these  were  private,  and  the 
name  mentioned  is  probably  either  that  of 
the  proprietor  or  of  the  caretaker.  No  doubt, 
too,  some  of  the  names  are  slang  terms,  which 
are  quite  forgotten  at  the  present  day. 

"  Since  the  above  was  written,  Mrs.  Basil 
Holmes's  interesting  volume  on  the  Burial- 
Grounds  of  London  has  been  published. 
Reference  to  this  book  confirms  the  state- 
ment above  made.  'Mrs.  Holmes's  account 
is  very  carefully  done,  and  the  list  of  the 
old  burial-grounds  is  probably  as  complete 
as  it  can  be,  but  no  light  is  thrown  upon 
any  of  the  difficult  names  used  in  the 
Diary." 

When  I  first  came  across  this  note  in  Mr. 
Bailey's  book  the  writer  was,  unfortunately, 
dead.  His  successor  at  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  very  kindly  showed 
me  the  original  diary,  and  also  a  large  collec- 
tion of  newspaper  cuttings  and  other  con- 
temporary literature  bearing  upon  the  burk- 
ing cases.  Some  of  the  graveyards  mentioned 
in  the  diary  it  is  certainly  impossible  to  iden- 
tify, but  on  others  I  can  throw  some  light. 
I  made  a  schedule  of  the  whole  number, 
with  notes  upon  them,  which  is  now  kept 
with  the  original  manuscript  in  the  College 
Library.  It  may,  perhaps,  interest  the  readers 
of  the  Antiquary  to  know  which  of  the  Lon- 
don burial-grounds  were  visited  by  this  par- 
ticular gang  of  men  (three  in  number),  of 
whom  one  was  sufficiently  educated  and 
methodical  to  keep  an  account  of  their  doings 
and  their  earnings. 

The  general  term  used  in  the  diary  for  a 
burial-ground  is  "crib."  The  men  naturally 
had  to  work  in  the  more  isolated  districts — 
they  chose  grounds  adjoining  fields  rather 
than  those  surrounded  by  streets ;  but  some 
of  the  private  and  extra-parochial  graveyards 
were  not  in  existence  as  early  as  181 2.    They 


had  to  go  to  such  grounds  as  were  looked 
after  by  caretakers  friendly  to  them  or  amen- 
able to  bribes,  and  they  doubtless  knew  some 
of  these  grounds  by  the  name  of  their  care- 
takers, or  (in  the  case  of  private  ones)  their 
owners.  The  nature  of  their  work  was  such 
that  they  were  liable  to  special  temptation  to 
intemperance.  There  are  numerous  entries 
in  the  diary  showing  that  one  or  other  of  the 
men  hindered  the  work  by  being  drunk. 
This  fact  came  very  strongly  to  light  in  the 
evidence  given  by  grave-diggers  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry  relating  to  the  overcrowded 
state  of  the  Metropolitan  burial-grounds. 
And  as  the  resurrectionists  were  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting  the  public-houses,  some  of  the 
graveyards  they  resorted  to  may  have  been 
nicknamed  from  the  public-house  to  which 
they  happened  to  be  nearest.  Again,  it  was 
to  their  advantage  to  get  as  many  corpses  as 
they  could  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
Hence  they  preferred  the  "  poor  grounds  " — 
i.e.,  the  places  where  pauper  burials  took 
place.  In  these  the  coffins  were  less  solid, 
and  several  bodies  were  put  in  one  grave. 
Nor  were  the  graves  so  likely  to  be  watched, 
for  it  was  estimated  in  1827  that  over  one- 
third  of  those  persons  buried  at  the  parish 
expense  were  not  followed  to  the  grave  by 
any  friends  or  relations.  These  and  other 
technical  considerations  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  trying  to  identify  the  sites 
mentioned  in  the  diary.  The  following  is  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  names  that  occur. 
Some  are  several  times  repeated,  others  are 
only  found  once  or  twice.  I  have  added  my 
own  idea  of  their  identity. 

1.  Hospital  Crib. — Probably  the  same  as 
one  of  the  three  following. 

2.  Guy's  Crib. — Guy's  Hospital  burial- 
ground  in  Snowfields  —  now  the  Nelson 
Street  Recreation  Ground. 

3.  St.  Thomas's  Crib. — St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital burial  -  ground,  St.  Thomas  Street, 
Borough.     Partly  built  upon. 

4.  Bartholomew  Crib. — The  burial-ground 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Seward  Street, 
Goswell  Road  —  now  a  public  playground. 
The  frequency  with  which  they  went  to  these 
hospital  grounds  for  bodies  to  take  to  the 
hospital  schools  rather  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  authorities  winked  at  the  procedure.  At 
the  same  time,  the  men  were  sometimes  dis- 
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appointed  by  finding  that  the  corpse  they  dug 
up  was  useless,  having  already  had  a  post- 
mortem examination  made  upon  it. 

5.  The  Meeting  Crib. — Numerous  meeting- 
houses in  all  parts  of  London  had  burial- 
grounds  attached,  therefore  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  this.  There  was  one  close  to 
Guy's  Hospital  and  the  old  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  known  as  the  Mazepond  Baptist 
Chapel.  The  Guy's  Medical  School  actually 
occupies  its  site. 

6.  Black  Crib  and  the  Black. — Possibly 
named  after  a  public-house  or  a  caretaker. 
Unrecognizable. 

7.  Hoxton. — Probably  St.  John's  Church- 
yard. There  were,  however,  other  grounds 
in  Hoxton. 

8.  Islington. — Probably  St.  Mary's  Church- 
yard, or  what  was  known  as  "  Little  Bunhill 
Fields,"  in  Church  Street,  now  a  builder's 
and  post-office  storeyard. 

9.  White  Chappell. — Besides  the  parish 
churchyard  there  were  several  burial-grounds 
in  Whitechapel,  including  the  Quakers'  in 
Baker's  Row,  from  which,  as  early  as  17 16, 
the  stealing  of  a  corpse  is  recorded. 

10.  Pancress  or  Pancrass. — -The  graveyard 
round  the  old  church.  Always  famous  for 
its  body-snatching  records.  See  Tom  Hood's 
Jack  Hall,  and  numerous  other  contemporary 
writings.  It  is  now  a  public  garden,  together 
with  the  adjoining  one  belonging  to  the  parish 
of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 

11.  Newington.  —  Probably  the  parish 
churchyard,  then  with  much  open  ground 
near  it. 

12.  Bermondsey. — This  also  was  probably 
the  parish  churchyard,  the  men  working 
amongst  the  poorer  graves. 

13.  St.  George's. — Impossible  to  identify, 
as  there  were  so  many  St.  George's  burial- 
grounds  in  London.  But  as  the  gang  appear 
to  have  frequented  those  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Thames,  this  may  have  been  the  church- 
yard in  the  Borough,  or  the  "poor  ground" 
attached  to  the  same,  originally  the  Lock 
burial-ground  near  New  Kent  Road. 

14.  St.  Olives  or  Olives. — Probably  the 
additional  ground  in  Tooley  Street,  belonging 
to  the  parishes  of  St.  Olave's  and  St.  John's. 
The  churchyard  of  St  Olave's  is  exposed  to 
the  Thames. 

1 5.  St.  John's  or  St.  Jon's.  — Probably  the 


parish  churchyard  of  Horsleydown,  then  in  a 
quieter  situation. 

16.  St.  James's. — There  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate which  this  may  be.  According  to  con- 
temporary records,  the  graveyard  of  St.  James's, 
Hampstead  Road  (the  additional  ground  for 
the  parish  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly),  was 
often  robbed. 

17.  Lambeth. — The  parish  churchyard,  or, 
more  likely,  the  additional  ground,  used  for 
the  poor,  in  High  Street — now  a  public  garden. 

18.  Bethnall Green. — St.  Matthew's  Church- 
yard, then  with  open  fields  on  the  east  side. 
This  appears  to  have  been  often  visited  by 
the  gang. 

19.  Green,  or  The  Green.  —  Also  men- 
tioned several  times.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
this  is  the  same  as  the  above.  The  bodies 
from  here  were  generally  taken  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.  Mr.  Bailey  thinks  it 
may  have  been  one  of  the  "  green  church- 
yards "  attached  to  certain  city  and  other 
churchyards,  but  these  were  in  populated 
districts,  and  very  limited  in  area. 

20.  Tottenham.  —  Possibly  the  parish 
churchyard  ;  but,  owing  to  its  great  distance 
from  the  hospitals,  and  the  fact  that  the 
same  men  were  at  Tottenham  and  in  the 
Borough  on  the  same  night  (p.  176,  Bailey), 
it  may  be  the  Whitfield  Tabernacle  ground 
in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  then  surrounded 
by  fields. 

21.  Wygate,  or  Wiegate,  or  Weigate. — 
I  cannot  identify  this  at  all.  It  was  fre- 
quently visited. 

22.  Connolly,  or  Conelly,  or  Conn". — 
Probably,  as  in  the  last  case,  the  name  of 
a  caretaker. 

23.  Flemish. — In  Carter  Lane,  by  Tooley 
Street.  The  Flemish  ground  is  not  quite 
rightly  described  by  Mr.  Bailey.  Part  of  its 
site  now  forms  the  approach  to  London 
Bridge  Station. 

24.  Golden  Lane. — There  were  four  grave- 
yards close  to  Golden  Lane — a  chapel  ground 
in  Cupid's  Court;  a  private  ground  known  as 
Thomas's ;  the  poor  ground  in  Whitecross 
Street  belonging  to  Cripplegate  parish ;  and 
the  "City  Bunhill,"  or  Golden  Lane  ground, 
in  which  the  City  mortuary  and  coroner's 
court  were  subsequently  built.  Probably 
one  of  the  two  last  named  was  the  one 
visited  by  the  gang. 
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25.  Blue  Lion,  or  B.  L". — This  appears 
from  the  diary  to  be  the  name  given  to  a 
burial-ground,  evidently  after  an  adjoining  or 
neighbouring  public-house. 

26.  Bunner  Fields. — Bunhill  Fields,  the 
general  Dissenters'  cemetery. 

27.  Bunhill  Row. — This  may  be  another 
name  for  the  above.  I  think,  however,  that 
in  181 2  there  was  no  entrance  to  Bunhill 
Fields  from  Bunhill  Row,  but  only  the  one 
from  the  City  Road.  It  may  have  been  the 
Friends'  Burial-ground  in  Checquer  Alley, 
where,  xoo  years  earlier,  much  trouble  was 
occasioned  by  body-snatchers.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Quakers  had  their  grounds 
more  carefully  guarded  by  resident  care- 
takers than  many  others  were. 

28.  Goswell  Street. — Mr.  Bailey  suggests 
that  this  was  the  Chqrch  of  St.  Thomas, 
Charterhouse,  but  I  think  it  most  improbable. 
There  is  no  other  record  of  stealing  bodies 
from  the  vaults  in  a  church.  Goswell  Road 
was  called  Goswell  Street  in  181 1,  and  most 
probably  this  was  another  name  for  St. 
Bartholomew's  Ground  (see  No.  4). 

29.  Back  St.  Luke's. — Twice  mentioned 
thus.  It  may  have  been  the  parish  "poor 
ground  "  at  the  back  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
now  the  Asylum  Garden,  or  the  back  (addi- 
tional) part  of  the  churchyard  in  Old  Street, 
now  a  public  recreation-ground. 

30.  Big  Gates. — Several  times  mentioned. 
The  Globe  Road  Chapel  Burial-Ground — 
afterwards  called  Globe  Fields,  or  Mile  End 
Cemetery — was  a  small  private  ground  very 
much  overcrowded  and  abused.  Half  of  it 
was  taken  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  It 
was  not  in  existence  in  1807,  but  was  so 
very  soon  afterwards — possibly  by  181 1 — 
and  was  then  in  a  lonely  position.  It  had, 
and  the  existing  portion  still  has  (or  had 
when  I  last  visited  it),  enormous  gates,  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  fence,  so  much  so 
that  I  noticed  them  in  London  Burial- 
Grounds  (p.  198).  If  the  men  visited  this 
ground,  they  are  very  likely  to  have  given  it 
such  a  nickname. 

31.  Harper's,  or  Harp's.  —  Mentioned 
several  times.  In  one  reference  it  is  espe- 
cially recorded  that  the  "  private  door  "  was 
shut.  Mr.  Bailey  suggests  that  Harper  was 
the  keeper  of  the  ground.  This  may  be  so, 
but  I  am   inclined  to  associate  it  with  the 


large  graveyard  of  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  in  Bayswater  Road.  This  was  noto- 
riously abused,  as  is  evident  from  memorials 
to  the  Home  Secretary.  In  181  r  the  land 
north  of  it  was  open  ground,  and  in  18 10  I 
find  that  this  was  called  Harpur's  Fields 
(see  Lockie's  Topography  of  London).  It 
would  be  natural  for  the  men  to  go  to  the 
back-door,  now  in  Albany  Mews,  through 
Harpur's  Fields,  and  they  may  have  given 
this  name  to  the  burial-ground  in  their 
ordinary  conversation.  It  is  possible  also 
that  this  is  the  same  as  No,  13. 


iRenatoance  Catting,  Wimn$ 
Castle,  jftorfoife. 

By  George  Bailey. 


HIS  grand  Norman  keep,  fast  falling 
into  decay,  is  not  the  place  one 
would  go  to  for  carvings  of  the 
Italian  revival,  but  such  work  some- 
times turns  up  in  unexpected  places;  so 
there  may  be  seen,  filling  a  Norman  door- 
way, a  very  well  carved  oak  door,  which 
affords  entrance  to  a  vaulted  chamber,  said 
once  to  have  been  occupied  by  Queen 
Isabella,  mother  of  Edward  III.,  during  the 
years  she  was  in  durance  there,  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  repenting  of  her  transgressions. 

The  door  was  originally  made  for  a  small, 
four-centred  Tudor  arch,  so  it  may  be 
assumed- to  date  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
or  VIII.  There  are  six  panels,  with  well- 
carved  acanthus  leaf  ornaments,  together  with 
flowers  of  the  lily  of  the  valley  and  poppies ; 
also  seeds,  buds,  and  vases.  But  the  most 
attractive  feature  will  be  found  to  be  the 
medallions,  which  appear  to  represent  the 
heads  of  persons  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  a  dance  or  a  play.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Nos.  1,  3,  and  5,  which  form  the  right- 
hand  tier,  are  males,  and  the  other  three — 2, 
4,  and  6 — are  females,  who  appear  to  be 
either  talking  or  singing  to  each  other ;  and 
that  the  attitude  of  the  females  is  aggressive. 
As  all  persons  know  who  have  made  even 
a  cursory  study  of  fifteenth-century  carvings, 
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the  introduction  of  heads  in  medallions  was 
a  usual  feature,  as  well  as  busts  in  square  or 
oblong     panels.       There    are     well-known 


cabinets ;  but  we  think  this  old  door  is  an 
exception  in  its  representation  of  actors  in 
the   vigorous  exercise   of  their  art.     These 


examples  in  the  dining-room  at  Haddon 
Hall.  They  are  also  to  be  found  on  the 
panels  of  window-shutters  and  chair-backs, 
as  well  as   on  carved  oak  sideboards   and 


have  no  element  of  the  grotesque  about 
them,  as  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  others. 
We  have  given  an  instance  of  one  such  in  a 
recent  article  on  "  Renaissance  Carving  in  an 
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Old  House  at  Derby,"*  but  those  of  which  we 
write  now  are  representations  of  people  in 
sober  earnest,  while  many  of  the  others  are 
stolid  make-believes  or  grotesques. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Italian  influence 
in  the  ornament  of  this  door  has  about  it  no 
trace  of  the  Elizabethan  renaissance  —  if, 
indeed,  that  name  can  be  fairly  applied  to  it 
— the  flat  strap-work  and  formal  scrolls  of 
which  do  not  convey  to  any  extent  the 
profuse  and  luxuriant  leafiness  of  the  old 
Greek  and  Roman  ornament,  of  which  the 
Italian  artists  of  the  fifteenth  century  availed 
themselves,  introducing  into  it  a  new 
elegance,  together  with  an  added  play  of 
light  and  movement. 

When  we  were  last  at  Rising  the  castle 
had  no  longer  a  resident  custodian,  so  we  ' 
saw  that  this  old  apartment — which  was 
until  of  late  used  as  a  "bedroom  and  kept 
secluded — now  that  it  is  open  to  all  comers, 
was  beginning  to  show  that  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  had  begun  to  break  the  windows  and 
scrawl  their  names  on  the  walls,  so  that 
unless  the  proprietor  removes  this  door  to  a 
safer  place,  it  will  very  soon  be  numbered 
with  the  many  other  things  which  a  careless 
and  stupid  crowd,  who  so  often  visit  such 
interesting  historic  ruins,  take  their  greatest 
pleasure  in  destroying.  We  thought  the  old 
woodwork  had  then  begun  to  show  signs  of 
rough  usage.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  visitors 
will  not  guard  from  destruction,  instead  of 
hastening  on  a  decay  which  they  might  help 
by  their  careful  usage  to  defer  almost  in- 
definitely, besides  showing  their  appreciation 
of  the  good  nature  of  the  owners  in  so  freely 
throwing  them  open  for  their  enjoyment. 
Many  proprietors  have  already  been  com- 
pelled to  place  restrictions  on  access,  and 
in  numerous  cases  have  altogether  closed  to 
the  public,  because  of  the  damage  wantonly 
inflicted  by  such  thoughtless  persons.  Indeed, 
it  almost  seems  that  it  is  not  safe  to  permit 
the  public  to  roam  at  will  through  such  old 
buildings  unattended. 

In  another  article  we  hope  to  give 
some  Renaissance  drawings  taken  from  two 
churches,  but  differing  entirely  in  design, 
though  of  the  same  period,  and  of  very 
superior  workmanship  to  any  of  those  we 
have  so  far  met  with. 

*  See  Antiquary  for  March,  1908,  p.  90. 
VOL.   IV. 


Cbe  jFrencb  Descent  on  tbe  3|sle 
otmiQhU  3lulp,  1545. 

By  Percy  G.  Stone,  F.S.A. 


II. — The   English    Account,   extracted 

from  MSS.  of  Sir  John  Oglander,  Kt., 

1585-1655. 

N  Henry  ye  8th  Reign  the  French 
King  provided  a  great  fleet  to  i  nvade 
England,  which  coming  in  Julie  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  all  this  greate 
flete  wayed  anchor  at  Havre  de  Grace  on  ye 
1 6th  daye  of  July,  1545,  and  came  all  to  an 
anchor  before  St.  Helens  on  ye  18th  of  the 
sayd  July,  1545,  two  days  afterwards.     The 
commander  was  ye  Admiral  of  Annebault. 
There  was  a  lyttell  schirmisch  between  our 
ships,  which  then  lay  at  Portsmouth,  being 
in  number  60 ;  but  it  is  true  that  we  were 
too  weak  and  withdrew  within  the  Horse,  but 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  both  wee  and  the 
Frenchmen  lost  each   one  the  best  ship  in 
their  fleet  without  shooting  one  shot.     The 
French    ship    being    called    La    Maitresse, 
wherein  all  the  treasure  was  for  payment  of 
the  Navy,  sunk  down  into  the  sea  near  Saint 
Helens.     The  reason  was  that  going  out  of 
the  Harbour  at  Honfleur  she  touched  against 
the  ground,  which  so  opened  her  joints,  and 
the  water  getting   in   she   became   so  leaky 
that  there  she  sunk  down.     The  men  were 
most  saved  and  all  the  money.     We  lost  the 
Mary  Rose,  one  of  our  best  ships,  in  this 
manner  (although   the   French   vainly  write 
that  they  sunk  her).     The   one  day  before 
he  determined  to  fight  the  French,  the  King 
dined  aboard  of  her,  there  giving  order  for 
ye  better  ordering  of  the  said   battel.     All 
things  despatched   and  the  King  returning, 
the  many  people   that  was  then  aboard  all 
flocked   that  side   to   see  the  King  go  out, 
whereon  the  weight  of  them  brought  the  ship 
to   one  side,  and   the   ordnance,  being  un- 
breeched,  rolled  to  that  side ;  also  the  ports 
being  open,  the  sea  came  in  and  presently 
sunk  her.     Although  infinite  numbers  were 
in  the  sea,  yet  not  many  were  drowned  by 
reason  of  the  multitude  of  small  boats.     It 
was  remarkable  that  the   two  best  ships   of 
both  fleets,  The  Mistress  of  France  and  The 
Queen  of  England,  should  both  so  accidentally 
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miscarry.  Out  of  doubt  it  was  a  warning 
given  by  God  to  the  Princes  that  they  should 
be  less  prodigal  of  Christian  blood,  but  we 
will  leave  critics  to  make  comments  upon  it 
and  return  to  our  discourse.  It  is  true  there 
were  many  skirmishes,  but  the  weather  was 
so  calm  that  we  durst  not  come  forth  but  on 
advantages  in  the  calms,  their  gallies  being 
too  hard  for  us.  The  chief  commanders  of 
the  French  under  the  Admiral  were  the 
Seigneur  de  Boutieres,  the  Baron  of  Curton, 
le  Prieur  de  Capoue  fiera,  le  Seigneur  Pierre 
Strosse,  all  which  gave  their  advice  that  they 
should  land  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  hoping  that 
when  the  King  saw  his  country  afire  he 
would  draw  out  his  ships  to  relieve  them 
(for  His  Majesty  then  lay  at  Portsmouth). 
They  landed  at  three  several  places  all  at 
one  time,  purposely,  to  divide  our  forces. 
Pierre  Strosse  landed  at  St.  Helens,  where 
there  was  a  little  fort,  and  beat  our  men, 
being  divided  from  the  fort,  into  the  woods. 
Le  Seigneur  de  Tais,  General  of  the  Foot, 
landed  at  Bonchurch,  where  there  was  a  hot 
skirmish  between  them  and  us,  and  on  either 
part  many  were  slain.  We  had  there  most 
of  the  Companies  of  Hampshire,  where 
Captain  Fischer,  being  a  fat  gentleman  and 
not  able  to  make  his  retreat  up  the  hill  (for 
they  put  our  men  to  rout),  cried  out  "^"ioo 
for  a  horse  "  ;  but  in  that  confusion  no  horse 
could  be  gotten  for  a  kingdom.  Whether  he 
was  taken  prisoner  (which  was  most  likely 
and  that  he  died  at  sea)  or  what  became  of 
him  we  could  never  hear,  although  search 
was  made  here  and  inquiry  in  France.  Of 
the  French  not  many  of  quality  were  slain 
nor  many  hurt.  The  Seigneur  de  Moneins 
was  shot  through  the  right  hand.  The  third 
landing  was  made  near  Sandham  by  Captain 
Marsay  and  Pierrebon,  who  were  both 
wounded  and  beaten  back,  with  slaughter  of 
many,  to  their  ships.  So  they  all  did  little 
and  returned  to  their  fleet.  Afterwards  they 
landed  again  in  Bindbridge,  where  Seigneur 
de  Tais  commanded-in-chief.  They  marched 
up  as  high  as  the  top  of  Bindbridge  Down 
before  they  were  by  us  set  on.  We,  lying  in 
ambush  on  the  other  side,  fell  on  them  both 
with  foot  and  some  horse  that  we  had 
mustered  up  among  the  carts,  killed  many, 
took  prisoners,  and  drove  the  rest  down  as 
far  as  their  ships,  killing  them  all  the  way ; 


but  then  the  Admiral,  having  notice  of  it, 
commanded  all  ashore  to  their  succour,  and 
our  King  also  sent  word  to  us  that  we  should 
retreat  in  order,  seeking  to  draw  all  their 
strength  ashore  far  from  their  ships,  hoping 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  bring  our 
fleet  in  the  interim  to  surprise  theirs.  Where- 
upon we  retreated  and  skirmished  with  them 
as  far  as  Yarbridge,  and  gave  them  leave  to 
burn  all  Bindbridge  and  Yaverland,  but  the 
wind  being  still  calm  and  not  serving  for  our 
fleet  we  beat  them  back  again  to  their  ships. 
Afterwards,  seeing  they  durst  not  assail  our 
ships,  being  within  the  Spit,  the  French 
entered  into  Council  what  course  they  should 
take.  Many  were  of  opinion  they  should 
fortify  St.  Helens  and  Bindbridge,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  leave  behind  them  of  soldiers 
and  pioneers  6000,  but  the  Seigneur  de  Tais 
and  Seigneur  Remy  weare  of  an  other  opinion 
and  dissuaded  them  from  it,  firste  that  they 
could  hardly  spare  so  many  men  without 
hazard  of  their  ships;  2nd,  they  could  not 
leave  victuals  sufficient;  next,  they  would 
leave  them  to  great  and  imminent  danger 
after  the  removal  of  their  fleet.  These  and 
many  more  reasons  (as  the  winter  coming  on 
and  they  having  no  good  place  of  shelter) 
dissuaded  the  rest  from  that  foolish  opinion. 
So  they  set  sail,  and  coasting  the  Island  the 
Knight  de  Aulx  landed  somewhere  in  the 
South  parte  of  ye  Island  (it  is  not  certainly 
knowne,  but  most  likelie  near  Bonchurch), 
going  ashore  to  take  in  fresh  water,  but  was 
assailed  by  us.  His  company  fled,  and  he 
being  shot  in  the  knee  with  an  arrow  could 
not  fly,  whereupon  some  country  fellow  (I 
can  imagine  him  no  better),  he  calling  for 
Ransome,  clove  his  head  with  his  Browne 
Bill.  He  was  as  Brave  a  man  as  any 
amongst  the  French  and  Captayne  of  ye 
Galleis,  for  whome  theyre  mutch  lamentation. 
He  was  buried  at  Bonchurch.  This  was  the 
last  assault  our  Island  had."     [Og.  MSS.] 

DIGEST   AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

A  brief  digest  of  these  two  accounts,  which 
singularly  agree  in  most  details,  may  not  be 
out  of  place  : — 

1 8th  July,  1545.  About  noon,  the  French 
fleet  arrives  off  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  halts 
at  the  Nab,  while  a  force  of  four  galleys  is 
sent  forward  to  reconnoitre.     The  vanguard 
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of  the  English  fleet,  40  in  number,  sails  out 
of  Portsmouth  on  an  after  wind  to  oppose 
the  enemy,  who  then  advance  upon  them 
with  the  other  21  galleys,  whereupon  the 
rearguard  of  our  fleet  comes  out  of  Harbour 
and  joins  the  van.  A  lengthy  engagement 
follows  between  the  English  fleet  and  the 
galleys,  in  which  little  damage  is  done  on 
either  side.  News  is  brought  of  the  loss  of 
La  Maitresse.  The  English  fleet  retires  to 
the  left  and  takes  up  a  defensive  position 
"  within  the  Horse,"*  protected  by  the  shoals 
and  sandbanks  of  Spithead,  and  night  closes 
the  fighting  for  the  day. 

19th  July.  The  French  fleet  moves  out 
in  a  formation  of  centre  and  two  wings  to 
the  attack,  sending  on  the  galleys  to  draw 
the  English  fleet  from  their  position  to  a 
general  engagement.  Foundering  of  Mary 
Rose  and  disablement  of  Great  Harry. 
Early  morning  calm  is  succeeded  by  varying 
breezes,  which  enable  the  English  frigates  f 
(ramberges)  to  get  the  better  of  the  galleys, 
and  then  retire  again  "  within  the  Spit "  to 
avoid  a  general  engagement.  Afternoon 
attack  on  the  Island,  delivered  in  three 
places,  to  draw  the  English  from  their  tactics 
of  caution.     General  failure  of  attempt. 

20th  July.  Council  of  war  among  French 
Commanders.  Night  survey  of  English 
position. 

21st  July.  Abandonment  of  attack  on 
English  fleet  as  unfeasible,  and  evening 
departure  of  French  fleet  for  Boulogne. 

The  English  tactics  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  possible  ones  under  the  circum- 
stances. Their  fleet  of  60  ships,  all  told, 
was  opposed  to  a  French  force  of  210 
sail,  besides  25  powerful  galleys,  in  which 
arm  the  English  were  entirely  lacking,  and 
by  which  the  engagement,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  wind,  was  practically  fought.  By 
the  aid  of  their  sweeps  they  could  bring  their 
big  bow  guns  to  bear  on  the  mighty  hulls  of 
de  Lisle's  ships  and  manoeuvre  round  their 
bulky  opponents  like  hornets.  The  only 
safety  for  the  English  fleet  lay  in  remaining 
where  they  were,  among  the  shallows  of 
Spithead,  trusting  to  these  same  shallows  to 
give  them  an  advantage  when  opportunity 

*  Oglander  MS. 

f  The   early  frigates   were   long,  narrow   vessels, 
impelled  by  sails  and  oars. 


occurred.     As  a  counter-stroke  the  French 
descent  indubitably  failed,  though  it  was  a 
grand  demonstration  of  naval  power.     Some 
of  the  greatest  leaders  of  the  day  accom- 
panied the  expedition.     Claude  d'Annebaut, 
Baron  de  Retz  et  de  la  Hunandaye,  Seigneur 
dAnnebaut  et  de  St.   Pierre,  Chevalier  de 
l'Ordre  du  Roi  (created  Marshal  of  France 
in  lS2>&  and  Admiral  of  France  a  few  years 
later)  was  in  command,  with  Charles  de  la 
Meilberaye,    Vice  -  Admiral    of    France    as 
second     in     command.      His    chief    com- 
manders ;  were     Joachim     de     Chabannes, 
Seigneur  de  Curton,  Seneschal  of  Toulouse 
and    the   Albigeois,   and    the   Seigneur   de 
Boutieres,  lieutenant-general  for  the  King  in 
Italy,   a  noted  soldier.      The   galleys  were 
under  the   command   of  the   Baron   de   la 
Garde,    with,     under     him,     the     Captains 
Marsay  and  Pierre  Bon,  experienced  officers. 
The   military   portion  was   commanded   by 
Jehan    de    Taix,     Colonel-General    of    the 
Infantry     of    France,     and     Piero    Strozzi, 
cousin   germain   to   Catherine   de   Medicis, 
Marshal  of  France,  with  his  brother  Leone, 
the  Prior  of  Capua.     All  were  veterans  of 
the  wars  in   Piedmont  and  Italy,   and  had 
shown  themselves  men  of  ability,  so  that  the 
expedition   was   well   officered,    if  not   well 
manned.     Pierre  de  Blacas  chevalier  d Aulps 
was  not,  as  Sir  John  Oglander  asserts,  buried 
at   Bonchurch,   but   within   the   Church   of 
St.  Martin  at  Harfleur,  whither  his  body  was 
conveyed  coffined  in  lead.     Some  doubt  still 
exists  in  my  mind  as  to  the  locality  of  the 
"  goulphe,"  where  the  English  fleet  sheltered, 
and  the  exact  positions  of  the  three,  or  rather 
five,  landings,  but  taking  the  mean  of  the  two 
accounts,  with  a  natural  leaning  towards  the 
local   one,    written   probably   seventy   years 
after]  its   occurrence   with   the    aid   of  oral 
traditions,  I  think  we  may  safely  place  the 
first  landing  at  Sea  View,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Italian  mercenary  Piero  Strozzi. 
The    little    fort    which    had    annoyed    the 
French  galleys  stood  on  the  point   to  the 
north  of  the  present  pier,  where  its  site  is 
still  called  Fortground.     It  is  clearly  marked 
on  the  eighteenth -century  maps,  and  there 
were   probably  traces  of  it*  aj.  century  [ago. 
Driving  the  small  garrison  out,  the  French 
pursued  them  to  the  shelter  of  the  Priory 
woods,  then  probably  stretching  some  distance 
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inland,  and  burnt  the  farm  buildings  of 
Nettleston.  The  "second  landing,  under 
such  leaders  as  M.  de  Taix  and  the  Baron 
de  la  Garde,  must  have  been  a  biggish 
demonstration  on  the  left  wing,  as  the  Sea 
View  landing  was  on  the  right.  Sir  John 
places  this  at  Bonchurch,  where  the  place  of 
debarkation  was  probably  Monks  Bay  or  the 
flatter  seaboard  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Landslip.  The  landing  was  apparently 
made  without  opposition,  but  that  from  such 
a  point  the  French  could  penetrate  far 
inland  I  cannot  believe.  The  wooded 
growth,  doubtless  much  denser  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  would  have  concealed  the 
concentration  of  our  men,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  room  for  the  "  hot  skirmish," 
which  resulted  in  loss  on  both  sides,  even 
Sir  John  allowing  we  got  the  worst  of  it. 
The  third  landing,  under  the  two  captains  of 
the  galleys,  would  have  been  the  most  risky 
of  the  three.  The  Sandown  level,  where  it 
evidently  took  place,  was  open  to  observa- 
tion and  well  guarded.  The  Island  Militia, 
under  Worsley  himself,  was  ready  to  receive 
and  oppose  them,  with  the  result  that  the 
Frenchmen  had  to  take  to  their  boats  again, 
after  suffering  considerable  loss.  The  fourth 
landing  was,  as  is  shown,  an  unpremeditated 
affair,  but  led  to  a  more  serious  demonstra- 
tion than  the  other  three.  The  insub- 
ordinates  came  ashore  at  Bembridge,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  John,  and  beached  their  boats,  no 
doubt,  in  Whitecliff  Bay.  Then,  straggling 
inland,  they  were  observed  by  the  victorious 
Sandham  men,  who  awaited  them  on  the 
top  of  the  down,  and  promptly  drove  them 
down  to  the  sea  again,  aided  by  a  rough 
Yeomanry  they  had  raised  by  impressing  the 
cart-horses.  Reinforced  by  their  comrades, 
they  took  the  offensive  again,  and  this  time 
the  English  retreated  under  orders  from 
headquarters,  according  to  Sir  John,  and 
drew  the  French  inland  as  far  as  Yarbridge. 
The  landing  for  water,  I  should  say,  rather 
took  place  at  Luccombe  Chine  or  by  Ventnor 
Old  Mill  than  at  Bonchurch.  The  latter  place 
would  hardly  be  tried  again,  and  the  natural 
stream  at  either  of  the  former  places  would 
have  afforded  easy  means  of  filling  the  casks.* 
A  print  is  still  extant  showing  the  sinking 
of  the  Mary  Rose. 

*  Encampment  of  the  English  forces  near  Ports- 
mouth, 1545  (publ.  Soc.  Antiq.). 


jFalling  §>targ  anti  tjjeit 
Legend, 

By  E.  C.  Vansittart. 


PjjSET  any  one  of  the  phenomena   of 


Nature  lose  its  occasional  character, 
2|     it  at  once  becomes  commonplace, 

and  as  such  ceases  to  excite  marvel 
or  dread  in  the  minds  of  uneducated 
observers.  Therefore,  were  all  stars  to  become 
what  are  popularly  termed  "  shooting "  or 
"  falling "  stars  (could  one  imagine  such  a 
state  of  things,  as  we  at  present  estimate 
their  nature),  instead  of  the  marvellous 
reasons  adduced  for  the  passage  of  those 
bodies  through  our  atmosphere,  we  should 
have  equally  absurd  ones  offered  to  explain 
their  fixity.  Still,  things  being  as  they  are, 
it  is  entertaining  to  hear  what  is  supposed  to 
give  rise  to  this  most  fascinating  display,  and 
Dr.  G.  Bellucci  has  lately  gathered  together, 
and  published  in  pamphlet  form,  under  the 
title  of  Stelle  Cadente  e  loro  Leggende  (Falling 
Stars  and  their  Legends,)  a  certain  number 
of  these  quaint  beliefs,  and  from  this  collec- 
tion I  have  selected  the  following  as  most 
worthy  of  note. 

The  shepherds  of  the  Maremma,  when 
driven  away  by  the  fever-breeding  heat  of 
summer,  annually  migrate  with  their  flocks 
into  the  highlands  of  the  Apennines.  They 
are  a  singularly  ignorant  and  superstitious 
race,  and  as  they  tramp  through  the 
brilliantly  clear  nights  of  the  South,  guiding 
their  flocks  and  directing  the  work  of  their 
faithful  but  savage  dogs  towards  the  rich 
and  healthy  mountain  pastures,  their  slow- 
working  brains  are  constantly  striving  to 
solve  the  why  and  wherefore  of  things. 
Living  so  close  to  Nature  as  they  do,  they  are 
apt  to  invent  natural  causes  for  the  mysteries 
of  life.  Hence,  when  a  falling  star  shoots 
rapidly  across  the  sky,  they  say :  "  There  is 
another  warning  of  death ";  for  to  them 
every  star  that  falls  means  the  death  of  a 
human  being,  and  should  it  chance  to  be 
over  a  house,  they  are  firmly  convinced  that 
one  of  its  inmates  is  doomed  to  die  ere  long ; 
while  if  there  be  a  sick  person  in  the  house, 
the  warning  is  assuredly  intended  for  him  to 
"  make  his  peace  with  God,"  while  there  is 
yet  time. 
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In  France,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Vosges,  falling  stars  are  not  only  supposed 
to  presage  death,  but  it  is  further  believed 
that  a  departed  soul  is  soliciting  an  act  of 
grace,  and  that  if  during  the  transient  falling 
of  the  star  the  words  "  Requiescat  in  pace  " 
are  repeated,  it  will  be  saved  from  purgatory. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  annual 
increase  in  the  number  of  falling  stars  on  the 
night  of  August  10  is  designated  "the  rain 
of  San  Lorenzo's  tears,"  that  saint's  festival 
falling  on  August  10.  The  extraordinary 
display  of  falling  stars  which  took  place  on 
November  27,  1885,  two  days  after  King 
Alfonso's  death,  was  throughout  Spain 
regarded  as  having  a  close  connection  with 
the  young  King's  untimely  end.  So  great 
was  this  fall  that  it  could  only  be  likened  to 
a  snowstorm  of  luminous  flakes.  The 
peasants  who  witnessed  the  phenomenon 
were  convinced  that  all  the  stars  in  the  sky 
were  falling  and  being  extinguished  for  ever, 
as  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  world. 

We  have  to  go  far  North  to  find  the  poetic 
origin  of  the  myth  held  throughout  Central 
Europe  that  a  falling  star  presages  death. 
The  legend  runs  that  a  celestial  nyrnph  spins 
upon  the  sky  the  destiny  of  every  human 
soul.  Each  thread  terminates  in  a  star,  and 
when  a  man  approaches  death,  the  thread  of 
his  destiny  breaks,  and  the  star  to  which  it 
was  attached  grows  pale  and  falls  to  earth, 
followed  by  a  luminous  trail,  longer  or 
shorter,  according  to  the  length  of  days 
granted  to  the  dying  man. 

Another  belief  common  to  Southern  and 
Central  Europe  is,  that  a  wish  or  desire 
formulated  during  the  passage  of  a  meteor 
across  the  sky  will  assuredly  be  granted. 
On  the  French  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
it  is  held  that  if  a  naturally  perforated  stone 
is  picked  up  on  the  shore  and  thrown  into 
the  sea,  the  wish  wished  during  its  flight 
through  the  air  is  certain  of  fulfilment,  these 
perforated  stones,  which  are  rare,  being 
regarded  as  the  work  of  supernatural  spirits 
connected  with  falling  stars. 

In  Friuli  the  pebbles  found  in  rivers  and 
torrents  are  often  covered  with  a  rusty 
coating,  and  the  peasants  believe  that  where 
they  are  found  a  star  has  fallen  and  been 
extinguished.  Many  a  child,  on  picking  up 
such   a   stone,    is   solemnly   assured   by  its 


father  :  "  $hala  !  ca  si  f  a  smochad  una 
stela"  ("Look!  a  star  has  died  out  here"). 
In  other  parts  they  are  generally  held  to 
portend  disaster.  On  the  spot  where  they 
alight  (the  belief  being  that  they  actually 
touch  the  ground)  someone  is  sure  to  meet 
with  a  violent  death.  For  this  reason,  in 
mountainous  districts  those  who  are  out  at 
night  will  avoid  looking  up  to  the  luminous 
sky,  for  fear  of  beholding  a  star  fall,  the 
forerunner  of  trouble  to  him  who  sees  it, 
certain  death  to  him  who  mentions  the  omen 
to  another.  Here,  too,  the  strange  belief 
obtains  that  for  each  star  counted  as  it  falls 
from  the  sky  the  Last  Judgment  is  put  off"  for 
a  hundred  years ! 

In  other  districts  of  the  same  region 
falling  stars  are  called  "  stelis  che  si 
smofhan"  ("stars  that  are  snuffed  out"), 
and  are  regarded  as  the  smouldering  embers 
of  extinguished  planets,  which,  wherever 
they  fall,  burn  up  everything  around.  This  is 
supposed  to  account  for  these  arid,  stony 
tracts,  where  not  even  a  blade  of  grass  grows. 
The  office  of  putting  out  these  stars  is 
believed  to  be  entrusted  to  the  spirits  of  the 
blessed ;  but  sometimes,  instead  of  going 
out,  they  only  burn  the  brighter,  as  does  a 
candle  after  being  snuffed  ! 

It  is  strange  that  in  Friuli  the  two  beliefs 
should  exist  contemporaneously  that  a  warn- 
ing of  death  and  the  fulfilment  of  a  desire 
should  both  be  attributable  to  the  same 
cause,  the  latter  being  even  carried  so  far  as 
to  give  rise  to  the  supposition  that  if  three 
numbers  can  be  thought  of  during  the 
moment  a  star  is  falling,  these  will  infallibly 
be  the  winning  numbers  if  played  in  a 
lottery. 


€t)e  antiquary  jftotMSoofe. 

THE  FISH  HOUSE,  MEARE. 

ERY  few  of  the  numerous  visitors  to 
the  famous  Abbey  of  Glastonbury 
find  their  way  to  that  little-known 
but  interesting  relic  of  mediaeval 
days,  the  Fish  House  at  Meare,  once  so 
important  an  adjunct  to  the  monastery. 
Probably   the    distance    from    Glastonbury, 
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some  three  miles,  and  the  wealth  of  interest 
in  the  abbey  itself,  account  for  the  omission. 
Situated  in  the  little  village  of  Meare, 
north-west  of  Glastonbury,  and  close  to  the 
River  Brue,  the  Fish  House  was  built  on  the 
bank  of  the  lake  or  mere  which  once  "  lipped 
the  marge,"  and  supplied  the  good  fathers 
of  the  abbey  with  fish  and  water-fowl.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  residence  of  that 
important  official,  the  Head  Fisherman  of  the 
abbey.  For  such  a  large  community  his 
duties  must  indeed  have  been  considerable, 
but  probably  of  an  agreeable  nature,  as  an 
old  poet  says  : 

All  pleasures  but  the  angler's  bring 
I'  th'  tail  repentance  like  a  sting. 

The  lake  on  which  he  practised  the  gentle 
craft  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  five 
miles  in  circumference,  enclosing  an  area  of 
some  400  or  500  acres.  In  the  survey,  dated 
1539,  mention  of  the  Mere  was  made :  ' '  Fyssh- 
ings. — Also  there  is  appertaining  to  the  said 
Manor  one  fysshing  called  the  Mere,  which 
is  in  circuit  five  Myles."  On  John  Speed's 
map  of  Somerset,  "performed  1610,"  the 
"Mere-poole"  is  shown  supplied  by  three 
rivers.  The  Rev.  William  Phelps,  a  former 
Vicar  of  the  parish,  and  author  of  the  History 
of  Somerset,  states  that  the  Mere  Pool  was 
drained  in  1800  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
converted  into  fertile  land. 

Turning  instinctively  to  dear  old  Collinson's 
History  of  Somerset,  that  mine  of  wealth  to 
archaeologists — by  the  way,  how  is  it  that  no 
memorial  has  been  erected  to  his  memory, 
to  mark  our  appreciation  of  his  labours? — 
one  learns  that  the  parish  is  "  in  that  vast 
wild  of  moors  or  meres  from  which  (and 
from  a  very  large  mere  or  pond  here)  is  justly 
derived  its  name."  He  adds,  "  That  part  of 
Mere  called  Mere-pool  contains  about  400 
acres.  In  this  pool,  which  according  to 
Glastonbury  legend  was  instantaneously 
formed  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Benignus,  was  a 
large  fishery  reserved  entirely  for  the  Abbot's 
use  and  the  amusement  of  his  friends.  In 
these  ponds  were  kept  a  great  number  of 
swans,  herons,  and  other  fowl."  No  mention, 
however,  was  made  of  the  Fish  House. 
St.  Benignus  was  fourth  Abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury, and  on  the  seal  of  the  abbey  he  is 
represented  in  canonicals,  the  right  hand  in 


benediction,  with  the  traditional  fishes  at  his 
feet. 

The  house  was  substantially  built  by 
Abbot  Adam  de  Sodbury,  1323-1335,  in  the 
reign,  probably,  of  Edward  III.  It  is  32  feet 
long  by  16  feet  wide,  with  gables  at  the  east 
and  west  ends  surmounted  by  finials.  The 
ground-floor  was  divided  into  three  rooms, 
the  larger  containing  a  fireplace  and  oven, 
and  was  lighted  by  square-headed  windows, 
with  an  arched  doorway  in  the  south  wall. 
In  the  western  room,  Parker  says,  was  a 
doorway  opening  into  a  "  small  projecting 
building,  now  destroyed,  probably  a  garde 
robe."  There  were  two  rooms  in  the  upper 
floor,  the  eastern  being  lighted  by  a  Pointed 
fourteenth -century  window  of  good  design,  of 
two  lights,  with  a  quatrefoil  figure  in  the 
head.  Access  to  these  rooms  was  obtained 
by  an  outside  flight  of  stone  steps.  The 
lower  rooms  were  used  as  the  kitchen  and  for 
storing  the  tackle,  the  upper  being  the 
dwelling-place.  The  chimney,  like  the  steps, 
now  destroyed,  was  also  external  and  between 
the  doorways. 

In  his  Domestic  Architecture,  Parker  gives 
a  drawing  of  the  interior  of  the  building, 
which  shows  a  fine  open-timbered  roof  of  the 
collar-beam  variety,  and  curved  braces  sup- 
porting the  purlins.  This  roof  was,  unhappily, 
burnt  by  an  incendiary  about  the  year  1883, 
and  has  not  been  replaced.  He  calls  the 
house  "  a  singular  curiosity,  a  cottage  of  the 
time  of  Edward  III." 

These  Fish  Houses  seem  to  be  a  memory 
of  the  past,  judging  by  the  remark  of  the 
Venerable  the  Dean  of  Wells,  who  called  it 
"The  unique  survivor  of  monastic  Fish 
Houses  which  Old  Time  had  spared." 

The  first  men  that  our  Saviour  dear 
Did  choose  to  wait  upon  Him  here 
Blest  fishers  were,  and  fish  the  last 
Food  was  that  He  on  earth  did  taste  : 
Therefore  strive  to  follow  those 
Whom  He  to  follow  Him  hath  chose. 

In  the  possession  of  this  rare  example  of 
monastic  life  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
untouched  by  the  hand  of  the  restorer,  the 
county  of  Somerset  is  most  fortunate. — 
Bristol  Times  and  Mirror,  July  23,  1908. 
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There  are  few  of  the  old 
monastic  houses  of  England 
better  worth  knowing  than 
Ford  Abbey,  on  the  west 
frontier  of  Dorset.  "  The  great 
building,  situated  as  it  is  in  a 
glorious  garden,"  says  Sir 
Frederick  Treves  in  his  High- 
ways and  Byways  in  Dorset, 
"  is  a  wonder  to  see.  Grey  with 
age,  yellow  with  lichen,  green  with  ivy,  it 
presents  a  long  stretch  of  ecclesiastical 
windows,  of  embattled  walls,  of  decorated 
buttresses,  of  turrets  and  towers,  of  steep 
grey  roofs,  and  of  quaint  fancies  in  carved 
stone."  The  Story  of.  Ford  Abbey  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day  will  be  told 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Heath,  the  author  of  that 
beautiful  volume,  Some  Dorset  Manor-Houses, 
in  a  book  which  will  appear  in  the  late 
autumn. 

t2r*  1£r*  W^ 

Among  the  more  notable  Abbots  of  Ford 
were  Baldwin,  the  soldier  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who,  after  crowning  Richard  I., 
accompanied  that  monarch  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where,  at  the  head  of  his  own 
retainers,  he  saved  the  Christian  forces  from 
total  destruction  before  Acre ;  and  Thomas 
Chard,  the  last  Abbot,  who,  both  as  ecclesi- 
astic and  architect,  is  worthy  to  rank  with 
such  prelates  as  William  of  Wykeham, 
William  of  Middleton,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
having  been  a  man  of  immense  religious 
energy  and  a  very  remarkable  architect. 
Both  architecturally  and  historically  the 
building  abounds  in  interest.  Mr.  Sidney 
Heath's  volume,  which  will  have  a  foreword 
by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Pentin,  will  be  very 
fully  illustrated  with  plan,  drawing  of  details, 
and  photographs  taken  for  the  work  by  the 
late  Rev.  T.  Perkins.  It  will  be  published 
by  Mr.  Francis  Griffiths. 

t£T*  *2r*  *£T* 

Under  the  title  Ruined  and  Deserted 
Churches,  by  L.  E.  Beedham,  an  interesting 
work  is  announced  for  immediate  publication 
by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock.  The  volume  will  deal 
with  disused  places  of  worship  in  all  parts  of 
England,  many  of  them  gems  of  architecture, 


which  have  hitherto  been  overlooked.  To 
rescue  some  of  these  from  oblivion  is  the 
object  of  the  author.  The  volume  will 
contain  many  illustrations  taken  from  photo- 
graphs. 

t2r*  *2r*  t£r* 

The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Brooking-Rowe,  F.S.A., 
who  died  in  June  last,  directed  by  his  will 
that  two  volumes  of  Churchwardens'  Accounts, 
lettered  "  Plymstock  Rate  Book,"  should  go 
to  the  Vicar  and  churchwardens  of  the  Church 
of  the  Blessed  Mary  and  All  Saints,  Plym- 
stock, "  hoping  that  they  and  their  successors 
will  take  more  care  of  them  than  their  pre- 
decessors, and  not  let  them  wander  from  the 
church  chest.  Had  I  not  come  across  them 
in  Plymouth,  they  would  have  been  destroyed 
as  waste-paper." 

t^*  «5™f  t&* 

Mr.  Flower,  of  the  Manuscript  Department 
of  the  British  Museum,  has  undertaken  to 
edit  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  the 
manuscript  records  of  the  Gild  of  St. 
Botolph's  in  the  City  of  London,  lately 
acquired  from  the  Phillipps  Collection  at 
Cheltenham. 

8^*  t&r*  t£r* 

An  important  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary  is  marked  by  the 
completion  of  Vol.  VI.,  L  to  N,  by  Dr. 
Bradley  and  Dr.  Craigie.  Vol.  VII.  is 
finished  as  far  as  Premious,  and  Sir  James 
Murray  will  have  another  portion  of  P  ready 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  Vol.  VIII. , 
Q  to  Sh,  the  words  from  Ribaldously  onward 
have  yet  to  appear.  Thirteen  half-volumes 
are  now  available. 

t£r*  t&*  1&* 

To  the  Stuart  and  Tudor  Library  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  the  following  additions  are 
about  to  be  made  :  Turberville's  Noble  Arte 
of  Venerie  or  Hunting;  Wilson's  Arte  of 
Rhetorique  (1585),  edited,  with  an  introduc- 
tion, by  G.  H.  Mair;  and  Shakespeare's 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (the  quarto  of  1602), 
with  an  introduction  by  W.  W.  Greg. 

t^rt  9&*  t&* 

The  fine  library  of  books  and  manuscripts 
belonging  to  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney, 
which  is  specially  rich  in  examples  of  early 
presses,  is  about  to  be  sold  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby.    The  first  part  of  the  sale  will  take 
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place  on  December  2  and  the  two  following 
days,  the  remainder  of  the  library  not  being 
sold  until  March  24  to  27,  1909. 

*£T*  t£T*  1£r* 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  a  second  edition  of 
Mr.  C.  A.  Bernau's  valuable  Genealogical 
Directory  is  soon  to  appear.  Any  genea- 
logical students  who  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  of  the  book  in  time  to  be  included 
in  its  first  publication  need  only  apply  to 
Mr.  Bernau  at  Walton-on-Thames,  and  they 
will  at  once  receive  an  "  invitation  to  co- 
operate." The  response  has  already  been  so 
good,  Mr.  Bernau  tells  me,  that  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  the  forthcoming  edition  will  con- 
tain the  names  of  three  contributors  for  every 
two  to  be  found  in  the  first.  This  means, 
probably,  that  in  Part  II.  (the  list  of  families 
in  which  contributors  are  interested)  several 
thousands  of  fresh  surnames  will  be  included. 
The  work  promises  to  be  so  valuable  that  it 
is  the  interest  of  every  student  to  make  it  as 
complete  as  possible. 

^*  f^F*  t£r* 

The  latest  arrangements  made  by  the  Royal 
Historical  Society  for  the  coming  session 
include  an  important  symposium  on  the 
occasion  of  the  bicentenary  of  Chatham's 
birth  (November  15),  when  an  address  will 
be  delivered  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison.  The 
papers  for  the  session  include,  besides  a 
further  essay  on  the  Tudor  ballads  by 
Professor  Firth,  a  study  of  the  career  of  Sir 
Otho  de  Grandisono  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Kingsford, 
and  interesting  communications  based  on  the 
records  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  the 
Canaries,  and  a  curious  mediaeval  journal 
somewhat  resembling  the  narrative  of  Richard 
de  Anesti. 

t2r*  *&*  «■?* 

Messrs.  Bowes  and  Bowes,  of  Cambridge, 
will  shortly  publish  in  six  quarto  parts  a 
catalogue  of  books  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Part  I., 
which  will  run  to  more  than  300  pages,  will 
contain  xylographica  and  books  printed  with 
types  at  Mainz,  Strassburg,  Bamberg,  and 
Cologne.  It  will  be  illustrated  with  twenty- 
nine  plates,  giving  characteristic  specimens 
of  upwards  of  240  types  used  at  the  places 
named.  Intending  subscribers  should  send 
their  names  to  Messrs.  Bowes  and  Bowes. 


I  note  with  regret  the  death,  on  September  18, 
of  Mr.  W.  O.  Roper,  F.S.  A.,  ex-Town  Clerk  of 
Lancaster.  Mr.  Roper  was  a  member  of 
many  antiquarian  societies,  and  was  the 
author  of  Materials  for  the  History  of  Lan- 
caster, Churches  and  Castles  of  North  Lanca- 
shire, and  many  papers  read  before  Northern 
historical  and  antiquarian  societies. 

4^*  1£r*  i2^* 

The  current  issue  of  The  Lnternational 
Journal  of  Apocrypha  (15,  Paternoster  Row; 
6d.)  contains  papers  by  Sir  Henry  Howorth, 
Principal  Estlin  Carpenter,  the  Abbe  Nau, 
Senor  Guillermo  Valencia,  and  Dr.  Milne 
Rae.  The  Elizabethan  Ballad  of  Susanna, 
which  Shakespeare  quotes  in  several  of  his 
plays,  is  reprinted  in  full,  and  a  portion  of 
the  sixteenth-century  play  of  Godly  Queen 
Hester,  and  of  Dr.  Walter  Headlam's  version 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  in  Greek  lyrics. 
There  is  also  a  general  index  of  the  contents 
of  the  Journal  since  its  inception  four  years 
ago. 

^*  «^*  t^* 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Moody  is  about  to  publish 
through  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  an  interesting 
work  on  Selby  Abbey,  which  was  seriously 
damaged  in  the  disastrous  fire  of  October, 
1906,  under  the  title,  Selby  Abbey  :  a  Resume, 
a.d.  1069  to  a.d.  1908.  The  volume  will 
trace  the  history  of  the  abbey  from  its 
foundation  in  1069  to  the  work  of  restoration 
in  1908,  and  will  contain  many  illustrations 
by  Mr.  E.  Risdale  Tate,  and  a  preface  by 
the  Rev.  Maurice  Parkin,  Vicar  of  Selby. 

•5*  t5*  e^* 

The  poetical  works  of  George  Crabbe  are 
about  to  be  added  to  the  Oxford  Poet  series, 
published  by  Mr.  Frowde.  The  editors  are 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  have 
reproduced  the  author's  own  text,  with  addi- 
tions and  the  notes  that  Crabbe  himself 
made.  The  arrangement  of  the  poems  is 
chronological,  and  the  volume  contains  a 
photogravure  portrait  of  the  poet. 

^*  f£r*  *&* 

We  learn  with  much  regret,  says  the 
Athenaum  of  October  17,  the  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  R.  E.  G.  Kirk,  the  well-known  anti- 
quary and  record-agent,  on  the  13th  inst. 
Mr.  Kirk  was  seized  with  a  fit  in  the  search- 
room  of  the  Public  Record  Office,  and  died 
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shortly  afterwards.  He  had  been  associated 
with  the  records  for  forty  years,  first  as  a 
member  of  the  official  subordinate  staff,  and 
afterwards  as  a  record-agent,  in  partnership 
with  the  late  Mr.  Stuart- Moore.  Mr.  Kirk's 
knowledge  of  the  records  was  in  many  ways 
unequalled,  and  his  unassuming  and  helpful 
learning  will  be  a  real  loss  to  younger 
searchers.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
papers  in  antiquarian  journals,  and  edited 
the  valuable  "  Accounts  of  the  Obedientiars 
of  Abingdon  "  for  the  Camden  Society ;  but 
most  of  his  work  was  of  a  subsidiary  character, 
including  Reports  prepared  for  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commission,  the  vast  Index  to  the 
Ramsey  Cartulary  in  the  Rolls  Series,  and 
translations  or  materials  provided  for  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  learned  societies,  or 
private  scholars. 

^*  t2r*  Vf* 

I  have  received  from  Herr  C.  G.  Boerner, 
of  Leipzig,  catalogues  of  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, books  with  woodcuts,  prints  of  the 
Reformation  period,  and  copper-plate  en- 
gravings to  be  sold  by  auction  by  him  on 
November  10  to  14.  Many  of  the  items  are 
illustrated  by  fine  reproductions.  Especially 
interesting  are  the  Franco-Flemish  miniatures 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

<^*  %gF*  t£r* 

Mr.  James  Tregaskis,  the  well-known  book- 
seller of  High  Holborn,  in  a  recent  catalogue 
offered  for  sale  a  copy  of  Bishop  Jewell's 
Works,  edition  of  161 1,  which  had  evidently 
been  chained  by  a  rather  unusual  method. 
The  book  was  bound  in  blind  stamped 
leather  over  stout  wooden  boards,  and  on  the 
lower  part  of  each  cover  were  substantial 
iron  fittings.  It  would  appear  that  a  chain 
was  first  secured  to  the  metal  staple  (now 
broken)  in  the  lower  cover,  and  then  passed 
through  the  ring  in  the  upper  cover;  the 
book  thus  chained  could  lie  flat  on  the 
reading-desk. 
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[  We  shall  be  glad to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.] 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Vol.  xxi.  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Collections 
contains  a  varied  selection  of  papers.  The  scarcity 
of  finds  of  Anglo-Saxon  remains  in  Surrey  makes  the 
paper  on  "  Excavations  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  Burial- 
Ground  at  Mitcham,"  by  Mr.  II.  F.  Bidder,  well 
worth  reprinting  from  Archaologia.  Dr.  Duckworth's 
notes  on  the  crania  and  bones  found  in  that  ground 
are  also  reprinted.  A  short  but  important  paper  is 
supplied  by  Mr.  Reginald  Smith  on  "The  Wey- 
bridge  Bucket,  and  Prehistoric  Trade  with  Italy." 
This  bronze  bucket,  of  which  good  illustrations  are 
given,  which  was  found  during  the  construction  of 
the  Brooklands  Motor  Track,  was  a  unique  find  in 
this  country.  The  type  is  well  known  on  the 
Continent,  and  Mr.  Smith  briefly  discusses  parallel 
examples.  Mr.  P.  M.  Johnston  sends  a  good  archi- 
tecturally descriptive  account,  well  illustrated,  of 
"West  Clandon  Church."  "The  Churchwardens' 
Accounts  of  Weybridge,  1622-1701,"  transcribed  by 
Miss  Eleanor  Lloyd,  contain  very  many  entries  of 
interest,  as  the  dates  would  suggest.  Among  the 
other  papers  are:  "The  River  Wandle  in  1610,"  by 
Mr.  M.  S.  Guiseppi ;  "Romano-British  Remains  at 
Cobham,"  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Smith;  "The  Symbolism 
of  the  Goat  on  the  Norman  Font  at  Thames- 
Ditton,"  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Druce ;  and  "Iron  Gates  at 
Carshalton  Park,"  by  Mr.  George  Clinch. 

+$  ^C  «•$ 

The  papers  in  vol.  x.,  part  iv. ,  of  Transactions  of 
the  Essex  Archaeological  Society  are  for  the  most 
part  very  short.  The  most  important  is  an  account, 
part  biographical  and  part  genealogical,  of  "  Thomas, 
Lord  Audley,  of  Walden,  1488-1544,"  by  Mr.  W. 
Howard-Flanders.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  portrait 
of  Lord  Audley,  a  drawing  of  his  birthplace,  and  a 
folding  pedigree.  Dr.  J.  H.  Round  discusses  the 
question  of  the  identity  of  the  house  at  Colchester 
shown  to  visitors  as  the  residence  and  birthplace  of 
Dr.  Gilberd,  "  the  Mecca  of  all  electricians,"  and 
shows  clearly  that  such  identity  has  not  been  proved. 
Dr.  Round  also  sends  a  short  note  on  "A  Woodham 
Ferrers  Charter."  Mr.  W.  C.  Waller  continues  his 
series  of  "Old  Chigwell  Wills,"  early  sixteenth 
century,  and  also  supplies  "  A  Note  on  the  Manor  of 
Wivenhoe."  Mr.  H.  Laver  describes,  with  a  plan, 
the  small  results  of  the  exploration  of  the  remains  of 
"Roman  Houses  in  the  Castle  Park,  Colchester," 
the  lines  of  which  were  exposed  by  the  dry  weather 
of  the  summer  of  1906.  Other  short  notes,  an 
account  of  the  general  meeting  of  the  society  at 
Colchester  Castle  in  April  last,  and  the  usual  business 
details,  complete  an  interesting  part. 

*>S  ^  +$ 

We  have  received  the  Transactions  of  the  Birmingham 
Archaeological  Society  for  the  year  1907 — vol.  xxxiii. 
Besides  the  usual  well  -  illustrated  account  of  the 
excursions  of  the  year,  which  is  given  in  interesting 
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fashion  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Cossins,  there  are  four  papers. 
"The  History  of  Surgery,"  by  Mr.  Roy  Rollinson- 
Whitaker,  is  much  too  large  a  subject  for  the  space 
occupied,  and  the  treatment  is  necessarily  superficial. 
There  is  much  more  evidence  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  surgery  in  early  times  than  Mr.  Rollinson- 
Whitaker  appears  to  be  aware  of.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bidlake  has  a  good  paper  on  "The  Development 
and  Design  of  the  Tower  and  Spire,"  with  numerous 
illustrations.  Mr.  C.  F.  Crowder  prints  a  good  deal 
of  fresh  matter  in  "  Some  Records  mostly  of  the 
Fairfax  Family  during  the  Seventeenth  Century," 
illustrated  by  portraits  and  facsimiles  of  documents  ; 
and  Mr.  C.  J.  Woodward  sends  "Notes  on  Welford 
Church,  Gloucestershire,"  with  a  plan  and  several 
other  illustrations. 

<*>£  «Otf  «Off 

No.  8  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  Old  Lore  offers  as 
varied  a  bill  of  fare  as  its  predecessors.  Mrs.  Jessie 
Saxby  concludes  her  racy  chapters  on  "Shetland 
Phrase  and  Idiom."  Mr.  Smith  Leask  fills  eleven 
pages  with  a  narrative  in  "  Orkney  Dialect,"  almost 
unintelligible  to  a  Southerner,  but  considerately  adds 
the  much-needed  glossary.  Jottings  of  folk-lore, 
nicknames,  family  names,  Shetlandic  wrecks,  and 
"  Sheep-ca'ing  in  Orkney,"  are  among  the  other  in- 
gredients in  the  miscellaneous  feast.  The  number 
also  contains  a  further  instalment  of  the  "  Records" 
section. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

A  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland  was  held  on  October  6. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Meehan  had  sent  in  a  paper  in 
which  he  catalogued  the  principal  officers  of  the 
county  of  Leitrim  from  1605  to  the  present  day.  The 
author  of  the  paper  was  not  in  attendance  owing  to 
the  death  of  a  relative.  Mr.  Garstin,  in  moving  that 
the  paper  be  referred  to  the  Council  for  publication 
in  the  Society's  Journal,  said  it  was  important  that 
the  public  officers  of  each  county  should  be  cata- 
logued, because  such  a  catalogue  would  give  a  clue 
to  the  biographical  history  of  these  officials.  It 
would  also  be  useful  to  have  a  list  and  sketches  of 
the  old  seals. — Mr.  Thomas  Hall  read  a  paper,  in 
which  he  gave  a  description  of  the  ancient  hospital 
church  of  Killan,  co.  Cavan.  It  was,  he  said,  a  plain 
rectangular  structure,  devoid  of  ornament.  He  did 
not  know  the  exact  period  of  its  foundation,  but  he 
roughly  judged  it  to  have  been  about  1400,  or  after 
the  Abbey  of  Kells. — A  paper  on  "Daniel  O'Neill, 
1612  to  1644,"  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  O.  Cava- 
nagh,  was  read  by  Mr.  Armstrong.  This  scion  of 
the  great  Clan  O'Neill  was  a  nephew  of  the  re- 
nowned Owen  Roe  O'Neill.  He  espoused  the 
Royalist  cause,  married  Lady  Catherine  Stanhope, 
and  held  several  high  offices  under  the  Kings 
Charles  I.  and  II.  He  died  in  1664,  and  was  buried 
at  Lenham,  in  Kent,  where  there  was  a  monument  to 
him,  upon  which  were  recorded  the  principal  events 
in  his  history.  —  Papers  on  "  Loughmoe  Castle, 
co.  Tipperary,  and  its  Legends,"  by  the  Rev.  St. 
John    D.     Seymour;     "Notes    0:1    the    Sculptured 


Stones  at  Gallen  Priory,"  by  R.  A.  S.  Macalister  ; 
and  "Notes  on  Church  Island,"  by  P.  J.  Lynch, 
were  referred  to  the  Council. 

On  the  following  day  the  members  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  antiquities  on  the  Rock  of  Cashel  and 
the  neighbourhood ;  also  to  Holycross  Abbey.  King 
Cormac's  Chapel  is  the  finest  example  of  Hiberno- 
Romanesque  architecture  in  Ireland.  The  Annals 
of  Innisfallen  date  the  consecration  of  the  church  of 
Cormac  McCarthy,  King  of  Munster,  at  1134.  The 
chapel  is  divided  into  a  chancel  and  nave,  separated 
by  a  magnificent  chancel  arch.  On  each  side,  at  the 
junction  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  is  a  square  tower. 
The  south  tower  is  ornamented  with  eight  projecting 
bands,  and,  though  roofless,  measures  55  feet  in 
height ;  the  north  tower  has  only  six  bands,  and 
measures,  with  its  roof,  50  feet  in  height.  The  rich 
and  beautiful  Romanesque  mouldings  on  the  door- 
ways, capitals,  and  arcades  deserve  to  be  studied  in 
detail.  Hore  Abbey  was  founded  by  David  McCar- 
ville,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  for  the  Cistercians,  in 
1272.  The  church  is  cruciform  in  plan,  with  a  long 
nave  of  five  bays,  and  a  short  choir,  with  a  piscina, 
and  remains  of  arcades.  Holycross  Abbey,  also  a 
Cistercian  house,  is  nine  miles  from  Cashel,  and 
was  founded  in  1 182  by  Donall  O'Brien,  King  of 
Thomond.  The  church  is  cruciform  in  plan,  and 
consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  choir,  transepts, 
chapels,  and  a  tower  springing  from  the  junction  of 
the  choir  with  the  nave.  Of  the  original  Romanesque 
building  little  remains.  The  south  transept,  with  its 
two  chapels  connected  by  a  passage,  is  the  most 
beautiful  portion  of  the  church,  and  the  groining  of 
the  passage-roof  is  a  most  delicate  piece  of  work. 


*•£  «•$ 
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The  annual  excursion  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological 
Society  took  place  in  September.  Mr.  P.  M.  John- 
ston, who  acted  in  great  measure  as  a  guide  to  the 
party,  gave  a  detailed  description  of  the  partially 
obliterated  mural  decorations  at  Hardham  Church, 
and  criticized  the  doings  of  certain  vicars  of  Fittle- 
worth  of  a  past  generation,  who  destroyed  the 
symmetry  of  the  beautiful  Early  English  chancel  for 
the  sake  of  making  room  for  an  organ,  and  who 
placed  "bath-room"  tiles  as  a  dado  round  the 
chancel.  The  architectural  and  archseological  points 
of  Pulborough  Church  were  next  considered,  where 
(as  in  many  other  cases)  there  is  a  twelfth-century 
font  considerably  older  than  the  church  ;  and  Hard- 
ham  Church,  in  regard  to  which  Mr.  Johnston 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  more  impor- 
tant church  for  paintings  in  England  than  this,  for 
the  completeness  of  the  subjects,  and  the  earliness  of 
the  date  at  which  they  were  painted.  He  placed  the 
work  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century,  and  gave  the 
Archaeological  Society  credit  for  having  done  some- 
thing to  preserve  this  valuable  memorial  of  Early 
English  ecclesiastical  art  by  commissioning  him  some 
years  ago  to  size  and  varnish  the  walls.  The  nearly 
perfect  pre-Conquest  Church  of  Stopham  was  then 
visited,  at  which  Mr.  Johnston  gave  the  date  of  the 
chancel  and  inner  sanctuary  at  about  1050,  and  said 
there  were  painted  windows  of  about  1310,  while  the 
chancel  lights  were  probably  of  1480.  The  brasses 
and  windows  in  memory  of  members  of  the  Barltelot 
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family  were  the  subject  of  special  attention.  Finally 
came  Petworth  Church,  in  which  Mr.  Johnston  laid 
before  the  party  much  information  supplied  by  Mr. 
Walter  E.  Tower,  who  carried  out  the  recent  restora- 
tion in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe. 
Prior  to  1825  the  church  was  quite  a  small  one,  but 
t  was  then  given  its  present  proportions,  lofty  spire, 
and  galleries,  something  like  ,£16,000  being  spent 
upon  the  fabric. 

*$  *f  *$ 

In  September  the  Cumberland  and  Westmor- 
land Archaeological  Society  made  an  excursion 
in  North  Westmorland.  The  first  place  visited  was 
Acorn  Bank,  Temple  Sowerby,  a  house  which  had 
come  down  to  the  present  owners  from  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  who  possessed  the  manor  of  Temple 
Sowerby  ;  and  thence  the  party  proceeded  to  New- 
biggin  Hall.  On  the  tower  here  are  two  stone 
effigies  of  knights  in  armour.  The  numerous  gar- 
goyles are  moulded  so  as  to  imitate  cannons — a 
feature  to  be  found  at  several  other  places  in  the 
northern  counties.  The  walls  of  the  tower  are 
4^  feet  thick,  and  on  the  west  side  is  a  round  gun- 
hole,  splayed  on  the  inside  for  the  placing  of  a  small 
cannon,  believed  to  be  the  only  case  of  the  kind  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  Milburn  Church  was 
next  visited  ;  then  Howgill  Castle,  and  subsequently 
the  churches  of  Kirkbythore  and  Bolton,  at  which 
latter  is  the  curious  carved  slab  representing  two 
knights  on  horseback.  A  visit  was  afterwards  made 
to  the  remains  of  Bewley  Castle. 


*>$         *$ 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Halifax  Antiquarian 
Society,  held  on  October  6,  Mr.  John  Lister  in 
the  chair,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Hanson  on 
"John  Brearcliffe,  the  Antiquary,"  treated  under 
"  The  Authorship  of  '  Halifax  and  its  Gibbet  Law.' " 
In  Camden's  Britannia,  1695,  was  an  illustration  of 
the  Halifax  Gibbet  from  an  old  copper-plate,  bearing 
the  signatures  of  J.  Hoyle  as  delineator,  and  J.  Marsden 
as  sculptor.  On  a  panel  below  was,  "  Printed  for  and 
sold  by  F.  Bentley  in  Halifax."  After  some  had  been 
printed,  the  advertisement  of  F.  Bentley  was  deleted, 
and  when  used  in  the  Gibbet  Law  Book  of  1708,  this 
space  was  blank,  the  book  being  printed  at  London 
by  J.  How,  for  William  Bentley.  This  illustration 
differed  from  that  which  appeared  in  the  1761  edition, 
and  which  was  printed  by  P.  Dary  for  John  Bentley. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  correspondence  of  Brear- 
cliffe and  Thoresby,  and  also  to  the  names  of  certain 
persons  who  were  beheaded,  whose  names  were  not 
in  the  general  list.  Mr.  Hanson  had  followed  up 
certain  letters  by  Brearcliffe,  having  traced  them 
from  Sotheby's  catalogue  in  the  British  Museum  to 
the  second-hand  bookseller,  and  through  him  to  the 
gentleman  who  bought  them  and  who  kindly  supplied 
copies.  The  paper  was  of  a  most  interesting  char- 
acter, and  showed  evidences  of  much  research.  Mr. 
Lister  having  referred  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Hanson 
was  thanked,  on  the  motion  of  the  secretary,  seconded 
by  Mr.  H.  P.  Kendall,  and  supported  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Crossley.  Mr.  Lister  presented  to  the  Society  an  old 
constable's  account  book — 1680  to  1770,  and  the 
secretary  the  third   part  of  Private  Tokens,  as  pub- 


lished by  the  British  Numismatic  Society,  for  which 
the  thanks  of  the  members  were  expressed.  There 
was  on  exhibition  a  copy  of  the  1708  edition  of  the 
Gibbet  Book,  lent  by  Mr.  Lewis  Hainsworth,  and  the 
old  seal  of  the  Waterhouse  Charity. 


OQ  *>§ 
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The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society 
of  Antiquaries  was  held  on  September  30,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Gibson  presiding.  Mr.  W.  H.  Knowles  had 
intended  to  lay  before  the  members  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  John  Bunyan,  dated  1674,  but  he  intimated 
that  Messrs.  Brown  and  Brown,  in  whose  possession 
it  had  been,  had^sold  it  to  a  purchaser,  who  claimed 
it  foithwith.  Until  twenty-one  years  ago  its  existence 
was  unknown.  Its  particular  value  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  shed  light  on  the  question  of  when  the  first 
part  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  was  composed. 
That  a  portion  of  the  book  was  written  in  prison 
was  known,  but  its  precise  date  was  undetermined 
until  the  discovery  of  the  warrant.  Bunyan  was 
twice  in  prison,  and  the  warrant  showed  the  precise 
time  of  the  production  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 
The  warrant  was  finely  written,  excellently  preserved, 
and  the  signatures  of  the  various  magistrates  were 
attached  to  it.  It  was  bought  at  a  sale  by  Thorpe, 
and  afterwards  acquired  by  Quaritch  for  ,£300,  and 
was  sold  by  them  at  a  still  higher  figure.  Quite 
recently  it  was  bought  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Brown, 
and  they  had  since  sold  it.  The  warrant  set  forth  that 
John  Bunyan,  tinker,  did  at  divers  times  preach  and 
teach  at  conventicle  meetings  religion  in  other  manner 
than  according  to  the  form  and  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  magistrates  ordered  "the  body 
of  the  said  John  Bunyan  "  to  be  brought  before  them. 
— Mr.  Robert  Blair  announced  that  Mr.  W.  II.  Jones 
had  presented  to  the  Society  a  Roman  tile  taken  from 
a  building  in  Newgate  Street,  London,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Blue  Coat  School,  near  the  city  gate. — Mr. 
Wood  submitted  a  drawing  of  a  Saxon  stone  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross  found  under  the  east  wall  of  the 
south  transept  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Gateshead, 
beneath  the  foundation  of  a  Norman  wall.  As  there 
was  a  Saxon  Church  at  Gateshead,  it  was  probable 
that  a  Norman  Church  was  built  on  its  sice.  The 
stone  was  broken  when  found.  He  thought  it  was 
meant  to  lie  on  a  grave.  A  curious  feature  was  that 
on  the  inside  there  was  a  St.  Andrew's  Cross  the 
whole  length  of  the  stone. — Mr.  Blair  exhibited  two 
small  Roman  coins  found  at  Wallsend.  At  the  close 
of  the  business  the  members  adjourned  to  the  Lecture 
Hall  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  where 
Mr.  R.  H.  Forster  gave  an  account,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides,  of  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  Cor- 
stopitum,  near  Corbridge,  carried  out  during  the 
present  year. 

^  ^S  ^ 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  members  of  the  County 
Kildare  Archaeological  Society  took  place  on 
September  15.  The  places  visited  were  Clonreter 
Castle,  where  Lord  Walter  FitzGerald  read  some 
notes  on  the  "O'More  Territory  of  Leix  ";  the  Town 
of  Maryborough,  and  the  Rock  of  Dunamase,  on 
the  history  of  which  the  Rev.  Edward  O'Leary  read 
a  paper. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


Through  thHundness  of  Mr.  Ernest  Robinson,  some 
thirty  members  of  the  Brighton  and  Hove  Archae- 
ological Club  spent  an  enjoyable  afternoon  on 
Saturday,  October  3,  hunting  for  prehistoric  flint 
implements  i  on  East  Hill,  above  Saddlescombe. 
This  special  excursion  was  arranged  in  order  to  give 
new  members  and  others  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
directly  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  spots  on  which 
these  relics  of  early  man  occur.  The  site  selected 
for  the  hunt  was  an  open  tract  of  cultivated  down- 
land  which  has  been  under  Mr.  Robinson's  observa- 
tion for  some  years,  and  where  flint  implements 
have  been  discovered  by  him  and  his  men  whenever 
the  soil  has  been  turned  over  by  the  plough.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  Mr.  Robinson  remarked  that 
"  On  the  same  hill  he  had  made  a  rare  '  find  '  in  the 
shape  of  a  very  early  type  of  bronze  axe  which  re- 
sembled the  prehistoric  Irish  examples  rather  than 
those  of  the  same  period  discovered  in  this  county." — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  at  Brighton 
on  October  10,  Mr.  E.  A.  Pankhurst  presiding,  when 
a  satisfactory  report  was  presented,  the  membership 
having  increased  from  128  to  161.  A  large  number 
of  excursions  had  been  successfully  carried  out,  and 
many  interesting  lectures  delivered  during  the  year. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Toms,  who  was  re-elected  hon.  secretary, 
stated  that  some  excavations  had  been  made  near 
Brighton  during  August,  the  results  of  which  would 
be  made  known  at  a  subsequent  gathering. 

*>$  «•$  ^ 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  of  the  Sunderland 
Antiquarian  Society  was  held  on  October  13, 
Mr.  James  Patterson  in  the  chair.  A  paper  on 
"  Local  Paper- Mills,"  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Cornett,  was 
read  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Bain.  It  was  stated  in  the 
essay  that  the  first  paper-mill  in  this  district  was 
started  in  1826  by  Messrs.  Vint,  Hutton  and  Com- 
pany at  Deptford  for  the  manufacture  of  br.jwn  paper 
from  old  ropes  and  sails.  This  mill  became  cele- 
brated for  its  excellent  rope-brown  paper,  and  this 
success  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  mill  at  Ford  for 
the  manufacture  of  white  paper  in  1838  by  the  same 
firm.  The  two  mills  continued  for  many  years,  but 
the  Deptford  mill  was  stopped  when  Messrs.  Laing's 
yard  was  started  on  the  site.  Paper-making  con- 
tinued at  Ford  by  the  Ford  Paper  Works  Company, 
Limited,  with  Sir  John  Evans  as  chairman,  esparto 
pulp  being  largely  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
Hendon  paper  -  mill  was  started  in  1872  by  the 
Hendon  Paper  Works  Company,  Limited,  and  this 
mill  and  that  at  Ford  were  now  the  only  two  mills 
existing  in  Sunderland  ;  but  there  were  seven  mills 
in  the  county  of  Durham.  These  mills  turned  out 
600  tons  of  white  paper  weekly,  using  about  2,000 
tons  of  coal  per  week,  and  employing  over  1,000 
workpeople.  Last  year  21,078  tons  of  esparto  and 
2,769  tons  of  wood-pulp  were  imported  into  Sunder- 
land as  raw  material  for  the  purposes  of  paper- 
making. —  Afterwards  Mr.  B.  Morris  Richardson, 
Newcastle,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Hutton  Family," 
the  paper-makers  of  Sunderland. 


IRetotos  anu  Notices 
of  iReto  15oofe0. 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  us 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.] 

The  Tower  of  London.  By  Arthur  Poyser.  With 
20  colour  illustrations  by  John  Fulleylove,  R.I. 
London:  A.  and  C.  Black,  1908.  Crown  8vo., 
pp.  xiv,  220.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  Poyser,  whose  preface  declares  him  a  near 
neighbour  of  the  Tower,  exhibits  a  pardonable 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  although  the  description 
of  it  as  "the  most  precious  jewel  in  the  nation's 
crown  "  does  seem  a  little  far-fetched.  The  truth  is 
that  this  historic  pile  of  buildings,  finely  preserved 
and  superbly  set  at  the  river's  entrance  to  London 
City,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  associated  with  a  too  grim 
record  of  stupid  State  butchery,  and,  on  the  other, 
is  now  fenced  about  with  an  equally  stupid  (though 
less  harmful !)  set  of  police  regulations.  We  cordially 
endorse  Mr.  Poyser's  complaint  of  the  "turnstile 
nonsense,"  and  his  very  sensible  regret  at  the  vandal 
treatment  to  which  much  of  the  structure  has  been 
subjected.  We  say  this  because  the  wish  of  every 
true  antiquary  should  be  that  as  much  liberty  as 
possible  should  be  given  for  an  imaginative  stroll 
round  the  buildings,  consistent  with  their  due  pre- 
servation. Tickets  and  turnstiles  are  sad  clogs  upon 
historical  fancy  and  the  proper  appreciation  of  the 
past. 

Mr.  Poyser,  in  his  fluent  and  accurate  narrative, 
gives  a  summary  of  the  great  people  connected 
with  the  Tower,  from  William  the  Conqueror  and 
Henry  III, 'a  master-mason,  Adam  of  Lambourne,  to 
Lord  Lovat,  the  last  victim  of  a  Tower  execution. 
He  conducts  his  readers  through  the  Tower  and 
round  the  Tower,  and  two  chapters  on  Tower  Hill 
and  "  Allhallows  Barking  by  the  Tower "  are  wel- 
come additions  to  his  record.  He  must  forgive  us 
if  we  say  that  a  certain  remark  on  page  101,  as  to 
Shakespeare's  version  of  the  death  of  the  two  boy 
Princes,  strikes  us  as  essentially  uncritical. 

Mr.  Fulleylove's  drawings  are  marked  by  that 
picturesque  fidelity  which  was  the  character  of  all 
the  work  of  a  brush  now  sadly  idle.  They  are  not 
so  richly  pleasing  as  the  drawings  for  The  Holy  Land, 
which  was,  we  fancy,  the  earliest  of  Messrs.  Black's 
"colour  books,"  or  as  some  of  the  plates  in  Greece, 
in  the  same  series.  The  sketch  of  "The  Block, 
Axe  and  Mask "  must  have  been  irksome  to  him, 
but  drawings  like  "The  Traitor's  Gate"  and  "St. 
John's  Chapel"  exhibit  that  fine  architectural  quality 
which  made  Mr.  Fulleylove's  illustrations  a  notable 
addition  to  archeology  and  topography.  His  re- 
gretted death  is  a  real  loss  in  this  way. — W.  H.  D. 

*      *      * 
Skotland's    RfMUR  :    Icelandic    Ballads    on    the 

Gowrie  Conspiracy.     Edited  by  W.  A.  Craigie. 

Oxford  :   Clarendon  Press,   1908.     Crown  8vo., 

pp.  iv,   144,  with  a  collotype  facsimile.     Price 

5s.  net. 
"  Rimur  have  been  the'favourite  popular  poetry  of 
Iceland  for  some  500  years,  and  are  extant  in  great 
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numbers.  They  are  ballads  with  certain  peculiarities 
of  structure,  which  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Craigie  in 
his  Introduction  to  this  little  book.  The  extra- 
ordinary thing  about  the  Rlmur  here  published  is 
that  they  deal  with  a  real  historical  event,  and  that 
event  a  decidedly  unusual  subject  for  an  Icelandic 
poet  to  take.  Mr.  Craigie  discovered  the  manuscript 
of  this  set  of  poems  some  years  ago  in  the  University 
Library  of  Copenhagen,  and  copied  the  text,  a  brief 
account  of  which  he  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  1894-95.  "A 
further  study  of  Rimur  since  that  date,"  he  says, 
"has  at  length  induced  me  to  commit  the  ballads 
themselves  to  the  press,  partly  because  of  their 
interest  in  relation  to  a  famous  incident  of  Scottish 
history,  and  partly  as  a  specimen  of  this  remark- 
able species  of  Icelandic  poetry."  The  poems  are 
probably  of  not  earlier  date  than  1620.  Mr.  Craigie, 
besides  an  erudite  introduction,  supplies  notes  and 
index,  and  a  Danish  version  of  "The  Earle  of 
Gowrie's  Conspiracie  against  the  King's  Maiestie  of 
Scotland."  He  also  prints  an  Icelandic  life  of  the 
author  of  the  Rimur,  Sjera  Einar  Guo'mundsson. 
The  book  will  be  extremely  useful  to  students  of  the 
ancient  Northern  tongue. 

*  *     * 

Wanderings  in  Piccadilly,  Mayfair,  and 
Pall  Mall.  By  E.  Beresford  Chancellor,  M.A. 
With  20  illustrations  (4  in  colour).  London : 
Alston  Rivers,  Ltd.  [1908].  8vo.,  pp.  xi,  148. 
Price  2s.  6d.  net. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  illustrations,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  consider  this  book  somewhat  superfluous. 
Mr.  Chancellor  chats  pleasantly  concerning  the  historic 
and  literary,  social  and  political,  associations  of  the 
streets  and  squares  comprised  within  the  district 
indicated  by  his  title ;  but  it  all  has  a  very  familiar 
air.  Here  are  the  well-known  anecdotes  of  the 
clubs  and  coffeehouses,  the  social  and  theatrical 
reminiscences,  all  the  familiar  figures  that  have  so 
often  appeared  and  been  described  in  print.  Mr. 
Chancellor's  chit-chat  is  always  readable  and  in- 
teresting, although  occasionally  there  is  a  tendency 
towards  lapsing  into  the  mere  cataloguing  of  names. 
The  chief  attraction,  however,  of  the  book,  which,  by 
the,way,  is  charmingly  "  got  up,"  is  to  be  found  in  the 
twenty  plate  illustrations  of  Old  London  streets  and 
houses.  Four  are  successful  reproductions  in  colour, 
and  most  of  them  are  from  old  views  and  prints. 
Within  the  two  covers  of  the  book  are  maps  of  the 
eastern  and  western  parts  respectively  of  the  district, 
which  are  not  altogether  correct.  In  the  eastern 
section  are  some  cmious  misplacements  of  familiar 
buildings.  The  London  Library,  for  example,  is 
located  in  the  south-east  instead  of  the  north-west 
corner  of  St.  James's  Square  ;  while  the  Caledonian 
Club  appears  in  Pall  Mall  instead  of  in  Charles  Street. 

*  *      * 

The  Castles  and    Keeps    of   Scotland.     By 

Frank    Roy    Fraprie.       With    51    illustrations. 

London  :    George  Bell  and  Sons,    1908.     8vo., 

pp.  xiv,  411.     Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

This   handsomely  produced   volume   is   clearly  of 

transatlantic  origin.    The  attention  paid  by  American 

s'udents  to  both  European  and    British  topography 

has,  indeed,  been  a  marked  feature  of  recent  pub- 


lishing seasons.  Mr.  Fraprie  has  tried  "to  bring 
together  some  of  the  history  and  romance  which 
attaches  to  the  more  important  castles  of  Scotland, 
and  to  tell  enough  of  their  architectural  peculiarities 
to  enable  the  visitor  to  understand  what  he  is 
viewing."  The  book  is  not  intended  for  archaeo- 
logical or  architectural  students,  but  for  the  tourist 
or  traveller  who  wishes  to  have  the  intelligent  know- 
ledge of  what  he  sees,  as  indicated  by  Mr.  Fraprie, 
it  will  be  found  a  valuable  handbook.  The  intro- 
ductory chapter  on  the  development  and  styles  of  the 
castles  of  Scotland  is  thin  and  hardly  adequate,  but 
the  descriptions  of  the  castles  themselves  and  of  their 
historical  and  romantic  associations  are  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  intended,  and  are  in  general  well  done. 
There  is,  we  believe,  no  other  handbook  which 
covers  the  same  ground,  and  Mr.  Fraprie's  comely 
volume  should  therefore  be  sure  of  a  welcome.  The 
very  large  number  of  illustrations,  consisting  of 
thirty-six  beautiful  photographic  views  and  fifteen 
useful  ground-plans,  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  book. 
There  is  a  full  index,  and  by  way  of  frontispiece 
a  charming  view,  in  colours,  of  Stirling  Castle.  The 
artistic  end  papers  deserve  a  word  of  commendation. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 
Old    Base   Metal    Spoons.      By  F.   G.    Hilton 

Price,  Dir.  S.A.     With  illustrations  and  marks. 

London :    B.    T.  Batsford,   1908.      Royal  8vo., 

pp.  99.  Price  10s.  net. 
This  book  fills  a  gap  in  spoon  bibliography.  The 
general  history  of  the  useful  implement  has  been 
adequately  dealt  with  in  Mr.  C.  J.  Jackson's  mono- 
graph and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Hilton  Price  confines 
himself  to  "giving  a  short  description  of  every  type 
of  spoon,  with  illustrations,  carefully  prepared,  from 
his  own  collection  (unless  otherwise  recorded),  repre- 
sented at  half  the  actual  size,  supplemented  with  lists 
recording  the  marks  or  touches  upon  them  down  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century."  Few 
or  none  of  the  old  latten  and  pewter  spoons  are  to  be 
found  amongst  the  "  garnishes  "  of  pewter  plate  still 
preserved.  They  were  probably,  as  Mr.  Price  sug- 
gests, looked  upon  as  worthless,  and  were  either 
thrown  away  when  worn  out,  or  were  sold  to  the 
pewterers  to  be  melted  down  as  old  metal.  Con- 
sequently, all  the  examples  here  figured  and  described 
have  been  found  in  the  course  of  excavatory  work. 
Mr.  Price  has  done  his  work  with  characteristic 
thoroughness.  The  scope  of  the  book  is  best  shown 
by  the  simple  statement  that  it  includes  16  photo- 
graphic plates,  showing  118  examples  in  the  author's 
and  other  private  collections  ;  also  40  photographic 
illustrations  in  the  text,  and  upwards  of  400  specially 
prepared  facsimiles  of  ancient  marks.  Collectors  will 
find  this  book  invaluable.  The  edition,  it  may  be 
noted,  is  limited  to  500  copies. 

*      *      * 
School  History  of  Oxfordshire.     By  H.   A. 

Liddell,     M.A.       With     seventy     illustrations. 

Oxford  :   Clarendon  Press,  1908.     8vo.,  pp.  256. 

Price  is.  6d.  net. 
This  is  a  companion  book  to  the  School  History  oj 
Berkshire,  noticed  in  the  August  Antiquary.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  idea  of 
a  school-book  which  aims  at  presenting  in  a  readable 
fashion  such  important  incidents  in  the  history  of  a 
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county  as  are  illustrated  by  monuments  and  buildings 
of  the  past  still  extant  within  its  borders,  and  by  the 
places  which  were  the  scenes  of  important  events. 
Our  only  doubt  is  as  to  whether  in  the  crowded 
curriculum  of  a  modern  school  time  can  be  found  for 
the  use  of  such  a  book  as  this  sufficient  to  make  it 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  That, 
however,  is  a  question  for  practical  teachers.  Of  the 
book  before  us  it  is  sufficient  to  s.iy  that  the  idea 
indicated  above  has  been  admirably  carried  out. 
Oxfordshire  abounds  in  towns  and  villages  and 
hamlets  rich  in  historic  associations,  and  the  work  of 
selection  must  have  presented  some  difficulty.  Not 
the  least  interesting  pages  are  those  which  treat  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  University  ;  but  the  whole  volume 
is  full  of  good  material  well  arranged.  The  numerous 
illustrations  are  a  most  useful  feature  of  the  book. 
The  one  which  we  are  kindly  allowed  to  reproduce 
on  th:s  page,  as  an  example  of  the  smaller  pictures, 


naming  a  few  of  the  chapter  headings.  Among  these 
are:  "The  Mediseval  Parson,"  "The  Bishops' 
Wit,"  "The  Elizabethan  Parson  and  Some  Others," 
"The  Parson  in  Literature,"  "Eccentric  Parsons," 
"The  Parson  and  his  People,"  "The  Parson's 
Wife  " — a  most  important  personage — "  The  Parson's 
Dress,"  with  other  equally  seductive  titles.  It  is 
obvious  that  some  of  these  topics — "  The  Parson  in 
Literature,"  for  one  example  only — cannot  be  ade- 
quately, or  at  least  fully,  discussed  in  the  twenty  odd 
pages  which  they  occupy.  But  on  the  whole  we 
are  surprised  more  at  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Ditchfield's 
selections  than  at  the  extent  of  his  omissions.  Every 
chapter  in  the  book  is  irradiated  with  humour. 
There  is  no  lack  of  serious  matter,  but  we  quite  agree 
with  the  author  that,  if  "  there  may  seem  here  and 
there  a  preponderance  of  humour,"  this  will  not  "  be 
deemed  an  unpardonable  fault  by  the  general  public." 
To  some  of  the  good  stories  which  Mr.   Ditchfield 


THE  OLD   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL,    THAME. 


shows  the  old  Grammar  School  at  Thame,  associated 
with  such  famous  names  as  those  of  John  Hampden, 
Speaker  Lenthall,  and  Anthony  a  Wood. 

*     *      * 
The  Old-Time  Parson.      By  P.    II.   Ditchfield, 

M. A.,    F.S.A.      With    seventeen   illustrations. 

London:  Methuen  ani  Co.,  1908.     Demy  8vo., 

pp.  xii,  342.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  Ditchfield  is  fortunate  both  in  his  subjects 
and  in  his  manner  of  dealing  with  them.  Last  year 
he  gave  us  a  delightful  miscellany  on  the  parish 
clerk;  now  we  have  before  us  an  equally  enjoyable 
ella  podrida  concerning  the  occupant  of  the  higher 
tier  of  the  "three-decker."  Without  having  any 
pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  a  systematic  or  com- 
plete history  of  the  clerical  office,  the  book  yet  con- 
tains a  great  variety  of  matter  bearing  on  the  history 
of  the  English  parson  from  Saxon  times  downwards. 
The  scope  of  the  volume  will   be   best   shown  by 


provides  so  abundantly  and  tells  so  well  many  readers 
will  doubtless  cry  "Chestnut  I"  But  there  are  also 
plenty  which  are  as  fresh  as  they  are  good.  The 
illustrations  are  varied.  They  comprise  a  few 
portraits  of  clerics,  including  the  very  eccentric 
Joshua  Brookes,  some  reproductions  from  Hogarth, 
and  other  characteristic  sketches  of  places  and  persons. 
The  book  is  a  worthy  companion  to  its  predecessor, 
and  will  give  mingled  information  and  amusement  to 
a  host  of  readers. 

*      *      * 
Chantry  Certificates  for  Bedfordshire.     By 
J.  E.  Brown,  Vicar  of  Studham.     With  Insti- 
tutions of  Chantry  Priests  in  Bedford- 
shire.     By  F.  A.  Page-Turner.     Map.     Pub- 
lished by  the  Bedford  Arts  Club,  [1908].     8vo., 
pp.  viii,  86.     Price  2s.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  Brown,  in  his  Introduction  to  this  well-printed 
booklet,  rightly  points  out  that  the  change  of  religion 
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in  the  sixteenth  century  rendered  obsolete  the  objects 
for  which  sundry  smaller  endowments,  which  had 
escaped  the  larger  acts  of  spoliation,  had  been  given. 
Diversion  of  the  funds  left  to  chantries  and  brother- 
hoods, or  for  the  provision  of  obits,  lamps  and  lights,  was 
in  the  circumstances  inevitable;  but  there  was  no  excuse 
for  their  secularization.  An  inquiry  into  the  estates 
of  chantries  and  such-like  was  necessary  to  prevent 
general  robbery,  but,  as  Mr.  Brown  points  out,  the 
Crown  undertook  it  because  it  had  decided  "that  no 
robbery  should  be  committed,  but  by  itself."  The 
return  here  printed  is  a  tolerably  complete  record  for 
Bedfordshire  ;  it  includes  108  endowments  reported 
in  89  parishes.  For  14  parishes  there  was  no  return. 
Apart  from  their  interest  in  connection  with  Church 
history,  these  Certificates  contain  many  dialectal 
and  unusual  words,  of  some  of  which  Sir.  Brown 
gives  a  glossary  ;  and  also  a  large  number  of  personal 
surnames,  many  of  them  surviving  in  the  same  locali- 
ties to-day.  Mr.  Page-Turner  has  added  the  Institu- 
tions of  Chantry  Priests  in  Bedfordshire,  taken  from 
the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Registers — a  useful  service 
to  both  ecclesiological  and  genealogical  students 
interested  in  the  county. 

*      *     * 

Lettering  and  Writing:  A  Series  of  Alphabets  and 
their  Decorative  Treatment,  with  Examples  and 
Notes  illustrative  of  Construction,  Arrangement, 
Spacing  and  Adaptation  of  Letters  to  Materials. 
By  Percy  J.  Smith.  London  :  B.  T.  Baisford, 
1908.  Sixteen  plates,  13^  by  8 \  inches.  Price 
3s.  6d.  net. 
These  plates  have  been  prepared  by  the  lecturer  on 
the  subject  to  the  L.C.C.  Art  Schools  of  Camberwell 
and  Putney,  primarily  for  the  use  of  teachers  and 
students  in  similar  schools,  and  are  intended  to  pro- 
vide definite  models  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for 
study  and  practice.  The  text  is  confined  to  the 
descriptive  or  explanatory  notes  which  occur  on  the 
different  plates,  and  the  historical  portion  of  the 
subject  to  some  short  and  interesting  tables  on 
Plate  I,  extracted  from  Sir  E.  M.  Thompson's  work 
on  Latin  and  Greek  Palceography,  which  the  author 
duly  acknowledges.  Besides  the  examples  of  letter- 
forms,  which  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the 
book,  there  are  several  hints  and  diagrams  dealing 
with  the  almost  forgotten  arts  of  making  and 
holding  a  pen  ;  and  to  those  engaged  in  copying 
old  manuscripts,  the  directions  as  to  the  exact  angles 
at  which  the  quill  or  reed  should  be  cut  will  be 
of  considerable  utility.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
plates  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  cursive  or 
italic  lettering,  but  no  instructions  are  given  either 
by  rule  or  example  as  to  the  exact  or  even  usual  slope 
of  these  letters.  On  Plates  9  and  10  are  diagrams  of 
the  letter  /,  intended  to  show  the  "degree  of  slope 
and  proper  balance  of  italic  letters,"  but,  unfortu- 
nately, they  do  not  agree  ;  while  on  the  title-page  the 
author's  name,  which  is  printed  in  italics,  has  the 
P  and  J  sloping  at  different  angles,  whilst  the  h  is 
almost  vertical.  The  author  seems,  as  a  rule,  to  give 
his  letters  a  slant  of  only  about  5  degrees,  whereas 
the  proper  slope  should  be  nearer  20  degrees  ;  and 
a  page  of  nearly  vertical  letters,  which  look  acci- 
dentally out  of  the  upright,  may  be,  perhaps,  a  correct 


imitation  of  Petrarch's  handwriting,  but  has  an  untidy 
appearance  such  as  no  mediaeval  manuscript  could 
present.  J.  T.  P. 

*  *      * 

The  Scottish  Historical  Review  for  October  is  the  first 
number  of  a  new  volume.  The  opening  article  is  an 
address  on  "  Literature  and  History,"  delivered  before 
the  Glasgow  University  Historical  Society  by  Pro- 
fessor Hume  Brown.  He  shows  how  knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  a  period  provides  an  efficient  check 
on  the  illusion  which  may  be  woven  round  the  past 
by  the  historian  from  the  two  sources  of  his  own 
personality  and  that  of  the  age  to  which  he  himself 
belongs.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  supplies  the  first 
instalment  of  a  translation  of  the  well-known  thir- 
teenth-century record  familiar  as  "  The  Chronicle  of 
Lanercost,"  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  students 
unversed  in  Latin.  Other  articles  are  "The  Rela- 
tions of  the  Earl  of  Murray  with  Mary  Stuart,",  by 
Mr.  T.  D.  Duncan,  and  a  brief  philological  com- 
mentary on  "  The  Romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,"  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Skeat,  The  reviews  are,  as  usual,  a 
most  important  and  valuable  feature  of  the  number. 

*  *      * 

In  the  Reliquary,  October,  Mr.  G.  W.  Rhead  dis- 
cusses briefly,  with  many  illustrations,  a  very  large 
subject  under  the  title  of  "Grotesques."  Mr.  J.  C. 
Wall  has  a  good  article  describing  "  St.  Peter  ad 
Murum,"  a  relic  of  St.  Cedd's  work  in  the  province 
of  the  East  Saxons — now  a  barn  on  the  promontory 
known  as  St.  Peter's  Head,  thirteen  miles  east  from 
Maldon,  in  Essex.  An  account  of  "  Crowcombe 
Church  House,  Somerset,"  with  illustrations,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Greswell,  is  welcome.  Other  articles  are 
"  The  Alaoui  Museum,  Tunis,"  by  Miss  S.  Beale  ;  and 
"  Notes  on  Objects  of  the  Bronze  Age  found  in  Wilt- 
shire," by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Goddard.  The  Architec- 
tural Review,  October,  contains,  inter  alia,  a  finely 
illustrated  article  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Bullock  on  "  Bolton 
Abbey  " — why  not  have  called  it  "  Priory,"  correctly  ? 
— illustrated  notes  from  Paris  and  Italy  ;  and  a  number 
of  excellent  photographic  illustrations  and  measured 
drawings  of  the  Choir  House  in  the  Close,  Salisbury. 
Among  the  pamphlets  on  our  table  are  No.  54  of  the 
"  Hull  Museum  Publications,"  containing  a  reprint  of 
Mr.  T.  Sheppard's  recent  articles  in  the  Antiquary 
on  "Forgeries  and  Counterfeit  Antiquities";  and 
reprints  of  Nos.  5  and  41  of  the  same  series,  all 
priced  one  penny  each.  We  have  also  received 
Rivista  d  Italia,  for  September,  and  a  catalogue  of 
nineteenth-century  books  on  medical  science  from 
Herr  L.  Rosenthal,  of  Munich. 


CorresponDence. 

RECORD  OFFICE  PUBLICATIONS. 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

May  I  crave  space  to  make  a  suggestion  regarding 
the  volumes  of  State  Papers,  Inquisitions,  etc.,  issued 
by  this  Government  Department?  Many  students, 
like  myself,  have  no  opportunity  of  consulting  the^e 
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at  the  Record  Office  or  British  Museum  Library,  and 
it  would  be  an  inestimable  boon  if  the  Government 
could  be  induced  to  set  aside  a  certain  number  of 
copies  of  all  their  historical  publications  for  the  use  of 
those  engaged  upon  research  work  at  home.  Only 
bona-fide  students  should  be  granted  this  privilege, 
and  they  would  have  to  satisfy  the  authorities  that 
they  were  unable  to  obtain  access  to  the  volumes 
otherwise.  A  certain  sum — say  £2 — might  be  re- 
quired to  be  deposited  by  the  holder  of  every  privilege 
ticket  to  insure  the  proper  care  and  safe  return  of  the 
books.  Not  more  than  three  of  these  should  be 
allowed  out  to  a  student  at  one  time,  and  three  weeks 
should  be  given  for  their  perusal.  Carriage  (in  card 
cases  similar  to  those  in  use  at  the  Times  Book  Club) 
to  and  from  the  Record  Office  would  of  course  be  at 
the  borrower's  expense. 

The  working  cost  of  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  infinitesimal,  as  there  is  ample  space  at  the  Record 
Office,  and  one  of  the  messengers  could  undertake 
the  duty  of  exchanging  the  volumes. 

I  hope  to  bring  the  question  before  the  Archae- 
ological Union  at  the  next  Congress ;  in  the  mean- 
time I  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  views  of  other 
historical  students. 

W.  B.  Gerish. 

Bishop's  Stortford, 

September  26,  1908. 


THE  GRANT  OF  SILSDEN  MILL. 

TO  THE   EDITOR. 

The  answers  to  Mr.  Claridge's  queries  (see  ante, 
pp.  366,  367)  are,  I  think,  as  follows  : 

"Bladus,"  more  commonly  "  bladum,"  generally 
meant  the  corn  in  the  ear  ;  but  it  also  was  frequently 
used  for  the  corn  thrashed  out,  and  also  for  corn 
ground,  and  it  included  all  kinds  of  grain.  (See 
Maigne  d'Arnis,  s.v.) 

The  suit  of  mill  {secta  molendini)  was  one  of  the 
services  which  the  tenant  owed  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  to  whom  the  mill  belonged.  Subtraction  of 
suit — that  is,  default  in  performing  the  service,  as  by 
taking  corn  to  another's  mill — worked  a  forfeiture  of 
the  tenement  to  the  lord.  The  lord,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  could  grant  away  the  mill  with  the  right  of 
milling,  but  could  also  reserve  to  himself  all  or  some 
of  the  consequences  of  the  failure  of  any  of  his 
tenants  to  do  suit  at  the  mill.  So  here  the  charter 
provides  that,  if  any  tenant  of  the  manor  (for,  of 
course,  strangers  could  not  be  bound)  were  found 
coming  from  another  mill,  the  meal  and  the  sack 
containing  it  should  go  to  the  monks  ;  but  the  horse 
carrying  the  corn  and  the  benefit  of  all  forfeitures  of 
tenements  resulting  from  the  defect  of  suit  were  to 
be  for  the  grantor,  the  lady  of  the  manor,  and  her 
heirs. 

James  G.  Wood,  F.S.A. 

October  5,  1908. 


and  historical  research,  for  some  information  about 
the  origin  of  the  name  Tryon,  which  he  bears. 
He  states  that  the  French  line  can  be  traced  to  a 
De  Tryon,  who  was  Viguier-Gouverneur  in  Marseilles 
in  1250.  According  to  an  old  tradition,  the  first 
Tryon  in  France  came  from  "across  the  sea, "  and 
the  country  usually  named  is  Scotland. 

There  is  an  English  family,  that  of  Bui  wick  Park, 
Northants,  to  which  the  late  Admiral  Sir  George 
Tryon  belonged.  According  to  Burke  (Landed 
Gentry,  current  edition,  and  Peerage  and  Baronetage, 
fifth  edition)  and  the  Visitations  of  Essex  (Harleian 
Society  Publications,  vol.  xiii.),  the  ancestor  of  that 
family  was  Peter  Tryon,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Dutchman,  and  to  have  fled  from  the  persecutions  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva.  Patent  of  arms  was  granted  to 
him  in  1610.  A  Peter  Tryoen  was  naturalized  in 
England  in  1562  (Huguenot  Denizations  and  Naturali- 
zations). The  names  Trion  and  Tryon  occur  in  other 
Huguenot  records,  one  being  derived  from  Brussels. 
It  would  thus  seem  that  the  English  bearers  of  the 
name  came  originally  from  France,  Belgium,  or 
Holland. 

If  any  of  your  readers  can  give  me  any  information 
or  references,  I  shall  be  much  indebted. 

Alexander  Easson. 

50,  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh, 
October  I,  1908. 


THE  SURNAME  "TRYON." 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

I    have    been    asked    (through    the    medium    of 
Esperanto),  by  a  Frenchman  engaged  in  genealogical 


COLLAR  OF  S.S. 

TO  THE   EDITOR. 

At  Greystoke  the  figure  on  a  monument  in  the 
church  has  a  collar  with  the  letters  S.S.  on  it.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  it  is  probable  that  S.S.  stands  for 
Santo  Spirito,  and  if  so,  is  it  a  Spanish  Order  ?! 

L.  R.  P. 

MILFORD-ON-SEA,  HANTS. 

TO  THE   EDITOR. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me  to  the  derivation 
of  this  name  ? 

Does  it  simply  mean  the  ford  by  the  mill,  as  some 
suppose  ?  Until  recently  there  was  a  ford  close  to 
the  mill,  the  latter  dating  back  to  Saxon  times. 

Or  should  it,  as  some  think,  read  Mules  ford  ?  It 
is  referred  to  in  Domesday  as  Melle  ford,  whatever 
that  may  mean. 

W.  Ravenscroft. 

Briantcroft, 

Milford-on-Sea,  Hants. 


Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

Letters  containing  queries  can  only  be  inserted,  in  the 
"  Antiquary  "  if  of  general  interest,  or  on  some  new 
subject.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  pri- 
vately, or  through  the  "  Antiquary,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  reach  him.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  anonymous  communications  or 
would-be  contributions. 
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Botes  of  tbe  a^ontfc. 


The  first  meeting  of  a  society  to  be  called 
the  East  Anglian  Society  of  Prehistorians, 
for  the  study  of  all  matters  appertaining  to 
prehistoric  man,  was  held  at  Norwich  on 
October  26,  when  an  inaugural  address  was 
given  by  the  president,  Dr.  Allen  Sturge. 
He  pointed  out  that  this  was  the  first  society 
of  the  kind  in  England,  though  valuable 
work  had  been  done  by  the  Societe  Pre- 
historique  de  France.  It  was  fitting  that 
this  district  should  be  the  first  to  move  in 
the  matter,  for  he  knew  of  nothing  quite  like 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  for  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  flint  implements,  in  the  whole 
world.  In  a  powerful  plea  for  a  further 
scientific  study  of  the  subject,  he  made 
luminous  comparisons  from  his  own  observa- 
tions between  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Palaeolithic  period  in  France  and  England, 
and  pointed  out  how  much  still  remained  to 
be  done  in  the  proper  classification  of  East 
Anglian  gravels  and  the  implements  con- 
tained therein.  Referring  to  Neolithic  im- 
plements, he  alluded  to  the  value  of  iron- 
moulding,  double  patination,  and  scratches, 
as  means  for  determining  their  relative  ages, 
and  put  forward  various  ways  in  which  the 
society  could  do  good  work.  In  conclusion, 
he  mentioned  that  present  knowledge  tended 
to  give  man  an  antiquity  of  at  least  a  million 
years  on  the  earth,  and  put  in  a  plea  for  the 
open  mind  with  regard  to  eoliths,  mesoliths, 
and  animistic  forms  of  implements. 

VOL.  IV. 


Many  exhibits  of  implements  were  made  by 
the  members  present.  The  membership 
already  includes  the  names  of  many  well- 
known  East  Anglian  archaeologists.  It  is 
proposed  to  hold  meetings  in  Norwich  bi- 
monthly during  the  winter.  The  second 
meeting  will  be  held  on  December  7,  and 
the  subscription  has  been  fixed  at  the  extra- 
ordinarily low  rate  of  is.  6d.  The  society  is 
the  first  in  England  devoted  solely  to  the 
study  of  prehistoric  man,  and  should  do 
useful  work.  We  wish  it  all  success,  though 
we  cannot  say  we  admire  the  name  of 
"Prehistorians." 

$»         «fl?         $» 

York  antiquaries  have  been  stirred  by  the 
proposed  removal  of  Queen  Margaret's 
Gateway.  A  meeting  of  the  York  Archaeo- 
logical and  York  Architectural  Society  was 
held  on  November  6,  when  a  strong  protest 
against  the  proposal  was  made.  Letters 
were  read  from  many  well-known  public  men 
denouncing  the  suggested  removal.  With 
regard  to  the  Arch,  a  most  interesting  piece 
of  mediaeval  architecture,  it  is  not  quite 
certain  how  it  obtained  its  name.  Some 
speakers  at  the  meeting  held  that  it  was 
built  about  1500,  for  Princess  Margaret  to 
pass  through  either  on  her  way  to  Scotland 
or  on  her  later  journey  back ;  while  others 
thought  that  the  gateway  was  built  about 
1496,  for  the  King  to  pass  through  to  the 
Minster,  its  present  name  being  bestowed 
upon  it  at  a  later  date.  The  Dean  of  York 
moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously :  "  That  this  meeting 
of  the  York  Archaeological  and  York  Archi- 
tectural Society  strongly  deprecates  the  con- 
templated removal  of,  or  any  interference 
with,  the  Queen  Margaret's  Gateway."  We 
hope  that  this  protest,  which  was  very 
strongly  supported,  will  prevent  the  con- 
templated act  of  vandalism. 

$      $      $ 

The  Committee  of  the  Byzantine  Research 
and  Publication  Fund,  which  is  in  association 
with  the  British  School  at  Athens,  are  in- 
viting travellers  and  students  to  co-operate 
in  making  its  list  of  subjects  for  investiga- 
tion and  record  as  complete  as  possible. 
They  make  the  following  suggestions  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  assistance  may  be 


given  : 
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"(i)  By  notifying  the  name,  position,  and 
nature,  of  any  examples  of  remains  of  Byzan- 
tine or  Frankish  buildings,  inscriptions,  or 
other  matters  of  interest,  met  with  in  the 
course  of  travel  or  research ;  (2)  by,  where 
possible,  taking  photographs  of  the  same  and 
depositing  copies  in  the  collection  of  the 
fund.  A  ground-plan  and  sections,  however 
rough,  of  buildings  and  sites  would  also  be 
acceptable." 

All  communications  in  reference  to  such 
observations  can  be  addressed  to  Mr.  H. 
Weir  Schultz,  14,  Gray's  Inn  Square,  W.C. 

$         $         $ 

The  rector  of  Framlingham,  Suffolk,  recently 
announced  in  his  parish  church  that  Mr. 
Guy  Laking,  Keeper  of  the  King's  Armoury, 
had  offered  ^500,  or  ^450  and  a  model, 
for  the  tilting  helmet  which  has  hitherto 
hung  over  the  tomb,  in  Framlingham  Church, 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  ancestor,  the  hero 
of  Flodden  Field.  The  Duke,  hearing  of 
this,  sent  his  agent  to  investigate  and  report, 
and  subsequently  notified  the  rector  that  the 
helmet  must  not  be  moved.  Such  is  the 
story  told  in  the  newspapers,  which,  if  true, 
does  not  reflect  much  credit  on  either  the 
rector  or  the  Keeper  of  the  King's  Armoury. 

$         $         $ 

We  note  with  regret  the  death  of  two  North- 
Country  antiquaries,  Mr.  C.  A.  Federer,  of 
Bradford,  and  Mr.  William  Andrews,  of 
Hull.  Mr.  Federer,  who  died  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  was  a  native 
of  Switzerland,  where,  says  the  Yorkshire 
Daily  Observer,  "  his  ancestors,  the  knightly 
family  whose  arms  are  displayed  on  the  old 
Castle  of  Sargans,  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  were 
once  of  considerable  distinction.  His  branch 
of  the  family  lost  their  all  in  one  of  the 
forest  fires  common  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  they  took  up  the  scholastic  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Federer's  grandfather  and  his 
father  were  both  masters  of  schools  in  the 
Canton  St.  Gall,  and  his  father  in  particular 
earned  a  name,  still  well  remembered  in 
scholastic  circles,  by  his  innovations  in  the 
teaching  of  music  in  the  schools,  a  scheme 
afterwards  widely  adopted  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  His  collection  of  the  folk-songs 
of  Switzerland  has  gone  through  many  edi- 
tions. Mr.  Federer  adopted  also  the  same 
profession,    and    studied   at   St.    Gall,    and 


afterwards  at  Lausanne,  where  he  took  his 
diploma."  Coming  to  England  in  1857,  he 
taught  in  various  schools,  and  had  been 
settled  in  Bradford  as  a  teacher  of  languages 
since  1864.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  anti- 
quary and  student  of  local  history.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bradford  His- 
torical and  Antiquarian  Society,  of  which  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president. 
Mr.  Federer's  contributions  to  the  society's 
journal,  the  Bradford  Antiquary,  which  he 
edited,  were  numerous.  He  was  editor  for 
some  years  of  the  Yorkshire  Magazine,  and 
he  also  published  a  number  of  scholastic 
books.  Mr.  Federer  was  associated  with 
the  institution  of  the  Yorkshire  Dialect 
Society,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  Bronte  Society.  His  own  library  was 
exceptionally  rich  in  Yorkshire  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  in  the  literature  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism. 

$         $         $ 

Mr.  William  Andrews,  who  died  at  Hull  on 
November  2,  aged  sixty,  was  well  known  as 
the  compiler  of  many  volumes  of  "  Bye- 
gone  "  county  history,  and  on  Church  and 
other  customs.  For  the  last  eight  years  he 
had  been  the  librarian  of  the  Hull  Subscrip- 
tion Library,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
literary  life  of  the  town. 

$»  $  $? 
At  the  quaint  church  of  Plemstall,  near 
Chester,  a  service  was  held  on  November  10 
for  the  dedication  of  the  Well  of  St.  Pleg- 
mund,  friend  and  tutor  of  Alfred  the  Great. 
For  fully  eleven  centuries  the  water  of  this 
well  has  been  used  in  the  baptisms  at 
Plemstall  Church.  The  Archdeacon  of 
Chester,  who  conducted  the  service,  pointed 
out  that,  while  living  there  as  a  hermit, 
St.  Plegmund  acquired  such  a  reputation  for 
learning  that  Alfred,  in  890,  selected  him  to 
be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

4?  %?  <fc 
Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed,  the  well-known 
printsellers  and  art  publishers  of  Bristol, 
have  opened  an  art  gallery  in  London  at 
36,  Duke  Street,  S.W.,  where  they  are 
showing  a  collection  of  etchings  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Dicksee. 

rjp  <jjj»  rjj) 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  A.    Fothergill, 
whose      North-Country     sketch-books     and 
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albums  are  well  known  to  amateurs  of 
vigorous  and  accurate  draughtsmanship,  for 
the  fine  example  of  line  drawing  here  repro- 
duced. It  shows  the  upper  part  of  the 
doorway  of  a  cottage  now  used  as  a  solicitor's 
office  at  Castle  Hill,  Middleham,  Yorkshire, 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  illustrated  in 
any  publication.  The  initials  are  the  same 
as  those  over  the  doorway,  dated  1682, 
of  the  "Golden  Lion"  in  Market  Place, 
Middleham ;  but  no  one  in  the  town  knows 


the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  Metro- 
politan pageant  to  be  held  next  year.  His 
lordship  remarked  that  he  was  born  in 
London,  and  was  proud  of  and  loved  his 
city — the  centre  of  the  business  of  the  world. 
Our  gold  sovereign  was  the  supreme  standard 
of  commerce,  while  London  was  the  mother 
of  banking  in  its  present  form,  and  its 
municipality  was  the  model  and  origin  of 
local  governments.  In  literature  it  was  not 
a  question  which  poets  were  Londoners,  for 


COTTAGE   DOORWAY,    MIDDLEHAM,    YORKSHIRE. 


who  may  be  represented  by  the  initials 
H.  A.  K.,  or  H.  &  K.  A.  The  device 
above  the  initials  may  possibly  be  intended 
for  a  fleur-de-lis.  Perhaps  some  reader  of 
the  Antiquary  may  be  able  to  throw  light 
upon  the  carving. 

•J?  ^P  •fr 
Lord  Avebury  took  the  chair,  on  the  evening 
of  November  10,  at  the  first  of  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  history  of  London  which 
Mr.  Charles  Welch  is  giving  at  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Hall,  the  intention  being  to  arouse 


among  great  English  poets  Wordsworth  and 
Shelley  were  almost  the  only  names  which 
occurred  to  him  who  were  not.  Chaucer, 
Piers  Plowman,  Froissart,  Caxton,  More, 
Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Ben  Jonson, 
Raleigh,  Cromwell,  Pope,  Dryden,  Newton, 
Wren,  Addison,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Johnson, 
Chatham,  and  Burke,  all  lived  and  wrote  in 
London.  It  was  interesting  and  remarkable 
how  the  London  of  to-day  bore  traces  of  its 
ancient  history.  The  wall  of  the  Roman 
city  could  not  only  be  outlined,  but  it  even 
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affected  modern  contracts,  and  when  excava- 
tions had  to  be  made  near  it,  a  special  charge 
was  stipulated  for  by  contractors  to  cover 
the  extra  cost  required  for  its  destruction. 
London  had  for  1,000  years  been  the  centre 
of  the  government,  the  thought,  the  growth, 
the  culture,  and  the  life,  of  the  nation. 

&  $?  %? 
The  report  of  the  committee  responsible  for 
the  "Old  Lancaster"  Exhibition,  held  in 
July  and  August  last,  has  reached  us.  The 
number  of  exhibits  came  to  the  large  total  of 
2,145,  including  408  inscribed  and  carved 
stones,  querns,  Roman  remains  and  pottery, 
etc.,  and  297  deeds,  documents,  maps,  MSS., 
handbills,  etc.  Historical  and  archEeological 
lectures  were  given  in  connection  with  the 
Exhibition,  which  was  clearly  a  great  success 
from  every  point  of  view.  "  In  conclusion," 
says  the  report,  "the  committee  are  of 
opinion,  from  the  success  and  great  interest 
shown,  that  a  permanent  collection  on  similar 
lines  would  be  of  value  from  an  educational 
standpoint,  and  would  be  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  inhabitants.  It  would  have  the 
advantage  that  it  could  be  got  together  at 
a  moderate  cost,  and  they  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  the  Corporation  that  steps  should  be 
taken  at  no  distant  date  for  the  founding  of  a 
permanent  museum  of  local  antiquities."  We 
trust  that  this  suggestion  may  soon  be  carried 
into  effect.  Such  a  practical  outcome  of  the 
Exhibition  would  certainly  be  very  gratifying 
to  those  who  worked  hard  to  make  it  a 
success. 

«i&»  <$p  # 
In  last  month's  "Notes"  we  mentioned  very 
briefly  the  discovery  of  a  Romano-British 
burial-place  at  Welwyn.  In  the  Hertfordshire 
Mercury  of  October  17  Mr.  W.  B.  Gerish 
gave  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  A.  Mayes,  of  Welwyn,  the 
discoverer  of  the  site  :  "  An  interesting  dis- 
covery has  recently  been  made  at  the  back 
of  the  Grange,  Welwyn,  of  what  appears  to 
be  a  portion  of  a  Romano-British  burial- 
ground,  for  in  it  a  number  of  cinerary  urns 
which  contain  calcined  bones,  vases,  earthen- 
ware bottles,  and  saucer-shaped  Samian  ware 
dishes,  have  been  found.  The  site  of  this 
place  of  interment  is  a  strip  of  meadow 
10  feet  wide  by  about  35  feet  long,  situated 
about    150   yards    due    north    of    Welwyn 


Church,  which  has  been  trenched  for  garden- 
ing purposes.  More  than  a  dozen  urns  have 
been  found,  but,  unfortunately,  none  of  them 
are  entirely  perfect.  The  nature  of  the  work 
carried  out,  and  the  hard,  stony  soil  necessi- 
tating the  use  of  the  pickaxe,  proved  very 
destructive.  Even  with  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  care  it  was  found  that  the  pressure 
of  the  earth  had  caused  fractures.  I  care- 
fully excavated  one  of  the  urns  myself,  but 
on  lifting  it  up  the  bottom  portion  dropped 
off  and  smashed.  Some  of  the  urns  were  of 
Salopian  ware,  others  of  the  ordinary  red 
ware,  and  one  that  was  completely  smashed 
by  the  blow  of  a  pick  was  of  a  hard  slate- 
blue  ware.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  dis- 
covery was  that  it  was  found  that  most  of 
the  urns,  vases,  bottles,  and  dishes,  were 
evidently  more  or  less  damaged  at  the  period 
of  interment.  Several  of  the  urns  that  were 
taken  out  with  the  utmost  care  were  lacking 
a  portion  of  the  rim  or  bore  marks  of 
ancient  fractures.  A  Salopian  ware  urn  was 
found  without  a  rim,  the  orifice  where  it  had 
been  being  covered  by  a  portion  of  a  large 
dish  of  coarse  ware.  A  bottle  of  similar 
make,  and  a  vase  by  the  side  of  it,  also 
showed  signs  of  ancient  injury.  These  I 
took  out  myself,  and  although  I  searched 
carefully  for  the  missing  pieces,  they  were 
not  to  be  found.  One  urn  was  minus  a 
bottom,  and  in  order  to  utilize  it  a  flat  stone 
had  been  luted  in  with  clay.  The  Samian 
ware  dishes  were  generally  used  here  for 
covering  the  mouths  of  the  urns.  Portions 
of  two  were  found  which  had  been  broken 
and  repaired  by  drilling,  the  parts  being 
joined  together  by  leaden  rivets ;  one  piece 
still  contained  the  rivet  intact. 

"  Most  of  the  dishes  have  the  potter's 
name  stamped  thereon,  more  or  less  indis- 
tinctly, and  require  close  examination  with 
a  glass  to  make  them  out.  Two  of  the 
names  appear  to  be  '  Borillioe '  and  '  Senonis ' 
or  '  Senonius.'  •  Borilli '  with  terminal  o,  off, 
or  offic,  and  '  Senoni '  with  terminal  f  fe,  fee, 
or  fecit,  are  known  to  be  potters'  marks. 
The  following  urns  were  taken  out  in  fairly 
perfect  condition ;  some  of  the  others  have 
not  yet  been  emptied  : 

(1)    2    feet    9    inches    in    circumference, 
11  inches  high. 
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(2)  2   feet    4   inches    in    circumference ; 

top  gone. 

(3)  1    foot    9    inches    in    circumference, 

7  inches  high. 

(4)  2    feet    3    inches    in    circumference, 

9!  inches  high. 

(5)  2    feet    5!   inches    in    circumference, 

1 1  inches  high. 

"  There  are  portions  of  about  half  a  dozen 
more,  and  a  similar  number  were  irretriev- 
ably smashed  and  the  contents  scattered. 
They  were  all  buried  from  2  to  3  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  about  3  or  4  feet  apart. 
No  coins  or  metal  of  any  description  were 
found  in  or  near  them.  There  has  been  no 
attempt  at  a  systematic  search,  and  only  the 
necessary  width  and  depth  of  ground  re- 
quired for  gardening  purposes  has  been 
removed,  so  that  it  is '  probable  there  are 
more  burials  to  be  discovered  at  some  future 
time.  The  rector  has-  repaired  several  of 
the  Samian  ware  dishes,  likewise  a  very 
graceful  Samian  ware  cup  which  was  broken 
in  three  pieces,  but  now  hardly  shows  a 
sign  of  fracture.  The  '  finds '  have  not  been 
disposed  of." 

i$>         <$>         «$> 

Country  Life  for  November  14  contained  a 
pleasantly  reminiscent  article  on  "Old  London 
Shop  Fronts,"  beautifully  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphic views  of  seven  surviving  old-fashioned 
examples,  and  written  by  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Wheatley,  who  knows  his  London  as  few 
other  men  do. 

*fc  $?  $? 
The  last  issue  of  the  St.  Andrews  College 
Echoes  gives  interesting  glimpses  of  life  at 
the  Scottish  university  just  two  centuries 
ago.  Students  paid  nothing  for  their  rooms, 
but  ^3  1  os.  per  quarter  enabled  them  to 
dine  at  the  high  table.  For  ^5  ns.  id. 
poorer  men  could  get  through  the  whole 
session — just  six  months.  Breakfast  was 
served  at  7  a.m.,  and  consisted  of  an  oatmeal 
loaf  and  half  a  pint  of  beer.  For  supper 
each  had  half  a  twopenny  loaf  and  a  pint  of 
beer.  At  the  high  table  poultry  broth  and 
beef  were  served,  and  at  the  second  a 
plentiful  supply  of  broth  and  beef.  Herrings 
and  flounders  sometimes  graced  the  board. 
Beer  there  was  in  abundance,  and  the 
colleges  in  those  good  old  days  had  their 


brewhouse,  a  perquisite  of  the  porter,  who 
was  permitted  to  sell  ale  to  the  students. 

♦  ♦        ♦ 

There  was  no  Christmas  vacation  at  St. 
Andrews,  but  the  dinner  on  Christmas  Day 
was  a  feast  in  reality.  Six  bottles  of  wine 
graced  the  high  table,  and  a  gallon  of  rum 
the  second  table,  from  which  the  students 
brewed  punch.  Each  student  "loaned" 
his  plate  from  the  factor,  who  charged 
1 6s.  8d.  for  its  use  during  the  curriculum; 
but  each  owned  his  kettle,  knife  and  fork, 
and  these  he  had  to  keep  clean.  Students 
were  not  allowed  out  of  doors  after  eight 
without  a  permit,  and  if  not  in  by  ten  a  fine 
followed.  After  1820  intramural  residence 
ceased,  but  the  students  were  under  a  disci- 
plinary committee.  The  committee's  records 
show  inter  alia  that  football  is  "  dangerous 
to  limbs  and  lives  of  those  engaging  in  it," 
and  that  "  billiards  never  have  been,  nor 
ever  can  be,  tolerated  in  the  University." 
This  was  in  1852.  To-day  the  Union  has  a 
good  billiard-room. 

♦  ♦        ♦ 

It  was  reported  in  October  that  the  cell  of 
St.  Guthlac  at  Croyland  Abbey  had  been 
discovered.  Tradition  says  that  the  saint, 
who  landed  on  the  island  of  Croyland  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  a.d.  697,  lived  in  a 
cell  directly  west  of  the  great  west  front  of 
the  abbey.  The  Rector  of  Croyland,  the 
Rev-  A.  H.  Morris,  determined  to  dig  along 
the  west  front  a  short  time  ago  to  see  if  any- 
thing remained.  He  obtained  the  help  of 
Mr.  Stuart  Thompson,  of  Peterborough,  the 
experienced  builder  and  repairer  of  cathedrals 
and  old  churches,  who  in  his  report  of  what 
has  been  found  says  (we  quote  from  the 
Guardian  of  October  21): 

"  After  our  further  search  to-day  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  we  are  justified  in  claim- 
ing to  have  recovered  the  site  of  the  famous 
St.  Guthlac's  cell.  So  far  we  have  found 
part  of  the  floor,  with,  apparently,  its  northern 
and  western  boundaries ;  but  I  quite  think 
we  shall  find  the  whole  floor  more  or  less 
intact,  as  shown  on  Dr.  Stukeley's  plan, 
unless  possibly  where  it  may  have  been  dis- 
turbed in  making  the  present  path  on  the 
southern  side.  The  fact  that  we  found  it  by 
trying  the  spot  mentioned  by  Dr.  Stukeley 
in  his  book  of  the  eighteenth  century — viz., 
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to  the  west  of  the  west  front  of  the  old  south 
aisle— is  no  proof  by  itself  of  its  having  been 
St.  Guthlac's  abode,  as  Dr.  Stukeley  had  to 
depend  upon  tradition  for  his  authority  ;  but 
tradition,  I  think,  has  proved  correct.  The 
tiles  with  which  the  floor  is  paved  are 
Roman,  or  at  any  rate  early  British,  and 
therefore  ancient.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
them  a  definite  century,  but  the  date  is  to  a 
certain  extent  fixed  by  the  material  we  passed 
through.  At  about  2  feet  below  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground  is  important  evidence 
in  the  layer,  varying  from  3  inches  to 
6  inches  in  thickness,  of  what  is  technically 
known  as  '  banker  dust '  (stone-dust  made  by 
masons  when  preparing  stone  for  building). 
This  is  to  be  found  nearly  all  round  the 
churchyard,  and  in  this  particular  spot  must 
have  been  formed  during  the  building  of  the 
Norman  west  front,  therefore  not  later  than 
a.d.  1 100.  Between  this  '  banker  dust '  and 
the  floor  is  a  course  of  peat  about  3  inches 
thick,  and  below  that,  again,  is  about  a  foot  of 
earth,  which  will  quite  account  for  the  other 
four  centuries,  and  brings  us  to  St.  Guthlac's 
time.  Even  with  its  antiquity  established, 
it  would  ordinarily  be  difficult  to  identify  it 
as  specially  St.  Guthlac's  cell ;  but  here  I 
consider  the  absence  of  bones  as  particularly 
strong  evidence.  Anywhere  else  in  the 
churchyard  you  dig  you  will  find  multitudes 
of  bones  both  above  and  below  the  '  banker 
dust '  level,  but  here  absolutely  none,  which 
tends  to  show  that  it  has  been  kept  sacred 
from  the  beginning ;  and  the  one  person  for 
whom  this  would  be  done  would  be  the 
patron  saint.  The  very  rough  brick-and- 
stone  floor  packed  up  on  the  original  is 
interesting,  but  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture whether  it  was  raised  by  St.  Guthlac 
himself  to  get  above  the  water-level  and 
escape  the  ague  or  fen-fever  from  which  we 
read  that  he  suffered,  or  by  another  hermit 
inhabiting  the  same  cell  later,  as  was  fre- 
quently done.  Should  the  '  cell  with  steps,' 
spoken  of  by  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Le  Bceuf,  in  his  guide  to  the  abbey,  be  found 
anywhere  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  to 
the  nave,  and  prove  to  be  of  contemporary 
date  with  this,  it  may  possibly  be  the  saint's 
oratory." 

The    Rector    of    Croyland    will  be   glad 
to  show  antiquaries  and  other  lovers  of  our 


historic  past  what  has  been  found,  and  he 
appeals  for  subscriptions  to  continue  the  ex- 
pensive work  of  excavation,  also  to  fence 
round  and  protect  the  old  work  discovered. 

A  photographic  view  of  the  supposed  site 
of  the  cell  appeared  in  the  Daily  Graphic  of 
October  24. 

♦         ♦         ♦ 

"  During  recent  years,"  says  the  Builder  of 
October  31,  "considerable  attention  has 
been  devoted  in  the  German  technical  press 
to  the  condition  of  the  exterior  masonry  of 
Cologne  Cathedral,  some  writers  having  gone 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  deterioration  of 
the  stone  is  sufficient  to  threaten  the  stability 
of  the  structure.  It  is  reassuring,  therefore, 
to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hertel,  the 
architect  to  the  cathedral,  that  the  dilapida- 
tions are  of  no  importance  from  the  stand- 
point of  solidity  or  stability,  being  generally 
of  superficial  character,  and  affecting  little 
beyond  turrets,  pinnacles,  sculpture,  and 
other  ornamental  details.  Some  of  these,  we 
are  sorry  to  note,  are  in  a  sad  condition,  and 
it  does  not  appear  practicable  to  devise  any 
effective  means  of  protecting  them  and  other 
parts  of  the  fabric  from  the  destructive  gases 
emitted  from  the  chimneys  of  the  numerous 
industrial  works  surrounding  the  cathedral. 
Various  kinds  of  stone  enter  into  the 
structure,  but  all  of  them  consist  largely  of 
calcareous  and  dolomitic  substances,  which 
are  readily  attacked  by  sulphuric  acid  formed 
in  the  air  by  reaction  between  oxygen  and 
sulphurous  fumes,  and  brought  into  contact 
with  the  masonry  by  the  agency  of  rain  and 
snow.  The  problem  is  very  similar  to  that 
presented  at  Canterbury  and  other  places, 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  really  satis- 
factory solution  seems  to  be  almost  insuper- 
able." 

$  $»  •)&» 
Five  rudely  made,  unornamented  cinerary  urns 
were  dug  up  at  Largs,  Ayrshire,  in  October. 
Many  fragments  of  urns  of  a  vase  shape,  and 
in  some  cases  ornamented  with  ring  and 
cross  markings,  have  also  been  found  at  the 
same  place,  where  excavations  for  new  build- 
ings have  been  going  on. 

$         «i&»         %? 
The  excavations  which  have  been  carried  on 
for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
former  fortress  of  Oldenburg,  not  far  from 
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the  town  of  Schleswig,  have  resulted,  says 
the  Athenmwi,  in  the  discovery  of  a  large 
grave  of  the  Viking  period,  containing, 
among  other  things,  iron  bolts  and  nails  of  a 
boat,  the  woodwork  of  which  has  completely 
disappeared,  and  two  runic  stones. 

«fr  «$?  %? 
The  formation  of  an  Islington  Antiquarian 
and  Historical  Society  is  announced,  the 
promoters  being  Messrs.  Aleck  Abrahams, 
H.  W.  Fincham,  J.  W.  Hancock,  and  VV.  H. 
Pratt.  Such  an  organization  for  the  special 
study  of  local  antiquities  and  history  has  long 
been  wanted.  Apparently  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  ever  existed,  although  Islington's  famous 
residents  have  included  such  excellent  anti- 
quaries as  John  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  William 
Howitt,  George  Daniel,  William  Knight, 
F.S.A.,  William  Upcott,  and  a  score  of  others. 
Nichols's  house  in  Highbury  Place  was  a 
notable  centre  for  many  topographers  and 
historians.  Richard  Gough  and  Sir  Henry 
Ellis  were  lifelong  friends.  Bray,  Percival, 
Meyrick  and  Clutterbuck  are  a  few  names 
selected  at  random  from  the  long  and  inter- 
esting list  of  visitors.  It  was  a  beneficent 
custom  of  the  greatest  of  antiquarian  printers 
and  publishers  to  entertain  at  Highbury  the 
large  circle  of  authors  whose  works  he  had 
produced. 

The  important  and  most  interesting  district 
of  Islington  should,  under  such  circumstances, 
have  had  a  society  of  exceptional  prestige ; 
but  the  Literary  Society  which  came  into 
existence  in  1833  was  a  poor  substitute. 
Practically  a  library  and  lecture  society,  like 
the  Russell  Institute,  it  gained  under  Charles 
Woodward,  F.R.S.,  some  repute  for  its  group 
of  men  of  science,  but  no  serious  rivalry  to 
Albemarle  Street  was  attained.  The  pro- 
posed society  has  different  purposes,  and 
a  greater  probability  of  success.  The  inaugural 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Central  Public 
Library  on  December  3,  when  Mr.  Richard 
Moreland,  M.Inst.CE.,  will  preside.  The 
Hon.  Secretary,  pro  tern.,  is  Mr.  S.  T.  C. 
Weekes,  10,  York  House,  Highbury  Cres- 
cent, N. 

♦        ♦        ♦ 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Borrajo,  Curator  of  the 
Guildhall  Museum,  writes  to  say  that  the 
statement  quoted  from  the  Staffordshire 
Sentinel  in   one   of  last   month's    "  Notes " 


(see  ante,  p.  410)  that  the  Roman  moulds  in 
the  Guildhall  Museum  have  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Karl  Fischer  for  reproduction  by  his 
process  is  inaccurate. 


Cbe  Cult  of  t&e  jQeo*©rutM0m : 
a  Cest^case  eramtneti. 

By  C.  W.  Dymond,  F.S.A. 


O  one  who  has  borne  an  early  and 
active  share  in  furnishing  materials 
for  the  study  of  our  ancient  rude- 
stone  monuments  by  the  modern 
method  of  sober  and  cautious  induction,  it 
seems  very  unfortunate  that  fresh  currency, 
with  variations  and  additions,  should  recently 
have  been  given  to  some  of  those  wild 
fancies  of  the  earlier  antiquaries  of  the  pre- 
historic school  which  well-informed  students 
of  the  subject,  almost  unanimously,  have 
agreed  in  consigning  to  the  limbo  of  dis- 
credited dreams.  But  error  dies  hard ;  and, 
while  the  popular  imagination  is  still  fascinated 
by  the  glamour  of  a  venerable  romance,  there 
comes  a  rehabilitation  of  it  by  an  author 
whose  reputation  in  his  own  walk  of  science 
lends  an  undue  importance  to  his  speculations 
in  this  field  of  inquiry,  which  would  scarcely 
have  received  serious  attention  if  they  had 
been  propounded  by  one  not  in  the  public 
eye. 

We  should  naturally  expect  that  an  in- 
vestigation which  we  owe  to  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer,  would  be  conducted  on  strictly 
scientific  lines.  None  will  be  concerned  to 
dispute  his  elaborate  array  of  astronomical 
data,  standing  by  themselves ;  but,  in  con- 
necting these  with  the  megaliths,  after  a 
manner  peculiarly  his  own,  scientific  precision 
and  caution  seem  sometimes  to  have  been 
carelessly — almost  recklessly — thrown  to  the 
winds.  Sir  Norman's  statements  in  this  con- 
nection, so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
reading  them,  bristle  with  points  which,  to 
put  it  mildly,  invite  adverse  criticism ;  and, 
on  inquiry,  some  of  these  are  found  to  carry 
with  them  their  own  refutation. 
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At  least  one  competent  critic  has  already 
dealt  destructively  with  assertions  and  con- 
jectures advanced  by  Sir  Norman  concerning 
remains  in  the  reviewer's  own  district ;  and, 
in  order  to  illustrate  and  enforce  some  of  the 
preceding  strictures  by  reference  to  a  par- 
ticular example,  I  will  take  another  case — 
one  put  prominently  forward  by  Sir  Norman 
himself — to  see  whether  it  lends  any  support 
to  his  contention.  He  has  published  a 
photograph  of  a  section  of  the  6-inch  O.M. 
covering  the  surroundings  of  the  stone  circle 
at  Boscawen-un,  in  West  Penwith,  on  which 
he  has  ruled  lines  radiating  from  the  centre 
of  the  circle  and  passing  through  the  seats  of 
six  standing-stones  on  the  eastern  side  of  its 
meridian,  and  of  one  on  the  western.  He 
finds  these  aligned  as  follows  :  (i)  To  Capella, 
at  2250  b.c;  (2,  3)  to  the  Solstitial  Sun; 
(4)  to  the  May  Sun  ;  (5)  to  the  Pleiades,  in 
May,  1480  b.c  ;  (6)  to  the  November  Sun  ; 
(7)  to  the  Pleiades,  in  September,  2120  b.c. 
The  note  at  the  foot  of  the  plate  naively 
adds  :  "  Where  such  inter-related  monuments 
are  marked  on  a  map,  the  photograph  shows 
how  a  site  can  be  surveyed  astronomically 
with  the  aid  of  a  protractor."  Truly  a 
temptingly  easy  process,  but  how  futile!  — 
that  is,  unless  the  ground  is  practically  as 
fiat  as  the  map.  A  diagram  on  paper  is  one 
thing  :  the  application  of  it  to  a  site  may  be, 
and  generally  is,  a  very  different  thing.  To 
common-sense  it  would  seem  to  be  a  sine 
qua  non  that  every  "  pointer-stone  "  should  be 
visible  from  the  centre  of  observation  ;  so,  to 
discover  the  extent  to  which  this  condition 
might  be  fulfilled  at  the  place  in  question,  I 
took  an  opportunity  of  devoting  a  day  to  the 
inquiry  while  recently  staying  at  Penzance. 
On  the  way  to  the  circle  I  carefully  noted  the 
size  and  placing  of  each  of  the  six  eastern 
stones,  with  special  reference  to  the  points  at 
issue.  Details  need  not  be  given  here :  the 
sole  initial  question  being,  Are  these,  or 
are  any  of  them,  visible  from  the  circle  ? 
From  the  fading  impressions  of  a  previous 
visit  nearly  forty  years  ago,  from  a  different 
direction  of  approach,  I  thought  that  some  of 
them  might  so  be  seen ;  and,  with  such 
expectation,  followed  the  lane  leading  west- 
ward for  half  a  mile  from  the  farm,  which  is 
on  a  rather  high  and  fiat  plateau.  The  lane 
keeps  its  level  until  within  a  hundred  yards 


or  so  of  the  circle;  at  which  distance  the 
ground  suddenly  dips — perhaps  10  feet — to 
its  site.  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  such 
a  complete  occultation  of  everything  beyond 
the  brow  of  this  short  descent,  which  forms 
the  visible  horizon  on  that  side.  It  became 
clear  to  me  that,  of  all  the  stones  passed  on 
the  way,  not  one  could  ever  have  been  seen 
from  the  circle — nor  even,  in  most  instances, 
from  each  other.  It  is  true  that  the  author 
who  has  treated  of  this  class  of  remains  in  the 
Victoria  History  of  the  county  was  of  opinion 
that  the  nearest  stone  (that  numbered  1  on 
the  list,  and  wrongly  marked  "  stone  cross  " 
on  the  O.M.)  might  be  seen  from  the  circle 
if  the  intervening  hedges  were  removed ;  and 
I  believe  that  Sir  Norman  follows  him  in 
indulging  this  supposition.  But  I  formed  a 
different  conclusion.*  Again,  the  author 
just  cited  says  that  the  stone  standing  E.S.E. 
from  the  circle  is  plainly  visible  from  it. 
This  is  numbered  (6)  on  the  list,  and  is 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away  ;  but  here 
my  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  a  reference 
to  the  contours  on  the  map.  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  that  the  only  standing-stone  un- 
mistakably visible  from  the  circle  is  that 
nearly  due  west  from  it,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fiat  hollow ;  but  objects  in  that  direction 
seem  to  count  for  very  little.  Further,  even 
if  the  ground  were  flat  enough  to  allow  all 
these  outliers  to  be  in  view,  what  use  could 
possibly  be  served  by  placing  them  at 
distances  varying  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
a  mile  and  three-quarters,  and,  in  one  instance, 
erecting  two  monoliths,  1 7  feet  apart,  athwart 
the  line  of  direction  ?  In  face  of  these  facts, 
what  becomes  of  the  diagram  and  the  theory 
which  it  is  supposed  to  exemplify  ?  Ab  uno 
disce  omnes. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  "an  ounce 
of  fact  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory."  The 
nature  and  bearings  of  those  practical  aspects 
of  the  question  to  which,  at  the  outset,  an 
appeal  must  be  made,  ought  to  suffice,  at 
least,  for  heavily  discounting  the  value  of  the 
opinions  under  review,  so  far  as  they  transcend 
the  limits  of  the  credible  and  the  consistent. 
But,  unfortunately,  much  of  the  cogency  of 
this  class  of  evidence  is  lost  upon  the  many 

*  If  it  were  thought  worth  while  to  test  the  matter, 
it  could  soon  be  settled  by  running  a  line  of  spirit- 
levelling  between  the  two  points. 
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who  are  not  specialists  in  this  particular 
study — one  singularly  open  to  those  slippery 
and  gratuitous  suppositions  which  have  con- 
tinually dogged  the  steps  of  the  serious  and 
responsible  inquirer.  And  it  will  continue 
to  be  so  until  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
is  systematically  set  forth  by  someone 
familiar  with  the  exigencies  of  field-work, 
having  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  structural 
and  topographical  features  of  all  the  groups 
used  as  examples,  and  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  those  branches  of  literature  which  pertain 
to  the  subject. 

All  human  experience  goes  to  show  how 
easy  it  is  for  any  enthusiast,  possessed  by  an 
idea,  to  gather  disciples  as  enthusiastic  as 
himself ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  familiar  phe- 
nomena of  research  that  no  notion — be  it 
never  so  absurd — but  has  been  established  on 
"  proofs "  collected  by  the  industry  of  its 
votaries.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite 
a  number  of  typical  cases  in  which  a  chain  of 
evidence  —  at  first  blush,  perhaps,  very 
plausible — has  been  adduced  in  favour  of 
theories  which,  in  the  estimation  of  impartial 
judges,  taking  them  on  their  merits,  have 
been  found  wanting.  A  due  regard  for  this 
fact — which  is  too  often  forgotten — would 
have  saved  many  an  adventurer  from  giving 
to  the  world  his  grotesque  or  unsound  lucubra- 
tions. This  question  is  one  on  which  those 
who  know  most  about  it  are  usually  disposed 
to  be  the  most  reticent,  for,  in  the  words  of 
an  ancient  bard,  "Few  are  its  openings 
towards  the  past ;  and,  when  the  vision 
comes,  it  is  but  dim  and  dark." 

Had  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  lived  and  worked 
among  these  amorpholiths,  as  he  has  lived  and 
worked  among  his  instruments  of  precision, 
perhaps  he  might  have  been  able  better 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  insuperable 
difficulties  which  the  cautious  prehistoric 
antiquary  finds  in  lending  a  listening  ear  to 
his  peculiar  interpretation  of  the  speech  of 
these  rude  and  enigmatic  survivals  from 
remote  and  forgotten  ages. 
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Cbe  Comacines. 

By  W.  Ravenscroft,  F.S.A. 
( Concluded  from  p.  379.) 

j]NE  word  as  to  the  development  of 
architecture  under  the  Comacines. 
The  Romans  had  evolved  an  art  in 
1=1  which  architectural  treatment  largely 
masked  real  construction,  especially  when  the 
latter  was  in  cement  or  brick.  Their  adorn- 
ment was  superficial,  and  it  was  for  the 
Comacines  to  develop  the  style  which  chiefly 
in  Italy  became  a  treatment  of  real  arches 
(round)  on  real  columns  (the  latter  often 
taken  from  older  Roman  buildings)  and 
slightly  pitched  wooden  roofs,  which  they 
afterwards  developed  internally  into  barrel 
vaults.  Then  came  upon  them  the  side 
influences  from  the  East  and  South,  that 
from  the  East  bringing  the  Dome  and 
Byzantine  ornamentation,  and  that  from  the 
South  (Saracenic)  developing  into  the  Italian 
Gothic  or  Pointed  styles,  which  matured  into 
the  completeness  of  our  Northern  cathedrals 
both  in  France  and  England,  until  the  whole 
succumbed  to  the  enormous  sweep  of  the 
Renaissance,  which  appropriated  all  the 
Roman  orders,  together  with  the  vault  and 
the  dome,  and  ultimately  supplanted  the 
architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

And  now  let  us  endeavour  to  trace  the 
constitution  of  these  Comacine  lodges,  and 
to  ascertain  something  of  their  relation  to 
the  world  at  large. 

It  is  capable  of  proof  that  in  the  seventh 
century  the  Magistri  .Comacini  were  a 
properly  organized  body,  having  different 
degrees  of  rank.  The  higher  order  were 
called  Magistri,  and  were  competent  to  act  as 
architects.  With  and  under  them  worked 
the  Colligantes  :  these  appear  to  have  con- 
sisted of  novices  and  craftsmen. 

In  the  under  church  of  St.  Clemente  at 
Rome  there  is  a  fresco  of  the  tenth  century 
which  shows  the  master  mason  directing  his 
men,  and  some  think  they  can  discern 
beneath  the  toga  a  master's  apron.  For  my 
own  part,  although  I  looked  carefully  for  it,  I 
should  not  like  to  say  it  is  undoubtedly  there ; 
but  be  this  so  or  not,  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  Magister  who  is  named  Sesinius,  and 
who  somewhat  angrily  directs  his  men.  call- 
ing them  sons  of  Pute. 
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An  Italian  writer,  referring  to  these  guilds 
(Cesare  Cantu  Storiadi  Como),  says  :  "  They 
were  called  together  in  the  Loggie  (hence 
Lodge)  by  a  grand  master  to  hear  of  affairs 
common  to  the  order,  to  accept  novices,  and 
confer  superior  degrees  on  others.  The 
chief  Lodge  had  other  dependences,  and  all 
members  were  instructed  in  their  duties  to 
the  society  and  taught  to  direct  every  action 
to  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  and  His  worship — 
to  live  faithful  to  God  and  the  government — 
to  lend  themselves  to  the  public  good  and 
fraternal  charity."  "  Strength,  force  and 
beauty  were  their  symbols  ;  Bishops,  Princes, 
men  of  high  rank  who  studied  architecture 
fraternized  with  them."  "From  the  tenth 
to  the  thirteenth  centuries  grand  masters  took 
oaths  of  discretion  and  fidelity.  Masters 
coming  from  other  Lodges  were  received  and 
employed,  Apprentices  were  not  paid  in  the 
same  manner  as  Craftsmen,  and  all  questions 
were  settled  in  Council." 

One  other  authority  under  this  head  may 
suffice — Signor  Agostino  Segredio,  who,  in 
his  work  on  the  building  guilds  of  Venice, 
says :  "  While  we  are  speaking  of  the 
Masonic  Companies  and  their  jealous  secrecy 
we  must  not  forget  the  most  grand  and 
potent  guild  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  of  the 
Freemasons ;  originating  most  probably  from 
the  builders  of  Como  (Magistri  Comacini),  it 
spread  beyond  the  Alps.  Popes  gave  them 
their  benediction,  monarchs  protected  them, 
and  the  most  powerful  thought  it  an  honour 
to  be  inscribed  in  their  ranks ;  they  with  the 
utmost  jealousy  practised  all  the  arts  con- 
nected with  building,  and  by  severe  laws  and 
penalties  (perhaps  also  with  bloodshed)  pro- 
hibited others  from  the  practice  of  building 
important  edifices.  Long  and  hard  were  the 
initiations  to  aspirants,  and  mysterious  were 
the  meetings  and  the  teaching,  and  to  enoble 
themselves  they  dated  their  origin  from 
Solomon's  Temple." 

Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  these  guilds  of 
craftsmen  in  the  Middle  Ages  expanded  their 
ritual  to  the  extent  of  giving  to  their  working 
tools  moral,  and  even  spiritual,  significance. 
That  may  be  a  not  unlikely  outcome  of  their 
system,  but  whether  so  or  not,  they  had  their 
symbols,  without  doubt.  This  is  illustrated 
in  a  house  at  Assisi  having  the  date  on  its 
door  1405,  but  perhaps  of  greater  antiquity, 


shown  to  this  day  as  that  of  the  Comacini, 
and  on  the  keystone  to  the  entrance  is  still 
to  be  seen  carved  the  open  compasses  con- 
taining a  rose.  This  badge  also,  together 
with  a  masonic  square,  the  Comacini  have 
left  on  the  castle  at  Assisi,  where  also  they 
worked. 

But  the  great  distinguishing  badges  of  the 
order  are  the  endless  knot  and  the  Lion  of 
Judah.  The  endless  knot  appears  to  mark 
off  the  work  of  the  earlier  age,  the  Lion 
appearing  when  the  more  elaborate  carvings 
and  the  richer  details  of  later  centuries  pre- 
vailed. This  endless  knot  is  to  this  day  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of 
ornamental  details  in  connection  with  the 
carving  of  stone,  and  while  its  pattern  is 
varied  in  many  ways,  its  principle  is  one  and 
the  same  throughout.  It  consists  generally 
(mainly,  indeed,  but  not  always)  of  a  cord  of 
three  strands — sometimes  of  two — and  this 
cord  generally  is  without  beginning  or  end ; 
sometimes,  however,  it  has  a  beginning  and 
end,  but  without  a  break,  and  its  interlacings 
are  so  intricate  as  to  give  it  the  name  of 
"  Intreccia." 

It  is  to  this  day  known  in  Italy  as  King 
Solomon's  Knot,  and  finds  its  place  on  the 
surface  of  arches,  in  the  capitals  of  columns, 
on  altars,  tympana,  arcades  and  panels,  but 
perhaps  in  its  most  beautiful  development,  in 
screens.  Those  in  St.  Clemente  at  Rome 
are  wonderfully  fine,  and  be  it  remembered, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  this  ornament  comes 
home  to  us  in  our  Celtic  crosses  and  monu- 
mental slabs.  It  is  not  disjointed  like  some 
Byzantine  surface  decorations,  but  consistent 
to  its  character  throughout.  It  is  everywhere 
the  badge  of  the  same  Brotherhood — the  sign- 
manual  of  the  same  Guild  of  Craftsmen. 
The  symbolic  allusion  in  this  remarkable 
badge  would  appear  to  be  the  inscrutable 
character  of  the  Divine  Being  whose  ways 
are  past  finding  out,  and  whose  existence  is 
without  beginning  or  end — an  unbroken  unity. 
Whether  the  threefold  strands  have  reference 
to  the  Trinity  in  such  unity  or  not,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  such  would  be  by  no 
means  an  unlikely  thing  ;  or  the  allusion  may 
have  been  to  the  threefold  cord  which  is  not 
quickly  broken. 

One  is  struck  by  the  extraordinary  amount 
of  this  ornamentation  to  be  found  in  Italy, 
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much  still  in  situ,  and  one  would  almost  say 
still  more  in  fragments,  built  into  walls  and 
varied  in  character  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  churches  about  Como,  chiefly,  perhaps, 
that  of  St.  Abbondio,  have  some  rich  illustra- 
tions of  the  Comacine  knot-work. 

It  is  interesting  in  passing  to  note  that  the 
Romans  had   a   similar,    but   less  intricate, 
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work  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whether  lions, 
griffins,  or  other  monsters.  Leader  Scott 
would  have  us  believe  the  lion  here  is  the 
type  of  Christ,  and  that  when  columns  are 
on  the  backs  of  lions,  as  at  Pisa  and  Siena, 
they  represent  our  Lord  as  the  Pillar  of 
Faith,  springing  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  ; 
while,  when  surmounting  the  column,  He  is 
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pattern  in  a  great  deal  of  their  paving,  and 
might  not  that  have  been  in  their  day  the 
working  out  of  a  "  Temple  tradition " 
received  through  the  Etruscans,  and  the  type 
of  the  fuller  knot  developed  by  the  Coma- 
cines?  As  regards  the  Lion  of  Judah,  there 
is  more  difficulty ;  indeed,  there  is  here  the 
mystery  which  enshrouds  all  the  grotesque 


figured  as  the  Door,  the  latter  being  the 
earlier  form — viz.,  that  which  prevailed 
from  before  a.d.  iooo  to  1200,  while  the 
former  held  from  a.d.  1200  to  1500.  This 
all  fits  in  with  such  representations  as  at 
Monza,  where  the  lion  is  nursing  a  lamb; 
but  when,  as  at  Assisi  or  Siena,  the  lion  is 
eating  man  or  animals  one  wonders  how  this 
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symbol  applies.  This  wonder  is  increased 
by  finding  lionesses  and  cubs,  as  at  Siena. 
True,  it  may  be  that  some  such  representa- 
tions in  a  rough  and  coarse  way  may  suggest 
the  absorbing  power  of  Christianity,  or  convey 
something  akin  to  what  we  read  in  the 
Apocalypse  about  the  "  wrath  of  the  Lamb." 
But  if  Ruskin  and  others  who  have  studied 
the  subject  can  only  guess  at  a  meaning  for 
these  strange  creatures,  we  must  be  content 
to  leave  the  mystery  unsolved. 

One  wonders,  however,  why,  if  the  associa- 
tion with  King  Solomon's  Temple  is  so  mani- 
fest in  the  knot,  the  lions  should  not  have 
their  relation  to  the  same  beasts  which 
adorned  the  approach  to  King  Solomon's 
throne.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  again, 
that  the  Hittites'  influence  is  in  the  oldest 
piece  of  sculpture  in  Europe — viz.,  the 
lions  at  Mykenas  ;  while  the  Etruscans  also 
attempted  representations  of  the  king  of 
beasts,  generally  as  guardians  of  a  gate. 
Tolerably  certain,  however,  it  is  that  the 
lion  of  the  later  Comacines'  work  had  some 
reference  to  Christ,  and  found  its  way,  as  the 
badge  of  the  Brotherhood  in  some  form  or 
other,  into  most  of  their  more  important 
buildings. 

Other  ancient  badges  (for  the  Comacines 
were  full  of  symbolism,  whether  in  planning 
or  decorating  their  buildings),  such  as  the 
pentalpha  and  the  hexalpha,  they  had,  and 
these  can  be  traced  back  to  centuries  before 
Christ. 

And  now,  before  we  reach  the  closing  part 
of  our  theme,  let  us  refer  again  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Comacines  on  the  architecture 
of  the  British  Isles,  for  I  think  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  such  really  did  exist,  and 
to  a  quite  remarkable  degree. 

Let  us  keep  in  memory  a  few  facts  : 

First,  that  with  the  Roman  legions  there 
came  to  our  shores  Lodges  of  Artificers. 
They  in  time  became  Christian,  and  probably 
built  the  Romano-British  churches,  of  which 
we  have  already  seen  there  were  a  consider- 
able number  in  our  land — one,  as  is  well 
known,  at  Silchester.  Then  we  get  a  slack- 
ing off  in  many  directions  when  the  Romans 
left  our  shores,  and  after  that  the  inroads  of 
Pagan  Saxons  gradually  obliterating,  although 
not  wholly  destroying,  the  influence  of 
Christianity — at  any  rate,  driving  it  westward 


until  it  was  almost  extinct  in  the  Saxon 
kingdom.  Then,  be  it  remembered,  the  trend 
of  the  Christian  migration  was  to  Cornwall, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  where  in  all  these  districts 
the  Christain  faith  was  kept  alive,  but  cut  off 
from  intercourse  with  Europe,  and  especially 
with  Italy,  except  by  the  open  sea. 

Then  we  know  that  such  communication 
by  sea  was  maintained,  and,  indeed,  existed  at 
least  700  years  before  the  time  of  Christ. 
We  further  find  that  the  Christian  Church  of 
Ireland  sent  the  Culdees  to  Scotland,  and 
thence  Christianity  spread  to  the  Northern 
Kingdom,  quite  before  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine.  These  Culdees,  by  the  way, 
are  said  (Gould's  Freemasonry)  to  have  had 
connection  with  the  Romans  in  Britain,  and 
to  have  learned  the  art  of  building  from  their 
Collegia.     They  also  had  the  endless  cord. 

Now  all  this  being  so — and  let  it  be  em- 
phasized that  the  districts  we  are  now  con- 
sidering were  practically  cut  off  from  the 
civilized  world  except  by  the  open  sea  by  the 
Pagan  Saxons — what  do  we  find  ?  In  every 
one  of  these  countries,  even  to  Northumbria, 
but  practically  nowhere  else  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Comacine  knots  (in  some  cases  of  two, 
in  some  of  one,  strand  only).  Also  in  a  few 
instances  the  Chi  Rho,  so  abundant  in  Italy ; 
while  in  Ireland  we  get  the  round  towers, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  speculated, 
and  which  are  so  strikingly  similar  to  those 
of  Ravenna. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  surface  ornament, 
of  which  we  are  chiefly  speaking  now,  was 
but  the  development  of  the  Runic  ornament 
of  the  Scandinavian,  the  answer  to  which  is  : 
These  are  Christian ;  and  while  similar  ideas 
may  have  been  carried  to  the  Scandinavians 
by  the  Phoenicians,  with  whom  they  had 
early  intercourse  (and  these  latter  held  tradi- 
tions of  Solomon's  Temple),  it  is  far  more 
likely  it  came  to  our  western  shores  by  direct 
intercourse  with  Italy. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  how  the 
Round  Towers  came  into  Ireland,  Leader 
Scott's  book  says  :  "  In  the  first  place,  where 
can  similar  towers  be  found  dating  from 
times  contemporary  ?  The  answer  is  decided 
in  Italy  :  in  Ravenna  and  Lombardy,  from 
the  date  a.d.  300  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries ;  and  they  show  just  that  Eastern 
touch    which    distinguishes    the    Byzantine 
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Roman  Architecture  of  Ravenna,  and  has 
caused  authors  to  seek  the  origin  of  the 
Round  Towers  farther  east  than  Italy." 
Again,  with  reference  to  the  Solomon's  knot, 


Cross,  with  a  circle  crowning  it  like  a  halo, 
and  suggesting  the  eternity  of  the  human 
Cross  of  our  Saviour."  St.  Patrick,  Ireland's 
great  missionary,  too,  a.d.  375-464,  was  of 
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the  same  author  says :  "  By  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  the  Irish  Cross  had  reached 
its  full  development — it  was  no  longer  a  sign 
or  slab,  but  a  beautiful  upright  sculptured 


continental  origin  on  his  mother's  side,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Stokes  tells  us  a  great  deal 
about  the  intercourse  between  Italy  and 
Ireland — enough   to  show  that  their   inter- 
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course  was  very  direct  and  complete.  Indeed, 
in  her  interesting  book  entitled  Six  Months 
in  the  Apennines,  she  seems  to  have  re- 
nounced the  theory  that  the  interlaced  work 
on  the  Irish  crosses  and  other  such  devices 
originated  with  the  Irish  or  their  pre- 
decessors, and  is  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  from  the  number  of  Irish  saints  who 
visited  or  settled  in  Italy  were  transmitted  to 
Ireland  that  which  they  already  found  to  be 
in  existence  in  the  country  of  their  adoption. 
In  Old  Cornish  Crosses  Romilly  Allen  re- 
marks the  connection  between  Italian  and 
Cornish  details. 

So  much,  then,  for  our  western  shores. 
We  turn  to  Saxon  England,  and  have  already 
seen  that  St.  Augustine  in  a.d.  598  brought 
over  with  him  several  of  the  community  of 
the  Liberi  Muratori,  and  to  this  it  may  be 
added  that  in  604  he  wrote  to  the  Pope 
asking  for  more  architects  and  workmen,  and 
these  Gregory  sent  him.  Further,  it  is  re- 
marked by  the  Rev.  W.  Miles  Barnes  that 
the  Saxon  font  in  Toller  Fratrum  Church, 
Dorset,  and  the  eighth-century  well-head  at 
the  office  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Rome,  are  decorated  with  precisely  similar 
interlacing  bands  in  three  strands,  bordered 
by  a  cable  moulding.  Again,  in  601  Pope 
Gregory  sent  Paulinus  and  others  to  England 
to  assist  in  missionary  work,  and  this  Paulinus 
is  called  Magister,  implying  he  was  an  ex- 
perienced architect  as  well  as  a  missionary, 
and  he  had  his  hand  in  Lincoln  and  York, 
the  latter  a  church  of  Basilican  type.  About 
this  time  also  the  crosses  of  England  began 
to  have  interlaced  ornamentation,  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Hexham,  built  by 
Wilfred  of  York,  was  Basilican  in  its  character, 
with  its  apse  at  its  west  end.  More  might 
be  said  as  to  phrases  and  words  which  in- 
dicate Comacine  influence  on  Saxon  work, 
as  also  to  striking  similarities  in  the  character 
of  such  work — e.g.,  the  round  arched  external 
arcades  with  shafts,  capitals  and  bases,  as  at 
Comacina  and  Bradford-on-Avon — but  time 
and  space  will  not  permit ;  and,  in  concluding 
this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may  well  ask  the 
question :  If  the  Christianized  Saxons  did  not 
get  the  ideas  of  building  from  Romano-British 
traditions — and  that  is  not  at  all  likely — 
whence  did  they  receive  them  ?  Surely  from 
the  Continent ;  and  if  from  there,  especially 


during  the  time  when  Gregory  was  Pope,  the 
only  conclusion  we  can  regard  as  reasonable 
is  that  either  men  of  a  guild  who  were  in 
favour  with  him  were  employed,  or  Saxon 
ecclesiastics  who  had  graduated  in  their 
schools  executed  the  important  works  of 
their  day  in  England.  Probably  both  con- 
clusions are  correct,  and  similar  arguments 
might  be  applied  to  the  connection  between 
the  later  developments  of  architecture  in 
England  and  Italy. 

We  have  reached  the  last  part  of  our  study. 
Can  we  claim  that  the  great  masonic  body  of 
to-day  in  England,  America,  and  the  Colonies 
and  Dependencies  of  the  British  Isles,  are 
legitimately  descended  from  the  Comacines  ? 
Through  the  building  guilds  of  the  Later 
Middle  Ages  we  can,  for  they  were  the  off- 
spring of  that  body;  and  notwithstanding  that 
in  1 7 1 7,  as  already  stated,  our  modern  Free- 
masonry was  remodelled  largely  on  the  regu- 
lations of  the  German  steinmetzen  (themselves 
descendants  of  the  Comacines),  yet  this  by 
no  means  proves  that  it  grew  out  of  it.  On 
the  contrary,  we  claim  that  what  happened 
was  an  existing  corporation  or  corporations, 
growing  yearly  less  and  less  operative  and 
more  and  more  speculative,  was  finally  re- 
cast in  1 7 17.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
following : 

In  the  Aubrey  MS.  we  find:  "Sir  William 
Dugdale  told  me  many  yeares  since  that  about 
Henry  the  third's  time  the  Pope  gave  a  bull 
of  diploma  to  an  company  of  Italian  architects 
to  travell  up  and  downe  over  all  Europe  to 
build  churches.  From  those  are  derived  the 
fraternity  of  Freemasons.  They  are  known 
to  one  another  by  certain  signes  and  markes 
and  watchwords ;  it  continues  to  this  day. 
They  have  severall  lodges  in  several  countres 
for  their  reception,  and  when  any  of  them  fall 
into  decay  the  brotherhood  is  to  relieve  him, 
etc.  The  manner  of  their  adoption  is  formall 
and  with  an  oath  of  secrecy."  Again,  in  the 
year  1375  the  term  Freemason  first  appears 
in  the  records  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
this  is  meant  to  apply  to  operative  masons 
who  were  free  of  certain  taxes,  restrictions, 
etc.,  and  free  to  travel  in  time  of  feudal 
bondage. 

An  Italian  book,  quoted  by  Leader  Scott, 
1788,  describes  the  institutions,  rules,  and 
ceremonies  of  Freemasons,  and  begins  with 
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Adoniram,  who  had  so  many  men  to  pay  at 
the  building  of  the  Temple  that  he  had  to 
divide  them  into  three  classes — novices, 
operatori,  and  magistri — each  of  which  class 
had  secret  signs  and  pass  words,  so  that 
wages  could  be  fixed  and  imposture  avoided. 
It  is  significant  that  these  classes  existed  in 
the  Roman  Collegium  and  the  Comacine 
Guilds,  the  latter  of  whom  are  described  in 
an  ancient  MS.  as  Libera  Muratori  (Free 
Wall- builders). 

Let  us  briefly  sum  up  our  argument. 

i.  Centuries  before  Christ  and  the  found- 
ing of  Rome,  a  race  of  Hametic  descent  spread 
along  the  Mediterranean  shores,  and  after- 
wards became  known  in  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor  as  Hittites,  in  Greece  as  Pelasgoi,  and 
in  Italy  as  Etruscans. 

2.  Hittites  were  engaged  in  building  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  fame  of  which 
spread  far  and  wide. 

3.  The  Romans  learned  their  arts  of 
building,  decoration  and  pottery,  etc.,  from 
the  Etruscans,  who  were  the  same  race  as  the 
Hittites,  and  carried  with  them  some  at  least 
of  their  traditions. 

4.  In  Rome  developed  Collegia  of  Arti- 
ficers, and  in  early  Christian  days  these  had 
traditions  of  King  Solomon. 

5.  At  the  downfall  of  Rome  the  Guild  of 
Artificers  left  and  settled  in  the  district  of 
Como,  holding  as  their  centre  the  island  of 
Comacina. 

6.  That  thence  they  spread  their  influence 
over  all  Western  Europe,  and  even  to  our 
own  shores. 

7.  That  they  merged  into  the  great 
Masonic  Guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

8.  That,  as  these  guilds  died  out,  their 
forms  and  ceremonies  were  preserved  to  a 
great  extent  in  our  masonic  lodges — at  any 
rate,  under  those  of  the  English  and  American 
constitutions. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Masons  more 
than  others  will  be  able  to  judge  adequately 
the  similarity  between  ancient  rite  and 
modern  practice.  This  is  inevitable  in  a 
paper  such  as  this. 

Surely  the  bidding  prayer  of  English  and 
American  Freemasonry  must  put  into  pro- 
minent rank  those  grand  originals,  the  Quatuor 
Coronati,  and  close  upon  them,  in  order  of 
merit,  the  Comacines. 


IRoman  Coin  jForgeries. 

By  C.  W.  Shepherd. 


URING  the  last  two  centuries  the 
number  of  Roman  coins  discovered 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  has 
been  very  great,  and,  since  fresh 
hoards  are  continually  being  unearthed,  it  is 
evident  that  the  stock  is  not  exhausted.  A 
glance  at  any  of  these  coins  is  generally 
sufficient  to  tell  the  expert  numismatist  the  era 
in  which,  and  very  often  the  monarch  in  whose 
reign  they  were  struck;  but  occasionally, 
however,  the  expert  is  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  a  coin  having  a  reverse  belonging 
to  an  era  totally  different  from  that  represented 
by  the  obverse.  For  instance,  a  coin  bearing 
the  image  of  one  Emperor  may  bear  on  the 
other  side  a  design  belonging  to  an  earlier 
or  a  later  period. 

The  only  feasible  explanation  of  this  state 
of  portions  of  the  coinage  is  offered  by  the 
discoveries  of  moulds  for  casting  coins  which 
have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  what 
was  once  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the  present 
article  an  example  will  be  taken  from  a  dis- 
covery made  in  France  during  the  year  1830, 
or  thereabouts,  from  which  it  seems  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  conterfeiting  was 
carried  on,  not  only  by  ordinary  forgers,  but 
probably  by  the  Roman  Emperors  themselves, 
who,  whilst  persecuting  others,  were  engaged  in 
the  same  deceitful  practice  in  their  own  inter- 
ests. Moreover,  the  spurious  coins  were 
generally  imitations  of  the  money  of  a  pre- 
ceding Emperor — usually  of  a  period  of  which 
the  coins  were  roughly  made,  and  thus  easy 
to  imitate. 

The  discovery  which  serves  as  an  example 
in  this  article  was  made  at  Damery,  near 
Epernay,  which  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Bibe.  Excavations  were  in 
progress  in  a  park  near  a  Roman  road  when 
one  of  the  workmen  came  down  upon  an 
ancient  building.  An  examination  of  the 
interior  showed  the  building  to  be  the  remains 
of  a  mint,  for,  according  to  an  authority, 
"there  were  heaps  of  cinders,  charcoal  and 
broken  tiles,  and  underneath  these,  iron 
tongs,  crucibles,  shears  and  hammers,  suit- 
able  for   making  money,  and,  what  is  still 
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more   significant,  several   moulds  of  baked 
clay  for  casting  money." 

In  many  of  the  moulds  were  coins  which, 
when  the  mint  was  abandoned,  had  evidently 
just  been  made,  for  the  superfluous  metal 
caused  by  the  amount  of  molten  material 
being  poured  into  a  small  mould  was  still 
present.  It  is  probable  that  the  mint  had 
taken  fire,  or  that  it  had  been  hurriedly  left 
owing  to  some  event  in  one  of  the  wars  which 
were  then  rife  among  those  parts  of  the 
empire.  This  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the 
fact  that  the  alloyed  silver  left  in  the  ruin  was 
of  considerable  value.  Apart  from  the  loose 
coins,  of  which  many  were  found,  there  re- 
mained two  large  vases  of  money,  most  of 
which  bore  the  image  of  Posthumus,  one  of 
those  minor  Emperors  who  governed  parts  of 
the  Roman  Empire  during  the  third  century. 

Some  of  the  newly-made  coins,  however, 
did  not  bear,  like  the  others,  the  image  of 
Posthumus,  but  were  ornamented  with  the 
head  of  another  Emperor  whose  rule  had 
terminated  at  least  fifty  years  before.  This 
seems  to  add  weight  to  the  theory  that  the 
coins  were  evidently  forgeries,  especially 
because  they  were  all  made  of  precisely  the 
same  silver  alloy,  and  had  never  been  in 
circulation. 

In  another  vase  were  found  over  four 
thousand  brass  coins,  most  of  which  bore  the 
image  of  either  Constans  or  Constantius  and 
the  mint  marks  of  Constantinople,  Lyons, 
Treves  and  other  places,  although  they  had 
evidently  all  been  made  at  Damery.  There 
were  none  bearing  an  image  belonging  to  an 
era  later  than  that  of  Constantius  and  Con- 
stans. This  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
mint  must  have  ceased  during  the  period 
when  the  Franks  were  making  their  dreaded 
raids  into  Belgic  Gaul,  where  Bibe  was  situated, 
The  chief  evidence,  however,  that  all  the 
coins  were  cast  at  Damery  at  the  same  time 
was  the  finding  of  a  large  number  of  moulds 
for  the  casting  of  coin,  the  moulds  bearing 
the  heads  of  different  Emperors.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  the  method  of  making  these 
moulds,  which  were  composed  of  clay. 

A  number  of  well-softened  pieces  of  clay 
must  have  been  prepared ;  then  one  of  these 
was  laid  on  a  table  and  a  coin  pressed  into 
it,  thus  making  an  impression  on  its  upper 
surface.     Then  on  this  coin  another  piece  of 


clay  was  pressed,  thus  receiving  an  impression 
on  its  under  surface.  This  process  continued 
until  perhaps  twelve  moulds  had  been  formed, 
requiring  thirteen  pieces  of  clay.  The  pieces 
were  then  divided  and  the  model  coins  re- 
moved ;  then,  when  the  pieces  were  brought 
together  again,  the  mould  was  naturally 
empty  to  receive  the  molten  metal.  It  also 
follows  that  each  piece  of  clay  had  half  a 
mould  on  each  side— excepting  the  top  and 
bottom  pieces  of  clay — each  half  mould 
being  taken  from  a  different  coin.  This 
explains  what  are  called  the  "  blundered 
reverses"  which  have  already  been  mentioned. 
They  were  evidently  occasioned  by  making 
up  the  pile  of  moulds  hurriedly  and  misplacing 
the  pieces,  so  that  when  the  coin  was  cast 
there  was  a  difference  between  the  periods 
represented  by  the  reverse  and  the  obverse. 

The  method  of  pouring  the  molten  metal 
into  the  moulds  was  as  follows :  The  piles 
of  clay  moulds  were  so  placed  that  any  one 
touched  two  others.  A  triangular  space  was 
thus  included  by  three  piles.  Before  so 
placing  them,  however,  little  holes  were  made 
on  the  side  of  each  pile,  then,  when  the  piles 
were  put  together,  care  was  taken  that  the 
holes  turned  inwards  to  the  triangular  space. 
A  clay  funnel  was  next  fitted  to  the  top  of 
the  triangular  hollow,  and  the  molten  metal 
poured  through  it.  The  condition  of  some 
of  the  moulds  was  significant  of  the  abrupt 
stoppage  of  the  mint,  the  new  coins,  joined 
to  the  overflow  of  superfluous  metal,  being 
still  attatched  to  the  clay.  In  another  part 
of  the  mint  a  rough  short  bar  of  metal  was 
found,  having  a  series  of  points  arranged  in 
threes  projecting  from  its  sides,  and  at  one 
end  was  a  semicircular  clot  of  metal,  which 
had  evidently  been  the  residue  left  in  the 
funnel. 

These  moulds,  in  all  probability,  were  used 
for  more  than  one  casting,  for  it  would  be 
possible,  by  carefully  taking  a  pile  to  pieces, 
to  extract  the  coins,  leaving  the  mould  more 
or  less  intact;  even  if  some  slight  damage 
did  happen  to  one  of  the  pieces,  it  would 
have  been  of  little  consequence  in  those  days 
of  badly-made  coins.  It  is  said  that  some 
of  the  moulds  thus  made  have  been  tried 
recently,  and  have  been  found  capable  of  still 
producing  a  presentable  coin. 

It  was  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
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article  that  it  was  probable  that  the  Roman 
Emperors  themselves  were  engaged  in 
augmenting  their  privy  revenues  by  means 
of  illicit  coin-casting,  and  the  following  facts 
will  perhaps  add  weight  to  the  theory.  The 
great  extent  of  the  mint  at  Damery,  together 
with  its  proximity  to  a  military  road,  proves 
that  it  was  not  a  secret  mint  of  ordinary 
coiners,  but  was  possibly  carried  on,  or  at  least 
sanctioned,  by  the  Roman  Government.  If 
the  former  was  the  case,  the  mint  was  evidently 
carried  on  more  or  less  secretly;  otherwise 
the  current  coins  would  have  been  imitated 
instead  of  those  of  an  earlier  period,  and 
the  coins  would  have  been  more  perfect. 
According  to  this  suggestion,  grounds  are 
given  to  the  theory  that  forgery  was  the 
cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  coinage 
as  a  work  of  art — at  any  rate,  in  the  minor 
parts  of  the  empire.  It  was  naturally  against 
the  royal  forgers  to  make  perfect  coins  which 
would  be  difficult  to  imitate ;  therefore  they 
kept  the  state  of  the  coinage  somewhat 
imperfect  as  regards  art. 

The  above,  however,  is  an  assumption, 
for  it  is  known  that  many  counterfeiters 
were  in  existence  at  that  time  even  so 
far  away  from  the  Roman  capital  as  the 
North  of  England.  For  instance,  many  coins 
have  been  turned  up  by  the  plough  which 
were  evidently  the  work  of  forgers.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  coins  found  at 
Lingfield  in  Yorkshire,  which  were  discovered 
far,  far  from  any  road  and  in  a  place  which 
was  once  forest-land.  Moreover,  the  coins 
could  not  have  been  the  work  of  Government 
forgers,  for  the  coins  were  not,  as  in  the 
Damery  mint,  made  of  silver  alloy,  but  of 
copper,  which,  as  the  pieces  were  denarii, 
was  evidently  intended  to  receive  a  plating 
of  silver. 

The  comparison  between  this  and  other 
discoveries  and  the  mint  at  Damery  seems 
to  bear  strong  evidence  that  the  latter  was  a 
more  or  less  imperial  establishment. ' 


VOL.    IV. 


(El^atietf)  ©atDtoicfe,  ®ounte00 
of  ^bretosfcurp. 

{Concluded  from  p.  420.) 
By  Isabella  Gilchrist. 

N  1574  Elizabeth  Shrewsbury's  lines 
seemed  to  be  falling  in  pleasant 
places.  For  a  year  past  she  had 
been  trying  to  contract  a  noble 
marriage  for  her  daughter,  Elizabeth  Caven- 
dish, and,  hearing  that  the  Countess  of 
Lennox  and  her  son  were  passing  through 
the  neighbourhood,  she  took  her  own  advan- 
tage of  the  occasion.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
jealously  afraid  of  an  interview  between  Mary 
Stuart  and  her  mother-in-law,  cautioned 
Lady  Lennox  against  going  near  Chatsworth, 
only  to  receive  the  interrogative  reply,  "  Was 
she  not  flesh  and  blood,  and  could  she  ever 
forget  the  murder  of  her  child  ?"  (Darnley). 

An  invitation  from  Elizabeth  Shrewsbury 
to  rest  for  a  few  days  at  Rufford  Abbey  was 
not  open  to  the  same  objection.  Lady  Len- 
nox was  sick  and  weary,  and  that  house  not  a 
mile  out  of  her  way.  She,  unable  to  leave  her 
bedchamber  during  the  days  of  her  stay  here, 
was  kept  in  company  by  her  hostess,  while 
her  son  and  her  hostess's  daughter  made  such 
use  of  their  time  in  love-making  that  a  mar- 
riage was  quickly  agreed  upon  between  them. 
The  English  Queen's  anger  was  not  soon 
appeased,  and  it  is  very  possible  that,  though 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Scottish  Countess,  she  also  may  have  suf- 
fered a  natural  heart-burning  at  what  she 
would  be  likely  to  consider  a  mesalliance. 

The  Earl  was  at  this  time  punctilious  in 
trying  to  keep  his  royal  mistress's  confidence. 
On  April  16,  1574,  he  wrote  to  Burghley 
from  Sheffield  that  Monsieur  Vergier,  who 
attended  to  the  Scots  Queen's  dowry  in 
France,  had  sent  silks  for  his  wife  (as  she 
asked  him  when  he  was  here)  by  courier  to 
London.  For  these  the  Countess  should  pay 
Mary  about  160  crowns,  but  he  (the  Earl), 
scrupulous  in  such  matters  touching  her,  will 
not  deliver  her  any  money  until  Queen  Eliza- 
beth is  acquainted  with  it. 

About  eighteen  months  after  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lennox  marriage  Elizabeth  so  far 
relented  as  to  send  word  by  Leicester  that 
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the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  might  repair  at 
all  times  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  Her  Majesty 
having  a  very  good  opinion  of  my  lady's 
wisdom  and  discretion. 

In  February,  1574-75,  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury's  position  wasfurtherstrengthened 
by  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  Earl's  son,  Gilbert 
Talbot  and  his  wife,  her  daughter,  Mary 
Cavendish. 

Domestic  grievances  seemed  growing  be- 
tween this  unfortunate  couple.  The  Earl  wrote 
from  Sheffield  on  June  7  of  the  same  year  that, 
seeing  he  was  "  constrained  to  absent  his  son 
Gilbert,  he  would  provide  for  him  and  his 
wife,  which  he  would  use  her  advice  therein ; 
and  surely  he  would  have  her  provide  for  her 
son  Charles  (Cavendish),  he  being  easily  led 
to  folly,  for  within  the  second  night  after  she 
went  away,  his  man  Morton  enticed  him  and 
two  other  men  to  go  a-stealing  into  Staveley 
Park  ;  and  he  would  wish  her  to  advise  him 
from  these  doings,  lest  some  mishap  come 
thereby,  to  his  harm  and  her  grief." 

The  Earl  of  Lennox's  claims  to  the  English 
Crown  were  next  in  succession  after  those  of 
Mary  Stuart  and  her  son  James,  he  coming 
of  Tudor  lineage  by  the  second  marriage  of 
Margaret,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  whose  daughter, 
Margaret  Douglas,  married  Matthew,  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  had  issue  by  him 
of  Darnley  and  the  then  Earl. 

Elizabeth  Cavendish's  alliance  with  what 
we  may  call  royal  blood,  and  the  birth  to 
them  at  Chatsworth  of  a  daughter,  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart,  may  have  greatly  increased 
her  mother's  determination  to  have  her  own 
domestic  autocracy,  for  from  this  time  for- 
ward the  differences  between  her  and  her 
husband  grew  ever  more  marked  in  character. 

That  the  breach  was  not  irreparable  a  letter 
to  the  Earl  from  the  Countess,  written  from 
Chatsworth,  shows.  She  speaks  in  it  of  Gil- 
bert Talbot  as  her  son,  and  though  she  com- 
plains she  has  not  yet  received  the  money  the 
Earl  promised  her  to  buy  oxen  with,  and 
thus  she  sees  out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind  with 
him,  she  has  sent  him  lettuce  because  she 
knows  he  loves  them,  and  every  second  day 
some  will  be  sent  to  his  charge  and  him. 
But  in  another  sentence  she  asks  him  to  let 
her  "know  how  he,  his  charge  and  love 
doth." 


Gilbert  Talbot  was  not  a  dutiful  son  to  his 
father,  for  two  years  before  this  date  we  find 
him  writing  to  his  mother-in-law  that  "  my 
lord  was  very  often  in  exceeding  choler  on 
slight  occasion,  and  said  nothing  any  more  of 
his  going  to  house."  Later  in  the  same  year 
he  complained  that  "  presently  after  her  lady- 
ship had  gone  away  his  lordship  commanded 
the  wardrobe-keeper  to  give  him  the  tester 
and  curtains  of  the  old  green  and  red  bed  of 
velvet  and  satin  which  her  ladyship  saw,  and 
the  cloth  bed-tester  and  curtains  which  they 
were  now  lying  in,  and  two  very  old  counter- 
panes of  tapestry,  forbidding  him  to  give 
them  the  bed  of  cloth  of  gold  and  tawny 
velvet  that  her  ladyship  saw." 

In  the  same  letter  he  wrote  of  his  child  that 
"  her  ladyship's  pretty  fellow  is  a  right  honest 
man  in  every  way." 

Shortly,  there  was  a  serious  quarrel  because 
the  Countess's  embroiderers  had  been  kept 
out  of  their  beds  at  Sheffield  Lodge  by  order 
of  John  Dickinson,  the  keeper  of  the  ward- 
robe, when  the  Countess  expostulated  so 
angrily  that  her  husband  said  "he  was  forced 
to  tell  her  that  she  scolded  like  one  who 
came  from  the  Banke  "  (a  place  of  very  ill- 
repute  at  the  time).  My  lady  showed  so 
much  resentment  as  to  leave  Sheffield  Castle 
for  Chatsworth  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  her  husband  was  expected  to  arrive  at 
Sheffield,  greatly  to  his  annoyance. 

That  a  lurking  jealousy  caused  this  ill- 
feeling  we  gather  from  Gilbert  Talbot,  from 
whose  letter  to  his  mother-in-law  we  gain 
these  particulars.  He  wrote  that  he  told 
his  father  that  her  ladyship  plainly  declared 
unto  him  that  she  thought  his  lordship's  heart 
was  withdrawn  from  her,  and  all  his  affection 
and  love  (turned)  to  hate  and  evil  wille,  and 
that  he  loved  them  that  loved  not  her,  and 
believed  those  about  him  who  hated  her. 

A  bereavement  was  for  a  time  to  silence 
family  discords.  The  little  grandson,  so 
much  beloved,  died  after  a  few  hours'  illness 
in  the  night  of  August  1 1  of  this  year.  The 
Shrewsbury  letters  of  this  time,  interesting 
as  they  are,  are  very  sordid,  showing  ambi- 
tious self-seeking,  tale-bearing,  and  back- 
biting, relieved  in  the  Earl's  case  by  a  sense 
of  loyal  devotion  to  the  Majesty  representing 
to  him  the  supreme  head  of  the  nation. 
But    the    sentences    relating   to   this   child 
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sound  pleasantly  down  the  ages.  "  Your 
ladyship's  little  fellow,"  as  his  father  names 
him,  "  drinks  to  her  daily,  and  rides  often, 
yet  within  the  Court,  to  meet  the  personage 
whom  he  names  his  '  Lady  Danmode.'  Or, 
threatened  with  her  fault-finding  by  his 
father,  he  eats  or  hides  his  sweets  quickly  in 
order  to  avoid  her  anger,  and  when  the 
Earl,  his  grandfather,  returns,  the  delight  he 
shows  is  wonderful,  and  scarcely  to  be 
believed  without  having  been  seen." 

The  domestic  peace  did  not  promise  to  be 
of  long  continuance,  as  Shrewsbury's  letters 
to  Burghley  and  Walsingham,  intimating  the 
death  of  the  child,  suggest.  He  tells 
Burghley  that  "  it  has  pleased  God  of  His 
goodness  yester-night  to  visit  suddenly  his 
dearest  jewel  under  God,  next  to  his 
Sovereign,  with  mortal  sickness,  and  to  take 
that  sweet  babe  from  him,  who  really  was  a 
toward  child."  One  of  his  reasons  for  himself 
sending  the  news  was  that  he  doubted  his 
wife  would  show  more  folly  than  was  re- 
quired, and  prayed  his  lordship  to  write  his 
letter  to  her,  which  he  hoped  would  greatly 
rule  her.  Walsingham,  he  informs  in  reverent 
acquiescence,  "that  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
call  to  His  mercy  his  only  grandchild,  son  to 
Gilbert  Talbot  his  son,  which  by  nature 
troubled  him."  His  wife,  though  she  also 
acknowledged  the  Divine  will,  was  not  so 
well  able  to  rule  her  passions,  and  had  driven 
herself  into  such  case  with  her  continual 
weeping  as  was  like  to  breed  her  further  in- 
convenience. 

To  alleviate  his  wife's  grief  and  his  own 
suffering  from  what  appears  to  have  been  an 
attack  of  gout  in  the  right  hand,  the  Earl 
and  Countess  were  permitted  to  take  their 
royal  charge  to  Chatsworth  and  make  a  short 
stay  there.  Queen  Elizabeth,  relenting  from 
her  former  doubts,  wrote  to  Shrewsbury 
commending  his  care  of  his  prisoner,  and 
leaving  the  manner  of  her  keeping  and 
usage  to  his  discretion.  Early  in  the  next 
November,  Mary  sent  to  her  Ambassador 
in  Paris,  and  among  other  charges  told  him 
that,  inasmuch  as  Shrewsbury's  people  have 
refused  a  bed  she  offered  them,  she  would 
keep  it  for  her  own  use ;  but  he  must  send 
her  half  a  dozen  great  hall  candlesticks,  such 
as  were  made  at  Crotelles — the  largest,  finest, 
richest,  and  best  made — carefully  packed  so 


that  they  might  create  no  suspicion,  and 
might  pass,  if  possible,  as  things  of  no  con- 
sequence without  being  seen  at  Court. 

The  letter  containing  these  directions  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Walsingham,  who  de- 
ciphered it  for  the  benefit  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  Council,  and  the  close  of  the  year 
1577  looked  on  a  gloomy  prospect  for  Mary 
Stuart  and  her  gaoler. 

Mary's  gifts  were  not  always  refused  by 
the  Talbots.  The  old  Countess  of  Lennox 
died  at  Hackney  on  March  10,  1578,  and 
her  son,  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  Cavendish, 
having  died  about  fifteen  months  before  that 
date,  her  granddaughter,  Arabella  Stuart, 
was  left  an  equal  claimant  with  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  for  the  family  honours.  On 
September  19,  1579,  the  Queen  of  Scots 
signed  an  order  to  Thomas  Fowler,  executor 
of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Lennox,  directing 
him  to  hand  over  all  jewels  committed  to 
his  charge  for  the  use  of  Lady  Arabella,  to 
"our  right  well-beloved  cousin,  Elizabeth, 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury."  In  1580  Mary 
stood  godmother  to  a  daughter  of  Gilbert 
Talbot's,  and  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow  with  her  own  hand,  bidding  him  to 
send  her  as  a  christening  present  a  martre 
double,*  with  head,  collar,  and  feet  of  gold, 
enriched  with  various  stones  of  the  value  of 
400  or  500  crowns ;  or,  if  that  could  not  be 
ready  in  time,  a  night-cap  band,  collar,  gold 
chain,  and  bracelets  enriched  with  stones  of 
the  same  value.  Bess  Pierrepoint,  another 
granddaughter  of  Lady  Shrewsbury's,  Mary 
had  in  a  manner  adopted  and  brought  up 
with  her  from  her  infancy.  She  addresses 
her  as  "  darling,"  and  tells  her  that  she  is 
causing  her  black  dress  to  be  made  and  sent 
to  her  as  soon  as  she  had  the  trimming,  for 
which  she  had  sent  to  London.  The  letter 
is  subscribed,  "  To  my  well-beloved  bed- 
fellow, Bess  Pierpont." 

In  1582  Elizabeth  Cavendish,  the  young 
Countess  of  Lennox,  died,  and  her  daughter, 
Arabella  Stuart,  was  left  to  the  charge  of  a 
grandmother  well  able  to  advance  her  in- 
terests by  trying  to  enlist  Queen  Elizabeth's 
sympathies  on  the  little  girl's  behalf. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  now  finding 
his  troubles  much  too  heavy  for  his  endur- 
ance, and  in  a  letter  from  Sheffield  Castle  he 
*  Sable  or  Martin. 
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said  he  was  most  quiet  when  he  had  fewest 
women  there.  His  family  comfort  had  for 
some  time  been  a  thing  of  the  past.  How 
much  the  Countess's  anger  at  Mary  Stuart's 
charm  and  influence  had  to  do  with  all  the 
domestic  broils  which,  up  to  the  end  of  her 
husband's  life,  were  to  make  existence  a  trial 
for  him,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Countess  allowed  herself 
to  taunt  her  unfortunate  husband  by  naming 
his  charge  his  "  love  "  also.  Towards  the 
end  of  1583  she  made  reprisals  for  any  real 
or  fancied  injustice  by  spreading  by  her 
own  reports  and  those  of  two  of  her  sons 
scandals  of  an  intimacy  between  the  Earl 
and  the  Queen  of  Scots,  resulting  in  the  birth 
of  a  child — a  slander  indignantly  repelled  by 
both  the  implicated  parties,  and  for  which  the 
utterers  were  compelled  at  the  Middlesex 
Sessions  to  protest  their  belief  in  the  chaste 
and  honourable  conduct  of  Mary  Stuart,  and 
their  disbelief  in  the  scandalous  reports  they 
themselves  had  spread  abroad. 

Mr.  Leader  judges  that  the  famous  scandal 
letter  preserved  among  the  Cecil  papers  at 
Hatfield  was  written  and  forwarded  in  the 
April  or  May  of  the  following  year  (in  1584), 
and  that  while  it  was  never  allowed  to  reach 
the  hands  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  a  genuine 
autograph  of  Queen  Mary's,  and  expresses 
the  attempted  vengeance  of  a  deeply  injured 
woman. 

In  the  quarrels  between  the  Earl  and  the 
Countess,  Queen  Elizabeth  showed  such  in- 
gratitude to  her  loyal  servant  as  to  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  she  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  cherished  too  deep  an  attachment 
to  his  fair  prisoner.  She  allocated  the 
revenues  of  the  estate  to  the  wife,  charged 
only  with  an  allowance  of  ^500  yearly  to 
the  husband. 

Elizabeth  Hardwick  left  stately  monu- 
ments in  the  noble  houses  she  found  a 
life  occupation  in  building.  That  at  Chats- 
worth  has  given  place  to  a  later  and  more 
magnificent  structure,  but  at  Hardwick 
we  still  have  one  of  the  stateliest  homes  of 
the  Elizabethan  period ;  though  as  a  resi- 
dence it  may  call  to  mind  Francis  Bacon's 
complaint  that  "  You  shall  have  sometimes 
fair  houses  so  full  of  glass  that  one  cannot 
tell  where  to  become  to  be  out  of  the  sun  or 
cold."     It  is,  all  the  same,  a  fitting  shrine  for 


the  storied  faces  looking  down  from  the 
walls  on  the  creatures  of  a  later  day. 

The  old  jealousy  may  have  festered  in  the 
Countess's  heart  during  her  lonely  later  years, 
for  though  most  of  the  contemporary  por- 
traits are  specially  named  in  her  will,  that  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots  is  unmentioned. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  strips  of  tapestry 
of  a  much  earlier  time  were  discovered  be- 
hind the  pictures  in  the  long  gallery ;  these 
were  taken  down,  sorted  at  South  Kensington, 
and  stitched  together,  when  it  was  found 
they  formed  a  set  of  four  hangings,  which,  it 
is  surmised,  belonged  to  the  original  furni- 
ture of  the  old  house.  From  these  we  may 
judge  that  the  first  Hardwick  Hall  had  a 
grandeur  of  its  own,  and  we  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  loss  in  that  it  should  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 


C6ri0tma0  Pieces. 

By  G.  Montagu  Benton. 


OW  many   of  those   who   read  the 
above  title  will  understand  its  mean- 
ing?    So  soon  do  customs,    when 
once  they  begin  to  decline,  fall  into 
desuetude,  and  are  forgotten  ! 

Christmas  pieces  are  specimens  of  hand- 
writing formerly  executed  in  schools  at  the 
close  of  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  some- 
times at  Whitsuntide,  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  parents  and  others  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  student. 

These  ''pieces"  were  in  general  use  in 
schools  from  about  1720  to  well  on  into  the 
nineteenth  century.  They  consisted  of  folio 
sheets  of  paper  bordered  by  engravings,  the 
central  space  being  reserved  for  the  writing. 
The  engravings  in  the  earlier  examples  were 
meritorious,  and  consisted  of  representations 
of  such  subjects  as  rural  sports  and  pastimes, 
or  recent  important  events — e.g.,  the  corona- 
tion of  George  III.,  naval  and  military 
exploits,  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  etc. 
Curiously  enough,  Scriptural  subjects  are 
rarely  met  with  in  the  earlier  examples, 
although  after  about  1820  they  are  common, 
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and,    in   fact,   appear  to  have  been  almost 
exclusively  employed. 

The  illustration*  shows  a  characteristic 
eighteenth-century  example,  dated  1794.  It 
is  one  of  a  series  (No.  40)  issued  by  "  Bowles 
and  Carver,  No.  69,  St,  Paul's  Church  Yard, 
London,"  and  is  entitled  "  Peace  in  India 
obtained  by  British  Valour."  The  engrav- 
ings represent  such  scenes  as  "  Tippoo  Saib 
taking  Leave  of  his  Children,"  "  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  giving  Presents  to  Tippoo's  Children," 
etc.,  while  the  centre  of  the  sheet  bears  the 


following  doggerel,  written  in  bold  script. 
As  the  pupil  misjudged  the  length  of  his 
lines,  the  writing  is  frequently  carried  above 
them  : 

Is  this  the  once  imperial  Babylon  ? 
This  the  proud  mistress  of  the  East  become 
A  nameless  waste,  where  scarce  a  ruin  mark 
Her  ample  site?     Here,  Albion,  turn  thy  view. 

Thou,  who  like  her  lifts  the  aspiring  head, 
Learn  wisdom  from  her  fall :  so  may'st  thou  'scape 

A  Fate  like  hers. — 

Tho'  launch'd  from  many  a  port  in  gallant  pride. 


*  This  photograph  was  kindly  taken  for  me  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Reeve,  of  Cambridge ;  the  original  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Cowles. 


Thy  floating  bulwarks  press'th  astonish'd  deep, 
And  pour  their  vollied  thunders  round  the  Globe ; 
Place  not  in  these  thy  strength. 

(Signed)    W.  S.  Marshal. 

Trumpington  School,  Decr  16,  1798. 

About  1805  it  appears  that  the  colouring 
of  the  engraved  borders  came  into  vogue, 
and  the  practice  became  general  about  1820. 
This  led  to  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
engravings,  as  they  became  simply  guides  for 
the  colourist.  Afterwards  crude  woodcuts 
were  introduced ;  these  in  turn  were  super- 
seded by  fancy  laced  or  embossed  papers, 
and  the  custom  finally  died  out  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

These  pieces  were  discontinued  in  the 
better-class  schools  owing  to  the  annoyance 
caused  by  boys  of  the  lower  class  going  round 
from  house  to  house  with  their  "  pieces  "  and 
soliciting  Christmas-boxes. 

Sometimes  the  border  was  also  the  work  of 
the  pupil,  and  I  have  a  specimen  before  me 
in  which  the  pictures,  illustrating  the  history 
of  Daniel,  are  beautifully  drawn  with  pen  and 
ink.  The  caligraphy,  too,  is  very  fine,  and 
exhibits  various  styles;  it  is  signed  "Rich'1 
Hernaman,  1752."  The  centre  of  the  sheet 
is  occupied  by  four  aphorisms  so  characteristic 
of  the  period  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
an  example : 

Children  like  tender  Oziers  take  the  Bow, 
And  as  they  first  are  fashion'd  always  grow: 
For  what  we  learn  in  Youth,  to  that  alone 
In  Age  we  are  by  second  Nature  prone. 

Many  of  the  precepts  found  on  these 
sheets  turn  one's  thoughts  to  Squeers  and 
Dotheboys  Hall.  In  spite  of  the  motto  of 
this  magazine,  I  must  confess  my  preference 
for  modern  educational  methods. 

In  conclusion,  trivial  as  the  subject  may 
seem,  these  pieces  are  not  without,  at  least,  a 
sentimental  interest,  and  it  may  be  that,  in 
reading  the  above,  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
older  readers  will  wander  to  their  school  days, 
and  the  time — ah,  how  many  years  ago ! — 
when,  as  trembling  urchins,  they  wrote  their 
"  Christmas  piece"  under  the  vigilant  eye  of 
their  pedagogue. 
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Cbe  lon&on  &gt\$  anO  tfceir 
associations. 

By  J.  Hot.den  MacMichael. 
( Continued  from  p.  343 . ) 

HE  Black  Talbot,  not  mentioned 
in  the  History  of  Signboards,  is  a 
variation  of  the  Talbot,  which  is, 
perhaps,  unique.  It  distinguished 
the  house,  No.  172,  Fleet  Street,  kept  in 
1657  by  Ralph  Foster.*  William  Somerville, 
in  The  Chase,  1735,  gives  us  a  graphic 
and  rare  description  of  the  talbot,  which  was 
a  variety  of  the  bloodhound,  and  generally 
white : 

If  the  harmonious  thunder  of  the  field 
Delight  thy  ravished  ears,  the  deep-slewed  hound 
Breed  up  with  care,  strong,  heavy,  slow,  but  sure ; 
Whose  ears,  down-hanging  from  his  thick  round 

head, 
Shall  sweep  the  morning  dew,  whose  changing  voice 
Awake  the  mountain  echo  in  her  cell, 
And  shake  the  forests ;  the  bold  Talbot  kind 
Of  these  the  prime  ;  as  white  as  Alpine  snows, 
And  great  their  use  of  old. 

The  talbot's  head  is,  I  think,  generally,  in 
heraldry,  blazoned  white. 

There  was  a  Blackamoor  over  against 
Serjeant's  Inn  in  1726,  where  "there  is  now 
preparing  for  the  Press  a  History  of  the  Irish 
Rebellion,  in  1641.  Whoever  has  any  papers 
relating  to  the  subject  of  the  History,  it  is 
hoped  he  will  be  so  kind  as  to  communicate 
them  direct  to  the  Editor. "t 

Blackamoor  s  Head. — There  were  two  kinds 
of  Moors  with  which  the  white  races  of 
Europe  who  had  dealings  with  them  were 
familiar.  These  were  the  "  Tanny "  or 
"  Tawny  "  Moor,  and  his  sable  brother  the 
"Black  "(a) Moor;  hence,  I  think,  the  two 
divisions  of  what  we  shall  soon  be  unable  to 
speak  of  as  the  "Dark  Continent" — i.e., 
Mauritia,  or  the  country  of  the  Moors,  and 
Nigritia,  the  country  of  the  Blacks.  But  we 
in  this  country,  being  more  familiar  with  the 
blackamoor  as  a  slave,  and  as  one  engaged 
so  extensively  in  the  important  commercial 
enterprises  of  the  American  colonies,  adopted 
his   ebony    presentment   on   the   signboard, 

*  Signs  of  Old  Fleet  Street,  p.  369. 
f  laid.,  p.  384. 


where  the  "  Tanny "  Moor,*  in  spite  of 
frequent  allusions  to  him  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  time,  was  unknown.  Only  one  instance 
of  the  Blackamoor  s  Head  as  a  tavern  sign 
survives  in  London,  and  that  is  at  No.  8, 
Whitcomb  Street.  Formerly  it  was  quite 
common,  and  twice  at  least  occurs  as  a  book- 
seller's sign.  At  the  Blackamoor's  Head  in 
Exeter  Exchange  was  published  : 


T 


"  (New  Print,  Price  6d.) 
HE  Wheel  of  Fortune :  or,  The  Scot's 
Step  completed. 

Good  lack  !  poor  B ,  how  things  are 

wheel' d  about. 

Publish'd  at  the  Blackamoor's  Head  in  Exeter 
Exchange ;  by  Mr.  Amey,  in  the  Court  of 
Request,  and  at  Charing  Cross ;  and  by  the 
Printsellers  and  Booksellers, 

Where  may  be  had, 

The  Qu n  of  Hungary  stript  quite 

naked.     Price  6d."f 

This  allusion  to  "the  mother  of  her 
people's"  forlorn  state  must  refer  to  the 
condition  of  affairs  when  her  father  died,  and 
when  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  supported  by 
France,  in  violation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
was  crowned  Emperor  at  Frankfort  in  1842. 
Maria  Theresa  as  a  consequence  threw  herself 
upon  the  support  of  her  Hungarian  subjects, 
to  whom,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  she  made 
this  pathetic  address :  "  Abandoned  by  my 
friends,  persecuted  by  my  enemies,  attacked 
by  my  nearest  relations,  I  have  no  other 
resource  but  in  your  fidelity,  in  your  courage, 
and  constancy.  I  commit  to  your  hands  the 
child  of  your  Kings."  At  this  spectacle  the 
warlike  Hungarians  drew  their  sabres  and 
exclaimed  as  with  one  voice,  "  Moriamur  pro 
rege  nostro  MariaTheresa."  England  supplied 
Maria  with  money  and  troops,  and  she  was 
crowned  Queen  of  Bohemia  at  Prague 
in  1743. 

*  "A  tannymore,  with  short  bushy  hair,  very  well 
shaped,  in  a  grey  livery,  lined  with  yellow,  about 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  a  silver  collar 
about  his  neck,  with  these  directions,  Captain  George 
Hastings'  boy,  Brigadier  in  the  King's  Horse  Guards. 
Whoever  brings  him  to  the  Sugar  Loaf  in  the  Pall 
Mall  shall  have  40s.  reward "  {London  Gazette, 
March  23,  1685). 

t  Daily  Advertiser,  February  9,  1742. 
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At  the  Blackamoor's  Head  opposite  the 
Royal  Exchange  in  Cornhill,  J.  Carter 
announces  the  speedy  publication  of  the  first 
English  translation  of  Baron  von  Swieten's 
ample  commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of 
Boerhaave,  concerning  the  cause  and  cure 
of  diseases,  "  to  which  will  be  added  A 
more  particular  Account  of  performing  the 
Operations  in  Surgery  mention'd  by  the 
Author ;  together  with  the  several  instruments 
made  use  of  in  each  Operation,  engrav'd  on 
Copper-Plates."* 

At  the  Blackamoor  s  Head  at  the  corner  of 
Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden,  tickets  might  be 
had  for  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden, 
where,  "  By  the  Desire  of  several  Persons  of 
Quality,  For  the  Benefit  of  a  Family  under 
Misfortune  .  .  .  will  be  presented  a  Comedy 
call'd 

'"THE  BUSY  BODY.'"t 

"  James  West,  late  partner  with  Mr.  Ryder 
by  the  Cloisters,  announces  his  removal,  with 
Francis  Gregg  and  Edward  Bott,  to  the 
Blackamoor  s  Head,  against  Foster  Lane, 
Cheapside,  where  they  sell  all  Sorts  of  the 
newest  fashion'd  Mercery  Goods,  Riding 
Habits,  Cloaks,  Quilted  Coats,  Men's  Gowns, 
etc.,  at  very  reasonable  Rates."  $  A  Mr. 
Lukin  was  a  silversmith  at  the  Blackamoor's 
Head  in  the  Strand.§  William  West,  mercer, 
lately  partner  with  George  Noble  and  William 
Oswin,  at  the  Peacock  in  the  New  Exchange, 
announces  his  removal  to  the  Blackamoor  s 
Head  in  that  Exchange,  "in  the  same  Walk, 
and  Partner  with  Robert  Sutton."  ||  John 
Gorham  was  a  goldsmith  at  the  Blackamoor 's 
Head  in  Gutter  Lane,  Cheapside. If  Mrs. 
Thorowgood  dwelt  at  the  Blackamoor's  Head 
in  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  **  and 
catalogues  of  "  the  Household  Goods  of 
a  Lady  of  Quality,  deceas'd,"  might  be  had 
at  Mr.  Calcott's  at  the  Blackamoor  s  Head  in 
St.  Martin's  Lane. ft    This  was  also  the  sign 

*  Daily  Advertiser,  December  21,  1 741. 

f  Ibid.,  February  15,  1742. 

J  London  Evening  Post,  September  2-4,  1729;  and 
Craftsman,  September  20,  1729. 

§  St.  James's  Evening  Post,  May  30,  1 734. 

||    Tatkr,  March  4,  1709  (?  or  4). 

IF  Daily  Advertiser,  March  27,  1742. 

**  Ibid.,  January  26,  1742. 

ft  London  Evening  Post,  Oc  ober  8  (or  19), 
1723- 


of  a  snuff- dealer  in  St.  Martin-le-Grand 
in  1787;  of  a  pawnbroker  in  1718;*  of 
a  sword-cutler  "over  against  the  Royal 
Exchange";  of  one  Clinton,!  in  Bedford 
Street,  Covent  Garden ;  and,  as  tokens  in 
the  Beaufoy  Collection  testify,  there  was  a 
Blackamoor's  Head  in  St.  Martin-le-Grand 
(No.  791),  another  in  Watling  Street 
(No.  1,266),  and  another  in  West  Smithfield 
(No.  1,021). 

There  was  a  Black  Moor's  Head  and 
Golden  Sugar  Loaf  against  Fetter  Lane,  and 
within  two  houses  of  Serjeant's  Inn,  which 
would  make  the  site  of  the  house,  Mr.  Price 
thinks,  either  No.  47  or  52. 

The  Black  More's  Head  was  the  sign  in 
1654  of  William  Larner,  bookseller,  near 
Fleet  Bridge. 

The  Blacksmith's  Arms. — Only  two  in- 
stances in  London  of  this  sign  survive  the 
time  when  the  blacksmiths  were  the  fortieth 
on  the  list  of  the  City  companies  by  the  style 
of  "  The  keepers  or  wardens  and  society  of 
the  art  and  mystery  de  les  blacksmiths  of 
London."  The  company  was  anciently  a 
guild  or  fraternity  by  prescription,  in  which 
state  it  continued  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  157 1,  when  they  obtained  a 
charter  of  incorporation  by  the  above  name. 
So  early,  at  least,  as  1828,  the  hall  on 
Lambeth  Hill,  Doctors'  Commons,  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  company,  and  their  busi- 
ness was  transacted  at  Cutlers'  Hall.  But 
close  by  the  old  hall,  in  J.  T.  Smith's  time, 
was  a  tavern  with  the  sign  of  the  Blacksmith 's 
Arms,  where  "  behind  St.  Paul's  "  one  of  the 
early  concerts  were  held,  admittance  to  which 
was  only  sixpence.  \ 

"  Soon  after  passing  Hermitage  Bridge, 
we  come  to  the  Blacksmith' s  Arms  Tavern 
and  Coffee-house,  No.  28,  Mr.  G.  Edey. 
Here  is  an  ordinary  daily  at  half-past  one, 
and  accommodations  for  passengers  by  the 
Berwick  and  other  Smacks." § 

The  sign  should  be  :  Sable,  a  chevron  or, 
between  three  hammers  argent,  handled  of 
the  second,  ducally  crowned  of  the  last. 
Crest:  On  a  wreath  a  mount  vert,  thereon  a 

*  Daily  Courant,  1 7 18. 
f  Bagford  Bills,  5,996  (15). 

\  Streets  of  London,  edited  by  Charles  Mackay 
LL.D.,  1849,  p.  18. 

§  Epicure's  Almanack,  1815. 
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phoenix  with  wings  endorsed  proper,  firing 
herself  with  the  sunbeams,  of  the  last.  And 
the  motto :  M  By  hammer  and  hand  all  art 
doth  stand."  This  motto,  rather  than  the 
arms,  no  doubt  suggested  the  sign  of  the 
Hand  and  Hammer,  which,  however,  might 
almost  equally  well  describe  the  sign  of 
the  Goldbeater.  There  is  also  a  trades 
token  extant  of  the  Hammer  and  Crown, 
the  sign  of  a  shop  in  Gutter  Lane.  The 
more  ancient  motto  of  the  Blacksmith's 
Guild  was,  "  As  God  will,  so  be  it."* 

The  Blakenefs  Head. — If  the  memory  of 
our  old  war-dogs  is  to  be  kept  green — and  is 
it  not  incumbent  on  us  that  it  should  be  ? — 
the  achievements  of  the  illustrious  General 
Blakeney  should  not  be  permitted  to  fade  on 
the  national  escutcheon.  The  landlord  and 
his  predecessors  of  35,  Bartholomew  Close, 
were  certainly  of  the  opinion  that  the  sign- 
board is  an  appropriate  way  of  thus  keeping 
the  memory  of  his  deeds  uneffaced.  For  was  it 
not  this  gallant  soldierwho  so  bravely  defended 
Minorca  against  the  French  in  1756?  The 
house  was,  I  think,  dismantled  about  the 
year  1890,  or  before,  but  Mr.  Philip  Norman 
has  perpetuated  it  in  the  English  Illustrated 
Magazine  for  December,  1890,!  and  there  is 
also  a  water-colour  drawing  of  it  in  the  Crace 
Collection.!  J.  Boydell  advertises  from 
"  the  Corner  of  Queen  Street,  Cheapside — 

"A  Metzotinto  Portrait  of  General 
BLAKENEY,  the  Brave  Defender  of  Fort 
St. Philip's  at  Port  Mahon.  Done  by  Mr. 
FABER  from  a  Painting  of  Mr.  HUDSON. 
.  .  .     Price  is."§ 

The  Bleeding  Heart. — This  is  still  the  sign 
of  a  tavern  in  Charles  Street,  Hatton  Garden, 
and  one  after  which  Bleeding  Heart  Yard 
adjoining  was,  without  doubt,  named.  Doubt, 
however,  intrudes  itself  when  the  actual 
origin  of  the  sign  itself  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  authors  of  Old  and  New 
London  assign  to  it  the  emblematical  repre- 
sentation of  the  five  sorrowful  mysteries  of 
the  Rosary — viz.,  the  heart   of  the  Blessed 

*  Burke's  General  Armoury. 
f   The  Inns  and  Taverns  of  Old  London. 
%  British     Museum     Print     Department,     Port- 
folio XXVI.,  101. 
§  Whitehall  Evening  Post,  July  15,  1756. 


Virgin  pierced  with  five  swords.  But  what 
were  the  Puritan  iconoclasts  about  that  they 
should  have  suffered  such  a  Papistical  device 
to  survive  the  Reformation  ?  Then  Charles 
Dickens  *  says  that  the  opinion  of  Bleeding 
Heart  Yard  was  divided  respecting  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  name.  Some  stuck  to  a  tradition  of 
murder,  while  others  wove  romance  around  it 
about  a  young  lady  who  used  to  be  seen  at  the 
window — it  is  not  stated  which  window — 
belonging  to  a  room  in  which  she  was  shut 
up  by  a  cruel  father  for  remaining  true  to  her 
own  true  love,  and  refusing  to  marry  the 
suitor  chosen  for  her.  This  gory  young 
person,  the  legend  said,  used  to  be  seen  at 
the  said  window  murmuring  a  love-song,  of 
which  the  burden  was  "  Bleeding  Heart, 
Bleeding  Heart,  bleeding  away,"  until  she 
died.  The  Bleeding  Heart  Yarders,  with 
the  gentler  imagination,  strongly  objected 
to  the  advocates  of  the  murder  theory,  and 
resented  the  attempt  to  wrest  from  them 
"the  one  little  golden  grain  of  poetry  that 
sparkled  "  in  the  squalid  purlieus  of  "  Little 
Italy." 

It  might  with  equal  plausibility  be  claimed 
for  the  sign  that  it  is  heraldic,  after  some 
such  origin  as  that  of  the  badge  of  the 
Douglases — a  bloody  heart — referred  to  by 
Scott : 

The  bloody  heart  blazed  in  the  van, 
Announcing  Douglas'  dreaded  men. 

But  this  bearing  is  said  to  have  been  assumed 
after  the  death  of  Sir  James  the  Good,  who 
was  entrusted  by  Bruce  to  carry  his  heart  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  doughty  Douglas, 
however,  perished  in  a  battle  against  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  and  since  the  royal  heart 
was  taken  to  Scotland  and  buried  in  Melrose 
Abbey,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  greater 
event  could  enter  into  the  story  of  Bleeding 
Heart  Yard. 

However,  in  all  these  little  theories  the 
fact  is  ignored  that  one  of  the  Ingoldsby 
Legends,  entitled  "  The  House-War ming :  A 
Legend  of  Bleeding  Heart  Yard,"  relating 
how  Lady  Hatton,  wife  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton — the  fact  is,  however,  that  Sir 
Christopher  never  had  a  wife — was  spirited 
away  by  "a  tall  figurant — all  in  black, 
with  a  cloven  hoof,  etc.,  up  through  the  roof 

*   In.  Little  Dorrit. 
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of  the  hall  where  the  Lord  Treasurer's-  ball 
was  in  progress ;  and — 

Of  poor  Lady  Hatton,  it's  needless  to  say 
No  traces  have  ever  been  found  to  this  day 
Or  the  terrible  dancer  who  whisk'd  her  away  ; 
But  out  in  the  courtyard— and  just  in  that  part 
Where  the   pump  slar.ds — lay  bleeding  a  large 

Human  He  rt  ! 

And  sundiy  large  stains 
Of  blood  and  of  brains 
\Vh;ch  had  not  been  wash'd  off  notwithstanding 

the  rains, 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  hence  many  passengers  now  are  debarr'd 
From    proceeding   at   nightfall    through   Bleeding 

Heart  Yard  !"* 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  there  was  a 
ballad  of  "The  Bleeding  Heart,"  to  the  tune  of 
which  was  set'  to  be  sung  "  The  Old  Woman's 
Legacy  to  her  Cat."t 

The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green  is  still 
the  sign  of  a  tavern  at  173,  Whitechapel 
Road,  where  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  the  officers  of  the  second  regiment 
of  the  Tower  Hamlets  militia  for  some  years 
held  their  mess-dinners.  \  This  sign  had  its 
origin  in  having  been  in  proximity  to  the 
"Blind  Beggar's  House"  in  Bethnal  Green. 
This  house  tradition  assigned  as  a  residence 
to  Henry  de  Montfort,  son  of  the  ambitious 
Simon  de  Montfort,  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester. 
But  Henry  fell  by  his  father's  side  at  the 
Battle  of  Evesham  (1265),  and  the  whole 
family,  says  Mr.  Wheatley  in  his  edition  of 
Percy's  Reliques  (1886),  sunk  for  ever,  the 
King  bestowing  their  great  honours  and 
possessions  on  his  second  son  Edmund, 
Earl  of  Lancaster.  When  Henry  fell,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  killed.  The  tradition  says 
that  his  almost  lifeless  body  was  discovered 
among  the  slain,  deprived,  by  a  wound,  of 
sight."  This  discovery  was  made  by  a  young 
lady,  under  whose  care  he  recovered.  This 
young  lady  he  married,  and  thus  became  the 
father  of  "  the  comelye  and  prettye  Bessie," 
the  heroine  of  the  popular  Elizabethan 
ballad : 

The  rarest  ballad  that  ever  was  seen 
Of  the  Blind  Beggar  of  Bednall  Green. 

On  the  signboard  the  Blind  Beggar  should 
be  represented  as  on  the  woodcuts,  with  bell 

*  Lngoldsby  Legends,  1847,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  303,  304. 
t  See  Poetical  Broadsides,  British  Museum  Library. 
%   The  Epicure's  Almanack,  1815. 
VOL.   IV. 


in  the  right,  and  staff  in  the  left  hand,  and  led 
by  a  dog  : 

His  markes  and  his  tokens  are  knowen  very  well ; 
He  always  is  led  with  a  dogg  and  a  bell : 
A  seely  olde  man,  God  knoweth,  is  hee, 
Yett  hee  is  the  father  of  pretty  Bessee.* 

When  Lysons  wrote  his  Environs,  the 
story  had  gained  much  credit  in  the  "village," 
where  the  Blind  Beggar  decorated  not  only 
the  sign-posts  of  the  publicans,  but  the  staff 
of  the  parish  beadle. f  The  house  at  Bethnal 
Green  was  inhabited  in  1663  by  Sir  William 
Rider,  having  been  built  in  the  previous 
century  by  John  Kirby,  whence,  as  Stow 
records,  it  was  associated  in  rime  with  other 
architectural  follies  : 

Kirkeby's  Castell,  and  Fisher's  F>  Hi  •, 
Spinela's  pleasure,  and  Megse's  glorie.+ 

Pepys  records  his  going  :  "  By  coach  to 
Bednall-green  to  Sir  W.  Ryder's  to  dinner. 
A  fine  merry  walk  with  the  ladies  after  dinner 
in  the  garden;  the  greatest  quantity  of  straw- 
berries I  ever  saw,  and  good.  This  \ery 
house  was  built  by  the  Blind  Beggar  of 
Bednall-green,  so  much  talked  of  and  sung 
in  ballads  ;  but  they  say  it  was  only  some  of 
the  outhouses  of  it."§  After  being  built  by 
Kirby  the  mansion  became  the  residence  ot 
Sir  Hugh  Piatt,  author  of  The  Jewell  House 
of  Art  and  Nature,  1594.  Ryder  died  there 
in  1669.ll  Ifi  Strype's  time  it  was  still  known 
as  the  "  Blind  Beggar's  House."  In  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
house  was  apparently  devoted  to  the  uses  of 
a  lunatic  asylum.  James  Dugdale,  describing 
Bethnal  Green,  says  :  "  Here  is  an  extensive 
establishment  for  insane  persons.  The 
mansion  appropriated  for  the  institution  is 
connected  with  a  local  tradition,  upon  which 
is  founded  the  ballad  of  'The  Beggar's 
Daughter  of  Bethnal  Green.'  Part  of  the 
premises  occupied  for  the  reception  of  insane 
persons  is  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
'  beggar's  '  palace. "IT 

*  Part  I.  of  the  ballad,  1.  73.  See  Percy's  Reliques, 
ed.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  1886,  vol.  ii.,  p.  175.  A  brief 
sketch  of  the  family  of  the  De  Montforts  will  be 
found  in  the  Mirror  for  December  6,  1828. 

t  Vol.  ii.,  p.  18. 

X  Cunningham's  London. 

§  Diary,  June  26,  1663. 

||  Percy's  Reliques,  ed.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  1886, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  172. 

H  The  British  Traveller,  1819  (Middlesex),  vol.  iii., 

P-  473- 
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In  April,  1742,  Dr.  Arne  advertises  as 
printed  for  and  sold  by  the  author  "  at  his 
'House  in  Craven  Buildings,  near  Drury 
Lane,  No.  17"  .  .  .  "the  Songs  and 
Ballads  in  the  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal- 
Green,  as  sung  by  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mrs.  Clive, 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane."* 
The  incidents  of  the  ballad  have  been 
poetically  wrought  into  a  drama  by  Sheridan 
Knowles ;  and  a  separate  edition  with  illus- 
trations was  published  by  Jennings  and 
Chaplin  in  1832.! 

( To  be  continued.) 


§>elbp  abbey.  | 

HE  devastation  wrought  by  the  fire 
at  Selby  Abbey  of  October  20, 
1906,  aroused  widespread  sympathy 
and  interest.  Money  flowed  in, 
and  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  the  work 
of  reparation  and  rebuilding  has  made  such 


withstanding  the  minor  damage  done  in  the 
"restorations"  of  1871-73  and  1889-91, 
and  the  greater  destruction  wrought  by  the 
fire  of  two  years  ago,  Selby  Abbey  still  con- 
tains much  fine  old  work  that  has  survived 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  centuries,  and,  as  a 
whole,  may  still  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ecclesiastical  glories  of  Yorkshire. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  enter  upon  any 
history  of  the  Abbey,  or  upon  any  description 
of  the  fabric.  In  the  prettily-got-up  book 
before  us,  the  stiff  covers  of  which  bear 
graceful  designs — groups  of  vine-leaves  from 
a  choir  capital  and  seal  of  Abbot  Richard 
(1222)  on  the  front,  and  the  arms  of  Selby 
and  a  view  of  the  church  with  tower  and 
south  transept  restored  as  before  1690  on 
the  back — Mr.  Moody  gives  a  brief  outline 
of  the  Abbey's  history,  and  competently 
describes  the  fabric  as  it  was  before  the  fire, 
and  as  it  will  shortly  be  completed  after  that 
dreadful  visitation,  the  story  of  which  is  fully 
told.  The  full  history  of  Selby  can  be  read 
elsewhere,  but  this  beautifullyillustrated  book- 
let gives  in  accurate  fashion — with  a  slight 


progress  that  the  end  is  well  in  sight.  The 
publication  of  Mr.  Moody's  little  book  is 
therefore  particularly  well-timed.  Although 
the  fall  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  in 
1690  gave  that  central  ornament  a  truncated 
effect,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  south  tran- 
sept— it  is  now  proposed  to  reconstruct  both 
transept  and  upper  part  of  tower — and  not- 

*  Daily  Advertiser,  March  26  and  April  30, 
1742. 

t  See  also  Miles 's  Standard  Elocutionist. 

%  Selby  Abbey :  a  Assume,  1069- 1908.  By  Ch.  H. 
Moody.  With  illustrations  by  E.  Ridsdale  Tate. 
London:  Elliot  Stock,  1908.  8vo.,  pp.  114.  Price 
is.  net. 


y  Jouth  - 


leaning  to  excess  of  enthusiasm — all  that  the 
great  majority  of  visitors  will  wish  to  know 
concerning  the  only  Abbey  church  in  York- 
shire which  remains  in  anything  like  com- 
pleteness. The  author's  preference  for  the 
obsolete  by-form  "abbat,"  instead  of  the 
usual  "  abbot,"  strikes  us,  by  the  way,  as  a 
rather  absurd  affectation. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  Mr.  Moody's 
careful  description  to  say  that  the  main 
attraction  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  the 
abundance  of  illustrations.  Of  these  there 
are  fifteen  from  photographs,  and  no  less 
than  thirty-six  from  pen-and-ink  drawings  by 
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Mr.  Ridsdale   Tate.     We   prefer   the   latter  Abbey   buildings   in   Selby  other   than   the 

without  hesitation,  although  the  photographs  church ;  but  most  of  the  drawings  are  either 

are   good,    especially   that   of  the   beautiful  internal  or  external  views  of  leading  features 

interior  of  the  choir  on  p.  52,  and  some  of  of  the  Abbey,  and  these  are  singularly  success- 


them  which  show  the  devastation  occasioned  ful  in  rendering  atmosphere  and  light,  as 
by  the  great  fire  have  a  painful  interest,  well  as  the  imposing  massiveness  of  the 
Some  of  Mr.  Tate's  drawings  are  of  details,  Norman  and  Transitional  work,  and  the 
and  one  or  two  are  of  remains  of  ancient      elegance  and  beauty  of  the  splendid  choir. 

3n  2 
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Three  of  these  drawings  we  are  glad  to  be  Pillar.     Abbot  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  perhaps 

able  to  reproduce  in  these  pages.     The  first,  the  most  distinguished  of  Selby's  abbots,  and 

which  forms  the  headpiece  to  Chapter  I.  of  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Abbey  church, 

the  book,  gives  a  good  general  view  of  the  In  the  third  illustration,  which  pictures  the 


Abbey  from  the  south.     The  second  shows  east  end  of  the  church,  a   glimpse  can  be 

the  north  aisle  of  the  nave.     To  the  right  caught    of    the    lovely   great   east   window, 

hand,  in   the  nave  itself,  can  be  seen  the  The  fire  fortunately  did  very  little  damage  to 

ornamented  column  known  as  Abbot  Hugh's  the  splendid  tracery  of  this  famous  window, 
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though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  beautiful 
old  glass  was  much  more  injured  than  it  was 
at  first  supposed  to  be.  In  this  exterior  view 
of  the  east  end  of  the  Abbey  not  only  the 
beauty  of  the  traceried  windows,  but  the 
grace  of  the  buttresses  and  turrets,  strikes 
the  eye. 

These  drawings  of  Mr.  Tate  are  alone 
worth  more  than  the  modest  price  asked  for 
Mr.  Moody's  little  book,  which  future  visitors 
to  the  famous  Abbey  will  assuredly  find  both 
a  trustworthy  and  handy  guide  and  a  charm- 
ing souvenir. 


Cbe  antiquary  Jl3ote*T5oo&. 

CHRISTMAS    PLAY  AS   ACTED    IN 

THE  OLD  BOROUGH  TOWN  OF 

WOOTTON  BASSETT,  WILTS. 

[  HE  following  version  was  used  by  a 
number  of  lads  of  the  town  some 
forty  years  ago.  They  were  coached 
by  an  old  shoemaker,  who  said  he 
had  learnt  the  play  as  a  lad  in  1795.  The 
boys  were  attired  in  paper  costumes,  card- 
board helmets,  and  carried  wooden  swords. 

The  play  began  with  St.  George,  who 
stepped  valiantly  forth,  exclaiming  : 

"  I  am  St.  George  of  Merry  England  ;  I  offer  defiance 
to  all  England's  enemies." 

The  challenge  is  taken  up  by  "Boney," 
presumably  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who,  after 
a  somewhat  noisy  combat,  falls  by  the  sword 
of  St.  George. 

Then  a  herald  steps  out,  crying  : 

"  A  doctor  !  Ten  pounds  for  a  noble  doctor  !  " 
(Enter  Jack  Finny,  a  doctor.) 
"My  name's  Jack  Finny,  a  man  of  great  power.  I 
can  cure  the  itch,  the  pitch,  the  pox,  the  palsy,  and 
the  gout,  all  things  within  and  without.  One,  Jack 
Jenk's  wife,  had  the  rheumatics  in  one  of  her  elbows. 
I  cured  she,  and  she  died ;  and  now  I  can  cure  this 
man,  who  shall  rise  up  and  fight  St.  George  again." 
(The  doctor  gives  a  pill  to  the  wounded  man,  who 
instantly  rises.) 

Other  champions,  unnamed,  fight  St. 
George,  but  all  are  slain. 


To  conclude,  old  Humpty  Jack  comes 
forth,  and  cries  : 

"  Here  come  I,  old  Humpty  Jack, 
With  my  wife  and  children  on  my  back, 
And  out  o'  'leven  I  got  but  seven, 
And  all  the  rest  be  gone  to  heaven." 

Occasionally  the  lads  would  finish  with  the 
old  "Wassail  Song,"  but  as  they  were  out  for 
pence,  not  the  flowing  bowl,  they  often 
omitted  it,  especially  when  visiting  the 
clergyman  and  the  schoolmaster ;  but  at  the 
churchwardens'  and  farmers'  "Wassail  "  was 
usually  sung. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  "  VVassailers,"  a 
mixed  assemblage  of  some  thirty  men  and 
lads — many  old  topers — visited  practically  all 
the  persons  of  any  note  in  the  town;  and  as 
liquor  of  some  sort  was  given  at  nearly  all 
houses,  and  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings 
they  visited  at  least  a  dozen  public-houses, 
many  of  them  had  bad  heads  next  morning. 

Their  version  was  as  follows  : 

Wassail  !  wassail ! 

All  over  the  town  ! 

Our  bread  is  so  musty 

Our  cheese  is  so  brown  ! 

God  send  our  master  a  good  crop  of  corn, 

With  the  wassailing  bowl  we  drink  to  thee ! 

F.  H.  Wiltshire. 


at  tbe  ^trjn  of  tbe  flDtoi. 

Few  Irish  counties  are  richer 
in  remains  of  antiquity  than 
Kerry — few  perhaps  so  rich. 
Within  its  borders  are  hundreds 
of  raths  or  forts,  most  of  which 
have  underground  chambers, 
while  the  larger  examples  have 
ogham  stones  and  other  re- 
mains. And  not  only  raths 
and  ogham  stones  abound,  but 
old  oratories,  beehive  cells,  and  cup-and- 
ring  marked  stones  are  very  numerous,  while 
the  Staigue  Fort  is  the  most  curious  relic  of 
its  kind  in  Ireland.  Much  has  been  written 
about  the  antiquities  of  Kerry,  but  these 
writings  are  scattered,  and  many  of  them  are 
not   very  accessible.     I  am   therefore   very 
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glad  to  know  that  a  Kerry  Archaeological 
Association  has  been  formed,  with  the  Earl 
of  Kenmare  as  president,  and  Miss  Hussey 
as  honorary  secretary  and  editor. 

i2^*  *2J*  *2F* 

The  new  association  has  a  splendid  field 
wherein  to  work.  It  may  be  hoped  that  it 
will  not  only  do  something  to  deepen  the 
interest  of  the  inhabitants  in  their  county 
history  and  antiquities,  and  to  systematize 
and  render  accessible  the  records  and  historic 
material  already  in  print,  but  also  to  encourage 
and  supervise  further  exploration  of  the  very 
many  raths  and  other  antiquarian  remains 
which  have  hitherto  remained  unexamined. 
The  literary  first-fruits  of  the  association's 
work  are  before  me  in  the  shape  of  the  first 
issue,  dated  October,  1908,  of  the  Kerry 
Archceological  Journal.  Well  printed  and 
well  illustrated,  it  reflects  credit  not  only  on 
those  responsible  for  its  production,  but  on 
the  local  Tralee  printers. 

t^r*  9£r*  igr* 

This  first  number  of  the  Kerry  Archceological 
Journal  contains,  after  a  brief  introduction 
by  the  editor,  Miss  Hussey,  an  account  of 
the  association's  inaugural  meeting  and  a 
few  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  a  freely  illus- 
trated description,  by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
of  "  Antiquities  near  Lispole,"  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  number  of  stones  carved  with 
cups  and  concentric  circles  ;  the  first  part  of 
a  readable  and  most  interesting  paper  on  the 
"  Story  of  Castle  Magne,"  by  the  Rev.  James 
Carmody ;  and  a  brief  bibliography  of  works, 
chiefly  topographical,  relating  to  the  county 
of  Kerry.  Mr.  Carmody's  paper  is  illustrated 
by  a  reproduction  of  the  quaint  drawing  of  the 
bridge-supported  castle,  as  it  appeared  in 
1600,  in  Pacata  Hibernia.  I  congratulate 
Miss  Hussey  heartily  on  the  successful  first 
result  of  her  editorial  labours,  and  wish  the 
Kerry  Archaeological  Association  a  long  and 
useful  career. 

e^*  «^*  t3* 

A  pleasant  function  took  place  at  Bath  on 
October  22,  when  the  American  Ambassador 
unveiled  a  tablet  on  No.  11,  North  Parade, 
to  commemorate  the  residence  there  for  a 
while  of  Edmund  Burke.  Burke's  association 
with  Bath  was  but  occasional,  and  never  pro- 
longed, yet  he  knew  the  Pump  Room   in 


some  of  the  most  brilliant  years  of  its  history. 
Sheridan ;  the  beautiful  Miss  Linley,  after- 
wards the  wife  of  the  most  brilliant  of  sati- 
rists; Lord  Chesterfield;  Quin  the  actor,  whose 
remains  are  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  (with  Dr.  Johnson  as  one  of  her 
visitors),  to  mention  only  a  few,  had  houses 
in  Bath  when  Burke  lived  in  North  Parade. 

t£r*  t&*  t£r* 

Very  appropriately,  Mr.  J.  F.  Meehan  con- 
tributed to  the  local  Beacon  for  October  one 
of  his  always  interesting  papers  on  "  Famous 
Buildings  of  Bath  and  District,"  entitled 
"  Edmund  Burke  and  his  Bath  Associations." 
Mr.  Meehan  made  the  most  of  somewhat 
scanty  material,  and  his  paper  was  illustrated 
by  a  reproduction  from  a  charming  old  fan  view 
of  the  North  Parade,  in  his  possession.  In 
another  part  of  the  same  Beacon,  under  the 
title  "A  Burke  Miscellany,"  Mr.  Meehan 
brought  together  many  anecdotes  and  charac- 
teristic sayings  of  the  statesman. 

*2r*  t&*  f£f* 

Here  is  a  pleasant  story  of  him  :  "  Burke 
was  so  partial  to  children  that  he  would  play  at 
'  teetotum '  and  '  push-pin '  with  them,  and  ap- 
parently take  as  much  delight  in  the  stories  of 
"Jack  the  Giant- Killer  "  and  "Tom  Thumb  " 
as  themselves.  While  at  Loughrea,  in  1766, 
strolling  through  the  town,  after  an  early 
dinner  on  market-day,  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  a  group  of  children  gazing  longingly 
on  the  exterior  of  a  puppet-show,  to  which 
those  who  had  the  means  were  invited  to 
enter.  The  curiosity  of  the  children,  and 
their  repining  at  their  inability  to  gratify  it, 
induced  Burke  to  bargain  with  the  proprietor 
for  the  admission  of  the  whole,  when  some 
friends  coming  up  insisted  upon  paying  half 
the  expense.  'No,'  said  Burke,  'this  plea- 
sure must  be  all  my  own ;  for  I  shall  never, 
probably,  again  have  the  opportunity  of 
making  so  many  human  beings  happy  at  so 
small  a  cost.' " 

f2r*  t&t  i2F* 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Bibliographi- 
cal Society,  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Revision  of  the  Vul- 
gate." It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Pope, 
having  determined  to  take  steps  to  prepare 
for  a  critical  revision  of  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
offered  the  work  to  the  Benedictine  Order, 
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which  accepted  the  trust  in  May  of  last  year, 
and  a  few  months  later  Abbot  Gasquet  was 
chosen  first  President  of  the  Commission  of 
Revision.  In  his  paper  the  learned  Abbot 
discussed  the  history  of  the  Vulgate  and  of 
its  various  revisions,  or  partial  revisions,  by 
individuals  or  corporate  bodies,  and  also  set 
forth  some  points  connected  with  the  new 
revision  of  which  he  has  charge. 

^"  c5^  »* 

The  paper  read  at  the  November  meeting  of 
the  same  society  was  on  M  The  Bibliography 
of  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius" — 
a  very  large  and  difficult  subject — by  Dr. 
Wickham  Legg.  At  the  next  meeting,  on 
December  21,  Mr.  Frank  Sidgwick  will  read 
"  Some  Notes  on  the  Pepys  Library  at  Mag- 
dalene College,  Cambridge." 

t£^  W^  t2^* 

In  the  Rivista  d'  Italia  for  October,  Signor 
U.  Gnoli  gives  an  interesting  review  of  the 
important  work  on  architecture  recently  pub- 
lished by  Signor  G.  T.  Rivoira,  called  The 
Origin  of  Lombardic  Architecture?  and  its 
Chief  Derivations  beyond  the  Alps  ("Le 
origine  dell'  architettura  lombarda,  e  delle 
sue  principale  derivazione  nei  paesi  d'  oltr' 
alpe").  Rome:  Loescher ;  vol.  i.,  1901 ;  vol.  ii., 
1907. 

Signor  Rivoira  devotes  the  first  portion 
of  his  book  to  careful  studies  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  buildings  in  Ravenna  and  other 
towns  with  remains  of  Lombardic  architec- 
ture, minutely  recording  their  development 
from  the  massive  simplicity  of  the  Roman, 
and  the  traces  showing  the  influences  of  the 
Byzantine,  workers  on  ornament,  sculpture, 
and  construction.  The  more  recently  pub- 
lished vol.  ii.  follows  the  development  of 
Lombardic  influence  on  buildings  beyond 
the  Alps— in  Southern  France,  in  Spain,  in 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire — and  notes  the 
various  forms  which  sprang  from  a  common 
source,  as  he  considers.  Of  special  interest 
to  English  readers  are  the  chapters  on  the 
Lombardic-Norman  architecture  in  Northern 
France  (chap,  ii.),  attributed  to  Lan franc  of 
Pavia,  and  that  on  the  architecture  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  days  of  Constantine  through 
the  Saxon  and  Norman  periods,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  style  which  led  to  the  glories  of 
Westminster,  Canterbury,  Hereford,  Tewkes- 
bury, and  Gloucester  (chip.  iii.). 


The  will  of  the  late  SirThomas  Brooke,  F.S.  A, 
of  Armitage  Bridge,  Huddersfield,  was  proved 
in  October.  It  contained  the  following  be- 
quests, among  others,  of  interest  to  anti- 
quaries : 

To  the  British  Museum,  his  manu- 
script known  as  the  "St.  Hubert  Psalter," 
the  three  volumes  of  Monastic  Registers— 
viz.,  the  Concher  Book  or  Register  of 
Charters  of  Cockersand  Abbey,  Lancaster; 
the  Chartulary  or  Register  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Germain,  of  Selby,  Yorkshire  ;  and  the 
portion  of  the  Chartulary  of  Fountain  Abbey, 
Yorkshire,  containing  copies  of  charters 
relating  to  lands  situate  in  parishes  whose 
initial  letter  is  K,  L,  or  M. 

To  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  of 
Leeds,  such  of  his  historical,  genealogical, 
and  heraldic  manuscripts  as  relate  to  the 
county  of  York,  including  the  Beckwith 
papers,  the  Hunter  papers,  the  Radcliffe 
papers,  the  Thoresby  papers,  and  the  Wood- 
head  papers,  and  such  printed  books  relating 
to  the  county  of  York  as  are  not  duplicates 
of  volumes  already  in  the  society's  library, 
excepting  the  publications  of  the  Surtees 
Society  (desiring  that  his  set  of  these  publica- 
tions may  remain  intact). 

To  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  his 
manuscript  known  as  the  "  Antiphonarium  of 
SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian." 

O"  t&*  f£r* 

Several  other  manuscripts  were  specifically 
disposed  of,  and  then  came  the  comprehen- 
sive bequest :  The  balance  of  his  manu- 
scripts, all  his  books  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  his  Shakespeare  collection  (including 
the  first  four  folio  editions),  his  Milton  collec- 
tion, his  Prince  Henry  collection,  his  Marie 
Stuart  collection,  his  Thomas  More  collec- 
tion, his  Erasmus  collection,  his  Wither 
collection,  his  Ritson  collection,  and  his 
other  collections  of  English  poets,  including 
editions  of  Tennyson  and  books  connected 
therewith,  to  his  brother  John  Arthur  Brooke. 

f2r*  9£r*  t2P 

The  proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  are  about 
to  issue  as  an  extra  number  Old  Sporting 
Prints,  by  Ralph  Nevill,  which,  while  dealing 
with  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
collector,  will  also  contain  much  of  interest 
to  lovers  of  hunting,  shooting,  racing,  and 
sport  generally.     Many  of  the   illustrations 
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will  be  reproduced  in  the  original  colours. 
The  same  house  will  also  publish  Napoleon, 
by  J.  T.  Herbert  Baily,  illustrated  with  sixty 
plates — contemporary  and  other  portraits — ■ 
in  photogravure,  colour,  and  monochrome, 
including  reproductions  of  works  by  Dela- 
roche,  David,  Gros,  Meissonier,  Detaille, 
Isabey,  Vernet,  and  other  famous  artists. 

^*  t2r*  *2P* 

Mr.  Henry  Frowde  is  about  to  publish 
Fonts  and  Font  Covers,  by  Mr.  Francis  Bond, 
a  companion  volume  to  that  author's  Screens 
and  Galleries  in  English  Churches.  The 
last  general  account  of  fonts  given  was  that 
by  Mr.  Paley  in  his  introduction  to  the  col- 
lection of  123  fonts  made  by  Mr.  T.  Combe 
in  1844  ;  and  there  exists  no  consecutive 
account  of  the  very  beautiful  font-covers 
which  survive  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
design.  Mr.  Bond  treats  his  subject  his- 
torically, showing  side  by  side  the  gradual 
modifications  of  doctrine  and  ritual  which 
obtained  in  the  mode  of  administration  of 
the  rite  of  baptism,  and  the  steady  deteriora- 
tion of  its  material  surroundings,  from  the 
early  Christian  detached  baptistery  with 
baptismal  tank  underground  or  above  ground 
— itself  a  reminiscence  of  the  bathrooms  of 
Imperial  Rome — to  the  introduction  of  fonts 
in  churches :  at  first  tub  fonts  resting  on  the 
floor,  afterwards  fonts  mounted  on  shafts  or 
on  a  pedestal ;  and,  after  the  Reformation, 
the  substitution  of  marble  fonts  of  chalice 
shape,  or  of  pewter  basins,  or  even  of 
earthenware  bowls.  There  are  upwards  of 
400  illustrations,  showing  fonts  and  font- 
covers  of  all  periods. 

t^*  t&*  f£T* 

Mr.  Strickland  Gibson  is  anxious  to  trace  an 
Oxford  University  formulary  or  letter-book, 
to  which  references  were  given  by  Bishop 
Kennett  about  1700,  as  "ex  vetusto  formu- 
lari  MS.  cui  prefigitur  Tradatur  Magistro 
Iohanni  Shappe."  The  documents  quoted 
by  Bishop  Kennett  are  of  the  years  1381-1397. 
One  of  them  is  a  letter  of  R.  Rygge,  the 
Chancellor,  on  behalf  of  John  Isevarey,  dated 
June  1,  1 38 1.  In  old  catalogues  such  a 
manuscript  might  be  entered  under  Litterae, 
Formularium,  Oxonium — perhaps  even  under 
Lex  or  Brevia. 
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[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.'] 

SALE. 
A  sale  of  relics  ranging  from  a  Thibetan  bone  apron 
to  a  gold-lace  embroidered  collar  worn  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  took  place  at  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
the  auction  rooms  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  on  Tuesday 
last.  The  principal  item  of  the  sale  was  the  collar 
referred  to  above.  A  short  history  of  the  life  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake  was  given  in  the  catalogue.  Bidding 
rose  steadily  to  .£100  for  the  collar,  but  it  was  bought 
in  on  behalf  of  the  vendor  at  100  guineas.  The 
reserve  put  upon  it  was  ^200  at  the  time  of  the  sale, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  much  less  sum  would  be 
accepted  if  offered.  A  unique  collection  of  constables' 
staves  from  all  parts  of  England,  labelled  and  properly 
dated,  was  sold  for  60  guineas  ;  forty-nine  specimens 
of  weapons  used  only  by  the  pigmy  races  of  Africa 
were  sold  in  one  lot  for  £$,  and  a  medicine  mask, 
taken  from  a  witch-doctor  of  Asaba  during  a  punitive 
expedition  up  the  Niger,  was  sold  to  a  private  col- 
lector for  ^3  5s.  A  rare  figure  of  a  dragon,  or  the 
dog  of  Fon,  looted  from  a  temple  during  the  Burmese 
War,  fetched  £3  15s.  The  figure  was  carved  in 
wood  and  covered  with  lace,  the  teeth  being  of 
mother-of-pearl,  and  the  body  studded  all  over  with 
about  930  precious  stones.  Something  of  a  sensation 
was  caused  when  the  auctioneer  announced  "  Lot  106, 
Thibetan  Bone  Apron."  This  apron  was  made  of 
human  bones,  and  was  brought  by  the  owner  from  the 
Samding  Monastery  in  Thibet,  situated  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Yamdok  Tso,  the  highest  in  the  world 
(15,000  feet  above  sea-level).  This  monastery  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  Thibet.  Bone  aprons  are  very  rare, 
even  in  Thibet.  The  specimen  realized  £31  10s. — 
Globe,  October  24. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

We  have  received  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  (Third  Series) 
of  Archaologia  ALHanq,  the  handsomely  produced 
publications  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
The  former  opens  with  a  most  important  contribution 
to  the  history  of  provincial  presses  in  the  shape  of  a 
very  full  account  of  "  Early  Newcastle  Typography, 
1639-1800,"  by  Mr.  R.  Welford.  This  laborious 
and  very  valuable  study  in  Newcastle  bibliography  is 
illustrated  by  several  facsimile  title-pages.  For  lovers 
of  heraldry  there  is  "  A  Book  of  North  Country  Arms 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Blair,  printed  from  an  armorial 
manuscript  acquired  at  two  removes  from  the  heraldic 
library  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  a  fine  plate  in  colours,  and  many  smaller 
illustrations  in  the  text.  Other  specially  noteworthy 
papers  are  a  report  on  the  excavations  at  Corstopitum 
in  1906,  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Woolley ;  "  The  English 
Expedition  into  Scotland  in  1542,"  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Gainsford  Bruce  ;  and  "Kepier  Grammar  School, 
Houghton-le-Spring,  and  its  Library,"  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Ramsey.     Vol.   IV.  contains   a   masterly  and  fairly 
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exhaustive  paper,  freely  illustrated,  on  "The  Flail 
and  Kindred  Tools  ;  from  a  Historical  and  Literary 
Standpoint,"  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Allison.  This  study 
covers  a  very  wide  field,  examples  being  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Another  contribution,  the 
importance  of  which  rather  dwarfs  the  other  contents 
of  the  volume,  is  the  report  on  the  Corstopitum 
Excavations  in  1907,  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Forster,  with 
contributions  by  Mr.  H.  H.  E.  Craster,  M.A.,  and 
others.  This  exhaustive  report,  which  fills  100  pages, 
and  is  fully  illustrated,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Roman  Britain 
made  in  recent  years.  "  Holystone,"  a  township  in 
Coquetdale,  is  the  subject  of  a  good  topographical 
and  historical  paper  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hodgson.  Among 
the  other  contents  are  "  Exchequer  Commissions 
and  Depositions  relating  to  Northumberland,"  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Dendy ;  "The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Serfdom 
in  Durham  County,"  by  Dr.  F.  Bradshaw  ;  and  "  St. 
Julian  the  Harbinger,  and  the  First  of  the  English 
Percys, ' '  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gilson. 

*>§  *$  *£ 

The  Transactions  of  the  Glasgow  Archaeological 
Society,  Vol.  V.,  Part  III., "is  admirably  printed  and 
produced.  Mr.  C.  L.  Spencer  sends  an  able  outline 
of  the  history  of  "  The  Cross-Bow,"  with  several 
good  illustrations.  A  fifth  supplement  to  his  "Biblio- 
graphical Notes  on  Histories  of  Inventions  and  Books 
of  Secrets,"  a  title  which  covers  a  wide  and  very  varied 
literary  field,  with  not  a  few  curious  and  out-of  the- 
way  corners,  is  supplied  by  Dr.  John  Ferguson. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Millar  writes  learnedly  on  "The  Pre- 
Union  Legislation  of  Scotland,"  and  Mr.  T.  S. 
Robertson  gives  an  architectural  description,  well 
illustrated,  of  "Arbroath  Abbey."  Other  contents 
are  "  Jocelyn  of  Furness  and  the  Place-Name  Glas- 
gow," by  the  Rev.  James  Primrose;  an  account  of 
the  Society's  Jubilee  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Black  ;  and  a 
record  of  the  Society's  Excursions,  1904- 1907. 

*>%  *>$  *§ 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  July-September,  is  the  first  part  of 
an  unsigned,  illustrated  paper  on  "Admiral  Penn, 
William  Penn,  and  their  descendants  in  the  County 
Cork,"  in  which  many  little  known  ties  and  associa- 
tions between  the  Penns  and  Cork  are  recalled.  Mr. 
R.  Day  continues  his  transcript  of  "Minutes  from 
the  Council  Book  of  the  Borough  of  Bandon  Bridge," 
covering  the  period  1 765-1 771  ;  and  Mr.  T.  A. 
Lunham  continues  to  edit,  with  notes,  "Bishop 
Dive  Downes'  Visitation  of  his  Diocese,"  1699.  Other 
papers  are  "  Cape  Clear  Island,"  well  illustrated,  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Burke;  and  "The  Fenian  Harbours -of 
the  County  Cork,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Lynch,  the 
"Fenian"  harbours  being  those  at  which  watchmen 
were  placed  by  the  great  leader  Finn  in  order  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  hostile  fleet  of  Daire 
Doun. 

^        *•$        +9 

Vol.  V.,  No.  6  of  the  Journal  of  the  County  Kildare 
Archseological  Society  forms  a  substantial  part  of 
more  than  120  pages.  Besides  an  account  of  the 
society's  proceedings,  notes  on  local  antiquities  and 
Kildare  families,  and  other  miscellanea,  it  contains 
T.  D.  Sullivan's  ballad  on  "The  Death  of  Lord 
VOL.  IV. 


Edward  FitzGerald  "—the  sixth  in  a  series  of  ballads 
and  poems  of  the  county — and  four  papers.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  is  Lord  Walter  FitzGerald's 
erudite  sketch  of  the  history  of  "  Baltinglass  Abbey, 
its  Possessions,  and  their  Post-Reformation  Pro- 
prietors," which  is  illustrated  by  a  map,  some  good 
views,  and  two  folding  pedigrees.  The  other  papers 
are  "  Ballitore  and  its  Associations,"  by  Canon 
Sherlock — Ballitore  owed  much  200  years  ago  to 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  the  conclusion 
of  the  eighteenth  century  "  Autobiography  of  Pole 
Cosby,  of  Stradbally,  Queen's  County";  and  "Cus- 
toms Peculiar  to  Certain  Days,  formerly  observed  in 
the  County  Kildare."  Both  text  and  illustrations 
make  this  last  article  a  contribution  worth  noting  to 
the  literature  of  Irish  folk-lore. 


************** 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  of  the  Chester 
Archaeological  Society  was  held  on  October  20, 
when  Mr.  R.  Newstead  described  "The  Roman 
Wall  and  Fosse  at  Chester, ' '  giving  an  account  of  the 
section  recently  discovered  near  the  Pepper  Gate, 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  plans,  specimens,  etc. 
Details  of  the  structure  of  the  wall  were  given  and 
compared  with  other  portions  of  the  original  circum- 
vallation ;  and  the  coins,  objects  in  bronze,  pottery, 
glass,  stone,  and  bone,  which  had  been  found  were 
described.  At  the  next  meeting,  November  17, 
Sir  Horatio  Lloyd  lectured  on  "The  Pentice,  and 
other  ancient  Law-Courts  in  Chester,"  tracing  the 
history  of  the  courts  from  the  first  known  mention 
of  them.  The  lecture  covered  a  wide  field  of 
municipal  history — the  election  of  aldermen,  sheriffs, 
and  the  first  recorder;  the  constitution  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  sheriffs'  courts;  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
Pentice  ;  the  designation  and  titles  of  the  court  of 
"  Pentice,"  "  Portmote,"  etc. ;  the  site  of  the  Pentice ; 
the  High  Cross  ;  the  old  Exchange ;  the  fire  of  1862 
which  rendered  the  courts  homeless  ;  the  later  decay 
of  the  courts  and  the  reasons  therefor  ;  with  some 
particulars  of  similar  courts  in  Bristol,  York,  and 
Liverpool. 

«•$  «0£  ^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute  on  November  4,  Mr.  W.  Davidson  read 
"Notes  on  Norfolk  Screens  and  their  Paintings," 
with  epidiascope  illustrations  and  coloured  detail 
drawings. 

+$  ^  4>$ 

The  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeo- 
logical Society  held  a  meeting  at  Bristol  on 
October  21,  Mr.  J.  J.  Simpson  presiding.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Pritchard  read  a  report  on  the  previous  session's 
work,  after  which  Dr.  Alfred  Harvey  read  a  paper 
on  "Norman  Architecture  in  Gloucestershire."  He 
began  by  stating  that  relatively  to  its  area  Gloucester- 
shire probably  contains  more  examples  of  Norman 
work  than  any  other  county,  ranging  from  the  great 
abbeys  of  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury  to  the  little 
chapel  of  Postlip,  and  that  each  division  of  the 
county  has  its  own  special  interest.  The  vale  was  the 
seat  of  the  great  monastic  foundations  of  Gloucester, 
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Tewkesbury,  Winchcombe,  and  Hailes,  and  the 
lesser  priories  of  St.  James  and  St.  Augustine  at 
Bristol,  St.  Oswald  at  Gloucester,  and  Leonard! 
Stanley,  all  of  which,  except  Winchcombe,  retain 
important  examples  of  Norman  work ;  and  it  was  here 
that  the  local  school  of  Norman  art  arose,  whose 
influence  extended  from  Chester  to  Malmesbury 
The  hill  is  of  different,  but  of  no  less,  interest ;  its- 
scanty  population  and  remote  situation  have  led  to 
the  preservation  of  a  larger  number  of  small  village 
churches  of  Norman  date  than  can  be  found  massed 
together  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  smaller  buildings  of  this  period  may 
best  be  studied.  The  Forest  has  comparatively  little 
work  of  Norman  date,  but  at  Kempley  it  possesses 
the  most  complete  and  best  preserved  scheme  of 
twelfth-century  colour  decoration  in  this  country. 
The  architecture  of  the  larger  abbeys  was  then 
described,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  West  of 
England  school  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  views 
from  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury.  The  Bristol 
churches  of  St.  James  and  the  Abbey  do  not  come 
under  Gloucester  influence.  Of  parish  churches, 
about  1 20  still  retain  Norman  features,  and  of  these 
several  are  still  almost  unaltered.  They  include 
examples  of  every  variety  of  plan  in  use,  with  the 
exception  that  the  apsidal  termination,  common  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  is  entirely  absent,  but  the 
humblest  type,  the  simple  nave  and  chancel  without 
tower  or  aisles,  is  far  the  commonest.  To  illustrate 
the  various  forms  of  parish  churches,  views  of  Temple 
Guiting,  Twyning,  Elkstone,  Bishop's  Cleeve,  and 
Ozleworth  were  shown.  At  Twyning  is  a  strange 
falsification,  in  that  the  original  Norman  windows,  of 
smaller  size  and  local  type,  have  been  recently  re- 
placed by  large,  much  enriched  ones  more  suitable 
for  a  great  church.  Some  characteristic  local 
features  were  described,  notably  the  absence  of 
chancel  windows,  of  which  type  very  few  examples 
have  survived  the  last  century  restorer,  and  the 
sculptured  tympanum,  which  seems  to  have  its  chief 
home  in  Gloucestershire,  about  one-fourth  of  the 
examples  existing  in  the  British  Isles  being  found  in 
the  county  or  on  its  border.  Slides  of  most  of  the 
twenty-five  Gloucestershire  tympana  were  shown  on 
the  screen,  and  the  lecture  was  further  illustrated  by 
a  large  collection  of  views  of  details — doorways, 
windows,  pillars,  chancels,  arches,  and  fonts. 

«•$  ^  +$ 

British  Numismatic  Society. — Ociobet  21. — Mr. 
Carlyon-Britton,  President,  in  the  chair.  Messrs. 
James  Ten  Eyck  and  F.  T.  Kieffer  were  elected 
members.  Papers  were  contributed  by  Mr.  E.  R.  H. 
Hancox  and  Major  R.  P.  Jackson.  Mr.  Hancox 
described  an  aggregation  of  finds,  chiefly  of  cut  half- 
pence and  farthings,  made,  separately  and  at  different 
times,  on  the  seashore  at  Dunwich.  Comprised  therein 
were  single  specimens  of  cut  farthings  of  William  I.,  of 
Carlyon-Britton  Type  IV.  (Hawkins  237)  and  Type 
VIII.  (Hawkins  241)  ;  a  fragment  of  a  penny  of 
Henry  I.,  of  Andrew  Type  XL  (Hawkins  Type  IV.),  and 
cut  farthings  of  the  same  reign,  of  Andrew  Type  XIII. 
(Hawkins265) and  Andrew TypeXIV.  (Hawkins  255) ; 
cut  farthings  of  Stephen  (Hawkins  270  and  Type 
XVIII. ),and  acuthalfpennyof  Hawkins268.  Thebulk 
of  the  finds  consisted  of  pennies,  cut  halfpence,  and  cut 


farthings  of  the  first  issue  of  Henry  II.  (Hawkins  285), 
of  the  short-cross  issues  of  Henry  II.,  Richard  I., 
John,  and  Henry  III.,  and  of  the  various  short-cross 
and  long-cross  issues  of  the  last-named  King.  There 
were  present  also  pence  and  round  halfpence  and 
farthings  of  Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  and  a  halfpenny 
of  Richard  II.,  in  addition  to  entire  and  cut  coins 
of  William  the  Lion  and  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland. 
The  total  number  of  specimens  exhibited,  including 
fragments,  was  in  excess  of  300,  but  many  other 
examples  are  known  to  have  been  found.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  the 
locally  alleged  mint  at  Dunwich  was  disclosed  by 
coins  of  the  periods  represented  in  these  finds. — Major 
Jackson  dealt  with  "Coin  Collecting  in  Mysore,"  and 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  pleasures  and 
difficulties  of  coin  collecting  from  the  people  and 
money-changers  in  that  province.  He  described  some 
600  coins  in  his  own  collection,  and  distributed  them 
into  three  groups:  (1)  Those  in  circulation  before 
the  usurpation  of  Haidar  Ali  Khan  in  1761,  to  the 
number  of  161 ;  (2)  those  struck  between  1761  and 
1799  by  Haidar  and  his  son  Tippoo,  to  the  number 
of  323  ;  and  (3)  the  issues  of  Krishna  Rajah  Udaiyar 
between  1799  and  1843,  to  the  number  of  126.  In 
the  last-named  year  the  mintage  of  Mysore  coins 
ceased,  and  the  East  India  Company's  pieces  were 
introduced. 

Exhibits  :  Mr.  Carlyon-Britton,  a  coronation 
medal  of  William  III.  and  Mary  with  the  inscription 
Non  rapit  imperium  vis  tita  sed  recepit ,  on  the  edge, 
of  which  no  example  was  known  to  the  author  of 
Medallic  Illustrations ;  and  a  penny  of  Offa  of  Mercia 
(Pehtvald,  moneyer)  hitherto  unpublished  ;  Mr.  L.  A. 
Lawrence,  pennies  of  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and  VI. ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Morrieson,  a  single  Paisah  of 
Tipoo  Saib  of  Mysore ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin,  Crom- 
well farthings  (one  unpublished),  and  a  rupee  bearing 
a  bust  of  the  reigning  Emperor  of  China,  recently 
coined  to  assert  his  suzerainty  over  Tibet ;  Mr.  John 
West,  a  Greek  copper  coin  of  Panormus,  exhibiting 
on  the  reverse  a  Gorgon's  head  at  the  junction  of 
three  human  legs,  and  found  at  Abingdon  with  some 
Roman  second-brass  coins;  Mr.  H.  Fentiman,  a  silver 
medal  award  for  the  study  of  sleeping  sickness,  bearing 
the  bust  of  the  late  F.  M.  G.  Tulloch,  R.A.M.C.  ; 
Mr.  H.  W.  Tuffs,  a  third-brass  coin  of  Carausius, 
found  at  Basingstoke  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Page,  a  silver 
Hardi  of  Henry  IV.,  found  at  Sturton-le-Steeple, 
Notts ;  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Hamer,  rare  tokens  of  Corn- 
wall, Lancaster,  and  Tamworth. 

«©s      ^      ^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Brighton  and  Hove 
Archaeological  Club  on  November  2,  Mr.  Harold 
C.  Sturt,  in  a  delightful  paper  entitled  "The  Future 
of  Sussex  Archaeology, "  took  the  members  into  many 
historic  parts  of  Sussex,  and  showed  them  priests' 
holes  and  other  hiding-places  full  of  romantic  sug- 
gestion ;  and  then  opened  up  another  wonderland  of 
speculation  in  the  old  names  of  fields  and  localities, 
all  of  which  convey  a  message  of  bygone  days  to 
those  who  know  how  to  interpret  them.  Mr.  Sturt 
was  not  able  to  cover  so  wide  an  area  thoroughly, 
and  held  out  hopes  of  another  paper  on  the  subject 
before  the  winter  is  over.  His  concern  was  lest  the 
vast  amount  of  rich   material   concerning   the  past 
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centuries  in  Sussex,  which  is  fast  disappearing  with 
the  death  of  the  old  families,  to  whom  alone  in  many 
cases  the  facts  and  legends  are  known,  should  pass 
out  of  knowledge  altogether.  It  was  a  field  of 
research  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  club. 
Dealing  first  with  the  priests'  holes,  hidden  chambers, 
subterranean  passages,  and  other  hiding-places  to  be 
found  in  Sussex  castles  and  mansions,  he  said  they 
were  devised  mostly  for  the  protection  of  Roman 
Catholics  during  the  religious  intolerance  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  some  of  them  were  afterwards 
often  used  by  smugglers  for  the  secreting  of  their 
contraband.  Mr.  Sturt  described  many  of  these 
hiding-places  and  their  romantic  histories — at  Pax- 
hill,  Parhall  Hall,  Slindon  House,  Albourne  Place, 
Scotney  Castle  (on  the  Kentish  border),  the  "  Old 
House  "  (Henfield),  Hangleton  Place,  Bodiam  Castle, 
Cowdray,  Herstmonceux,  Angmering,  and  Lancing. 
Incidentally  he  told  how  visitors  to  Ovingdean 
Grange  had  their  curiosity  as  to  the  supposed  hiding- 
place  of  Charles  II.  satisfied  by  being  shown  a 
small  cupboard.  There  was  never,  he  said,  any  real 
hiding-place  in  the  Grange.  The  same  monarch 
was  erroneously  said  to  nave  spent  a  night  in  a 
hiding-place  in  a  cottage  at  Southwick,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Green.  Even  Chichester  Cathedral  had 
a  secret  chamber  called  the  Lollards'  Prison,  ap- 
proached by  a  sliding  panel.  A  full  investigation  of 
these  hiding-places  would,  he  said,  result  in  a  great 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  old-time  Sussex.  With 
regard  to  the  field  and  other  place  names,  he  said 
they  presented  an  exceptionally  rich  storehouse  of 
lore  and  legend  which  had  been  slipping  away  un- 
heeded for  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years.  He  had 
himself  discovered  the  origin  of  the  name  "  Skeleton 
Hovel,"  given  to  abarn  on  the  Downs  near  Hangleton. 
An  old  shepherd  told  him  it  was  so  called  because  a 
row  of  skeletons  of  very  large  men  was  dug  up  close 
by,  together  with  iron  spear-heads,  "old  pots,"  and 
parts  of  shields.  Investigation  of  this  information 
conclusively  showed  that  this  must  have  been  a 
Saxon  burial-ground.  Again,  the  location  of  the 
lost  Sussex  town  of  Hydneye  was  traced  in  the 
Pevensey  Levels  by  the  existence  of  such  field-names 
as  Little  Hydneye,  Great  Hydneye,  Court  Hydneye, 
Green  Hydneye,  Plough  Hydneye,  and  the  like. 
Another  interesting  fact  was  that  in  95  per  cent,  of 
a  given  number  of  places  in  Dorset,  Kent,  Hamp- 
shire, and  Sussex,  which  had  barrow,  burgh,  and 
bury  as  terminals  to  their  names,  historic  remains 
had  been  discovered  of  archaeological  importance. 
There  were  still  many  unsolved  problems  in  this 
direction.  Burghlow  Castle  was  one  of  them.  It 
was  the  name  attaching  to  a  spot  in  the  marshes 
between  Berwick  and  Wilmington,  but  no  trace  of  a 
castle  had  yet  been  found.  Then  nobody  appeared 
to  know  exactly  where  Younsmere  Pit  was  to  be  found 
in  Falmer  parish.  And  yet  in  this  pit,  according  to 
the  Sussex  historian,  Lower,  the  Hundred  Courts 
were  held.  So  that  somewhere  on  the  open  Downs 
in  the  vicinity  of  Newmarket  Hill  one  of  those 
ancient  democratic  rural  parliaments  assembled,  and 
a  fascinating  chapter  of  local  history  waited  to  be 
revealed.  An  acquisition  of  immense  value  to 
Sussex  history  would  be  made  if  someone  with  the 
requisite  inclination,  time,  and  opportunity  were  to 


gather  these  old-world  trifles  together  and  preserve 
them  from  oblivion. 


«$       ^ 


+$ 


Mr.  F.  W.  Dendy  presided  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Newcastle  Societyof  Antiquaries  on  October 28. 
— Mr.  W.  H.  Knowles  gave  an  interesting  description 
of  the  gatehouse  and  barbican  of  Alnwick  Castle,  in- 
cluding an  account  of  the  discoveries  there.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Knowles  explained  that  in 
1902,  when  some  repairs  were  being  made  to  the 
carriage-way,  it  was  observed  that  the  apparently 
solid  foundation  of  the  roadway  through  the  gate- 
house was  actually  a  pit  or  space  intentionally  filled 
by  earth  and  debris.  By  order  of  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  this  was  carefully  in- 
vestigated, with  the  result  that  the  gatehouse,  unique 
in  its  complete  preservation,  was  discovered  to  possess 
a  drawbridge  pit  within  the  gate,  demonstrating  that 
the  bridge  was  worked  from  below  the  level  of 
the  causeway,  and  not,  as  commonly,  from  above,  by 
chains,  levers,  and  counter-weights.  This  important 
discovery  led  to  further  explorations,  which  revealed 
the  site  of  the  moat  before  the  gatehouse  mentioned 
by  Clarkson  in  his  survey  of  1567  as  "  nowe  filled  upe 
and  paved."  The  style  of  masonry  about  the  pit 
is  of  smaller  stones,  indifferently  dressed,  and  of  inferior 
quality  to  the  superior  ashlar  of  the  masonry  above. 
This  work  may  not  have  preceded  the  superstructure 
by  a  lengthened  period,  and  may,  indeed,  have  been 
but  a  change  of  plan — a  frequent  occurrence  in  castle 
building.  The  pit  measures  from  east  to  west  about 
n  feet,  from  north  to  south  10  feet,  and  from  the 
threshold  of  the  postern  door  to  the  level  of  the  road- 
way 21  feet. 

Some  interesting  details  in  connection  with  the 
working  of  the  drawbridge,  Mr.  Knowles  went  on  to 
say,  are  prominent  within  the  chamber,  showing  that 
the  bridge  had  a  counterpoise,  which  fell  into  the 
pit,  and  was  pivoted  on  the  inner  face  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  passage  or  roadway.  The  recess  is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  man,  and  may  have  been 
constructed  to  facilitate  intercourse  with  those  on  the 
causeway,  or  to  serve  as  a  postern  reached  by  a 
scaling-ladder.  There  is  no  visible  provision  in  the 
recess  for  any  timber-work,  winch,  or  other  machine  to 
work  the  bridge,  such  as  could  have  been  manipulated 
from  the  position  by  a  chain  or  other  attachment 
to  the  heel  of  the  counterpoise.  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine,  with  any  precision,  how  the  drawbridge 
was  raised.  In  many  cases  chains  were  attached 
to  the  apron  piece  of  the  bridge  and  passed  over 
a  pulley — fixed  in  the  chamber  in  which  the  port- 
cullis was  worked — to  the  top  of  the  portcullis,  which 
thus  acted  as  a  counter-weight,  and  as  it  descended 
raised  the  bridge.  There  is  now  at  Alnwick  no 
evidence  to  show  that  any  connection  could  be 
effected  between  the  two,  there  being  no  apparent 
opening  in  the  masonry  between  the  hollow  space  in 
which  the  portcullis  moved  and  the  exterior.  Although 
it  would  be  possible  in  the  plugged  holes  to  secure 
pulleys  about  which  a  chain  could  pass  from  the 
bridge  to  the  top  of  the  portcullis,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  groove  for  a  chain,  which  otherwise 
would  have  grated  on  the  face  of  the  portcullis  and 
interfered  with  its  working.     The  evidence,   there- 
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fore,  seems  to  favour  the  conclusion  that  the  bridge 
and  the  portcullis  were  worked  independently — the 
former  from  below  and  the  latter  from  above.  The 
plugged  holes  may  have  been  used  for  a  drop-catch 
to  secure  the  portcullis  or  the  bridge  when  either  was 
raised. 

*$  «•$  +§ 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  of  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society  was  held  on  October  19, 
Professor  Ridgeway  presiding,  when  the  annual 
report,  recording  a  successful  year,  was  presented. 
After  the  business  proceedings  Dr.  Flinders  Petrie 
lectured  on  "Discoveries  at  Memphis." 

+§  *>§  *>§ 

Mr.  E.  R.  Ayrton  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Tomb 
of  Hor-em-heh  "  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology  on  November  11. 

*>$  **$  *>$ 

The  members  of  the  East  Riding  Antiquarian 
Society  paid  a  visit  to  four  interesting  old  churches 
on  the  Wold  on  the  afternoon  of  October  28,  and  held 
their  sixteenth  annual  meeting  at  Driffield  in  the 
evening.  They  were  favoured  by  beautiful  weather  ; 
the  woods  and  lanes  were  gorgeous  with  autumn 
colour,  and  the  excursion  proved  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  and  exhilarating  of  the  season.  The  party 
reached  Garton-on-the-Wolds  about  one  o'clock, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  Rev.  H.  Watson,  the 
vicar.  Here  they  found  a  curious  old  aisleless  church 
with  its  interior  walls  completely  covered  with 
frescoes  by  modern  hands,  and  a  floor  paved  with 
mosaics  in  familiar  old  Roman  designs.  At  Sled- 
mere,  the  seat  of  the  Sykes  family  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  the  Rev.  E.  Maule  Cole,  vicar  of  Wetwang, 
ioined  the  visitors,  and  showed  them  round  probably 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  parish  churches  in  England. 
From  Sledmere  to  Wetwang  evidences  were  pointed 
out  of  Roman  and  British  communities.  The  vener- 
able vicar  found  it  easy  to  defend  the  theory  that  the 
name  of  his  parish  has  a  Scandinavian  origin  signify- 
ing "  vettvang,"  or  witness-field,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  water.  He  pointed  out  with 
pride  the  Norman  features  of  his  quaint  old  church, 
and  showed  how  much  of  its  earliest  fabric  has  been 
spared  during  the  process  of  restoration.  At  Kirk- 
burn  the  party  found  an  original  Norman  aisleless 
church  like  Garton,  with  magnificent  and  almost 
perfect  arches.  Nothing  more  beautiful  than  the 
Norman  ornament  in  the  chancel  and  in  the  porch  can 
be  seen  anywhere.  One  of  the  treasures  of  Kirkburn 
is  the  ancient  font,  elaborately  and  heavily  sculptured 
with  Christian  symbols,  the  lower  tier  of  carving 
evidently  representing  the  mediaeval  story  of  "  Rey- 
nard the  Fox."  The  unique  open  stair  up  the 
steeple  was  described  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  G. 
Bennett,  who  had  thoughtfully  illuminated  the  church 
for  inspection. 

Shortly  after  five  o'clock  the  members  reached 
Driffield,  and  dined  together  at  the  Bell  Hotel,  where 
they  welcomed  the  new  president  Colonel  P.  Salt- 
marshe,  who  has  been  elected  in  succession  to  the 
late  Lord  Herries.  Later,  Mr.  J.  R.  Mortimer  read 
a  paper  on  "  The  Evolution  of  the  Millstone." 

Mr.  T.  Sheppard  exhibited  a  pair  of  bronze 
statuettes,  which  probably  adorned  the  house  of  some 


noble  Roman  at  Malton  2,000  years  ago.  They  are 
exactly  of  the  type  occurring  in  Pompeii,  one  repre- 
senting Hercules  and  the  other  Venus  ;  and  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  exactly  similar  bronze  effigies 
of  Hercules  are  in  the  Museums  of  Colchester  and 
Dublin.  The  examples  shown  by  Mr.  Sheppard 
were  found  during  some  excavations  at  Malton,  and 
they  have  been  secured  for  the  Hull  Museum. 

«•$  +G  «•£ 
Other  meetings  have  been  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  British  School  at  Athens  on 
October  27,  when  Lord  Cromer,  who  presided,  gave 
an  address,  and  the  Director  (Mr.  R.  M.  Dawkins) 
gave  an  account  of  the  different  excavations  of  the 
School  in  the  past  year  ;  and  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  on  November  10, 
when  the  President,  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  spoke 
on  the  work  of  the  year. 


EUtrietos  ann  Notices 
of  jfteto  T6ook0- 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review \  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.] 

Sir  Christopher  Wren.  By  Lena  Milman.  Sixty- 
four  plates.  London  :  Duckworth  and  Co. ,  1908. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi,  367.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 
Wren's  gay  and  noble  genius  greatly  helps  to  give 
some  unity  to  our  desperately  large  metropolis. 
Hampton  Court  on  the  west  and  Greenwich  Hospital 
on  the  east  will  soon  be  within  the  borders  of  London. 
Between  them  some  thirty  churches,  to  say  nothing 
of  Kensington  Palace,  the  Temple,  and  certain  City 
halls,  magnify  his  fame.  In  the  centre  soars  St. 
Paul's,  "  rising  up  in  calm  and  dignified  grandeur 
from  the  very  heart  of  the  restless  city,  reminding  the 
passer-by  of  other  ambitions  than  that  of  amassing 
wealth,  and  in  times  of  calamity  and  rejoicing  be- 
coming the  very  focus  of  a  nation's  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings." Truly,  Wren  had  a  great  opportunity  in 
the  havoc  of  the  Great  Fire,  and  nobly  did  he  use  it. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  he  whom  John  Evelyn  called 
"that  miracle  of  a  youth,  Mr.  Christopher  Wren," 
who  at  twenty-four  was  Gresham  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy, who  in  1663  began  a  triumphant  professional 
career  of  sixty  years,  was  honoured  in  his  own,  as  in 
later  times.  His  works  were  obvious  and  public, 
and  Miss  Milman's  careful  and  enthusiastic  volume 
takes  a  worthy  place  in  this  dignified  series  of  the 
world's  great  artists.  Whether  she  is  dealing  with 
his  masterpieces,  like  those  we  have  mentioned,  and 
like  Kilmainham  or  the  contributions  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  architecture,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
less-known  buildings,  like  the  delightful  Guildhall  at 
Rochester,  and  the  "rubbed  brick"  of  domestic 
architecture,  Miss  Milman  amply  demonstrates  that 
mastery  of  proportion  and  sure  subordination  of 
decorative  detail  to  constructive  excellence  were  his 
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chief  characteristics.  She  is  just,  too,  in  her  critical 
remarks  about  Grinling  Gibbons,  who,  fertile  crafts- 
man as  he  was,  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  with  the 
whole  of  the  carving  of  Wren's  day.  A  careful 
perusal  of  her  chapters  leads  one  to  differ  from  a 
recent  reviewer  in  a  good  journal  who,  not  content 
with  unmerited  remarks  as  to  an  alleged  scanty  treat- 
ment of  Wren's  "variety"  and  "homeliness,"  be- 
trayed himself  by  the  extraordinary  anachronism  of 
a  statement  that  Wren's  century  was  one  in  which 
"  men  such  as  Archbishop  Laud  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  were  laying  down  their  lives  "  for  conscience' 
sake  !  We  should  say  that  Miss  Milman  is  a  safe 
and  stimulating  guide  through  the  rich  story  of  Wren's 
busy  life.  The  account  is  enlivened  by  touches  which 
complete  and  enhance  the  portrait  of  her  hero — the 
letter  to  the  wife  he  wooed,  the  antiquary  mention  of 
"  Roman  Bricks  which  I  have  often  found  in  the  old 
Ruins  of  the  City, ' '  the  playful  poke  at  churchwardens, 
who  "  usually  whitewash  the  Church,  and  set  up 
their  Names,  but  neglect  to  preserve  the  Roof  over 
their  Heads,"  and  the  pathetic  entry  of  his  super- 
session in  the  eighty-sixth,  year  of  his  age.  Among 
some  valuable  appendices  is  an  admirable  letter 
written  in  1708  on  the  erection  of  new  London 
churches.  The  illustrations  are  as  good  as  can  be. 
The  volume  is  a  worthy  memorial  to  a  great  English- 
man and  artist.  W.  H.  D. 

*     *     * 
Fairy  Tales  from  the  Harz  Mountains.     By 

Alfred  C.  Fryer.     Illustrated  by  Alice  M.  Odgers. 

London :    David   Nutt,     1908.      Large    8vo,, 

pp.  206.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 
Here  is  a  pleasant  book  of  fairy  tales,  intended 
primarily  for  the  children,  who  are  so  liberally  catered 
for  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  worth  notice  by  more 
serious  students.  These  twenty-one  stories  all  come 
from  the  wild  and  beautiful  Harz  country,  and  are 
genuine  folk-tales.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  collec- 
tion of  Harz  stories  that  have  appeared  in  English. 
A  few  are  familiar  in  Germany,  but  to  most  English 
readers  they  will  either  be  quite  new,  or  will  have  the 
attraction  of  novelty  in  their  Harz  setting.  They 
reflect  the  picturesqueness  and  romantic  beauty  of  the 
land  of  their  origin  ;  and  Dr.  Fryer  tells  them  simply 
and  gracefully.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  parallels  in 
abundance.  "The  Three  Goblets,"  for  instance, 
inevitably  suggests  the  "Luck  of  Edenhall,"  and 
similar  legends.  But  Dr.  Fryer,  of  course,  refrains 
from  annotation  or  criticism,  the  book  being  intended 
for  young  readers,  and  we  may  imitate  his  example. 
The  numerous  illustrations  are  thoroughly  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  book.  Miss  Odgers's  drawings 
are  spirited  and  effective  accompaniments  to  the  text ; 
and  the  volume  makes  a  comely  gift-book. 

Book    Prices    Current,    Vol.    xxii.      London : 

Elliot  Stock,   1908.     Demy   8vo.,   pp.    x,    796. 

Price  27s.  6d.  net. 

The  appearance  of  Part  V.  of  this  invaluable  record, 

which  contains  the  sales  from  the  end  of  May  to  the 

end  of  the  season,  with  title-page,  introduction,  and 

the  all-important  index  to  the  whole  volume,  is  very 

welcome.     The  book  contains  a  report  of  every  item 

of  interest  or  importance  sold  during  the  season,  in  the 

course  of  which  sixty  libraries  or  miscellaneous  collec- 


tions, some  of  them  of  unusual  importance,  were 
dispersed.  It  is  worth  remark,  too,  that  expensive 
books  are  not  the  only  items  chronicled.  Many  books 
realizing  small  amounts— less  than  a  pound  in  not  a 
few  instances — have  been  included,  because  of  their 
interest  to  collectors  for  one  reason  or  another.  The 
descriptions  of  well-known  books,  or  of  those  of  which 
copies  frequently  recur,  are  given  as  briefly  as  possible, 
while  less  familiar  entries  are  fully  described.  The 
result  of  this  well-judged  economy  of  space  is  that  the 
entries  are  much  in  excess  of  the  average  number  for 
years  past — they  approach  10,000.  The  book  is 
more  comprehensive,  indeed,  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors. Among  the  more  important  collections 
disposed  of  during  the  season  were  a  part  of  the 
library  of  the  Earl  of  Sheffield  ;  the  library  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Spottiswoode  ;  a  number  of  volumes  from 
the  library  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Frere,  mostly  from  the 
original  collections  of  Sir  John  Fenn,  editor  of  the 
Paston  Letters ;  a  collection  of  early  printed  books, 
chiefly  the  productions  of  Continental  Presses ;  the 
collection  of  early  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works 
belonging  to  Earl  Howe — fifty-one  lots  realized 
;£5»335  5s-  od-  i  the  modern  portion  of  the  late 
Bishop  Gott's  library ;  the  old  library  of  the  same 
collector — 324  lots  realized  ,£12,830  12s.  6d  ;  the 
extensive  library,  sold  in  three  parts,  of  the  lale 
Mr.  E.  J.  Stanley,  of  Bridgwater ;  part  of  the  library 
of  the  late  Mr.  H.  C.  Hoskier,  of  New  Jersey,  U.S.A., 
including  a  fine  array  of  incunabula,  which  Mr.  Slater 
conveniently  arranges  in  chronological  order  of 
presses,  according  to  Proctor's  Index  to  Early  Printed 
Books ;  a  choice  selection  from  the  library  of  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke  ;  and  the  heraldic  and  genea- 
logical library  of  Sir  Arthur  Vicars.  One  noteworthy 
new  feature  of  this  volume  is  that  fine  bindings  are 
indexed  under  the  name  of  the  craftsman,  when 
known,  and  when  this  is  not  known  with  certainty, 
under  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  the  work  was 
bound. 

The  publication  of  Book  Prices  Current  in  bi- 
monthly parts,  at  a  subscription  of  £1  5s.  6d.  per 
annum,  has  been  greatly  appreciated  by  both  collectors 
and  dealers.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  this  con- 
venient system  is  to  be  continued,  for  it  much  enhances 
the  value  and  usefulness  of  a  publication  which  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  all  book- collectors  and 
booksellers. 

*      *      * 

A  Survey  of  London  by  John  Stow.     Edited 

by  C.   L.   Kingsford,   M.A.     Five  illustrations. 

Oxford :    Clarendon    Press,    1908.      Two   vols. 

Demy  8vo.,  pp.  c,  352  and  476.     Price  30s.  net. 

At  last  we  have  a  worthy  and  adequate  present- 
ment of  John  Stow's  famous  work.  Mr.  Kingsford 
is  a  well-equipped  editor,  while  the  printing  and 
general  "get-up"  of  these  two  fine  volumes  are 
worthy  of  the  Clarendon  Press.  It  is  surprising  that 
the  work  here  so  well  done  was  not  undertaken  long 
ago.  Mr.  Kingsford  has  followed  the  text  of  the 
edition  of  1603,  correcting  obvious  misprints  and 
mistakes,  but  has  revised  the  tangled  list  of  Mayors 
and  Sheriffs.  In  addition  to  the  text  presented  in 
good  print  on  good  paper,  the  editor  supplies  every 
aid  for  which  a  student  can  reasonably  look.  By 
way  of  introduction,  he  gives  a  well-relerenced  life  of 
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Stow,  with  appendixes  containing  illustrative  original 
documents,  selected  letters  to  Stow— the  provenance 
of  each  being  given,  a  full  and  admirably  arranged 
bibliography  not  only  of  the  Survey,  but  also  of 
Stow:s  other  works,  and  a  summarized  account  of 
Stow's  collections  and  manuscripts  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  Bodleian  Library,  and  elsewhere.  The 
text  of  the  Survey  is  followed  by  a  carefully  compiled 
list,  filling  nearly  forty  pages,  of  the  variations  between 
the  text  of  1603  here  printed  and  that  of  the  original 
edition  of  1598  ;  and  these  textual  details  are 
succeeded  by  120  pages  of  Notes,  in  small  print, 
which  cover  a  very  wide  range,  and  embody  an 
immense  amount  of  matter — topographical,  bio- 
graphical, social,  historical,  and  archaeological. 

Finally,  there  are  the  fullest  possible  indexes,  and 
a  most  useful  glossary.  From  this  plain  recital  it  will 
be  seen  how  thoroughly  Mr.  Kingsford  has  performed 
a  laborious  piece  of  work.  The  "Notes  "  particularly 
command  our  admiration.  The  editor  remarks, 
naturally  enough — "  Of  the  making  of  Notes  to  such 
a  book  as  the  Survey  there  need  be  no  end.  Critics 
may  be  disposed  to  ask  once  more  :  '  Why  have  ye 
not  noted  this  or  that  ?'  But  some  restriction  was 
necessary. ' '  The  student  or  critic  who  is  not  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Kingsford's  wealth  of  scholarly,  apt,  and 
always  strictly  relevant  annotation  must  be  very  hard 
to  please.  Mr.  Kingsford  has  wisely  abstained  from 
any  attempt  to  add  to  Stow's  history,  or  to  carry  it  on. 
The  Notes  refer  to  places  and  place-names,  to  indi- 
viduals mentioned,  to  the  sources  of  Stow's  informa- 
tion, and  by  quotations  from  contemporary  writers  to 
the  further  elucidation  of  social  conditions  and 
customs.  The  volumes  are  a  perfect  storehouse, 
well  indexed,  of  information  relating  to  London  and 
its  history.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  many 
years  to  come  they  will  form  the  definitive  edition  of 
Stow's  work.  The  illustrations,  besides  portrait,  tomb, 
and  autograph  of  Stow,  are  a  facsimile  of  a  page  of  the 
Tanner  Manuscript  of  the  Survey  in  the  Bodleian,  and 
a  map  of  London,  showing  the  Wards  and  Liberties 
as  described  by  Stow,  circa  1600.  We  have  left 
mention  of  this  large  coloured  map  to  the  last,  but  it 
is  really  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
volumes  before  us.  It  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Emery  Walker,  and  is  based  on  a  comparison  of 
Stow's  text  with  the  maps  of  Hoefnagel  in  Braun  and 
Hogenberg's  atlas  {circa  1560),  of  Faithorne  (1658), 
and  of  Morden  and  Lea  (1682).  The  famous  map  of 
Ralph  Agas,  it  may  be  noted,  was  probably  based  on 
that  of  Hoefnagel. 

*      *      * 

Buried  Herculaneum.     By  Ethel  Ross  Barker. 

With  9   plans   and   64   illustrations.     London  : 

A.  and  C.  Black,  1908.     Post  8vo.,  pp.  xvi,  253. 

Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  records  of  the  excavations  of  Herculaneum  by 

means  of  a  maze  of  underground  tunnels  and  passages 

in  the  eighteenth  century  and  part  of  its  successor — 

explorations  which  were  marked  largely  by  ignorance 

and    rapacity   on    the    part    of    the    explorers — are 

scattered,  difficult  of  interpretation  and  not  easy  of 

access.     If  Miss  Barker,   in  the  handsome  volume 

before  us,  had  done  no  more  than  give  a  coherent 

and  consecutive  account — by  no  means  a  light  task — of 

what   was    done    and    discovered    by   the    archseo- 


logically  ignorant  excavators  of  the  time  named, 
by  Alcubierre  and  Weber  and  La  Vega,  she  would 
have  performed  a  very  useful  task.  But  she  has 
done  much  more ;  and  now  that  scientific  and 
extensive  exploration  of  the  buried  city  is  likely  to  be 
undertaken  in  earnest  in  the  near  future,  the  publica- 
tion of  Miss  Barker's  book  is  particularly  timely. 
It  gives  first  a  brief  sketch  of  what  was  probably  the 
appearance  of  Herculaneum  in  the  time  of  its  pros- 
perity, then  describes  the  vicissitudes  of  its  history, 
and  tells  of  the  earthquake  of  A.D.  63  and  the  final 
catastrophe  of  A.D.  79,  when  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
overwhelmed  the  city  with  liquid  mud.  Following 
the  lucid  account  of  the  excavations  already  referred 
to  is  a  detailed  description  and  attempt  at  reconstruc- 
tion, based  chiefly  upon  a  collation  and  careful 
examination  of  the  somewhat  confused  records  of 
those  explorations,  of  the  general  plan  of  the  city 
and  of  the  chief  buildings  known  or  indicated. 
Particularly  good  is  the  account,  illustrated  by  a 
capital  plan,  of  the  famous  House  of  the  Papyri. 
The  remaining  chapters  deal  descriptively  and  criti- 
cally with  the  papyri  and  with  the  splendid  artistic 
treasures — statuary,  bronzes,  frescoes  and  inscriptions 
— which  were  discovered  and  brought  to  light  by  the 
early  explorers.  Appendixes  contain  a  very  full 
bibliography — we  doubt  if  anything  similar  has  been 
hitherto  available  in  this  country — a  catalogue  of  the 
sculptures,  marbles,  frescoes,  etc.,  now  in  the  Naples 
Museum,  and  an  excellent  index.  One  or  two 
statements  in  the  early  chapters  are  perhaps  a  trifle 
imaginative ;  but  the  book  as  a  whole  is  of  solid 
value.  It  is  most  interesting  to  read,  and  will  be 
always  useful  for  reference. 

*     *     * 
English  Houses  and  Gardens  in  the  Seven- 
teenth   and    Eighteenth    Centuries  :    A 
series  of  bird's-eye  views  reproduced  from  con- 
temporary    engravings     by     Kip,     Badeslade, 
Harris,  and  others.     With  descriptive  notes  by 
Mervyn    Macartney,    B.A.,    F.S.A.     London : 
B.  T.  Batsford,  1908.     Oblong  4to. ,  pp.  xvi,  34. 
Sixty-one  plates.     Half- vellum.     Price  15s.  net. 
This  well  got-up  and  handy  volume  consists  mainly 
of  the  reproduction  of  a  number  of  engravings  taken 
from  rare  county  histories  and  books  of  plates,  now 
difficult  of  access,  reduced  to  a  size  and  arranged  in  a 
form  convenient  for  study.     It  makes  a  useful  work 
of  reference  for  all  interested  in  the  subjects  of  English 
gardening  and  architecture  during   that  exceptional 
period,  embracing   the   reigns  of  Queens   Elizabeth 
and  Anne,  which  included  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones, 
Wren,   and  Vanbrugh.     But  not   only  is   the   book 
useful  for  its  illustration  of  the  architecture  of  the 
time,  but  to  those  engaged  in  topographical  research 
it  will  be  found  invaluable  ;  and  although,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  distinct  family  likeness  which  appears 
to  run  through  all  the  views,  some  doubt  has  been 
thrown  on  their  correctness,  where  the  opportunity 
for   checking   them    has   occurred,    they   have   been 
found   to   be    perfectly  trustworthy.      This   can    be 
easily  seen  on  Plate  III.,  which  reproduces  Knyff's 
drawing,  engraved  by  Kip,  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
house  at  Chelsea.     The  surrounding  roads,  Church 
Street,  King's  Road,  and  Milman's  Row  remain  to 
this  day  as  shown  in  the  view,  while  the  river  front, 
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with  Lindsey  Row,  Duke  Street,  and  the  old  ferry, 
existed  much  as  depicted  within  the  memory  of 
many  still  living.  Moreover,  many  of  the  internal 
divisions  of  the  estate  as  shown  can  still  be  traced. 
The  old  Moravian  Chapel  stands  to-day  on  the  site 
of  the  Duke's  stables — if,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  portion 
of  the  same  building — while  some  of  the  walls  en- 
closing the  burial-ground  appear  to  be  the  garden 
walls  of  the  Duke's  house.  The  dedications  which 
appear  on  some  of  the  plates  frequently  recall  his- 
torical facts  apt  to  be  forgotten.  Thus  Plate  I., 
which  gives  a  view  of  Penshurst  Place,  Kent,  the 
home  of  the  Sydneys  and  always  intimately  associated 
with  their  name,  informs  us  by  the  descriptive  title 
that  it  was  engraved  for  William  Perry,  Esq.,  in 
1747.  This  William  Perry,  of  Turville,  Bucks, 
became  possessed  of  Penshurst  by  marriage  with 
Elizabeth   Sydney,  the  sole  heiress  of  the   Sydney 


not  really  revised  her  work.  The  obvious  mistakes 
pointed  out  in  our  own  notice,  and  by  other  re- 
viewers, remain  uncorrected,  while  the  errors  in  the 
Latin  inscriptions  are  as  numerous  and  as  irritating 
as  before.  This  is  the  more  unfortunate  as  Miss 
Caulfeild  has  brought  together  so  much  that  is  inter- 
esting and  entertaining  in  regard  to  a  subject  of 
singular  fascination.  The  illustrations  include  the 
Petton  Park  sundial  ;  a  bas-relief  from  the  Temple  of 
Abydos,  bearing  the  names  of  seventy-six  Kings  of 
Egypt  ;  and  a  Swiss  chalet,  with  three  lines  of  in- 
scriptions. The  book  is  well  printed  and  nicely  pro- 
duced. 

*     *      * 
We  always  welcome  the  Essex  Review  as  one  of  the 
best  edited  and  most  generally  interesting  of  local 
periodicals,  and  the  October  issue  is  specially  good. 
It  opens  with  a  capital  article  on  "  The  Flail,"  by 


EPPING  ALMS-BOX,    1626. 


estates,  and  from  the  marriage  of  his  granddaughter, 
Jane  Perry,  on  whom  the  estates  devolved,  with 
Bysshe  Shelley,  whose  son  assumed  the  name  of 
Sydney,  the  present  family  of  Lord  de  Lisle  and 
Dudley  are  descended.  These  are  but  two  examples 
out  of  many  of  points  suggested  by  this  interesting 
and  handsome  volume,  which  should  be  in  every 
writer's  library.  J.  T.  P. 

*      *      * 

House  Mottoes  and    Inscriptions,   Old    and 

New.    By  S.  F.  A.  Caulfeild.    New  and  revised 

edition  ;  illustrated.    London  :  Elliot  Stock,  1908. 

Crown  octavo,  pp.  viii,  150.     Price  5s. 

As  we  said  when  noticing  the  first  issue,  the  idea 

of  this  book  is  admirable,  and  much  of  its  contents  is 

of  interest.     This  new  edition  is  described  as  revised, 

and  we  notice  certain  additions  to  the  original  text  ; 

but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  authoress  has 


Mr.  H.  W.  Lewer,  illustrated  by  plates  of  Eastern 
Counties  examples.  Miss  C.  Fell  Smith  gives  enter- 
taining extracts,  with  comments,  from  the  day-book 
of  a  Dunmow  doctor,  named  Swallow — which  would 
have  been  a  more  appropriate  name,  Miss  Fell  Smith 
suggests,  for  his  patients — who  flourished  during  the 
Civil  War  period.  Other  good  articles  are  a  graphic 
account  of  "  The  March  of  the  Cavaliers  from  Bow  to 
Colchester,"  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Warlow  ;  and  "  Purvey- 
ance in  Essex,"  and  "Essex  Woollen  Manufactures, 
1629,"  both  by  Dr.  Andrew  Clark.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Sworder  describes  the  quaint  old  oak  alms-box  still  in 
use  at  All  Saints  Church,  Epping,  accompanied  by 
an  illustration  from  a  photograph,  which  we  are 
courteously  allowed  to  reproduce.  The  box  "is 
9  inches  long,  with  a  handle,  an  extension,  as  it  were, 
of  the  bottom  of  the  box,  \\  inches  more.  It  is 
6  inches  wide  and  i\  inches  deep.     The  hinges  and 
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the  chain  which  the  collector  holds  when  passing  it, 
thus  keeping  the  lid  open,  are  all  modern,  having 
been  restored.  The  slit  near  the  hinges  is  the  opening 
for  the  coins  contributed  by  the  congregation,  who, 
on  the  lid,  are  bidden  to  'Remember  the  Poore.'" 
An  inscription  is  dated  1626,  and  another  shows  that 
the  box  was  "restored"  in  1826.  A  vicar  once 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  relic,  but  a  worthy  church- 
warden valiantly  withstood  him,  and  so  the  old  box 
still  fulfils  its  original  purpose.     Long  may  it  do  so. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  Great  Siege  of  Bedford  Castle,  by  Mr.  A.  R. 
Goddard,  B.  A.  (Beds  Times  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.  Price 
is.  net),  contains  a  chapter  of  local  history  compiled 
from  original  and  contemporary  records,  the  siege  re- 
ferred to  being  that  conducted  by  King  Henry  III.  in 
the  summer  of  1224,  when  the  castle  was  held  by  the 
bold  rebel  De  Breaute,  who  had  seized  and  im- 
prisoned one  of  the  King's  justices.  Mr.  Goddard 
tells  the  story  from  the  original  sources  in  telling  and 
dramatic  fashion.  This  well-printed  booklet,  which 
is  an  enlargement  of  a  lecture  delivered  before  the 
Bedford  Arts  Club,  is  illustrated  by  a  plan  of  the 
present  environs  of  the  castle  site — the  present  sur- 
face of  the  mound  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  English 
bowling-greens — and  by  three  well-executed  photo- 
graphic facsimiles  of  drawings  from  the  MS.  of 
Matthew  Paris.     The  booklet  is  remarkably  cheap. 

*  *      * 

From  the  Bedford  Arts  Club  comes  also  a  particu- 
larly well-printed  paper,  read  before  the  Club,  on 
Chicksands  Priory,  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Massey,  B.A., 
in  which  the  foundation  of  the  Gilbertine  Priory  is 
described  and  its  later  history  related.  Incidentally 
Mr.  Massey  tells  the  story  of  St.  Gilbert  of  Sem- 
pringham  and  of  his  Order ;  he  also  gives  briefly  the 
history  of  the  Priory  since  the  Dissolution.  Other 
pamphlets  on  our  table  are  parts  6  and  7,  price 
is.  net  each,  of  Mr.  H.  Harrison's  useful  dictionary 
of  Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Eaton  Press, 
190,  Ebury  Street,  S.W.),  which  contain  much  in- 
formation in  small  compass  ;  and  A  Short  Account  of 
Chelsea  Old  Church  (E.  Holland,  207,  King's  Road, 
S.W.,  price  4d.),  a  handy  little  pamphlet,  which 
devotes  most  of  its  space  to  a  careful  account  of  the 
many  interesting  monuments. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Caddy,  of  10,  Western  Street,  Brighton, 
has  issued  an  improved  edition  of  his  Practical  Wood 
Carving  (price  3s.  6d.),  containing  twenty-six  full- 
sized  working  drawings  for  carving  in  wood,  drawn 
and  published  by  himself.  It  also  contains  hints  on 
tools  and  methods  of  working,  and  is  altogether  an 
eminently  practical  handbook  for  students  at  technical 
classes  and  for  amateurs. 

*  *      * 

The  Berks,  Bucks  and  Oxon  Archaological  Journal, 
October,  gives  the  second  part  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser's 
admirable  account  of  the  very  interesting  church  at 
Cholsey,  with  eight  more  fine  photographic  plates. 
The  number  also  contains  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Ditchfield's  "  Reading  Pageant,"  "The  Dunch  Family 
of  Little  Wittenham,"  by  Mr.  Walter  Money;  and 
the  continuation  of  "Feet  of  Fines  for  Berkshire," 
transcribed  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Acton  Pile.  We  have  also 
received  the  East  Anglian,  September  and  October — 


we  heartily  congratulate  the  laborious  editor  on 
having  brought  his  valuable  miscellany  up  to  date  ; 
the  Expert,  published  mid-monthly,  for  October,  with 
its  usual  varied  and  lavishly  illustrated  contents  ; 
Rivista  a" Italia,  October,  noticed  under  "At  the 
Sign  of  the  Owl ";  the  American  Antiquarian, 
September  and  October ;  and  a  catalogue  of  good 
miscellaneous  books  from  Messrs.  W.  N.  "Pitcher 
and  Co.,  Manchester. 


Cortesponnence. 


"GUY"  SURNAME. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  information 
relating  to  the  origin  of  Guy  ?  It  appears  on  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  and,  I  hear,  also  before  that  time. 

Harry  Guy. 
Solentia,  Yarmouth,  I.W., 
October  31,  1908. 


COLLAR  OF  S.S. 

TO  THE   EDITOR. 

Early  in  Henry  VII. 's  reign,  1485.  the  chiefs  of  the 
King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer  were 
decorated  by  the  Sovereign  with  the  Collar  of  S.S. — 
originally  leather  with  golden  S.S.  sewn  on.  It  is 
suggested  to  represent — souvenir,  as  used  by  John  of 
Gaunt;  or  soverayne,  as  used  by  Henry  VI.;  or 
seneschallus,  steward  of  the  household  ;  or  Sanctus, 
Sanctus,  Sanctus  of  the  Salisbury  Liturgy. 

It  was  not  a  badge  of  personal  dignity  like  the  Garter 
or  Bath,  but  a  badge  of  insignia  of  livery  attached  to 
certain  officers,  entitling  the  holder  to  wear  the 
collar,  so  long  as  they  retained  the  office  to  which  the 
dignity  was  attached. 

The  Badge  or  Livery  of  S.S.  is  thought  to  have 
originated  with  John  of  Gaunt,  "time-honoured 
Lancaster,"  and  it  encircled  his  coat  of  arms  in  the 
window  opposite  his  tomb  in  old  St.  Paul's. 

John  Terry, 
London  and  Middlesex 

Guildhall,  E.C.  Archaeological  Society. 


Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 

Letters  containing  queries  can  only  be  inserted  in  the 
"  Antiquary  "  if  of  general  interest,  or  on  some  new 
subject.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  pri- 
vately, or  through  the  "  Antiquary,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  reach  him.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  anonymous  communications  or 
would-be  contributions. 
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